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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH- 

VOLUME L VI II— 1 929 

KATHAKA UPANISAD. 

Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
By Prof. JARL CHARPENTIER, TIpsala. 

[Continued from vol. LV1I, page 229.) 

SECOND ADHYAYA. 

Valll IV. 


The Self-exi3tent has opened the openings (of the body) outwards, thus does one look 
outwards not into the interior Atman. A certain wise man looked backwards 149 into the 
Atman with eyes turned round, seeking for immortality. (1) 

The fools run after exterior pleasures, they fall into the outspread snare of Death 160 ; 
but the wise men who have got to know immortality do not ask for the real amongst unreal 
things. 161 (2) 

By what (one does discern) form, taste, smell, sounds, touches and carnal pleasures — by 
that even does one (really) understand. What else is there left ? Just that is it. 163 (3) 

By whom one perceives both, the sleeping state and the waking state 163 , having under- 
stood him to be the great, all-pervading Atman the wise man grieveth not. (4) 

He who intimately 164 knows this honey-eating 166 , living Atman to be the sovereign 
Lord of what has been and is to be does not shrink back from him 156 . Just that is it. (5) 

He who formerly born from heat ivas in an earlier time born from the waters, who having 
entered the cave was seen by the living beings abiding there 167 — just that is it. (6) 

Aditi, the manifestation of (all) gods, who copulates with the prdua, having entered 
the cave and abiding 167 there was born again in nil living beings. Just that is it. (7) 

119 Thus Professor Geldner (rucfcivarts). 

!o0 Literally : “into the snare of outspread Death ” (mftyor vitatamja pdsam). 

!6i iha is metrically superfluous and has been inserted by someone who misunderstood the meaning. 
Professor Geldner, according to my opinion, goes slightly astray in translating this verse. 

163 This verse with its prose addition dad vai tat has given rise to much speculation and various inter- 
pretations. Professor Sieg. l.c., p. 132 sq., may be right in thinking that the words dad vai tat also belong 
to the verse and that it is an Upari$t ski - B that i ; but otherwise his elaborate explanations seem to me to be 
of little use. Professor Geldner, following Raghavendra, attributes the verse to Naoiketas and only the 
last three words to Yama, but this does not seem to be very convincing. As far as I understand Yama is 
the speaker. That, says he, by which one discerns (we must supply vijdndti in the first line) form, taste etc., 
that is the real power of understanding (vijudna). What else is there then ? That even (tat sst Atman, ef. the 
celebrated formula tat tvam asi, etc.) 

163 The formal expression is Hume’s. Professor Geldner translates : die Vorqanqe im Tranm und 
im Wachen, which is very nearly the same. 

is* antikdt. 

155 The expression is taken from RV. I, 161, 22, cf. v. 20 ; dvii suparna sayiijd sdkhayd sanujnan i 
vrktdm pari sasvajdte i tdyor anyah pippalain svado atty dnainann any6 abhkdkaiiti where the bird that eats 
the sweet fig is the Atman, the other one Brahman. 

!56 n a tato vijugupsate cannot mean anything else, cf. Brh. Ar. Up. iv, 4 15; Isa. Up. 6. This verse is 
wholly problematical, and the translation tentative to the highest degree. It presupposes the emendations 
of jdtam to jdta (thus Whitney) and of tUthantam into a nominative ; it also suggests that vyapaiyata 
is really a grammatical monstrosity instead of vyadrsyata. 

157 One or two MSS. really read ti*thanti, cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., li, 100, n, 
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Jatavedas i3 hidden in the fire-sticks like an embryo well borne by pregnant women. Day 
after day Agni is to be praised by (men) waking up early and bringing oblations. *** 
Just that is it. (8) 

From where the sun rises, and where he goes to his homestead, all gods are * dependent ’ 
upon him, no one goes beyond it — just that is it . 189 (9). 

What then it is here that it is there, and what it is there that it is here. From death 
does he go to death who here sees something diSerent. 180 (10). 

Only with the mind can this be approached ; here is nothing at all different. From 
death he goes to death who here sees something different. 180 (11). 

Of a thumb’s greatness the spirit 181 abides in the middle of the soul, lord of what was 
and of what Is to he. He does not shrink back from it. 18 ' 2 Just that is it. (12). 

The spirit, of a thumb’s greatness, is smokeless like a (bright) flame ; he is the lord of 
what wa3 and of what is to be, the same to-day and to-morrow 183 . Just that is it. (13). 

As water that has rained in a mountainous region runs away in the mountains, thus 
does he who sees differences run away in search of them. 184 (14). 

Like pure water poured into pure remains the same 1 * 6 , thus remains the soul of that 
seer who really understands, 0 Gautama ! (15). 


Vail! V. 

Whosoever takes his stand 188 in the eleven-gated town 187 of the Unborn, whose mind 
is not false, he does not grieve and is released for ever. Just that is it. (1) 

A swan sitting in the bright (heaven) ; a god sitting in the atmosphere ; a priest sitting 
in the place of sacrifice ; a guest sitting in the house 188 ; sitting amongst men, sitting in the 
wide space 169 , sitting in the ffa, sitting on the firmament, born from water, from the cow, 
from the jia, from the mountain, a great fta.no (2) 

Upwards he turns the expiration, inwards he throws the inspiration. 171 The dwarf 172 
sitting in the middle all gods worship.” (3) 


168 — B.V. iii, 29, 2 (with the slight deviation sudhito garbhinUu). 

is® Cf, AV. X, 8, 16 ; IJrh. Jr. Up. i, 5, 23. BOhtlingk wanted to alter tam into lasmin, which is far 


too violent. 

160 Cf. Brh- Jr. Up. iv, 4, 19. 161 Puruea. 

102 The words na tato vijugupsate, which in v. 5 (supra) are entirely m order, seem singularly out of 
place here. 

163 As far as I can see we must read iva adhumokah and suvah because of the metre. 

164 Cf. Roth, S.B. 1891, p. 88. According to Professor Stcherbatsky, Central Conception oj Buddhism, 
p. 68 sq., dharma in this verse should mean the same as in Buddhism, viz., ‘element.’ This is ingenious 
but can scarcely be proved. 

18 5 Th 13 l in e ia metrically out of order. The emendation suggested by Delbruck apud BOhtlingk, SB. 
1890, p. 153 is, however, too violent. I suppose we may simply discard eva. 

166 anusthaya is difficult and not clear. 

167 Tn Svet. Up. iii, 18 ; Bhagavadgitd V, 13 the body is called the ‘ nine-gated town ’ ; with the addition 
of the navel and the brahmarandhra it becomes ‘eleven-gated.’ 


16 s The real meaning of durona (as well as its etymology) is still an unsolved problem. 

168 This is Grassman s translation of rarasad, which, on the whole, seems to me the best one Taking 
into consideration the araj Ary. n n ad vara in Ait. Br. vii, 15 (for which Sr. S. reads nuadvara) 

one might feel tempted to read n^advara-sad and interpret it as ‘sitting in the gatherings of men- 
r.mdvtn, cf. wsadvan [B.V. X, 42, 1) = adhvara : adhvan. But this is wholly uncertain. 

l>o This verse is B.V. iv, 40, 5 with the exception of h T hat at the end ; this, however, occurs in the 
Yojos texts with the exception of MS. Cf. also Henry, Album Kern, p. 9 

in The exact meaning of this passage is not clear. Does it allude to some sort of simple yopa-exeroise 7 

i J- IS* 13 S 01 ViTOU : but as Vi ? ou = P“rusa, vdmana, of course, could also be = purma 

(who is, besides, angusfiamAtra). ^ —purma 
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iVacifcetes : “ When this bodily 173 human being ( dehin ) is dissolved and released from 
its oorporeal frame what then is there left of it (atm) 1 ” [Just that is it]. 174 (4) 

Tama : “ Not by breath nor by expiration does any mortal man live. They live by 
that other one in which those both have their foundation. (5) 

*• Well, I will proclaim to thee the hidden, eternal Brahman ; also how Atman fares 
after having gone through corporeal death, 0 Gautama. (6) 

" Some individuals (dehin) resort to a womb to become embodied (again) ; other ones 
go to the immoveable creation 176 according to their karman, according to their knowledge. (7) 
“ This spirit who at his heart’s desire 174 is awake amongst the sleeping, who from time 
to time creates himself (different shapes) according to his own pleasure 177 — that is the light, 
that is Brahman, that even is called immortality. In it all the worlds have their support, 
no one goes beyond it. 173 Just that is it. (8) 

“ Just as the one fire having entered the living world has adapted itself to every different 
form, thus the interior Atman of all beings, being (essentially) one, adapts himself to every 
form and is (still) outside. (9) 

“ Just as the one wind having entered the living world has adapted itself to every 
different form, thus the interior Atman of all beings, being (essentially) one, adapts himself 
to every form and is (still) outside. 179 (10) 

“ Just as the sun, the eye of the whole world, is not defiled by external defects of the 
eyes, thus this one interior Atman of all beings is not defiled by the unrest 1 8° of the world, 
being himself an outsider. (11) 

“ The one ruler is that interior Atman of all beings who manifests his one form in many 
ways. The wise men who behold him as abiding in their own self enjoy entire rest — not the 
other ones. 131 (12) 

“ Eternal (is he) amongst the eternals 182 , intellect of (all) intellects, who alone fulfills 
the desires of many. 183 The wise men who behold him as abiding in their own self enjoy 
entire peace 184 — not the other ones.” (13) 

Naciketas : 186 “ ‘ That is it,’ thus they think, an undefinable 184 highest happiness. 

How can 1 187 thoroughly understand it l Does it shine or (only) reflect the light 188 ?”(14) 

i<3 &aHrastha = iaririn. 174 The addition etad vai tat seems entirely out of place here. 

17 5 Sthdnu = sthdvara ; thus, correctly, Whitney, while Professor Geldner renders it less well by 
‘ Baumwurzel.’ 

17 8 The first line is metrically’ defective. I should like to suggest that we read ya e>a suptesu jdgarti 
(kdmam) | kdrnd m kdmam puruso nirmimdnah ij, and have translated accordingly’. 

177 The words kdmam kdmam, .... nirmimdnah must, as far as I understand, mean something like 
punah punah kdmarQ.pt, Cf. the parallel passage in Bfh. Ar. Up. iv, 3, 13. 

17 8 a Cf. Apast. &r. S. viii, 4, 2. 179 96 and 10 6 — R.V. vi, 47, 18a. 

180 Buhkha in this verse and Sukha in the following one do not mean * unhappiness ’ and ' happiness ‘ 
in the popular sense of the words. They have here the same meaning of ‘ unrest ’ and * rest ’ which is their 
scientific one in Buddhism ; this, of course, has been proved by Professor Steherbatsky in his eminent 
treatise on The Central Conception oj Buddhism. 

181 With this verse cf. Civet. Up. vi, 12, and with the following one, vi, 13. 

18a Whitney reads nityo nitydndm (thus also one MS., cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., ii, 196 n. ) which, 1 suppose, 
must be correct. 

183 As far as I understand the first line of this verse, it tells us exactly the same thing as the later 
Vedtota, viz., that Brahman-Atman is sat, c it, and dnanda. 

181 fadnti = nirvdna, i.t., an existence unintelligible to the prthagjana but which is reality and rest, 
in opposition to the unreality and unrest of the mundane existence. 

188 Professor Geldner undoubtedly is right in attributing this verse to Xaciketas- 

188 Why the metre ehould be against ‘ nirdeiyam ' (as Whitney thinks) I fail to see. 

187 One MS. reads vijdntydt (Weber, l.e., p. 190 n.). 

188 1 willingly admit that vi-bhd- does not generally bear this meaning; but it seems the only one to 
make sense for this verse and the next one. Professor Goldner’s emendation kimubhdti na bhdti v i ia 
somewhat hazardous and unnecessary. 
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Yairm : “There shines not the sun, nor moon and stars; those lightnings shine 
not — how then this (earthly) tire ? Him even when he shines everything shines with and 
by; all this universe reflects the light of his brightness.” 1 ® 9 


Valli VI. 

That eternal fig-tree 1 -' 0 has its roots above and its branches downwards ; that is the 
light, that is Brahman, that even is called immortality. In it all the worlds have their sup- 
port, no one goes beyond it. Just that is it. 101 (1) 

And all this world has come forth in the stirring breath ; those who know this for a great 
fear, a raised thunderbolt, become immortal. 192 (2) 

From fear of it fire burns ; from fear of it the sun glows. From fear of it runs Indra 
and Vayu and Death as the fifth. 193 (3). 

If here one has been able to obtain enlightenment even before the dissolution of the 
body 1 - 4 then one is fit for embodiment in the heavenly worlds. 195 (4) 

As in a mirror thus in the Self, as in a dream thus in the world of the Fathers ; as seen 
reflected in water thus in the world of the Gandharvas, as in Shadow and Light thus in the 
Brahman-world. 19 * (5) 

Having considered the separate existence of the senses and the rise and setting of them 
separately manifesting themselves the wise man grieves not. (6) 

Higher than the senses is mind, higher than mind is intellect ; higher than intellect is 
the great Atman, higher than the great one is the unmanifested 197 (7) 

Higher than the unmanifested stands Spirit, the all-pervading, without qualities. 
That man who has come to know him is released and goes to immortality. 197 (8) 

His form is not openly visible, none whatsoever beholds him with the eye. One can 
imagine 19 ® him with the heart, with wisdom, with the mind. Those who know that be- 
come immortal. 189 (9) 

When the five organs of knowledge together with the mind are brought to a standstill 
and the intellect no more moves they call that- the highest state. 200 (10) 

189 Cf. Mund. Up. ii, 2, 10 : Svet. Up. vi. 14. The first line is metrically very incorrect. 

190 The aicatlha, of course, is the Ficus religiosa; but the idea of the tree with its roots above is un- 
doubtedly taken from the banyau-tree, the Firm iiiiica. Ct'., however, Hill BhajavadgUd, p. 236 sq. 

191 This verse together with connected material from the Upanisads has been dealt with by the late 
Professor von Schroeder in an accomplished paper published in the Festschrift E. Kuhn (1916), p. 59 sq. 
Cf. with this verse Hi>et. Up. id, 9 ; Mahdndr. Up. X, 20 ; Bhagavadgitd XV, 1. 

192 This verse is fairly unintelligible. In a kith should be omitted on metrical reasons. 

193 Cf. Taitt. Up. ii, 8, 1. 

191 With the words prdk-sari vasya visrasah, cf. 5, 4 supra. 

I' 3 There are different readings, but the best one is undoubtedly svargesu lukesu as suggested by 
Bohtlingk. Whitney reads with the 4 ulgata sargesu lokept ; Professor Geldner reads sarvesu lokesu ; one 
MS. has sarvesu kdlcsu (Cf. Weber, hid. Stud, ii, 190 n.) 

196 Metrically this verse is entirely hopeless, though we can, no doubt, trace fragments of old Tri$tubhs 
in it. Thus in the first line we might easily read yathd srapn* tathaiva pitrloke ; and the last line also 
seems to contain the reminiscence of a Tri$tubh-pdda. The words partva dadfsc look fairly suspicious, 
but I do not know how to amend them. 

197 These two verses are somewhat different from 3, 10-11 supra. 

198 abhi-klp ■ here must mean this, as has already been assumed bv Professor Geldner land partly 

already by Bbhtlingk.) ‘ ' 

199 With this verse cf. fivet. Up. iv, 20 and id, 13 ; -VBA. V, 1747. Professor Geldner reads mam 
instead of etad, which seems scarcely necessary. 

200 Cf. Maitr. Up. vi, 30. 
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This immoveable holding of the senses they understand as ascetic practice 201 . 
Then one becomes concentrated' 202 . Yoga verily is the origin and the absorption (into 
Brahman) 203 (11) 

It is not possible to find him by speech or mind or even with the eye. Otherwise than 
from one saying 1 he exists ’ how could it be understood ? 204 (12) 

Only by the words : ‘ he exists ’ is he to be understood and by the real essence of 
both 206 ; when he has been understood by ‘ he exists ’ then his real essence becomes 
clear. (13) 

When all the desires abiding in his heart are getting untied then mortal man becomes 
immortal, in himself 20 ® he attains Brahman. 207 (14) 

When, in this world all the ties of the heart become severed then mortal man becomes 
im mortal. Thus for the instruction. (15) 


Hundred and one are the veins of the heart ; one of them passes out at the top of the 
head. Going upwards by means of that one, one reaches immortality. The other ones 
are for departing in all directions. 208 (16) 

The Spirit with the greatness of a thumb, the interior Atman, always abides in the heart 
of men. 202 That one should with firmness draw out from one’s body like a reed from a 
(sheath of) wtwwja-grass. 210 That one should know as bright and immortal ; that one should 
know as bright and immortal. (17) 

When Naciketas had obtained this knowledge, taught by Death and the whole of Toga- 
regulations, he found Brahman and became free from passion 211 and immortal. And so 
does another one w'ho comes to know the highest soul. 212 (18) 

Let it (or him ? ) help us both together ; let it be of use to us both together ; let us to- 
gether exercise our strength ; let our studies bring us both glory ; let us not become 
enemies. 213 

Om ! Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! 

201 This is tlie sense of the word yoga that, m ZD MG. Ixv, 840 sq., I have pleaded for in accoi dance 
with Indian sources. My suggestion has later on been fully endorsed by Edgerton, AJPh., xlv, 39 n. 

202 apramatta. Yoga, as we well know, is defined as cittavrtlinirodha ( Yogasutra i, 2) ‘the restriction 
of the fluctuations of mind ’. 

203 pmbhavdpyayau was entirely misunderstood by BOhtlingk. Whitney’s ‘ beginning and end ’ 
does not tell us very much. Professor Geldner translates : denn Yoga ist Entstehen einer neuen ( Innenwelt ) 
und Vergehen (der AussenweH). However, in Sat. Br. X, 5, 2, 14 svdpyaya undoubtedly means ‘absorption 
in one's self ’ and Samkara on fewt. Up. vi, 10 quite correctly explains brahm&pyaya by ( brahmany ) ckl- 
bhdva'i. Thus it must mean also here ‘ absorption ' ( viz., in Brahman). But the Universe is also created by 
the yoga of the Creator. Thus yoga is the ruling principle of the Universe. 

204 Only Professor Geldner seems to me to have correctly interpreted the second line. 

20 .j This is far from clear ; but ‘ both ’ must mean Brahman and Atman, whose real essence is identical. 

206 afro; & in diesern ( Lrib ) according to Professor Geldner. 

207 This verse = Brh. Ar. Up. iv, 4, 7. 

20 8 This verse = Chand. Up. viii, 6, 0. 

20 j On this line cf. Windisch, S.B. 1891, p. 163. Kern, S.B. 1891, p. 87, suggested hfdi samnivisfa’i, 
we might just as well read hrdaye nivisfah. 

210 This comparison is fairly frequent, cf. A.V. lii, 23, 2 ; &at. Br. iv, 3, 3, 16 ; K«ui.S. 33, 2 etc. 
Thwe two lines are identical with JjvtJ, Up, iii, 13 a-b 

211 BOhtimgk Suggested vijaro instead of virajo, which seems a happy conjecture, though perhaps 
not wholly convincing. 

213 On the late origin of thi9 verse cf. Whitney, l.c. p. 112. 

213 ‘ Both ’ must mean teacher and pupil. These words occur also at the end of the Taittiriya Upa- 
ni-al and Taittiriya Aranyaba. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

( Continued from vol. LVI1, page 196.) 

7. Bodhisattvas in Hinduism. 

Again, in The Story of Jimutavahana s Adventures in a Former Birth, the hero (p. 139) 
“ goes to the Wishing Tree (to be noted later on) ' ' and says to that tree : 0 god, thou always 
givest us the desired fruit, therefore fulfil to-day this one wish of ours. O my friend, relieve 
the whole world of its poverty. Success to thee : thy art bestowed on the world that desires 
wealth." And “ the Wishing Tree, being addressed in this style by that self-denying one 
[Jimutavahana], showered much gold on the earth, and all the people rejoiced.” 

Ho re Jimutavahana, as will be explained later on, is addressing the spirit in the tree, 
rather than the tree itself, and we have incidentally the earliest known instance of the Pagoda 
Tree, so dear in later centuries to the Anglo-Indian caricaturist. But the interesting point 
in the above quotations lies in the words that follow : " What other compassionate incarna- 

tion of a Bodhisattva, except the glorious Jimutavahana would be able to dispose even of a 
Wishing Tree in favour of the needy ? For this reason every region of the earth became 
devoted to Jimutavahana, and his stainless fame was spread on high.” In these words 
we find Somadeva, the Brahman, expressing a Buddhist sentiment in Buddhist phraseology. 

By his time Mahayiina Buddhism was thoroughly established, and in many ways largely 
mixed up with Hinduism. Somadeva seems to have caught an echo of it. Mahayanism 
had accepted the Vaishnava Hindu doctrine of Incarnation and had set up the theory of the 
Bodhisattva, a being, who, though he became entitled by the sanctity of many lives to attain 
nirvana (by Somadeva’s date, a heaven), remained alive as a god to help the seeker after 
Release from Rebirth. The life of the Bodhisattva was a life of self-sacrifice for others, and 
he was subject, like all human beings, to transmigration and incarnation. So in the expression 
*• compassionate incarnation of a Bodhisattva” we have a typical Mahayanist statement 
expressed in Mahayanist (Buddhist) fashion, and used in a story by a Brahman writer. The 
-whole incident and the language in which it is conveyed is Buddhist in a high degree. 

IV. Old Indian Customs. 

1. Polyandry. 

Closely connected with the old Indian life are the customs of that day, and to them 
certain noticeable references are made in this Volume. Among them is one to polyandry on 
p. 13. where in the main story Narada, the ancient hermit, appears to the king of Vatsa 
to give him some good advice regarding his infatuation for his wife, Vasavadatta. As a 
hint of the advantages of a second wife, he instances the well-known story of Draupadi and 
her five Pandava husbands, which provides an opportunity to Mr. Penzer for a long and 
important note (pp. 16 ff.). According to the Mahdbhdrata. the marriage of Draupadi to all 
the five Pandava brothers at once was so undoubtedly polvandrous and so against Vedic 
and Hindu ideas that an elaborate excuse is framed for it. Supernatural history is evoked 
to show that the five brothers " originated in a single divine being, and therefore the marriage 
of one woman to them all at the same time was not really polvandrous.” Earlier instances 
are quoted in support. So polyandry was in truth a custom of the early clays, which the 
orthodox Brahmans had to gloss over as best they could. 

Polyandry still exists in India among populations which are either non-Aryan or of non- 
Aryan origin. Were then the Pindavas in fact of Aryan origin ! Or was polyandry once 
a Hindu or Aryan custom ? The story of Draupadi does not seem to have been studied from 
this point of view. 

2. Nose-Cutting for Adultery. 

It has always been and still is a common practice for an injured Indian husband to cut 
oil the nose of an adulterous wife. At p. 8S it is stated in The Story of Devaddsa, in the must 
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matter of fact manner that “ Devad&sa for his part cut off the nose of that wicked wife.” 
He had caught her flagrante delicto himself. Every conceivable form of punishment has been 
employed in the world in such circumstances, but this particular method has been found in 
Mexico find Peru. This does not, however, presume connection between the Indian and the 
Central American custom, and the fact of such distribution need not disturb us, as the idea 
might well have arisen spontaneously out of the mere exasperation of men against unfaithful 
wives. Cutting off noses as a punishment for evil doing is not confined to cases of adultery 
or to women in this volume, and is again alluded to on pp. 60, 61 and 65, where the noses of 
robbers are cut off as a fitting punishment for such malefactors. 

Indian princes and notables have at all times married by some form of marriage women 
of all degrees, an instructive stcry of the views of Somadeva’s time towards unfaithful wives 
of humble or low origin is to be found in The Story of Devadatta (pp. 129 ff.), where Devadatta, 
son of Jayadatta “a certain petty monarch ”, is married regularly to the daughter of 
Vasudatta, a merchant of Pataliputra (Patna). She was therefore of a lower grade socially 
than her husband and Devadatta’s comments on finding her unfaithful are noteworthy : 
“ How can a female crow leave the male crow to take pleasure in a cuckoo 1 . . . .Of what 

importance is a woman as valueless as straw 1 (p. 131).” However, when the unhappy woman 
loams that she has been found out, “ her heart afflicted by the misfortune of her unchastity 
having been discovered, in its agony, broke,” and “she departed this life as unmeumed as 
if she had never lived (p. 132).” 

3. Forms of Marriage. 

I dwelt cn the forms of marriage occurring in the Kallm Sarit Sdgara in the Foreword 
to Vol. I, and I propose to add somewhat to my remarks now. The Gandharva form, t'.e., 
irregular marriage by mutual consent, occurs twice in this Volume. On p. 5 a prince finds 
a water-borne maiden in a basket, and “ marries her on the spot by the Gandharva ceremony 
of marriage.” Here we have the kind of marriage that Aryan princes entered into with 
unknown girls. In this case the girl was a “merchant’s daughter,” who “dwelt on the 
bank of the Ganges in a city named Makandika. ” 

Again, in The Story of Vidushaka, the hero, who was (p. 58) “a virtuous Brahman [of 
Ujjayini], the bravest of the brave,” marries an immortal maiden at her personal request 
(p. 66): “the noble Vidushaka, when the Vidyadhari [magic -holding immortal] Bhadra 
addressed him this style [‘ for your sake I am here, and so, handsome hero, I surrender myself 
to you : marry me ’], agreed that moment and married her by the Gandharva ceremony.” 

Of regular marriages there are several instances. At p. 69 the girl of misfortune, 
DuhkhalabdikA, marries the king of Kachchhapa in full form. The next instance is notable. 
“ A sky-roaming Vidy&dhara [immortal] ” is (p. 141) cursed by Siva, is born in Vallabhi as a 
mortal son to Madhadana, a merchant, and is named Vasudatta ; but as a mortal he is married 
regularly to Manovati, a Vidyadhari and so immortal. She had been wandering in the Hima- 
layas. By him she has a son, Hiranyadatta, who also lives to be married regularly (p. 148). 

In The Story of J imutavahana, which is a continuation of the last tale, the hero, “ honoured 
by the king of the Siddhas [semi-immortals of the Eastern Himalayas] received in regular 
usage the hand of Malayavati (p. 150),” who in a former life had been closely connected with 
Manovati. But in tins story the different ' lives ’ are so mixed up that it would require a 
genealogical tree to make out the relationship. In the long Story of the Golden City, at p. 
231 occurs another regular marriage of the true Indian type. The hero Saktideva “ arrived 
at home and told the story [of his wanderings ] to his wife Vindumati, and with her consent 
he married that Princess VindurekM.” 

In another long story, Asokadatta and Vi jayadatta., which Mr. Penzer tells us has parallels 
in German and Sicilian fairy tales, “ a great Brahman, named Govindasv&min, living on a 
great royal grant of land on the banks of the Yamuna” has the two sons named above. Of 
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these, Asokadatta has many adventures as a man of measureless daring. Among these is 
his regular marriage with Madanalekha. daughter of the king of Benares (p. 204). Later 
oa he marries (p. 206) Vidyutprabha, the daughter of the king of ths lUkahaaaa (ctaQoup), 
apparently regularly, though this is not precisely stated. 

In the last instance I have noted, Devadatta the Gambler (p. 234) is thus addressed by 
another Vidvutprabhft : " Illustrious Sir, I am the maiden daughter of a king of the Takshas 
[immortals], named Ratna varsha, and I am known by the name of VidyntprabhA, . . . .. 

You are the Lord of my life. So you see my affection : marry me.” And then it is recorded 
that “ when she said this. Devadatta consented and did so.” But by what ceremony is not 
stated, though I fancy it must have been Gandharva. 

4. Children-Marriage. 

The beginning of The Story of the Golden City runs (p. 171) thus : '' There lived long ago 
iu a city called Vardhamana [Bardhw&n] the ornament of the earth, a king, the terror of 
his foes, called Paropakarin,” and he had a daughter named KanakarekM, the Golden Gleam. 
Kanakarekha was growing up, and being in no hurry to be married, said so. There- 
upon her father addressed her in terms that no doubt reflect the feeling of Somadeva’s day 
to Avar ds the marriage of girls (pp. 172-173) : “ How can sin be avoided unless a daughter is 
given in marriage ? And independence is not fit for a maiden who ought to be in dependence 
on relations. For a daughter, in sooth, is bora for the sake of another and is kept for him. 
The house of her father is not a fit place for her except in childhood. For if a daughter reaches 
puberty unmarried her relations go to hell, and she is an outcast and her bridegroom 
called the husband of an outcast.” The speaker, her father, is dubbed by the author, “ the 
discreetest of men (p. 172).” 

Child-marriage was, of course, well established by Somadeva’s day, but it is well to look 
into its origin. In quite early days the Brahman priest was the divine interpreter to the 
vest number of the Indo-Aryans, initiating the boys into Hinduism and all its rites by educa- 
tion and the girls by marriage. For the girls, marriage was thus their actual initiation into 
Hinduism, and this interpretation of marriage led to its performance while they were still 
very young, before puberty, and eventually to the child-marriage of both sexes. It led 
further to the prohibition of marriage to all widows except the childless. That is to say, 
only childless widows could undergo true initiation, and later on, but long before the KathA 
Sarit Sagara, even this was prohibited in the case of the orthodox. 

5. Gambling. 

On p. 231 ff. we have the story of Devadatta the Gambler. Gambling as a vice has been 
ineradicable in India and the Far East from all historical time, and it has entered into the 
religious and semi-religious ritual everywhere. There is much evidence of it in The Legends 
of the Panjab. It docs not seem to have been a vice that awoke aversion in Somadeva’s time, 
for he introduces Devadatta merely as a gambler of the hopelessly reckless type by way of 
prelude to a story having another bearing altogether, in which Devadatta prospers mainly 
as the result of miraculous help out of the trouble his gambling got him into. 

Mr. Penzer takes the opportunity for a useful, though by no means exhaustive note on 
Indian gambling. He, perhaps naturally, confines his remarks to India and Burma, though 
the latter country is not racially connected with India . Among the Burmese and Slums, both 
Far Eastern races connected with the Chinese, gambling is quite as ancient and confirmed 
a vice as among the Hindus, and one would like to know how much the ancient introduction 
of Hinduism and Buddhism among that alien population has affected its addiction to gambling, 
ceremonially at any rate. 

6. Feeding Brahmans. 

I now turn to customs that are peculiarly Hindu, but firstly I would notice that, in this 
collection of storms made by a Brahman, there is not much of direct Hindu sectarian teaching. 
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In this Volume I have only noticed one instance of inculcating the advantages of looking 
after Br&hmans. In The Story of Somaprabhd , the heroine, who is the daughter of an immortal 
married to “a great merchant named Dharmagupta ” of Pafaliputra (Patna), is herself an 
immortal — “ an heavenly nymph.” She has made up her mind not to be married to a 
mortal, but is nevertheless is married to the hero Guhachandra. He is afraid to treat her 
as his wife, but “being only consumed by that grief, and losing his taste fer all enjoyment, he 
made a vow and feasted Brahmans everyday. And that wife of his, of heavenly beauty, obser- 
ving strict silence, used always to give a fee to those Br&hmans after they had eaten (p. 41).” 
Then one day an aged Brahman “ came to be fed,” and in the end he put everything straight 
for Guhachandra and his “ heavenly wife.” The moral, of course, is — Feed Brahmans. 

7. The Sacredness of the Cow. 

This popular Hindu idea also does not force itself on the reader of this Volume, but on 
p. 230 in the course of the curious Story of the Golden City, the degradation of a Vidyadhari, 
the bearer of magic power and an immortal “ by being born in a family of fishermen ” is 
attributed to an unwitting offence against the sacredness of the cow. “ Long ago, in a former 
birth, I was a certain Vidyadhari and now I have fallen into the world of men in consequence 
of a curse. For when I was a VidyMhari I bit asunder some strings with my teeth and fastened 
them to lyres , and it is owing to that that I have been born here in the house of a fisherman. 
So if such a degradation is brought about by touching the mouth with the dry sinews of a 
cow, much more terrible must be the result of eating cow’s flesh.” Here the teaching is 
direct enough, and the reference to eating cow’s flesh is explained by an incident on pp. 228-229. 

The name of the heroine of the above story was Vindumati, the immortal wife of Sakti- 
deva, a mortal, and in the course of the story occurs the following incident. “ One day, as 
he [Saktideva] was standing on the roof of his palace, he saw a Chandala [out caste] coming 
along with a load of cow’s flesh, and he said to his beloved [Vindumati] : ‘ Look, slender one, 
how can this evil doer eat the flesh of cows, those objects that are the object of veneration in 
the three worlds.’ Then Vindumati, hearing that, said to her husband : ‘The wickedness 
of this act is inconceivable, w'hat can we say in palliation of it ? I have been born in this 
race of fishermen for a very small offence ow’ing to the might of cows, but what can atone 
for this man’s sins’ ? ” Then she tells the story above alluded to as to how she came to be 
bom as a fisherman’s daughter. Here again the teaching is obvious. Nevertheless, the 
introduction of the incident does not come naturally into the story, and it is possible that 
it is an interpolation. But whether it be so or not, it clearly shows the state of feeling in the 
days of the Katka Sarit Sdgara. 

On pp. 24 off Mr. Penzer has a long and valuable note on The Sacred Coiv of the Hindus, 
and says : “ There is considerable doubt as to whether the practice [of cow worship] dates 
from historical or prehistorical times in India.” Its worship among the Iranian Aryans cf 
Persia dates from the very earliest times. And then he remarks : “ The Vedic Indians 

were a nation of meat eaters, the chief food being the ox, sheep and goat. The slaughter of 
the ox, however, w r as always regarded as a kind of sacrificial act, and therefore peculiarly 
appropriate for the entertainment of guests. It also played a part at wadding festivals.” 
And there I leave this important Indian question, merely remarking that Mr. Penzer does 
not, in his note, go much beyond India. 

8. Birth-Chamber Customs. 

I will now consider some old Indian medical ideas as disclosed in this Volume. At p. 161 
there is in the main story an account of the preparations made by V:\savadattS., the wife of 
the king of Vatsa for the lying-in chamber on the birth of her son. On this point Mr. Penzer 
(pp. 166 ft.) has a long note on the precautions to be observed in the birth-chamber. They 
were all aimed — as are the marriage customs — at protecting the infant from malign influences, 
physical and spiritual, at scaring them away, or at ensuring good luck. 
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Vasavadatta put sacred plants in the window and hung iron weapons on the walls. The 
sacred plants protected the room from evil spirits and the iron scared them away. Mr. 
Penzer shows at some length that these ideas are world wide. Vasavadatta went further 
in her precautions, for she “rendered these weapons auspicious by mixing with the gleam of 
jewel-lamps, shedding a blaze to protect the child. Here again Mr. Penzer shows that she 
used a precaution that is practically world wide. He asks what “a jewel-lamp ” is, but does 
not answer the question definitely. Perhaps some Indian reader of this Journal can tell us. 

9. The Caesarean Operation. 

What is known as the Caesarean Section medically is an operation by which a child is 
delivered by opening the abdomen and womb in front, and has long been known in Europe 

cen t ur ies before the days of the Katha Sarit S&gara. It takes its name from the statement 

that Julius Caesar was so born. It is not necessarily fatal to the mother and the reason for 
it is that the ordinary passages for the child are for some reason blocked. Sometimes also 
it has been performed in order to save the child when the mother has died just before labour. 

The Story of the Golden City is a curious tale and the Caesarean Section is more than once 
met with in it, and it is interesting to note the circumstances. The same immortal woman, 
Vindumati, who appears in the cow story just alluded to, extracts an oath from her mortal 
husband, Saktideva, to keep a promise, and then she says to him (p. 129) : “ In this island 
you will soon marry another wife, and she, my husband, will soon become pregnant, and 
in the eighth month of her pregnancy you must cut her open and take out the child, and you 
must feel no compunction about it." She is prevented by circumstances from explaining 
her meaning, and Saktideva meets, after the fashion of the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, a “ maiden 
of very wonderful beauty (p. 230) ” named Vindurekha, whom he marries as co-wife to 
Vindumati. She becomes pregnant, and Vindumati (p. 231) calls on him to fulfil his promise, 
Vindurekha supporting her in the proposition, as “ there is a certain object in view and 
there is no cruelty in it : so do not feel compassion (p. 231).’’ 

In proof of her statement she tells the story of Devadatta the Gambler. He is described 
as a Brahman of Kambaka and meets a " maiden daughter of a king of the Yakshas,” who 
are immortals. She is named Vidyutprabha (p. 233). He is married to her, apparently 
by the irregular Gandharva ceremony (p. 23-1). She becomes pregnant, which frightens 
the Brahman, who goes to an ascetic, named Jalapada, ' in a state of terror.” And then 
occurs a very curious episode (p. 234) : " The ascetic, desiring his own success, said to him : 

‘ My good sir, you have acted quite rightly, but go and cut open the Yakshi, and taking out 
the embryo, bring it quickly here.’” The Brahman is naturally upset, but “the Yakshi 
Vidyutprabha of her own accord said to him : ‘ My husband, why are you cast down ? I 
know Jalapada has ordered you to cut me open, so cut me open and take out the child, and 
if you refuse, I will do it myself, for there is an object in it.’ Though she said this to the 
Brahman, he could not bring himself to do it. Then she cut herself open and took out the 
child and flung it down before him, and said : ‘Take this, which will enable him who 
consumes it to obtain the rank of Vidyadhara [an immortal]!’ ” She then explains that her 
action has released her from being a Yakshi, and enabled her to become what she originally 
was, a Vidyadhari. Devadatta takes the child to Jalapada, who devours it for his own ends, 
i.e., to become a Vidyadhara. We now see the object of the whole action. However, in 
the end he over-reaches himself, and it is Devadatta that becomes “ King of the Vidyadharas 
with Vidyutprabha as his wife. 

After this interlude the Story of the Golden City runs on. and (p. 230) Vindurekha induces 
Saktideva, however reluctant, to cut out her child, and " lie seized it by the throat with his 
hand ; and no sooner did he seize it than it became a sword in his hand, like a long hair of 
Good Fortune seized by him with an abiding grasp.” He becomes thereby a Vidyadhara 
and Vindumati, perhaps naturally, disappears. However, in the end, he again meets her 
with Vindurekha in the Golden City, and he also meets her sisters and marries the lot. 
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Mr. Penzer tells us in a valuable note (p. 229) that the Caesarean Operation is quite well 
known in cases where the woman dies in labour, both in Bengal and Bombay ; and so it may 
be that Somadeva has taken advantage of a known, and to him a wonderful, practice to adorn 
a folktale. It will be observed that in the above instances both the women concerned were 
said to be immortals, and that the object of the operation was to find a way to immortality 
on the part of mortal husbands. 

10. Marvellous Cures. 

At p. 2 is found The Story of the Clever Physician. A king, Mahasena, is afflicted with 
“ an abscess in his vitals ” because he had been obliged to send tribute to another king. 
His physician, in order to cure him, “ said falsely : 0 king, your wife is dead, and 

“ owing to the violence of his grief the abscess burst of itself, and all goes well thereafter. 

At pp. 36-37 we find another story of the same kind in The Story of Vihitsena, where 
king Vihitsena of Titnira has a wife Tejasvati, of whom he is very fond. He gets a 
lingering fever with diminishing intensity,” and so he is forbidden the queen s society. This 
worries him nearly to death. So his ministers conceal her, and with her consent, said to 
the king : ‘ The queen is dead.’ While the king was tortured with excessive grief, in his 

agitation that disease in his heart relieved itself.” 

In a footnote to p. 2, Mr. Penzer gives similar instances in real life and in story, East 
and West, drawing attention to many similar cases noticed in the late Great War in relation 
to sight and hearing. The physiological causes of such cases are very recondite, but here 
again Somadeva may be drawing on facts to adorn a tale. 

11. Skull- wearing. 

In the story of Asolcadatta and Vijayadatta (p. 196), their father, the Brahman Govin- 
dasv&miu meets “a skull-bearing Saiva ascetic,” who tells him the future of his sons. In 
the Foreword to Volume I, I pointed out that the wearing of skulls was a very old non-Aryan 
custom going back to the very dawn of civilisation, and no doubt in the Siva-woiship of the 
Himalayas it was a relic of pre- Aryan days. 

On p. 90 of this Volume “ skull-bearing worshippers of Siva in the main story are 
associated with the humbugging, rascally class of ascetics (yogis), as indeed they often are ; 
e.g., the Aghoris. 

12. Nudity. 

In The Story of PhalabhUti , queen Kuvalayavati, a witch, is going through black magic 
rites, and is found by her husband (p. 98) “ engaged in worshipping the gods, stark naked, 
with her hair standing on end ” and so on, as in orthodox black magic ritual, in order that 
her husband “ might obtain prosperity.” 

On this Mr. Penzer (pp. 117 ff.) has a long and arresting note on Nudity in magic ritual 
all the world over. It is an indecisive note, and the origin of the custom is obviously still 
in doubt. But in India in Somadeva’s time it was a common observation of the w r ays of 
yogis, who went about habitually naked ; and among one sect of the Jains it was the sect 
custom, going back to very early days. Indeed, the founder of the Jams, contemporaneous 
with Buddha, enjoined nudity as a religious practice. The naked Jain ascetics were called 
digambara, sky-clad, and it is to be noticed that “stark naked” in Tawney’s translation 
of this text is in the original “having the cardinal points as her only garment. Lalla 
Yogisvari, the Kashmiri teacher of S§aivism, was also charged with going about naked, and 
no doubt did so as a purely religious practice, for she was very far from being a witch. 

In the text above quoted, at any rate, old Indian custom seems to have been in 
Somadeva’s mind, when he framed his description of the watch-queen’s rites, combined 
perhaps with the folk-custom he observed around him in the practice of black magic. The 
subject seems to be worth further investigation. 

(To be continued.) 
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HARAPPA IS THE VEDIC HARIYUPIA. 


By BINODE BIHAR1 ROY VEDABATNA. 

Rai Bahadcb Ramafeasad Chanda says, ‘ ‘ The Archaeological discoveries at Harappa in 
the Punjab and at Mohen-jo-Daro in Sind have pushed back the monumental history of 
India from the third century b.c. to at least the beginning of the third millennium b.c. by 
one stroke .... Nothing as yet discovered affords any indication that the builders of 
the prehistoric cities at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro were akin to the Rig-Vedic Aryas. On 
the other hand the civilisation of those builders appears to be of a non-Vedic type.” (The 
Indus Valley, etc., pp. 1, 2). 

Sir John Marshall says. “ Who the people were, who evolved it, is still an open question, 
but the most reasonable view seems to be that they were the pre- Aryan (probably Dravidian) 
people of India known in the Vedas as the Dasyus or Asuras, whose culture was largely des- 
troyed in the second or third millennium b.c. by the invading Aryans from the north.” 
(The Modern Review, May 1926, p. 600.) 

Dr. Saniti Kumar Chatterji says, “ They appear to Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji and myself 
as having been non-Aryan and in all likelihood Dravidian.” (The M. Review, March, 1925, 
p. 356.) 

I think these relics belong to the Aryan civilisation. In ancient times, when the Aryans 
inhabited the Sapta-sindhu region and the Panjab, perhaps they erected these two cities on 
the God-made-land (Deva nirmita dtsha. R.V., III. 33, 4 ; and Manu Samhitd , 2 ch. 17), i.e., 
on the alluvial land on the bed of the Sindhu samudra. 


In Vedic times, there was a city named Hariyupia, where a battle was fought between 
Chayamana’s son King Abhyavarti and Varashikha’s sons, in which Indra fought on the side 
of Abhyavarti and killed Varashikha’s sons, who were stationed on the east and west of 
Hariyupia (R.V., vi., 27, 5). 

Another battle was fought between Chayamana’s son Kavi and the great Aryan invader 
Sudas (R.V., vii., 18, 8), near the river Paru$ni (Ravi). In this battle Indra was on the side 
of Sudas, and killed Kavi. 


From this I infer that Chayamana’s sons Abhyavarti and Kavi were kings of Hari- 
yupia one after the other, and fought the two battles against the invaders. The city of 
Hariyupia was perhaps on the side of the river Paru?ni (Ravi). This Hariyupia is probably 
the modern Harappa, which is on the eastern side of the Ravi. Perhaps, too, in the battle 
with Kavi, Indra demolished the city of Hariyupia or modern Harappa, and made a new citv 
for Sudas (R.V . vii. 20, 2) elsewhere. 

This Sudas was a contemporary of the king Trasadasyu, son of king Purukutsa (R.V. vii. 
19, 3), and Yadu and Turvasu (R.V . vii. 19, 6 ; iv. 30, 17). King Trasadasyu reigned in the 
fifth millennium b.c., as I infer from calculation. In his time there was a sea on the east of 
Prayaga (Manu Samhitd, 2 Ch., 21-22) ; tuat sea is now to the south of Diamond Harbour. 
I presume, therefore, that, king Abhyavarti and his brother Kavi possibly reigned in Harappa 
or Hariyupia in the fifth millennium B.c. 


Abhyavarti was an emperor (R.V. vi. 27, 8). Bharadvaja Risk! received from him cows 
and other things as offerings. I can, therefore, safely infer that Bharadvaja Rishi was his 
priest and Abhyavarti was an Arya of the Prithu dynasty (R.V. vi. 27, 8) ; so we see that in 
...e if-j millennium b.c, Hariyupia or Harappa was the capital of an Arya emperor and 
Sodas fought theie with the Aryas (R.V. vii. 83, 1). ' 


So I can safe! 
civilisation in the 


> suggest tuat the city of Hariyupia or Harappa was a seat of the Aryan 
‘11 th millennium B.c.. and not of a non-Arvan. 
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MALABAR MISCELLANY. 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

(Continued from vol. LVII , p. 31.) 

VII. The Malafcsr Christian Copper Plates. 

The St. Thomas or Syrian Christians of Malabar, who form a very remarkable commu- 
nity with a history going back at the latest 1 to the time of Cosmas Indicopleuetes, c. 535 a.d., 
have had at least four sets of copper-plates on which were recorded the religious, social and 
commercial privileges granted at different times to two of their leading men and a church by 
two 1 Emperors ’ of Malabar and a king of Venad now included in Travancore. They are : — 

I. The Thomas Cana plates. 2 (Two plates ; both missing since a.d. 1544.) 

II. The Quilon Tarisa Church plates, fascicle 1. (Three plates ; last plate missing.) 

III. The Quilon Tarisa Church plates, fascicle 2. (Four plates ; first plate missing.) 

IV. The plate of Iravi Korttan. (Still extant.) 

An analysis of these documents is given below : — 

I. The Thomas Cana Plates. 

Date . — a.d. 345, according to Malabar tradition 3 . 

Donor . — Cheraman Perumal, 4 according to Malabar tradition; Cocurangon, 4 according 

to a Portuguese version in a MS. volume 3 in the British Museum, dated 1604. 

Donee . — Thomas Cananeo, 8 a merchant prince. (Not the Apostle Thomas, nor a 

bishop as some old writers have supposed.) 

Purport , 8 (1) Thomas is given the title of Cocurangon Cananeo, which probably means 

the Chera Emperor’s Merchant. Cf. Iravi Korttan’s title in his plate below, No. IV. 

1 Their own tradition is that their church was founded by St. Thomas the Apostle himself in the first 
century. But, unfortunately, no documentary evidence can be produced in support of such high antiquity. 
The St. Thomas legends, too, both Malabar and foreign, appear to beliethe hope hitherto centred in them. 
See Joseph’s ‘ St. Thomas in South India,’ Indian Antiquary, 1926, pp. 221-23. 

2 These four muniments are named here after the donees to whom they properly belong. Sets II 
and III are usually known as the Stlianu Ravi plates and Set IV the Vira Raghava plate, from the names 
of the kings in whose reigns they were engraved. 

3 I think the traditional date 315 a.d. is perhaps correct. For in my estimate the plates of Thomas 
Cana were in 1514 a.d, more than a thousand years old. Portuguese records say that they were crumb- 
ling when handed over to the Portuguese in that year. The Quilon Tarisa Church plates, fascicles 1 and 2 
(Sets II and III above), about 1100 years old, are now more or less in that condition. So, taking the 
Thomas Cana plates to have been of the same age in 1544, we get (1544 — 1100=) 444 a.d. as roughly appro- 
ximating the actual date of the plates. 

The plate of Iravi Korttan (Set IV above), about 600 years old looks brand new. And the Cochin 
Jewish plates (a set of two) about 850 years old are now as good as new. 

4 Cheraman Perum&l and Cocurangon are very often wrongly taken as proper names. But they are 
nothing more than Malayalam common nouns meaning a Chera king. Cocurangon is a Portuguese 
corruption of Ko Cherakon, meaning as it were His Majesty the Chera Emperor. 

There is a Cheraman Perumat among the famous Saivite saints of South India, who is provisionally 
assigned by some to the eighth-ninth century a.d. It is at present impossible to say whether he is or is 
not identical with the donor of the Thomas Cana plates. 

5 The catalogue mark of the volume is Brit. Mur. Addl. MSS. 9853, Relagao da Serra, de 1604, 
Thomas Cana’s plates are dealt with in pp. 525-536 of the volume. Certain indications in the passage 
introducing the Portuguese version in this volume have led me to suppose that the version in question 
was based on an impression or a transcript of the original plates. But Dr. Barnett informs me in his letter 
of 18th January 1926 that “ As far as I have observed, the MS. Add. 9853 contains no copy of the plates of 
Thomas, either in impression or transcript.” It may be elsewhere, and is yet to be discovered. The 
original plates, too, have to be discovered somewhete in Portugal. 

6 See the English translation of the Portuguese version in the British Museum, given in Mackenzie’s 
Christianity in Travancore, 'Trivandrum, 1901, pp. 60, 61. Also JASB., 1910, pp. 441-444. Another 
Portuguese version with some details omitted is in Da Asia de Diogo Do Couto, Decada Duodecima, 
Parte Ultima, pp. 283-285 (Lisboa, MDCCLXXXVIII). Mackenzie's translation appear also in the 
Travancore State Manual, vol. II, 139. See also Ind. Ant., vol. LVT, 1927, pp. 125-27. 
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(2) He is given also the city of Cranganore and a jungle close by, which he converts into 
a town with a church and 62 houses. 

(3) He is granted the privilege of using seven kinds of musical instruments, a palanquin 
or an elephant as a vehicle. 

(4) ‘ Dignity ' is conferred upon him — probably the title of mappUcC son-in-law to the 
king. 

(5) Besides, he and his posterity, associates and relations as well as the followers of his 
faith, i.e., all Malabar Christians, are granted five kinds of taxes. 

Place . — The document was executed while the king was in Carnellur (= Cranganore). 

II. Quilon Chuech Plates, Fascicle 1. 

Date.— Circa 880 a.dA The fifth year of Sthanu Ravi, as the document says. 

Donor. — Ayvan, 9 king of Venad. which was roughly the southern portion of modem 
Travancore. 

Donee . — The Tarisa (—Orthodox Christian) Church built at Quilon in Travancore by 
Sabriso, a merchant 10 , who re-founded 11 the city of Quilon in 825 a.d. 

Purport . — (1) Four women of the Jlava 12 caste together with their eight children and 
one family of the washerman caste are given to the church for menial service. 

(2) These low caste people are exempted from paying certain specified rates and taxes. 

(3) The church is made the custodian of the steelyard and weights and the kappdn , 13 
all of which previously belonged to the king of Venad. 

(4) The Ilavas and the people of the washeiman caste given to the church are allowed 
to go into the Quilon fort and the Christian streets in spite of their being members of 
two polluting castes. 

(5) The right of trying the cases of these people is reserved for the Quilon Church. 

(6) All these have been granted at the instance of Sabriso. 

Place . — Quilon in Travancore. 

III. Quilon Chuech Plates, Fascicle 2. 

Date. — c. 880 a.d. ; later than the previous set of plates (Set II). 

Donor. — Avyan, king of Venad. (See Set II.) 

Donees.— {a) The Quilon Church (of Set II). 

(!>) The Quilon Jews (probably their authorized leaders). 

7 See the next topic in this ‘ Miscellany.’ 

8 This date is arrived at on the probable assumption — supported by linguistic and pala>ographic 
evidence as well as Malabar Christian tradition — that the Sthanu Ravi in whose reign the document was 
executed, is the same as another Sthanu Ravi a contemporary of the Ch6]a king, Aditya I, the utmost extent 
of whose reign could be only thirty years from a.d. 877-907. (Smith : Early History of India, 1914, p. 463.) 

9 A full account of all the four documents mentioned here as well as of the well-known Cochin 
Jewish plates is given in my Malayalam book The Malabar Christian Copper-Plates, Trivandrum, 1925. 

10 Many writers have mistaken this merchant for the bishop Mar Sapor, whom he brought in hie 
ship to Quilon along with another bishop. Mar Prodli, in 825 a.d., or a little later. These prelates, who died 
in Malabar, have been regarded as saints by the St. Thomas Christians. But at the Synod of Diamper, 1599, 
they were branded as Xestorian heretics by the Portuguese. 

11 The Quilon or Malabar Era is counted from this event. In the Quilon Church plates, fascicle 2, 
Sabriso is referred to as the person ‘ who founded this city ’ of Quilon. 

Ilavas means people from Ceylon. These Ceylonese immigrants to Malabar are known as Tiyas 
in British Malabar, and Chekons or Chovans (^servants) among the Malabar Christians. The Chekons 
were in ‘ military service ’ under the Malabar Christians, as some Portuguese writers say. Barbosa, 1510, 
gives a description of this caste under the name Ceivil-tivar, i.e., Chovan-Tiyar. 

13 Marignolli, 1348 a.d., says that the Quilon Christians were in his days “the masters of the public 
weighing office.” ( Cathay and the Way Thither, III, 216.) By Afonso D’Alboqnerque's time (a.d. 15C4) 
they had lost the privilege of “ keeping the seal and the standard weight of the city ’’ of Quilon. ( Com 
mentaries of Alboquerque, Second Voyage of India, trans. by Birch, I, p. 15.) 

Kappdn may perhaps be the seal mentioned above. See Eng. chop from Rind, chhap , stamp. 
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(c) The Manigramam, i.e., the authorized leaders of the indigenous Christians of Quilon 
who had been there when Sabriso came, some time before his re-founding of the city 
in 825 a.d. 

Purport. — (a) Grants to the Church. 

(1) One family of carpenters, four of Vellalas (=the agricultural caste of Sudras), and 
two of another caste. (The plate is damaged at this place.) 

(2) Extensive lands within specified boundaries. 

(3) The right of trying the cases of the people living in the above area. 

(4) Protection of the Church and lands by the Venad militia called the six-hundred, 14 
and the Jewish and the Manigramam leaders. 

(5) Fee for weighing with the steelyard and weights of Set II. 

(6) Remuneration to the Jewish leaders 15 — (See (c) below). 

(1) Remission of certain dues, as well as collection of certain others (specified). 

(2) The privilege of assessing customs duty on dutiable goods. 

(3) The right of co-operating with Government officials in fixing the prices of goods and 
in all other business of the king (presumably commercial). 

(4) Seventy-two other privileges (mostly social). Only the privilege of bringing, on 
an elephant, water for ceremonial purification is specified. The rest are indicated by 
an et cetera. All the se\enty-two must have been already enumerated in a previous 
document, and therefore well-known at that time. 

(5) The privilege of keeping in custody the daily collection of customs duty. 

(6) The right of withholding the above money and the weighing fee already referred 
to [(a), 5], until wrongs done to them are redressed. 

(7) The right of trying their own cases. 

(8) The privilege of occupying the town of Quilon as tenants. 

(c) Remuneration to the Manigramam leaders 18 — 

The same as that to the Jewish leaders [(b) (1) to (8) . 

Place. — Quilon, as in the case of the previous set. 

IV. Iravi Korttaa’s Plate. 

Date.— 1320 a.d., 17 according to Kielhorn. 


14 This body of men is allow ed no remuneration in the document for the protection they are expressly 
a3ked to afford to the new church and the lands, while the Jews and Christians are liberally rewarded. 
This is perhaps because protection forms part of their duty as soldiers. 

U Many writers have mistaken the provisions of this document and confused the grants to the church 

with the remuneration to the protectors— the Jewish and indigenous Christian leaders. 

16 A lithic inscription in the present Jacobite church in Quilon says that in 1637 a.d., the portion of 

this document from ‘ purificatory water on an elephant ’ up to the end of it was caused to be transcribed 
This was done perhaps by the then ancestors of the present Manigramam people of Quilon. They are now 
Hindus, a low class of Sudras, not Christians as before. When the secession took place is not known 

, Da , niel ’. m tlie lmL AnL tor PP- 18-196, 219-229, 244-251, has endeavoured to 
establish that this plate is of 2.10 a.d. since according to him the Cochin Jewish platerecord of Bhaskara 
Ravi is of the sixth century. But his arguments for this date are not convincing for the following reasons. 

1 Q takes th ® astronomical details given m the Jewish plate record, the Tirunelli plate and the 
Perunna lithic record of Bhaskara Ravi to be positively correct. Astronomical details in inscriptions should 
be taken only as provisionally correct until and unless corroborated by collateral evidence of a decisive 
nature. 

(2) Another unwarranted assumption of hi, is that Bhaskara Ravi lived between the end of the first 
century and the beginning of the fifteenth. 

(3) He says that - from the style language and pal.cography it is evident that the inscriptions of all 
the Parkara iravi \ armars (>,, Bhaskara Ravis) - must tail within a period of 100 years,' But he has 
not analysed the style, language and palaeography of the records and tried to lend support' to his assumption 

(4 m fact he seems to be so aura ot the astronomical data and of his calculations that with perfect 
nonchalance he throws overboard all considerations of language, palaeography and other factors, all of which 
too— and not astronomical data alone-have to be taken into consideration. 
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Donor. — Vira Raghava Chakravartti 16 . 

Donee. — Iravi Korttan 19 of Cranganore 20 , “ Lord of the City,” with the grandiose title 
“ The Chera King’s Great Merchant Supreme in the Whole World.” 

Purport. — (1) Iravi Korttan is given the office of Manigr&mam, very probably the 
headship of the Cranganore merchants. 

(2) Several social privileges also are allowed. (See the privileges mentioned in the 
previous sets of plates, Nos. I to III.) 

(3) He is given the monopoly of the overland and sea-borne trade. 

(4) All other merchants and the five artisan classes (carpenter, blacksmith, etc.) are 
made subservient to him. 

(5) He is allowed brokerage on all sort 3 of goods and also customs duty or toll. 

(6) His children and grand-children and their descendants can enjoy these as a heredi- 
table possession. 

Place. — Cranganore. 

VIII. On the Term Moplah. 

The term Moplah has been made very familiar to the whole world through newspaper 
reports on the Moplah riots of 1924-25 in British Malabar. Mappila, of which Moplah is 
an English variant, is a title applied to the Jews, Syrian Christians and Muhammadans of 
Malabar. Barbosa 31 makes mention of it, and the tradition of the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar is that the title Mappijla was conferred on their ancestors by Cheraman Perumal. 
“ With these privileges joined to those which Xarao Perumal had granted them, the 
Christians of Malavar became much more accredited, being held in such account that the 
name by which they are still called to-day in the kingdoms beyond the mountain of the 
Pande is sons of kings.” — Translation by Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., from Jornada , folio 4t\ Raulin 
translates it differently. ‘‘ Vox etiam Mapula idem est in lingua Malabarica ac honestus. aut 
gravis,” says he 23 . Some old epitaphs in the Syrian Christian churches have Mappila added 
to the names of males. E.g., Punnusu Mappila, 22 Ayppu Mappila 23 , Avira Mappija 24 , etc. 
It is also even now applied to the Syrian Christians, not among themselves, but bv high 
caste Hindus 26 . 

All sorts of meanings 28 have been given to the word Mappila as a title, but none of them 
commend themselves to me. In my opinion its fundamental sense is ‘ son-in-law.’ The 


(5) He affirms “that if we examine these dates” (i.c., a.d. 526 and 571 which he lias arrived at) 
"for five thousand years we shall not find other dates which fulfil all these requirements.” Ho actually 
means that if we examine a period of 5000 years just prior to 100 a.d. (his terminus a quo) we sliall not find 
two dates there which fulfil all these requirements. He ought to have made actual calculations and con- 
vinced other astronomers also. 


(6) In his reconciliation table he takes some years as representing the age of Bhaskara Ravi and some 
others as regnal. This is irregular. Years of kings mentioned in old records are never counted from their 
birth. 

18 This was not an emperor of all Malabar like Bhaskara Ravi. The title ‘ Chakravartti ’ (= emperor) 
was assumed also by the \ijayanagar kings of that time. 


0 * 0 . 


19 The name Iravi Kottan occurs in a lengthy lithic inscription of the eighth-tenth century, recently 
discovered by me in the Roman Catholic Church at Talekkad. (See Mai Miscellany V and VI) 

20 It will be remembered that the city of Cranganore was, centuries before this, given to Thomas 

Cananeo. (See Set I above). ° 

21 The Coast? of East Africa and Malabar, (1510). p 
which is MappiUa. 

22 Raulin's Historia St/nodi Diamperitancp. 1745, 

23 Trau. Arch. Series, vol. IV, pp 108, 169. The readings there are not quite correct. 

2 il l rT V'lU , Th r eading ah0uW b9 AviraMappela, not Apira Manavel. 
l^aLitn U m i r aPP y , JIappilac-hchan (respected M-ippiia), Mu] or (great man)' Na„ a 
(nAyanAr, literally leader), Tampuran (master), etc., to the Syrian Christians 

2® Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Moplah. 


-r is plural of M\ppi]a, the old form of 
P- 3, subnota 1. 
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leaders of the foreign Christians, like Thomas Cana, were considered ‘“sons-in-law,” while 
the indigenous Sudras were Pilla’-s, that is, “sons.” 

This interpretation of the word and title seems most natural when we consider the old 
South Indian custom of kings using terms of family relationship in granting titles of dignity. 
For instance, Pilla (Tamil Pillai) means “ son ” ; Rajput and Rauthar mean “ king’s son ” ; 
Upni, a Malabar caste title, means “ little son ” ; Muttate, another such title, signifies 
“ an elder “ ; Ilayate is " younger one ” ; Tampi, “ younger brother ” : Tahkachchi, “ younger 
sister.” All these are titles of castes, except the last two, which are applied to the 
sons and daughters of the Travaneore Maharajas. These children, it has to be observed, 
are not members of the royal family, nor heirs to the throne ; that privilege being reserved 
for the Maharaja’s sisters’ children. It is in conformity with this practice that the term 
Mappila 27 , " son-in-law,” was converted into a title of distinction. 

The Jews of Malabar also have the title Mappila. Individual Jews in Cochin and 
Parur (in Travaneore) are addressed by other castes and religionists thus : Dosapla (corrup- 
tion of Joseph Mappila), Avaron Mappila (Aaron), jfcliyavu Mappila (Elijah), Mosa Mappila 
(Moses), etc. 

The Muhammadans of British Malabar, too, have the title Mappila. Thus one of the ancient 
kings of the Ali Raja dynasty of Cannanore was known as Alivappan Mappila (1204-5 a.b.). 
Such names as Avvakkaru Mappila (Abubekker), Mammatu Mappila (Muhammad), etc., 
are very common. 

Only individuals of these' three communities — Syrian Christians, Jews and Muhammadans 
— of Malabar have this title, which, as usual, has become a class name also. To distinguish 
them apart they are as a class known respectively as Nusrani Mappila, Yuda Mappila 
and Jonaka Mappila. But the title does not seem to have been applied to any people 
in the Tamil country. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Linguistic Survey or India, by Sir G. A. Grier- 
son, K.C.I.E. Vol. I, pt. I, Introductory. 

13JX10 ; pp. xviii + 517, with 11 maps. Calcutta, 

1927. 

The great Linguistic Survey of India, of which 
this, though numbered I, pt. I, may be regarded as 
the final volume, deals with no less than 179 different 
languages and 544 dialects, or in all 723 forms of 
speech, spoken over the northern and central portions 
of the Indian continent, from Baluchistan 
to Assam and from the Pamirs to the borders of 
Mysore, the provinces of Madras and Burma and the 
States of Hyderabad and Mysore having been ex- 
cluded from the purview thereof. This momentous 
work, which has already earned for Sir George 
Grierson a world-wide reputation and a permanent 
niche in the temple of fame, owes its inception to a 
resolution proposed by the distinguished palseogra- 
phist, G. Buhler, and seconded by another eminent 
Oriental scholar, A. F. Weber, at the Oriental 
Congress held at Vienna in 1886. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1894 ii.at any practical steps were taken to 
give effect to the recommendation of the Congress, 
it was decided that the survey should be primarily 
a collection of specimens, consisting of (1) a standard 
passage to be translated into every known dialect 


and sub-dialect, (2) a locally selected passage 
taken down from the mouth of the speaker in the 
dialect, and (3) a list of selected words and sentences. 
The task of collecting these specimens, and of 
editing and collating them, was entrusted to Sir G. 
Grierson, a member of the Indian Civil Service, who 
had already earned so high a reputation for his lin- 
guistic researches, more especially in the Bill 5: i 
dialects, that he was familiarly known among his 
brother officers as “The Pandit”. The work 
commenced in earnest in 1898, and since he left India 
in 1899 Sir George has devoted his great abilities 
and wide scholarship with unflagging zeal to the 
completion of the task, the results of which already 
fill eighteen massive quarto volumes. Unlike some 
scholars. Sir George has never been prone to secrets 
information till he could publish it. His stores of 
knowledge have at all stages been at the disposal 
of others. To any inquirer who sought his opinion 
or help, it was at once stated without reserve or 
generously given, and with a promptitude that 
explains in great measure how he has been able to 
deal so efficiently with the enormous correspondence 
involved in the compilation of this Survey. 

Excluding the languages of the Karen and Mai. 
Families, which are only spoken in Burma, 
and the affiliation of which is still doubtful, the 

It may be from Mar pillai (=rMaju pilla 


'- 1 It is difficult to get at the root meaning of Mappifiai. 
another son. 
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Survey deals with four great Families of languages, , 
viz., the Indo-European, Dravidian, Austric and 
Tibeto-Chinese, spoken respectively by some 232, 
53, 3 and 2 millions of persons, besides the un- 
classed Gipsy dialects, Burushaski and Andam- 
anese. From the Families we descend in accord- 
ance with careful scientific classification through 
Sub-Families, Branches, Groups and Sub-Groups to j 
the languages and dialects in actual use. In the | 
volumes already published we have seen how the : 
original conception of the survey was enlarged as ! 
the work progressed. Upon the foundation of the j 
specimens referred to above has been built a vast 
linguistic fabric, strengthened, if not cemented, by ■ 
historical and ethnological testimony. We have 
descriptive accounts of each language and dialect 
and of the peoples who speak them, and in respect j 
of most of the forms of speech a more or less com- 
plete grammatical account, with a bibliography for 
the benefit of research workers. And last, but not | 
least, we have suitable maps indicating, as far as 1 
this can be indicated in such manner, the areas over 
which the various languages are spoken at the 
present day. 

In the volume now before us Sir George Grierson 
presents a general yet comprehensive summary of 
the results of the survey as a whole. This is 
prefaced by an interesting Introduction, in which he 
gives a historical review of previous inquiries into 
the languages of India, from the time of Albiruni 
down to that of Pater W. Schmidt, credit being duly 
apportioned to the initiative and labours of mis- 
sionaries and other scholars, and just praise allotted 
to the splendid work of B. H. Hodgson and Major 
R. Leech. In spite of the individual research of 
so many devoted scholars, most readers will be 
astonished to learn that up to the year 1878 nobody 
had made even a catalogue of all the languages 
spoken in India, and that rough estimates of their 
number varied between 00 and 60 and 250 ! The 
difficulties attending the earlier stages of the survey 
are described with many humourous details ; and 
then we have exhibited in Chapters II to XVI the 
vast panorama of languages, classified, correlated ! 
and annotated with a wealth of scholarly and ins- 
tructive description. Here we have the pith of the 
whole results of the Survey set forth in a systematic 
and masterly manner, yet in a most readable form, 
each chapter being replete with matter of interest. 
The skill with which the huge web of language! 
has been woven together and then spread out to 
view compels our admiration. 

One of the most striking linguistic discoveries 
that followed from Schmidt's now famous researches 
into the affinities of the Mon, Khmer and Kh&si 
languages was that of the existence, at some very 
ancient time, of a great family ol languages, now 
called the Austric Family, traces of which are still 
found from Kanawar in the Pan jab across the north 
of India and through Further India across the Pacific 
Ocean to Faster Island off the coast of South 
\merica and southwards to New Zealand. 
Languages of this family extended, in fact, over an 


area wider than that occupied by any other group 
of tongues. Among the branches of languages 
appertaining to this family is that now known 
as the Mu pdd branch of languages, originally 
supposed to belong to the Dravidian Family, and 
first recognized as distinct therefrom by Max Muller 
in 1854. The present survey has revealed that 
languages of this branch must at some time have 
been spoken over a much wider area than at present ; 
Mupfia influences are traceable in neighbouring 
tongues, and there is a line of peculiar forms of 
speech in the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan 
tracts, extending from Darjiling to the Panjab, 
showing evident traces of a previously existing 
language of the Munda type, which has been over- 
laid by the Tibeto-Burman of later immigrants. 
This is but one of the many instances in which the 
Survey furnishes indications of ethnic movements 
that may lead to far-reaching conclusions as to 
the migrations of peoples in prehistoric times. 
Such conclusions, however, must only be drawn 
with reserve, as many examples have been cited 
to show the danger of basing ethnological the- 
ories on linguistic facts. One of the best known 
cases of this perhaps is that of the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan, who speak n language in essence 
Dravidian, but who have no physical characteris- 
tics to entitle them to be classed ethnologically with 
the speakers of Dravidian tongues in southern India, 
and the existence of whom has led to diametrically 
opposed theories of migration. Here, as elsewhere. 
Sir George maintains a characteristically judicial 
attitude. One of his most conspicuous qualifications 
for his task is the candour and fairness with which 
be states rival views : he has throughout set himself, 
and observed, the rule that the results of his work 
were “ not to be bundles of theories, but eolleetions 
of facts'’: to dogmatizing he never descends. 

The chapters that c-l.vm the closest attention of 
students of northern India are those (VIII to XV) 
that treat of the Indo-Aryan languages, as Sir 
George has made the studv of these peculiarly his 
own. Reference is made to the various theories 
propounded from time to time as to the so-called 
“original home ’’ of the people speaking a language 
li-ora which the Indo-European tongues (both centum 
end .■intern) are descended : and in this connexion 
Sir George enters a protest against the inexact 
use of the term ‘ Aryan '. so frequently applied, in 
an extended sense, as equivalent to ‘ Indo-European.’ 
He points out that it is really the name of one of the 
tribes of sat* m -speakers, as used by these people 
themselves : in this latter sense only has it been 
employed in the Survey. Whatever may have 
been the so-called ‘original home’ of the ancestors 
of these people — and as to this he keeps an open 
mind — he lays emphasis upon the importance of the 
generally admitted fact that an Aryan people, 
called the Mandas, were in possession of northern 
and north-western Persia about 2500 B.c., who 
had gods whose names we meet subsequently in 
India, and who spoke a .totem lansim e elr- lv 
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-connected with the ancient \edic Sanskrit. In- 
fluenced doubtless by this evidence, he considers 
that the Aryans first entered Persia, whence, they 
sent off-shoots into India and into the Hindu- 
kush. The speech of those who went into India 
became the parent of the Indo Aryan languages, 
and owing to its isolated position there, was more 
conservative and developed more slowly than 
the parent language left behind in Persia. 
The Dardic languages he would regard as descen- 
dants of the speech of other waves of emigrants, who 
broke off from the Eranian stock some time later, 
and wandered in the direction of the Hindukush 
and thence descended into the Dard country. 
Later waves of this last emigration, when the 
characteristics of the Eranian languages had nearly 
fully developed, settled in the Hindukush itself, 
and their speech ultimately became the Eranian 
Ghalchah languages. These are highly important 
conclusions ; and the only question seems to be 
whether the presence of the Dardic languages, with 
their proto-Eranian affinities, and the Ghalchah 
tongues, with their later Eranian characteristics, 
cannot be accounted for by migrations through 
channels other than that suggested. If the move- 
ment were from Persia eastwards and north-east- 
wards towards tho head -waters of the Oxus, it would 
be interesting to know what traces, if any, had been 
left in the tongues of tribes now living in the area 
to the west and north-west of the Hindukush. 
When we have succeeded in deciphering the script 
on the ancient seals found at sites in the Indus 
basin, and in correlating the language represented 
thereby, fresh light will be shed on the linguistic 
history of northern India. With the development 
of the Indo-Aryan languages within India we are 
on surer ground. This important subject is 
succinctly dealt with in Chapter XII, in which Sir 
Ceorge traces the descent of the current Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars from the vernacular dialects of 
the period of the Vedic Hymns, or ‘ Primary 
Prakrits.’ After what may have been a long interval 
we come to what have been called the ‘ Secondary 
Prakrits” the earliest record of which we get in 
the Asoka inscriptions, commonly called Pali. At 
this stage we find two main divisions, Western and 
Eastern, and between these two what is known as ! 
ArdhamdyadM , partaking of the nature of both. 

It is the later, or po.sf-Pali period of this stage that is 
generally referred to as the age of the Prakrits. 
Then we have the local, ‘corrupt’ variations 
of Prakrit known as the Apabhramsa <, which 
have had such influence on the modern vernaculars ; 
and, finally, the ‘Tertiary Prakrit’ stage, or that i 
of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, a stage that 
was probably reached by about 1000 a.d. Con- 
currently with this development, wo have what is 
known as Classical Sanskrit, itself derived from one 
of the Primary Prakrit dialects, but fixed in its 
existing form by the labours of grammarians, that 
may be said to have culminated in the work of the 
famous Panini (circa 4th century B.c.). The 


influences of this classical (written) language, of 
Dra vidian, Munda, Indo-Chinese, Persian and 
Arabic, and even of European languages upon the 
current vernaculars are also briefly surveyed. In 
Chapters XIII — XV the languages of the Outer, 
Mediate and Inner Sub-Branches are reviewed in 
some detail. It will be remarked that, in connexion 
with their distribution. Sir George specifically dis- 
claims any share in the theory (with which his name 
had been associated) put forward by Hoernle of two 
Indo-Aryan invasions, adding that he has “ always 
been of opinion that it is not necessary to postulate 
two distinct invasions ", 

In his concluding remarks (Chapter XVII) Sir 
George gives us a retrospect of the work as a whole 
— the summing up of a cultured and mature mind, 
that rises at times to a high pitch of eloquence. He 
regrets the incompleteness of the Survey, in that it 
does not cover the whole of India and Burma, for 
reasons for which he personally was not responsible, 
rejoicing that a separate Linguistic Survey of Burma 
has since been undertaken : he laments the absence, 
also unavoidable, of reference to the important 
subject of phonetics ; he draws attention to the value 
of gramophone records for purposes of both instruc- 
tion and study ; and he expresses his own confidence 
in the general accuracy of the results of the Survey. 
Finally he records, with characteristic warmth, his 
thanks to all his co adjutors. He gives a graphic 
picture of the extraordinary variety of languages, 
some never yet reduced to writing, represented by 
the modern vernaculars of India, from the points 
of view of vocabulary, grammatical system, power 
of expressing ideas, etc. — a vast complex of contrasts. 
*' -And over all there broods the glamour of eastern 
mystery. Through all we hear the inarticulate 
murmur of past ages, — of ages when the Aryans 
wandered with their flocks across the rivers 
of Mesopotamia ; when the Indo-Chinese had not yet 
issued from their home on the Yangtse-kiang ; 
j when some prehistoric Indian Teucer dared to lead 
| his companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia ; 
j and perhaps when there existed the Lemurian 
! continent where now sweep the restless waves of the 
Indian Ocean.” Special attention should be drawn 
to Sir George's weighty plea for accurate study of 
the vernaculars, without which “ the true modern 
India will never be known to us.” “Hitherto” 
he writes, “ scholars have busied themselves with the 
tongues and thoughts of ancient India, and have 
too often presented them as illustrating the India of 
modern times”. How- true ! And what restraint 
in expression '. 

The volume contains an important Supplement 
(pp. 201 — 388) consisting of additional accounts of 
languages dealt with in volumes previously printed, 
prepared from material that has subsequently be- 
come available, among which should be mentioned 
specially the valuable account of Tirahi, compiled 
through the agency, and with the persona 
co-operation of that indefatigable and distinguished 
scholar Sir Aurel Stein, and the detailed survey 
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of Gilgiti Shimi rendered possible by the thorough 
study of that language made by Colonel D. L. R- 
Lorimer. These two sections form notable additions 
to the Survey. The volume further contains a 
Classified List of Languages, a List of Gramophone 
Records (a branch of linguistic study which Sir 
George has been chiefly instrumental in developing), 
an Index of Language -Names, and eleven most 
useful maps, illustrating the distribution of the 
languages described. 

Sir George Grierson is to be most warmly con- 
gratulated upon the completion of this truly great 
work, with which he has been continuously occupied 
for just over thirty years — a work that is, moreover, 
unique, as no such survey has yet been carried out 
in respect of any other country in the world : and no 
commendation can be too high for the manner 
in which he has performed his task. All interested 
in the scientific study of Oriental languages are like- 
wise tb be congratulated that the Survey was en- 
trusted to one whose many qualifications combined 
to render him pre-eminently fitted for the work : 
vide linguistic attainments ; intimate acquaintance 
with the country concerned, its people and their 
character, acquired by close and sympathetic touch 
during 25 years’ administrative experience ; a 
remarkable capacity for work and power of organi- 
zation ; a spirit of enthusiasm that infected all who 
had the pleasure of assisting him ;a mind trained to 
assess impartially the value of evidence ; a sense 
of humour, that acts so often as a lubricant to the 
brain ; and, not the least valuable, a deep and genuine 
affection for the land and its people that inspired 
him throughout his long labour. 

Sir George s eminent services have since been 
rewarded by the signal honour of the conferment 
of the Order of .Merit. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham, 


The Empire op the Great Mogol, a translation 
of de Laet’s De Impebio Maoni Mogous, by 
J. S. Hoy land, with Notes by S. N. Bannerjee, 
1928. Bombay. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 

Prof. J. S. Hoyland deserves the thanks of all 
students of Indian History for placing a translation 
of de Laet’s well known work in their hands, for 
the original Latin edition has become rare and 
not at all at the disposal of the ordinary enquirer. 
The new edition is moreover all the more welcome 
for the annotations of Prof. S. N. Bannerjee. The 
work b pre-eminently a compilation, but so far 
from being negligible for that reason, it actually 
carries on. after some three centuries, de Laet’s 
own plan, as he himself was par excellence a compiler. 
As a Director of the Dutch East India Company 
he was naturally interested in Indian History, 
and was besides an indefatigable writer. As a 
writer he was learned, laborious and careful to 
bring the information he acquired with great 
assiduity up to date in his time. Ho'thus pro- 
duced a book which has been highly valued by 
all subsequent st adents. 

Prof. Hoyland has performed his task with 
skill and knowledge, and has been ably backed by 
Prof. Bannerjee in the matter of annotations. 
These have not been by any means a light matter 
to accomplish, for de Laet is not at all easy in his 
renderings of Oriental names and words. As 
an old annotator I can say that Prof. Bannerjee’s 
notes are adequate and not overdone. Altogether 
Indian scholars can now congratulate themselves 
on possessing the invaluable de Laet in a form that 
will materially help them in their studies. 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MOUNT MERE ON ANCIENT INDIAN COINS. 

I a entvre o:i a small epicycle of speculations on the 
so-called cadya-symbol found on many Indian coins 
from the earliest times. 

As is now generally admitted, this symbol re- | 
presents not a caitya but a mountain. At its 
basis is normally a waved pattern which is most i 
naturally to be interpreted as signifying a river or 
lake. That at or.ee suggests tlie Mountain of Heaven ; 
— tiie Mount MC-ru of classical literature — and the 
dh ine Lake at its base. The mountain is associated 
on coins with other symbols— sun, moon, a tree, and 
on punch-marked coins also a bird and a beast, possi- 
bly an antelope. The sun and moon are obvious. 
The tree, however, demands explanation. Some- 
times it stands on the ground at the side of the ! 
mountain, sometimes upon the mountain, and some- 
times it is absent. Either then it originally formed an 
integial part ot thedesign, or else it was added later 1 


to the mountain, which is equally possible : the 
separate and solitary tree enclosed in a square 
paling is a common device on coins. On either view 
the tree may be compared to the Iranian White 
Haoma [Soma] or gaokyryna which grows in heaven 
and gives immortality, and may conceivably be 
meant for the Kalpa-drumo, of Indian legend. 
The bird I take to be Garueja alighting on the Mount 
of Heaven to carry away India's Soma (,/. especially 
Suparn&dhyaya xiii, 5, P . 263 in Charpentier's 
edition) On other punch-marked coins we find 
a huge b,rd on a which reminds us of Garuda 
on the tree Rauhiria, a well-known mythic trait 
"" * h 6ee Charpeutier, Die Suparnaeage , pp.’ 

t6, 368. The Rauhina may be the “Eagle's 
Tree” of the Iranian Yasht, xii, § 17, which mav 
possibly be the same as the Gaokw 9 na._(Re pr inted 
from Yama y Gandharva , * Glaucus in BSOS. 

vol. I\, p. 714 note.) 

L. D. Barnett. 
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THE DATE OF BHASKARA RAVI VARMAN. 

( A Rejoinder.) 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

In The Indian Antiquary for August 1927 (vol. LVI, pp. 141-143), there appears an article” 
under the above heading by Mr. K. G. Sankar. The very same article was published by 
Mr. Sankar in the issue of The Western Star, Trivandrum, dated November 19, 1926, and my 
rejoinder appeared in the same paper on November 20, and Mr. K. N. Daniel’s on December 
14, 15. 16 and 17 of the same year. In these rejoinders we pointed out several mistakes in 
Mr. Sankar’s article. But, for some unknown reason, he has re-published it in The Indian 
Antiquary, with all those mistakes, with the exception of the word ‘ plates ’ in “his reading is 
not supported by the plates” (paragraph 4 of his article), which he has corrected into ‘plate’ 
(singular) as I suggested. This, however, is the most insignificant of his mistakes. 

Instead of reproducing here my original rejoinder intoto, I shall give below extracts from it, 
which will serve to point out some of the other mistakes that he ought to have corrected. 

1. “ Mr. Sankar says : ' Mr. T. K. Joseph .... told me that he was able to read 
the word pandu (i.e., of old) in the original inscription, in connection with the festival insti- 
tuted by Sri Vallabhan Kodai.’ 

“It is true that (on Saturday, 26th December 1925) Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer, Mr. Sankar, 
and myself were having a talk together in the morning, on the date of BMskara Ravi and 
some other topics. But I never said in the course of our conversation that I could read 
pandu in connection with the festival. What I said was that the lithic inscription speaks 
of pantu kotukkum arichi, i.e., rice that used to be given formerly or in olden times, and that 
therefore Vallavan Kodai must have lived pandu or prior to BMskara Ravi, in whose reign 
the inscription was engraved. Vallavan Kodai was reigning in 973 a.d., and BMskara 
Ravi in 1047-1105 according to me, or in 1073-1131 according to Mr. Sankar. So pandu is 
quite relevent and significant there ” . . . . 

2. “ Again, Mr. Sankar says that my reading of pandu is not supported by the ‘ plates’, 
i.e., the fascimile of the (lithic) inscription. But the word is there entire and intact. 
Anybody who knows Vatteluttu can easily verify my statement.” The facsimile appears 
opposite p. 189 of Travancore Archceological Series, vol. V, Trivandrum, 1925. 

3. “ Mr. Sankar says that ' it is agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Mr. 
Joseph.'for reasons which he has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli 
plates could not be removed from each other by any long interval 

To this I replied : “ Hear my opponent, Mr. Daniel. : That all the Parkara Iravi in- 
scriptions ’ (so says Mr. K. N. Daniel) ‘ belong to the same period ’ is ‘ a fact of whieh 
neither Mr. Joseph nor anybody on earth entertains any doubt.’ ” (See The Western Star of 
October 7, 1926). The Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates mentioned by Mr. Sankar 
are two of the Parkara Iravi (i.e., Bhaskara Ravi) inscriptions to which Mr. Daniel refers. 

It is evident therefore that Mr. Sankar’s statement about my being ‘ the single excep- 
tion ’ is incorrect. In fact, as long ago as May 1925, I declared in my Malabar Christian 
Copper-Plates (in Malayalam), pp. 69, 70, that all Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions so far published 
were of the same period. 

I see no reason why Mr. Sankar should have, in such an authoritative journal as The 
Indian Antiquary, repeated his old mistakes, in spite of the fact that both Mr. Daniel and 
myself had pointed them out quite definitely. 

* 

* * 

I shall next point out certain dates for BMskara Ravi Varman, given by the tradition of 
the Jews of Cochin, to whose leader BMskara Ravi granted the famous Cochin copper- plates : 

1. On 6th September 1925, according to my diary, a Jew of Paravur, near Cochin, told me 
that the Jews came first to Calicut in Anno Mundi (the Hebrew year) 3830, and to Cochin a 
thousand years later, i.e., about a.m. 4830, and received the Jewish copper-plate grant still 


1 
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extant. Now, we know that the starting point of Jewish chronology is October 7, b.c. 3761. 
Therefore a.m. 4830 corresponds to (4830 minus 3761 = ) a. d. 1069, which according to Jewish 
tradition turns out to be the approximate date of the Cochin plates, as well as of Bhaskara 
Ravi, whose name occurs in the Cochin plate inscription as the donor of the grant. 

2. According to another Jewish tradition recorded by a Jew in the Annual Supplement 
to the Malayalam newspaper Mitavddi for 1926, p. 20, column 2, Luza, an influential Cran- 
ganore Jew, who had been murdered by the Portuguese just before they took possession of 
Cranganore, belonged to the thirteenth generation of the family of Joseph Rabban, to whom 
Bhaskara Ravi granted the Cochin plates. 

We know the Jews are very particular about their genealogy. We know also that the 
Portuguese took Cranganore in a.d. 1503. And it is generally agreed that three generations 
comprise a century. (See Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 1895, s.v. Generation.!) 

Now, thirteen generations or ( X 100= ) 433 years from Joseph Rabban, brings us to 1505. 
Joseph Rabban, and hence his contemporary Bhaskara Ravi, therefore, lived about (1505 
minus 433=) a.d. 1072. 

It may be objected that there is no reason why the two traditions referred to above 
should be correct in their statements. Certainly I admit that tradition may or may not be 
correct, and I grant for the present that the above traditions may not be correct. But it 
must be noted that these presumably incorrect traditions agree in assigning Bhaskara Ravi 
to about a.d. 1069 — 1072, or in round figures to about a.d. 1070. 

* 

jjt * 

Let us now consider another Jewish date for Bhaskara Ravi. I got two MS. volumes 
of old Jewish songs in Malayalam, one on the 7th and the other on the 13th November 1926. 
They contained two corrupt texts of a song in three parts, describing Joseph Rabbin's 
riding on an elephant in procession to the Cranganore synagogue, taking the copper-platc 
grant with him. That song contains a chronogram. Here is a translation of the first verse, 
and of the portion containing the chronogram. 

Part I, 

Verse 1. 

1. In the presence of God, praise ! 

2. In the city of Kota , where everything is available, 

3. Cheers and cymbals are in front. 

4. He 3 has found favour with three kings. 4 

5. Elephants and men and the king 6 come together. 

6. (Text corrupt.) 

7 . While he comes, after receiving such favours, 

8. Let us sing to Joseph Rabban, (Nine verses more in Part I.) 

Part II. 


Verse 1. 

1. In world-famed Vanchi*, from the exalted monarch,* 

2. He received favours such as the crown, 3 the daytime lamp. 9 and walking cloth. 19 

1 " Generation, a single succession! natural descent, th7'childmn oFThe slme parents • in O 

three generations are accounted to make a century.”— Ch.amb. Encyc.. 1S9.3, vol. V, p. pm. ’ 

2 Kota is the same as Tamil Makotai, Cranganore. 3 jp, Joseoh R’bban 

‘ lt e tW kmg3 “ ay 1)6 Bbaskara his apparent, and’another prince of the same house 

5 Tbe composer of the song regards Joseph Rabban as a kin - of the .Terrs 

near Cranganore.^^^^ 0 ^*^ 11 ^ 111 ^ )r °^ er * y ’ Tl ™ Anchaikkajam), Bhaskam Ravi’s capital. It is very 

* The exalted monarch is the PerumiU, who was overlord of all Hula bar 

8 Thomas Cana, the great leader of the Christians of Malabar is said to , 

Ch&raman Perurnkl, i. e ., the Chera king of Cranganore, in a.d. . 145 . ’ ‘ ~~ ' e ed a crown from 

9 Lamp lit by day on festive occasions. 

10 Cloth spread on the way for privileged persons to walk alone without touching the -round. 
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3. He filled the city with money gladly scattered under head and foot 11 — 

4. He, the chief subject of the crowned king. 12 (3600 arivitafi, i.e.) Sprinkle 3600 rice 

grains ! 


Verse 2. 

1. In the year arivitare, from him according to everybody’s desire. 

2. He got the copper-plate beautifully engraved. 

3. You shall have an elephant if you describe the coming of Sri Anandan. 13 

4. See the royal Sri Anandan come riding on the back of an elephant ; 14 

5. See the virtuous Sri Anandan come riding on horseback. 

6. Under a green umbrella, behold ! women received him and he entered the synagogue. 

(Nine more verses follow in Part II. One verse in Part III.) 

According to the song, arivitare is the year in which the Cochin Jewish copper-plate was 
engraved (Verse 2, fine 1). But the previous line has ‘ 3600 amufare. ’ Sprinkling of rice grains, 
betel leaves and other things on auspicious occasions, is an old Malabar custom; but there 
is no limit to the number of rice grains to be so sprinkled. So we may infer that the com- 
poser of the song put in the number 3600 to indicate the date. 

The date, therefore, may be taken to be ' 3600 arivitare. ’ And since the Jews of Malabar 
have been, and are, using the Hebrew year, month and date in all their documents and even 
in their ordinary letters, we have to suppose that the year indicated by ‘ 3600 arivitare ’ is 
the Hebrew year, known as Annus Mundi. About a.d. 1070 was the date we got from 
the two Jewish traditions already laid under contribution, a.d. 1070 corresponds to a.m. 
4831. So if there is any truth at all in the traditions and the song, we have to get something 
like 4831 out of ‘ 3600 arivitare..' or about 1231 out of ‘ arivitare ’ alone. 

Two courses are open to us. We can give arivitapt either the Hebrew value or the Indian 
value of the katapayadi system. This is the value according to the Hebrew system : 


A 

= aleph = 

1 

Ri 

— resh = 

200 

Vi 

— vau = 

6 

Ta 

= tau = 

400 

Re 

= resh = 

200 


Total 

807 


In the Hebrew system the values of the several letters are simply added together as in 
the Roman system (MDCLVI = 1000 + 500 + 100 + 50 + 5+ 1). 

The value of the chronogram arivitare according to the Indian system followed in Malabar 
also is 26420, obtained by substituting for the letters the corresponding numerals and reading 
the figures from right to left, or reversing them as usual in the Indian system. 

"q a 4* g 1 ^ | = 26420, when reversed. 

11 The poet means that the money scattered by Joseph Rabban thickly covered the ground and 
even buried the crowd. 

12 Tho crowned king is Bhaskara Ravi. There were crowned kings and uncrowned kings in Malabar. 
According to the unpublished Sioane MS. (No. 2 7 18 A, British Museum, London, Portuguese text, dated 
1676 or after), “ the kings who wear the crowns are the following : the king of Coehim, the king of Thanor, 
the king of Charipalicura, the king of Parapulle, the king of Charaillon, the king Tilluchur Coille, the 
king of Coullao, the king of Ballango, .... the king of Cranganore. Only the king of Coehim may 

wear the royal crown in all the kingdoms of Mallivar as Emperor and Supreme Lord of them.” (Folio 2v. 

Translation kindly supplied by the Rev. Fr. H. Ho3ten, S. J., of Darjeeling.) 

It is as the rightful heir and descendant of Bh&skara Ravi said to be the last Perumal, or overlord, of 
Malabar that the king of Cochin cau vear the royal crown as emperor or supreme lord. 

13 Sri Anandan here is Joseph P.abban, to whom, according to Malabar Jewish tradition, Bhaskara 
Ravi gave tho name Sri Anandan Joseph Rabban. Sri Anandan may be translated ‘he who is happy 
in prosperity ’. 

1 4 Riding on an elephant was in olden days a special privilege of kings and great men. 


s 
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But we want a number close to 1231, and both 807 and 26420 are far away from it. 

Kow, there is a way of dropping one of the digits of 26420 by taking only arivitar which 
has in Maiayalam much the same meaning as arivitare. And the number represented by 
arivitar is 6420. 

A ri vi tar ) = 6420, when reversed. 

0 2 4 o J 

6420 too is nowhere near 1231. 

How then are we to interpret the chronogram so as to get something like 1231 ? It is 
indeed a great pity that we have no interpretation of it handed down to us by old Jewish 
writers. Neither does any Jew of the present day know how to interpret it. 

I cut the Gordian knot by altering arivitar into y arivitar. I do so for this reason. The 
author of the song must have split the year number (which he could very well express as a 
whole) into 3600 and arivitar because he wanted to indicate the month and date also. And 
if we write ar-i-vi-tar and read it in the Hebrew fashion we get tarvi-iar, wherein we have iar 
standing for the Hebrew month Iyar, and tarvi standing for the date. It is the y of this Iyar 
that I put in. and alter arivitar into yarivitar. 

Now, yarivitar, which is the reversed form of the Hebrew expression for the month and 

date, represents 1246. 

t Ya ri vi tar \ 
l 1 2 4 6 y 

And 1246 is very near 1231, something close to whicli number we were in search of. 

So ‘ 3600 yarivitar ’ stands for (3600 + 1246=) a.m. 4846, which corresponds to a.d. 1085. 
As we already presumed, tarvi indicates the day of the month Iyar. The Hebrew letters 
Tau, Resh and Vau, of which tarvi is made up, stand respectively for 400, 200, and 6, the 
vowels not being usuaUy written. Of these numbers, 6 alone can represent the day of a 
month, which never has 200 or 400 days. 

Thus. I suppose that the number and the chronogram of the Jewish song give us for the 
Cochin plates of Bhaskara Ravi the 6th day of the month Iyar of the Hebrew year 4846, cor- 
responding to a.d. 1083. 

It may be pointed out here that by altering arivitar into yarivitar inline 1 of verse 2 the sense 
is not affected at all. In the previous line, the last one of verse 1. arivitar need not be altered. 

'Jj. 

Now one verv remarkable fact about this date, a.d. 1085, for the Cochin Jewish plates 
is that we get the very same date if we take a.d. 1060. which Messrs. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai 
and K N. Daniel got b3' careful astronomical calculation, as the date of the Peruana tC 
inscription of Bhaskara Ravi. 

This Perunna inscription is of the (2+12) 14th year of Bhaskara Ravi, whose initial 
regnal year must therefore have fallen in a.d. 1047. The Cochin Jewish plates, which were 
engraved in the (2 + 36) 38th year of Bhaskara Ravi, must therefore be of a.d. 1085. 

* ’ * 

Add to these pieces of evidence those of paleography and language. In my Malabar 
Christian Copper-Pla f e3, Trivandrum, 1925. p. 71. I leave shown that in point of language 
the Cochin Copper-plates and other inscriptions of Bhaskara Ravi are of the period a.d. 875 
to 1218, and added a footnote (No. 18) to the effect that the late Mr. L. D. Swftmikannu 
Pillai’s date, circa a.d. 1000, for Bhaskara Ravi may turn out to be correct. Palaeography 
too points to circa a.d. 1000 for Bhaskara Ravi. 

To sum up the arguments so far, we have— 

(1) A Jewish tradition pointing to circa a.d. 1069 as a date for Bhaskara Ravi. 

(2) Another Jewish tradition leading us to circa 1072. 


!» Peruana is a village in Central Travancore. 
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(3) A Jewish chronogram, which can be so interpreted so as to yield a.d. 10 s ^ for a set 
of copper-plates of that king. 

(4) A possible date (a.d. 1080) astronomically arrived at, which would lead us to the 
same a.d. 1085 for the above plates. 

(5) Linguistic and palaeographic evidence, which points to a period including the 
above dates. 

* 

* * 

Of course, an opponent can legitimately object that the traditions may be wrong, the 
chronogram and its interpretation may be wrong, the astronomical data that led to a.d. 1060 
may be wrong, and my linguistic and pornographic estimate may be wrong. Very well. 
But all my wrong things, quite independently of one another, agree in pointing to about 
A.d. 1069 — 1085 as the date of Bhaskara Ravi. 

That, indeed, is strange evidence, and at the same time strong evidence — evidence as 
strong as. if not stronger than, any already accredited historical assertion has to support it. 

* 

* * 

On the other hand, Mr. Daniel's date, 6th century a.d.. for Bhaskara Ravi, has only a single 
argument — the astronomical one — to support it. And if Mr. Daniel were to concede — as I have 
done in the case of the date a.d. 1060, and as evc-ybody should do — that the astronomical data 
from which he derived his dates, maybe wrong, his whole fabric would fall to the ground. For 
his dates have nothing else to support them. He does not even attempt to show that the 
language and palaeography of the Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions arc of about the sixth century. 

Mr. Daniel speaks of “ very sure astronomical data for calculating the dates.” (Reprint 
of his article, p. 14.) Pace Mr. Daniel and Mr. Sankar, one cannot be so confident of astrono- 
mical data found in old records. Epigrapliists know of a large number of inscriptions in 
which astronomical data are wrong in some particular or other. Errare est humanum. And 
authors of inscriptions, ephemerides and calendars are but human. 

* 

* * 

I have already in the course of a long, unfinished controversy (which lasted for about a 
year) between Mr. Daniel and myself in a Travaneore Malayalam paper, and in The Western 
Star of 27t'i July, 1926, pointed out the most serious defects in his argument. Some of 
them are enumerated below. 

(1) Instead of taking the astronomical data a; provisionally correct, he regards them as 
positively correct. 

(2) He confines himself to the period from a.d. 100 to 1400. and searches for dates there, 
and there alone. We know there were Perumals (or overlords like Bhaskara Ravi) in Malabar 
even before a.d. 109. And he gives no reason why he confined himself to the period 
from 100 to 1400. How did Mr. Daniel divine that Bhaskara Ravi lived in 100 to 1400 a.d.? 

(3) He says, on p. 17 of the Reprint : I need hardly say that if we examine these dates 
for five thousand years we shall not find other dates which fulfil all these requirements.” Of 
course, we shall not, if we examine these dates (i.c.. a.d. 526, 1060 ; 571, 666) for five thousand 
years. But I suppose Mr. Daniel actually means that if we examine a period of five thousand 
years just prior to a.d. 109, we shall not find two dates there which fulfil all these requirements. 
That is a very bold prophesy. So we can legitimately suggest to him to extend his calculations 
to the period of 5000 years declared by him e.r cathedra to be sterile of suitable dates. In 
fact, after reading my criticism in The Western Star of 27th July 1926, Mr. Daniel did search 
for dates in the above period of 5009 years. 

(4) For reconciling the various Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions he takes some of the years 
mentioned in them as denoting the king's age. There is no warrant for this. For it is 
the regnal year that is invariably mentioned in ancient Malabar records, and not the king ’s 
age. Can Mr. Daniel quote instances in which the age of a king is mentioned in Malabar 
inscriptions for the purpose of indicating the time of engraving them ? 
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(5) Then, again, Mr. Daniel takes some years as expired and some as current. (See his 
Reconciliation Table). We may take all as current. When people speak of, say, the 13th 

year, they do not mean the 14th. . 

Take for instance the 14th and 13th years of Bhaskara Ravi (Nos. 2 & 3 m the Table), 
in both of which Jupiter stood in Makaram. The following diagram will indicate the regnal 
years and their portions included in the Jupiter-in-Makaram year. 

i j. in Makaram 1 
13th (regnal year) 13th | 1 4th ( regna l ye ar) 1 4t h. j 

We see from this that Jupiter could be in Makaram both in the 13th regnal year current 
and in the 14th regnal year current. 

(6) Mr. Daniel has thrown overboard all considerations of the language and palaeography 
of the Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions. That is a serious mistake. In ascertaining the date of a 
genuine inscription the proper course, adopted by the generality of scholars, is to consider its lin- 
cmistic and paleographic aspects first. For, if the record is not spurious, there is no possibility at 
all of its beinw engraved in language and characters different from those of the actual time of 
writing. Whereas astronomical details mentioned in it may go wrong in some particular or other. 

Yet Mr. Daniel has preferred astronomical evidenceto linguistic and paleographic, and even 
there he has inexplicably limited himself to an arbitrarily chosen period, viz., “ nearly 1400 
years from the end of the first century to the beginning of the fifteenth.” (Reprint, p. 15). 

* * 

Let us now pass on to some points raised by Mr. Sankar. He takes the Perunna inscrip- 
tion of the (2+12) 14th year of an unnamed king as relating to Bhaskara Ravi’s predecessor 
Indu Kotai. On the other hand the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Mr. K. N. Daniel and 
myself have attributed it to Bhaskara Ravi himself. My reasons for doing so are— 

(1) Almost all the inscriptions of Bhaskara Ravi use the formula ‘ Xth year opposite the 
second year ’ to express his regnal year, while those of Indu Kotai use ‘Xth year opposite the fifth 
year ’ for the same purpose. The Perunna inscription referred to above, which is palaeographically 
similar to, and is inscribed among, the Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions on the walls of the same temple 
in the villageof Perunna, uses the Bhaskara Ravi formula ‘ Xth year opposite the second year’. 

(2) The Jewish chronogram, as interpreted by me above, yields a.d. 1085 for the Cochin 
plates of Bhaskara Ravi. Calculating from the astronomically possible date a.d. 1060 for 
this Perunna inscription, which we, in an earlier part of this paper, assumed to belong to 
Bhaskara Ravi, we got the very same date a.d. 1085 for the Cochin plates of Bhaskara Ravi. 

Therefore, in all probability, the Perunna inscription above referred to belongs to Bhas- 
kara Ravi’s reign. 

Another untenable contention of Mr. Sankar is “ that 1st March 1116 a.c. satisfies the 
data of the Tirunelli plates in all respects ” because 8th Mina fell on 1st March, which was a 
Wednesday, and the asterism Uttara Phalgiuii ended on that day shortly after daybreak, 
allowing for an error of 24 minutes at the most. 

But Mr. K. N. Daniel says (in The Western Star of 18th December 1926) : The “ parahita 
system was exactly the astronomic system of the twelfth century. We can therefore by 

no means allow an error and bring the required asterism to the daybreak of 8th Mina.” 

* 

* * 

What then is the date of Bhaskara Ravi ? I have already shown that the initial year 
of his reign was a.d. 1047, and that he gave the famous Cochin copper-plate grant to the 
Jewish leader Joseph Rabban in a.d. 1085. In my opinion he reigned at least till a.d. 1105, 
which according to the late Mr. L. D. Sw&mikannu Pillai (see infra) is a possible date for the 
Tirunelli plate, No. 2, of Bh&skara Ravi, although Mr. K. N. Daniel discards it (a.d. 1105 
corresponding to Kali 4205) as wrong. (See Reprint, p. 15.) 

It was not impossible for a Malabar king of olden times to reign (1105 minus 1047) 58 
years or even longer. We know of South Indian kings who did actually reign more than 
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fifty years. For instance, the Pallava king Nandivarman Pallavamalla reigned for more than 
62 year3, and his son and successor, Dantivarman, reigned more than 51 years. (See Dub- 
reuil : Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondicherry, 1920, p. 28.) 

We may perhaps assume that Bh&skara Ravi came to the throne in a.d. 1047, in his 16th 
year, was crowned about two years later in his 18th year, and died when he was about 75. 
The following table will indicate what I consider the dates of the principal events of his life. 

Date (A.D.) Regnal year. Event. 

1031 . . . . .... . . . . Birth. 


1047 

1048 
1060 
1085 
1105 
1105 or after 


1st 

2nd 

14th (2+12) 
38th (2+36) 
43rd (wrong) 


Accession. 

Coronation. 

Perunna inscription engraved. 
Jewish plates granted. 

Tirunelli plate No. 2, engraved. 
Death. 


* 

* * 

It will be observed that I have taken the astronomical data and the regnal year (14th) 
of the Perunna inscription (of 1060) to be quite correct, while I have taken the data of the 
Tirunelli inscription to be very nearly correct, and the regnal year (43rd) to be quite wrong. 

As for the date a.d. 1105 for the Tirunelli inscription, Mr. Daniel says ( Reprint , p. 15) : 
“ There are two other dates given by Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai. They are Kali 
4205 ” (=a.d. 1105) “ and 4216. This is surely due to an oversight on the part of this emi- 
nent scholar. In fact he himself admits it in a reply to a letter of mine on this point.” 

On the other hand Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai the author of Indian Chronology, 
to whom I referred the matter while the controversy on the date of Bhaskara Ravi was going 
on between Mr, Daniel and myself for about ten months from 23rd June 1925, in the Mala- 
yalam newspaper Nava Bharati of Tiruvalla in Travancore, told me in his letter dated Fort 
St. George (Madras), 11th August 1925: — • 

“ I have not 1 * written to Mr. Daniel admitting that my date a.d. 1105 for the Tirunelli 
plate was wrong. I still think March 1, a.d. 1105, is the correct date and I adhere to what I 
last said about the position of Jupiter, viz., that according to Surya Siddhanta Jupiter was 
in Tula, though according to modem astronomy he would be in Vrischika.” 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s lamented death took place shortly afterwards (on 10th Septem- 
ber 1925), and so he had no opportunity to say more on the question in reply to Mr. Daniel, 
who with the support of some local astronomers (quoted in our controversy) maintains that 
A.D. 1105 is wrong. 

What is wrong with the date 1105 is, according to Mr. Daniel and his three supporters, 
the position of Jupiter. The inscription says that Jupiter was in Tula, but Mr. Daniel and his 
trio of supporters hold that Jupiter was in the first half of the next sign, Vrischika. (See our 
controversy, sections 169 to 179.) Let astronomers decide. 

* 

* * 

If, however, Jupiter was actually in Vrischika, we have to take the inscription to be 
wrong in that particular. But by no means can we take the record to the sixth century as 
Mr. Daniel has done. If, like Mr. Daniel, one were to ignore language and paleography, 
the surest of our bases, and rely entirely and solely on astronomical data assumed to be per- 
fectly correct, one could, on the strength of astronomical calculations, take Bhaskara Ravi to, 
say, the 10th, 50th or 100th or any other millennium before the Christian era. No one need 
limit oneself arbitrarily to the period a.d. 100 to 1400, as Mr. Daniel has done, but every one 
is at liberty to fish for suitable dates in the vast ocean of time. 

One may object that though language and palaeography are sure bases, the study of 
those aspects of inscriptions has not yet been systematically made. Very well. Then begin 
at once to make that study, setting aside astronomical calculations for the time being. 


18 Not was underlined twice by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai. 
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THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA. 

By Prop. B. D. BANERJI, M.A. 

(Continued from vol. LVII, p. 239.) 

II. Purushottama (1470 -97.) 

The death of Kapilendra in 1470 was followed by a war of succession. Firishta states 
that two of the sons of Kapilendra named Mahgal Rai and Ambar Rai were rival claimants 
for the throne and Ambar Rai sought the alliance of the Bahmani Sultan Muhammad III, 
who had succeeded his elder brother Nizam Shah on the 30th July 1463. At the time of 
his accession Muhammad was in his tenth year, and therefore at the time of the death of 
Kapilendra his age could not have been more than eighteen. The B urban- i- rna’as ir assigns, 
perhaps more correctly than Firishta, another reason for the interference of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani in the afiairs of the Orissan empire. According to this authority, *' In this 
year the Queen-Mother, Makhdumah Jahan, died, and in a.h. 875 (a.d. 1470) the Sultan 
assumed the reins of government. 

“ In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Telingana and informed the 
Sultan that the Raya of Orissa, who was he principal ra>jci of Telingana was dead. 

!! The Sultan was rejoiced to hear this news, and resolved upon the conquest of these 
dominions : accordingly he held a council of war with his nobles and ministers. Malik 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, who was one of the favourites of Ilumayun Shah, said : — “ With Your 
Majesty’s permission I will undertake this duty.” The Sultan invested him with a special 
robe of honour, and despatched him with some of the other nobles in that direction." 1 

On many different occasions the Biirhdn-i-rn i' dtir has proved itself to bo far more 
reliable than Firishta where Bahmani history is concerned. This is specially the case in 
Bahmani genealogy. Firishta’s version may therefore be regarded as unreliable. 
Muhammad III could not have taken much interest in the campaign as he was too young, 
but his nobles found this to be a fitting opportunity to revenge themselves for the numerous 
defeats they had suffered at the hand of Kapilendra, e.g.. the battle of Devarkonda, the 
invasion of the metropolitan district or Bidar etc. It is quite possible that at this time the 
Mu sal mans also interfered in the succession to the throne of Orissa ; but the principal cause 
of the Musalman invasion was the weakness of the empire of Orissa at this particular moment. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of the campaign, we should pause to consider the 
condition of the Eastern districts of the Indian Peninsula at the time of Kapilendra 's death. 
The Bahmani Sultans had grown stronger for the time being, upon the attainment of majo- 
rity of Muhammad III, but the Yadava or Vodeyar dynasty of Vijayanagara was fast 
approaching extinction. There are reasons to suppose that the emperor Virupaksha was 
alive in 1478, at least eight years afd-r the death of Kapilendra in 1470. 3 The Saluva chief 
Narasimha may have obtained the supreme power even in the life time of Virupaksha II, 
but at the time of Kapilendra’s death he was clearly still a subordinate. Narasa Navaka 
seems to have been serving under Saluva Narasimha at this time. Like the Musalman 
generals and nobles of Muhammad III Bahmani. the commanders of Virupaksha II also 
considered the death of the strong ruler of Orissa and the dissensions among his sons to be 
a very fitting opportunity for the reeonque.se of the districts in the Tamil and the Telugu 
country wrested from the Vijayanagara empire by the founder of the Siiryavamsa dynasty. 
Prof. S. K. Aiyangar considers that “ Saluva Narr.simha's first service to the empire w r as 
the beating back of this enemy right up to Rajahmimdry where the Bahmani Sultan, 
Muhammad, found him strongly entrenched in one of his campaigns.” 3 Now we are in 
a position to judge how it became possible for Saluva Narasimha to be present on the banks 
of the Godavari in 1474-75 when Muhammad III besieged the strong fort of Rajamahendri 

1 Indian Anti-pmry, vol. XXVIII, p. 285. 

2 Epi. I nil., vol. VIII, App. II, p. 15 , QucH..y. Epi. Cam , vol. V, pt. I, p. 11 S, No. 153. 

3 Sou-ces oj Vijayana-jar History, Madias, 1910, pp. 7-8. 
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During the Civil war between the sons of Kapilendra the Bahmanis obtained a chance of 
regaining control over the hill districts of Telingan4. When the Musalman advance into the 
coast-land of Telihgana barred the way of Orissa into the Southern Telugu and Northern 
Tamil districts, then Saluva Narasimha found it a comparatively easy job to reoccupy these 
districts and to include them once more in the empire of Vijayanagara. The history of these 
two different wars of Orissa with two of the greatest monarchies of Southern India must be 
studied separately. 

The real cause of the Bahmani invasion of Orissa in 1470 has been already quoted 
from the Burhdn-i-ma’dsir. Niz&m-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri, who had obtained the command 
of the expedition, defeated the Orissan army somewhere in the Northern Telugu country 
and advanced upon R&jamahendri. Firiskta says that in 1471 = 876 a,h. Ambar R&i a 
cousin of the king of Orissa complained to Muhammad III Bahmani that the throne of Orissa 
had been usurped by a Brahman (?) named Mangal Rai, the adopted son of the king 4 , i.e., 
Kapilendra. We know definitely from the calculations of the late Mr. Manmohan Cha- 
kra varti that the first year or the second ahka of the reign of Purushottama coincided with 
1469-70. This calculation is based on two inscriptions in the jagamohana of the temple of 
Jagann&tha at Puri 6 . Therefore the king of Orissa in 1471=876 a.h. could not have 
been a Brahmana. The Mangal Rai, mentioned by Firishta, if he had real existence, must 
be another son of Kapilendra. 

Firishta continues to state that Muhammad III Bahmani was extremely desirous of 
obtaining some part of the dominions of Orissa on the Eastern coast, specially Rajamahendri 
and Kondapalle. Firishta agrees with the Burhdn-i-ma’dsir in making Nizam-id-Mulk 
Hasan Bahri the Commander of the expedition against Orissa. He then states that 
Ambar Rai joined Hasan on the borders of Orissa. Hasan defeated Mangal Rfii and placed 
Ambar RSi on the throne of Orissa. Hasan, then, proceeded to capture Rajamahendri 
and Kondapalle*. There is no mention either of the Brahmana Mangal Rai or of Ambar 
Rai, the cousin of the late king of Orissa, in the Burhdn-i-ma' dsir . This book states directly 
that after the defeat of the Orissan army Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri captured Rajamahendri 
and marched to the south-west against Kondavidu. This is more natural as being the seat 
of an Orissan Viceroy. Kondapalle is not mentioned in this work. Niz&m-ul-Mulk Hasan 
besieged and captured Konlavidu and several other forts in the neighbourhood. This is 
the first stage in the wars of Muhammad III Bahmani with Purushottama. 

Before we proceed to consider the second stage we must take into account the expansion 
of Vijayanagara under Saluva Narasimha. Even during the life time of Virupaksha II, 
Saluva Narasimha had captured the South Arcot district. By 1474 he was in the possession 
of the entire eastern coast-land as far north as Rajamahendri when he met the Bahmani 
army manoeuvring against Purushottama of Orissa. The details of Saluva Narasimha s 
capture and conquest of the southern districts of the empire of Kapilendra are to be found 
in the Sdiuv-abhyudayam of Rajanatha Dindima. In the fourth canto it is stated that when 
Saluva Narasimha marched against the king of Kalinga, the latter came out at the head 
of his army, but was defeated and retired to his city, where, later on, he was besieged 
and compelled to surrender**. This statement is entirely unreliable, as we can prove from 
Musalman histories that there was no chance for Saluva Narasimha to meet Purushottama 
on the field of battle at any time between 1469-70 and 1474-75, when we meet Purushottama 
and Sultan Muhammad III Bahmani in the neighbourhood of Rajamahendri. Both 
Firishta and the Burhdn-i-ma’dsir make it sufficiently clear that Rajamahendri and 

* Brigg’s History oj the. Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, Calcutta, 1909, vol. II, p. 487. 

6 JASB., vol. T.XIX, 1900, pp. 482-3. 6 Brigg’s Rise of the Muhammadan Power, vol. II, pp. 487-88. 

•a Sources of Vijayanayar History, p. 91. This MS. proves the comparative unreliability of Indian 
literary works, specially Sanskrit medieval works, in matters historical. 
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Kondavidu were in the possession of the Bahmani Suit An up to 1474 from the time of the 
death of Kapilendra. The record in Musalman histories of the presence of SAluva 
Narasimha on the GodAvari in 1474-75 proves definitely that during the first four or five 
years of his reign Purushottama lost all control over the southern provinces of his father’s 
empire, and this was the period during which Saluva Narasimha extended the North-Eastern 
Frontier of the Empire of Vijayanagara as far as the Godavari. The story of the war 
between Purushottama and Saluva Narasimha as given in the Sdluv-abhyudayam appears 
to be entirely imaginary. 

We now return once more to Firishta. In 1474 BhimrAja, an OriyA, who was originally 
a dependant of Muhammad III Bahmani, captured Kondapalle and sent messengers to 
Purushottama or, as he is called, “ The RAya of Orissa,” asking him to recover the districts 
of Telingana now lost to him. Purushottama arrived with 10,000 horse and 8,000 foot and 
drove out NizAm-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri from RAjamahendri. Muhammad III Bahmani 
marched against Purushottama in person. Upon his arrival BhimrAja took refuge in the 
fort of Kondapalle, and Purushottama re-crossed the GodAvari. Muhammad III Bahmani 
left KhwAjah-i-JahAn Mahmud GAwAn GilAni with the heir-apparent, Prince Mahmud, 
at RAjamahendri and marched with twenty thousand horse in pursuit of Purushottama. 
Firishta asserts that in a.h. 882 (= a.d. 1477) Muhammad III penetrated into the heart of 
Orissa, as far as the capital and ravaged the country. It is further stated that he intended 
to send for Mahmud GAwAn and occupy the country permanently. On hearing this 
Purushottama is stated to have sent repeated embassies to open negotiations and to have 
purchased peace by delivering twenty-five elephants belonging to his father. Muhammad 
III Bahmani is said to have retired with these presents. 7 

These statements of Firishta it is necessary to receive with great caution. In the 
first place, if Muhammad III had really retired after receiving twenty-five elephants from 
Purushottama then he must have been compelled to do so by some other power. No 
victorious Musalman army has ever let off any defeated Hindu Prince at such a small price. 
Firishta’s story reminds one of the retreat of Seleukos Nikator from India after receiving 
five hundred elephants from Chandragupta Maurya as the cost of the four fertile provinces 
of Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadse. Muhammad Ill’s intention to occupy 
Orissa vanishes immediately. No indemnity of war is demanded, and the retreat begins 
immediately after the receipt of the elephants. Let us now return to the comparatively 
sober account of the Burhdn-i-ma' dsir : — 

“ In the midst of these affairs the Suit An was informed that the perfidious RAya of 
Orissa, with a large force of foot and horse, had invaded the territories of IslAm. NizAm- 
ul-Mulk Bahri, who was situated as a barrier between the country of the infidels and the 
territories of IslAm, owing to the numbers of the enemy’s force, was unable to cope with 
them, hastened towards WazirabAd. The Sultan ordered his army to be assembled in all 
haste at the town of Malikpur, near Ashtur, on the bank of a tank, which was one of the 
innovations of MAlik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri. According to orders they flocked there 
from all parts, and in a short time an immense force was assembled; and the SultAn marching 
with them in due time arrived near the fortress of Rajamundri (RAjamahendri). From 
that innumerable force the SultAn picked out 20,000 men with two horses each, and leaving 
the Minister KhwAjah JahAn in the royal camp in attendance on the prince (Mahmud Khan) 
he himself with the picked troops proceeded to Rajamundri 

“ When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the fortress of Rajamundri, they saw an 
immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narsimha RAya with 7,00,000 cursed 
infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron had taken his stand. On this side of 
t he river he had dug a deep dit ch, on the edge of which he had built a wall like the rampart 
7 Brigg’s BUe of the Muhammadan Power, vol. II, pp. 494 - 96 . _ 
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of Alexander, and filled it with cannon and guns and all the apparatus of war. 8 Yet not- 
withstanding all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narsixhha Raya 
heard of the arrival of the Sultan’s army, thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their 
attack, he elected to take to flight. 

“ When the Sultan became aware of the flight of the enemy he appointed Malik Fatb- 
ullah Darya Khan with several other amir a of his conquering army to go in pursuit, and in 
slaughtering and plundering to strive their utmost. Darya Khan, accordingly, with his 
division pursued the infidels as far as the fortress of Rajamundri, and laid siege to it. The 
Sultan also followed him with all speed and raised his victorious standards at the foot of 
the fortress .... Orders were given to the army to surround the fortress, and with 
cannons, guns, arrows and all the engines of war to reduce the besieged to extremities and 
deny them the necessaries of life. 

“ It had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of victory was reflected in the mirrors 
of the desires of the royal troops, when suddenly the commander of the fortress cried for 
quarter. The Sultan in his exceeding mercy and kindness took pity on these unfortunate 
people, pardoned their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor 
of the fortress riding on an elephant of gigantic size went to pay his respects to the Sultan. 
He made his obeisance and was enrolled among the Turk!, Tilang! and Habshi slaves. 

“ The Sultan with some of the nobles and great men went out on the summit of the fortress, 
and signified his wish that the rites of the faith of Islam should be introduced into that abode 
of infidelity. He appointed to the charge of the fortress the same person to whom it had 
been formerly assigned.” 9 

Comparing the accounts in these two Musalman histories we find that only four points 
are common to them ; — 

(i) That Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan Babri had been driven out of the flat plains of Teling&nft 
below the ghdts by Purushottama Deva of Orissa; 

(ii) That the Sultan Muhammad III Bahmani took the command of the campaign 
against Orissa in person ; 

(iii) That Rajamahendri was besieged ; and 

(iv) That the Hindu commandant of Rajamahendri had to capitulate. 

The disagreements are many in number. According to Firishta the name of the Hindu 
commandant of Rajamahendri is Bhimraja, but he is said to have retired to Kondapalle. 
There is no mention of Kondapalle and the retirement of Bhimraja to that place in the 
Burhan-i-ma'aair ; nor is there any mention of the stationing of the Khwajah-i-Jah&n and 
Prince Mahmud Khan at that place. The Burh&n-i-ma’dsir is also silent about Sultan 
Muhammad Ill’s sack of Purushottama ’s capital, Katak, and his devastation of Orissa. 
We have now to decide on the respective merits of Firishta and the Burhdn-i-Ma’dsir. The 
latter mentions one incident about which Firishta is silent, e.g., the presence of Saluva 
Narasimha in the neighbourhood of Rajamahendri. There are events recorded in the 
Burh&n-i-ma’wir which prove without doubt that Saluva Narasimha is the same person 
as that mentioned as Narsimha Raya in connection with this campaign. Immediately after 
the campaign of Orissa, Muhammad III Bahmani decided to attack the empire of Vijaya- 
nagara. The people in the district of Kondavidu had broken out in open rebellion in a.h. 
885 (= a.d. 1480) and thrown themselves on the protection of Saluva Narasimha ; “ So the 
Sultan on hearing the news, in the month of Ramazan in the above mentioned year (November 
a.d. 1480) ordered his army to be assembled ; and marching with it towards The Kingdom 
of Yijayanagar, indue time arrived in the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kondavir, and 
encamping there, completely surrounded iD 0 .” 


* This is one of the instances of the use oi artillery in India before the first invasion of India by BAbur. 
9 Ind. Ant., vol. XXVIII, p. 288. *« Ibid., p. 289, 
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Therefore in a.d. 1480 Kondavidu was included in the empire of Vijayanagara and the 
Bahmani campaign of that year was directed against Telingana and not the Tamil or 
Kanarese districts. This being so, it is much more likely that Saluva Narasimha was 
present on the Godavari near Rajamahendri in the campaign of 1474-77. We are not in 
a position to ascertain whether the Saluva Chief was present on the banks of the Godavari 
as an ally of Purushottama of Orissa or as a third party in the struggle. The omission of 
Safuva Narasimha’s part in the war of 1474-77 in Firishta’s work proves its comparative 
unreliability when compared to the Burhdn-i-ma’asir. Saluva Narasimha had added - the 
eastern coast-land of the Indian peninsula to the empire of Vijayanagara after the death 
of Kapilendra in 1470 and the subsequent Musalman conquest of the delta of the Godavari. 
He had showed no resistance when Purushottama reoccupied the delta of Godavari, but when 
Muhammad III started to recover it, it was clearly to his interest to be present near the seat 
of war, because his own territories were contiguous to that of the king of Orissa. The state- 
ment in the Burhan-i-ma’dsir about the Bahmani campaign of 1480 proves clearly that the 
country to the south of the Krishna was included in the empire of Vijayanagara because the 
talukd of Narasaraopet, in which Kondavidu is now situated, lies immediately to the south 
of the lower course of the Krishna. The war of 1474-77 was, then, clearly for the possession 
of the Krishna-Godavari Doab. Purushottama had evidently given up all hopes of the 
southern districts of his father’s extensive empire, and therefore there could have been no 
cause of enmity between the king of Orissa and the general or emperor of Vijayanagara. 
Virupaksha II was still living, yet the out-lying provinces of the Hindu empire were in the 
possession of Saluva Narasimha. As the de facto king of the eastern coast Saluva Nara- 
simha had to be present at or near Rajamahendri when Muhammad III launched his great 
campaign against the king of Orissa in 1474. The object of the Bahmani §ult&n was the 
reoccupation of the Godavari-Krishna Doab, which he had conquered immediately after 
the death of Kapilendra. Was it the object of the Saluva Chief to help the Hindu king of 
Orissa, or was he there simply to defend his ow n dominions ? In view of the statement of 
the BurMn-i-ma’dsir that Saluva Narasimha retired without fighting it seems probable 
that when he found it unnecessary to engage the Musalmans for the defence of his own 
dominions he retired to a safe distance, leaving his common enemies to fight till exhaustion. 
Muhammad Ill’s invasion of Saluva Narasimha’s territories in 1480 may be construed in 
two different ways. In the first place it may be taken to be in revenge for the part played 
by Saluva Narasimha in the campaign of 1474-77, or in the second place it may simply be 
a continuation of that campaign for the conquest of the whole of the Do&b from the Hindus. 
It appears that it was not to the interest of Saluva Narasimha to ally himself with any of 
the contending parties because both were his natural enemies. It is more probable that 
Purushottama had to fight his battles without any help from the only Hind u power in 
Southern India which might have helped him. The campaign of 1474-77 ended in the total 
loss of the Godavari- Krishna Doab to the kingdoms of Orissa and Vijayanagara apparently 
owing to the impossibility of a coalition among the Hindu powers. But we must not put 
our faith in any of the grandiloquent tales narrated by Firishta about the sack of Cuttack 
and the submission of Purushottama. The campaign against Orissa was suddenly brought 
to an end on account of the necessity of a vigorous campaign against Saluva Narasimha, 
and M41ik Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan Babri was left in charge of the conquered provinces. The 
Bahmani campaign of 1480 against Kondavidu was followed by another against Maluri 1 . 
Muhammad III Bahmani may or may not have resided for three years at Rajamahendri as 
stated by Firishta 12 , but this is certain, that no further campaign against Purushottama was 
attempted by the Bahmanis. 

11 Ind. Anl., vol. XXVIII, p. 289. 

12 Brigg’s Rise oj the Muhammadan Power, vol. II, p. 497. 
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The scene on the political stage now changes swiftly. The murder of the great Musalman 
general and statesman Ehw&jah-i-Jahan Mahmud Gawan Gilani, on the 5th April 1481, 13 was 
followed by a paralysis of aggressive Musalman policy, and the death of Muhammad III 
Bahmani, on the 26th March 1482 14 , was followed by the sudden dismemberment of the 
Bahmani Empire. The long reign of the weak and imbecile Mahmud was a record of total 
disunion and incapacity of the Musalman leaders. The attitude of Purushottama can be 
explained partly from Firishta’s narrative of the conspiracy of the Deccani party at the 
Bahmani Court against Mahmud Gawan. Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan Babri forged a letter 
purporting to be a communication from Mahmud Gawan that he was tired of Muhammad 
III Bahmani and ready to join the R&ya of Orissa 16 , i.e., Purushottama. The latter, if 
Firishta’s account is true, was then still an object of fear to the Bahmani Sultan. We do 
not know what happened to the Godavari -Krishna Doab immediately before and after the 
murder of Mahmud Gawan. According to Firishta the Hindu renegade Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Hasan Bahri was permitted by Muhammad III Bahmani to govern the Doab by a Deputy, 
his own son, Malik Ahmad 16 . The story related by Firishta may or may not be true, but it is 
evident on the face of it that it was necessary for the old traitor Hasan to be at Court in 
order to mature the plan for the murder of his patron Mahmud GawHn. As soon as Mahmud 
G&w&n is murdered and Muhammad III Bahmani is dead the actors on the stage, who have 
occupied it so long, vanish never to re appear. After the murder of Malik Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Hasan Bahri, his son Malik Niz&m-ul-Mulk Ahmad retires to the south-western part of the 
Bahma ni Empire, where he is busy carving out an independent kingdom for himself. 

Immediately after his accession Mahmud had to undertake a campaign in Telihgana. 
before the minder of Malik Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri 17 . The result of this campaign 
is not known, but the very silence of the Burhan-i-ma’dsjr proves that it was unfavourable. 
Sultan Mahmud Bahmani could not proceed eastwards from Varangal. This possibly 
indicates a re-occupation of Telihgana by Purushottama. Within six years of the death 
of Sultan Muhammad III Bahmani, Godavari-Krishna Doab had been re-occupied by the 
troops of Orissa, and Purushottama was in possession of Kondavidu, so much coveted by the 
Musalmans, and the Guntur district. This is proved definitely by two inscriptions, one 
discovered at Kondavidu dated 1488-89, = the Jovian year Kilaka l %, and the second at some 
unknown place in Telihgani, published in 1827 in the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Madras, dated Saka 1412, the year Saumya, Karttika Sukla 15 Sa (?mm),= S aturday, November 
7th, 1489 19 . There can not be any doubt about the fact that Kondavidu andOngole 20 had 
passed out of the possession of Saluva Narasimha when he was the recognised Emperor of 
Vijayanagara. 

( To be continued.) 


13 I, id. Ant., vol. XXVIII, p. 291. 14 Ibid., p. 292. 

IB Rise 0 J the Muhammadan Power, vol. II, p. 506. 16 Ibid., p. 493. 

17 Ind. Aid., vol. XXVIII, p. 306. 

18 Sewell, Sketch of South Indian Dynasties, p. 48; Chakravarti, JASB., vol. LXIX, 1800, p. 183; 
the Saka year 1411. 

!» Epi. Ind., vol. XIII, pp. 155-58. 

20 The places mentioned in the grant o! Saka 1412 are situated in the Ongole Taluka ot the Guntur 
district. 
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PLOSIVES IN DRA VIDIAN. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI AYYAR, M.A., B.L. 

Though Dravidian is, next to Indo- Aryan, the most important language-group in India 
possessing an independent culture 1 not much inferior to the Indo-Aryan and rightly claiming 
an indubitably great past history, which has yet to be vastly explored, little or no attention 
is paid to-day to the study of its philology. Admirable and scholarly as the monumental 
work of Caldwell (published about half a century ago) may be, much of its contents needs 
modification and revision in the light of modern linguistic research. It is to be hoped that, 
on the one hand, the labours of European scholars of Dravidian, like Profs. F. Otto 
Schrader and Jules Bloch, and, on the other, the new-born interest in linguistics evidenced 
in India by the organization of research departments in the Universities, will be pro- 
ductive of beneficial results in the field of Dravidian philology. 

I propose in this article to deal with the forms and variations of the important class 
of sounds called plosives as they appear in Dravidian, the changes they undergo in com- 
binations and further with the general laws underlying these changes. I shall draw my 
illustrations from, and confine my observations to, the four more prominent Dravidian 
languages (i.e., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese). 

The plosives (so called because in their articulation the exit of the current of expiration 
of air occurs with an explosion resulting from the removal of a temporary stoppage in one 
of the super-glottal passages) have been analysed and classified with remarkable nicety by 
recent phoneticians. There are two distinct movements involved in the articulation of 
plosives : (i) the formation of the stoppage, and (ii) the removal of the same. The 
process entails a certain amount of muscular tension of the vocal organs, which varies with 
the nature of the sound. Before the science of phonetics had made the enormous progress 
that it has to-day, it was the practice to classify the plosives only in a broad manner as tenues 
and mediae on the one hand, and on the other, as the different varieties depending on the 
place of sound-production and the organs coming into play. Recent progress in the science 
of phonetics has discovered new and more subtle distinctions based on (i) the degree of 
muscular tension involved in the sound-production, and (ii) the position, and the amount of 
vibration of the vocal chords. As these distinctions are important in the study of Dravidian 
plosives, we shall briefly refer to them here. Generally speaking, these factors, namely, the 
degree of muscular tension and the amount of vibration of the vocal chords almost always 
go together in inverse proportion, though exceptional cases might arise. 2 

Prof : Jespersen has arranged the series as follows* : — 

(1) Strongly aspirated tenues, where the vocal chords are widest apart, the air-stream 
from the lungs gathers behind the stoppage so strongly that a strong explosion is heard on 
the stoppage being removed. Muscular tension Is at its maximum here. Vocal chords 
remain without vibration for a short interval after the explosion. The position of the vocal 
chords in Dravidian is that indicated by Jespersen as ^2 only. 

(2) Weakly aspirated tenues differ from the above only in that the vocal chords begin 
to vibrate for the succeeding sound much sooner than in the above variety often immediately 
at the moment when the stoppage is removed. 

(3) Sharp tenues, where there is no interval at all after the explosion, and before the 
vocal chords begin to vibrate for the succeeding sound. Almost a metallic clang is heard 
in the production of this sound. 

(4) Voiceless media, where the vocal chords, remaining much closer than for (3) above, 
still do not vibrate, and further the muscular tension is much lower. 

(5) Half-voiced media differ from (4) above only in that the muscular tension is a little 
lower still, and the vocal chords begin to vibrate slightly before the explosion. 

“ 1 See Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s recent work on The Origin and Development of the Benaali 

Language (Calcutta University), pp. 40-42. J 

i See Otto Jespersen’s Elementarbuch der Phonetik, p. 90. 3 ibid pp. 85-90, 
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(6) Pure media, where the muscular tension is at its minimum and the vocal chords 
do not cease to vibrate at all. 

Dravidian plosives have hitherto been classified as belonging to the two broad varieties, 
namely tenues and mediae only ; but as a matter of fact, examples of all the above men- 
tioned six varieties occur in Dravidian. 

Class (l) I * * 4 5 is heard in the careful enunciation of doubled or long plosives occurring final- 
ly in base-forms and derivative forms, e.g., 

Tamil — pottut (mark) ; pattvi (ten) ; soppm (small case). 

Telugu — prakka (near) ; nippu (fire) ; natti (stammer). 

Malayalam, — vitta (having left) ; chakka (jack-fruit) ; tafia (parrot). 

Class (2) is found in the sounds of doubled or long plosives occurring initially in the 
second components of samasas in Tamil and Malayalam, e.g., 

Tamil — kattiuppuli (tiger of forest) ; vittwttanddi (old man of the house). 

Malayalam — otippoi (ran away) ; mes'ikkal (leg of table). 

Class (3) is the value of initial plosives in all the Dravidian dialects and in intervocal 
plosives in Malayalam and Telugu. The metallic clang, characteristic of the French sounds, 
is absent in the Dravidian, however. 

Initial. Tamil — kappal (ship). Malayalam — kapl (sea). 

Telugu — k&ni (but). Kanarese — tumbitu (filled). 

Intervocal. Telugu — paluku (word). Malayalam — chati (jumped). 

Class (4) i.e., the voiceless mediae are very common intervocally in Malayalam colloquial. 
Indeed careful Malayalam speakers give this value to all intervocal plosives and often to nasal 
plosive combinations also, e.g., Malayalam : kudil (hut) ; vandi (cart) ; kunda (pit) ; panda 

0 0 o o 

(ball) ; panda (ago), etc. 6 

O 

Class (5) is a variety of sound often heard in Malayalam nasal plosive combinations, 
e.g., chanda (drum) ; erjgil (if), etc. 

Class (6) is the value given to all Tamil intervocal plosives and to all Tamil plosives 
in combination with nasals (both being represented in spelling by the symbols for surds). 
Further, initial Telugu surds assume this value when they are immediately preceded by 
words with final vowels of the druta class. 

(I) A broad classification of the Dravidian plosives, according to the place of sound- 
production and (2) the vocal organs coming into play would stand thus : 


Lip 

Teeth 

Upper gums 


Palate. 

with 

with 

with tip 



lip. 

blade. 

of tongue. 

Front. 

Middle. 

p, b 

t, d 

t, d 

k«,g» 

t, d 


I shall briefly comment on the characteristics of these Dravidian sounds. 

(1) t and d alveolar sounds with tip of tongue touching the upper gums. These are 

found in Tamil and Malayalam only, and even here only doubled or in combination. Tamil 
R+R * gives rise to ttr or UR, as in the causatives of mdRui , peRui etc. = mdf t.Rui, pet.tRui, etc. 

4 Evidently, the final position being one of the most emphatic positions of a word, the surds occurring 
in this position (though followed by supporting vowels often frail in character) are brought out with 
the maximum tension. The exit of breath after the explosion is, in Dravidian, not so strong as 
in the typical Danish sounds given by Jespersen ; nevertheless, a fairly noticeable breath does follow, 
partially depriving the immediately following enunciative vowel of its sonority. 

5 This variety can be conveniently differentiated from the rest, in representation, by placing, as 
Prof. Jespersen has done, a small circle below the sonant symbol. 

8 The origin of the alveolar!, d, in Tamil-Malayalam is due to (a) the trilling (what Marouzeau 
calls trembbtement) of an older r (which may have been cerebral or alveolar), resulting in the incorpora- 
tion of the alveolar plosive; and (6) the assimilative process whereby a dental t or d is converted 
into an alveolar by another alveolar sound as in Tamil servirui (sel + tu); or an alveolar l or r is converted 
into the alveolar plosive as in nafpu, etc. 
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(2) t and d have much the same value ordinarily in Dra vidian as in Sanskrit. In ter - 
vocally, they tend, often in rapid speaking, to assume the values of fricatives, e.g., Mai. vdlil 
is pronounced often vAQil. In Sanskrit words like diman, patmandbhan, t is adopted 
with the value of l in Malayalam, as dhndva, palpandbhm. 

This has been ascribed to the influence of the Vedic pronunciation of final Indo-Arvan t 
as l, which was popularised in Malayalam -speaking areas by the Nambudiris. See post. 

In Telugu and Kanarese by a process of regressive assimilation, initial surds have 
assumed the values of sonants, e.g., 

Telugu. (hump) gunu. (bunch) gola. 

Tamil. ktimu. kobi. 

(3) t and 4 : These cerebral plosives, along with other linguals are very charac- 
teristic of Dravidian. It has been postulated by Grierson and Sten Konow that the Indo- 
Aryan borrowed these sounds from Dravidian. In native Dravidian words, these sounds 
never occur initially. 

(4) k and g 7 : These are very unstable sounds, except initially or when doubled, in all 
the four Dravidian languages. Intervocally, they tend to become fricatives in Malayalam 
and T amil . Their instability is evident in changes like the following illustrated from 
Malayalam. E.g., makm > mahsn > mc&dn > mm. 

(5) p and b are not unstable usually, but, in the colloquial, b has turned into v and m 
occasionally, as in Tamil pdvam (from pdbam), kovam (from kobam) and as illustrated by 
Tamil pamfm appearing in Kanarese as pdvu, and as in Malayalam alternative forms 
kdrjbdn, kdnmdn, kdnuvdn. 

(6) and g j : Palatal varieties of k and g, i.e., the values given to these latter in the 
proximity of palatal vowels, e.g., Tamil vd^kloay (plantain) ; vaig'di (river Vaigai). 

(7) ch and j : These are not plosives, as their classification in vernacular grammars 
would lead us to think, but are really affricates. The theory of the affricates has only been 
recently propounded. 

We shall next consider a peculiar law regarding plosives described by Caldwell as 
specially Dravidian and prominently seen in Tamil. This law styled by Caldwell as “ The 
convertibility of Surds and Sonants ” is stated by him thus on page 138 of his work : — 
k, t,t,p, the first unaspirated consonants of the 1st, 3rd, 4th and 5th vargas are always pro- 
nounced as surds (i.e., as k, t, Z,p,)atthe beginnings of words and whenever they are doubled. 
The same consonants are always pronounced as medials or sonants (i.e., as g, d, d, 6) when 
single in the middle of words .... and so imperative is this law, and so strictly is it ad- 
hered to, that when words are borrowed from languages in which a different principle prevails, 
as Sanskrit or English, the consonants of those words change from surds to sonants or vice 
versa according to their position, e.g . , Sans, danta, a tooth, becomes in Tamil, tandam. Caldwell 
further says that “ there are distinct traces of the existence of this law in all Dravidian dialects ; 
but it is found most systematically and most fully developed in Tamil and Malayalam.” 

The law is certainly true of Tamil in all its aspects as shown by the following instances : — 
kudm (cage) ; vidui (house) ; saddm (cooked rice) ; gobdbn (Gopalan) ; iaggirdn (Sankaran), etc. 

We have, however, to examine if the law is in any way so characteristic of all the other Dra - 
vidian dialects as to be described as distinctively Dravidian, as Caldwell seems to suggest. 

It is true that in the representation of the inter-vocal plosives of many words in Telugu 
and Kanarese which have corresponding forms in Tamil, the spelling shows the sonant variety. 
a3 for instance in Telugu idi (this), pddu (ruin), poga (smoke) corresponding to similar Tamil 
forms with surd symbols to represent sonants, but at the same time there is a sufficiently 
large number of forms in Telugu and Kanarese where the inter-vocal surd 3 , as shown by 

1 An ancient k has changed into ch, i and h in various dialects : Brahui l to, to die represents an 
ancient type. The form_sa found in Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Kui etc., goes back to ka : ia, to die 
< 2/a < fya < ccb \ a < ka ; Kui bias an alternative Ao : ha < \a < ka. 
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the pronunciation and by the phonetic spelling, retain their purity. Indeed the number of 
such native forms containing pure inter- vocal surds is so large in these languages as to ex- 
-clude altogether the possibility of any general law of convertibility, as in Tamil. 

Telugu — kota (fortress) ; patu (song) ; tatinchu (to flutter) ; ndlu (to plant) ; pdka (hut) ; 
petuku (unpleasant), etc. Numerous inflexional endings and verb-forms in Telugu and 
Kanarese show inter-vocal surds. 

Kanarese — kutukolliri (sit down). 

With regard to those forms in Telugu and Kanarese which show by their spelling and 
pronunciation the sonant variety as distinct from the corresponding Tamil forms, which 
give the surd-symbols but the sonant sounds, the explanation is easy. There is a law 
applicable (in varying degrees) to all groups of languages that when a surd occurs inter - 
vocally, the sonority of the vowels is partially or wholly shared by the surd itself which conse- 
quently tends to become sonant. The. history of many languages illustrates this, e.g., in many 
Old English words and also in the development of the Romance languages from late Latin. 

We see therefore that the help of a distinctive Dravidian law need not be invoked for 
explaining the change of surds into sonants in Telugu and Kanarese. That such a Dravidian 
law does not exist is further shown by the presence in Telugu, Kanarese and the ruder 
dialects of numerous forms with pure inter-vocal surds. 

Then we come to Malayalam. Gundert, Kittel and Caldwell have all maintained the 
existence of the law of convertibility in Malayalam exactly as in Tamil. 

Two circumstances seem to have coloured their judgment in this matter : — (i) the close 
relationship that exists between Tamil and Malayalam has led them to ignore the differences 
involved in the actual pronunciation of Malayalam at the present day as distinct from that 
of Tamil, (ii) Dr. Gundert, who was undoubtedly a great Malayalam scholar, made his 
observations of Malayalam sounds from amongst the natives of the extreme north of 
Malabar who do not talk pure Malayalam. 

Let us consider the actual facts regarding the pronunciation of Malayalam inter- vocal 
plosives in the Cochin State, the central portion of the Malayalam-speaking area, where 
the pronunciation has been admittedly recognised as the purest, he., free from the Kanarese 
influence of the north and Tamil influence of the south, (i) In the Malayalam literary dialect, 
the inter- vocal surds are pronounced with entire purity. When books are read or discourses 
delivered, the surds have the value either of classes II or III or IV described above, (ii) 
In the colloquial among the cultured classes, the inter-vocal surds do not become pure 
mediae but assume the values of voiceless mediae, he., class IV described above, (iii) In the 
colloquial of the lowest classes where purity of pronunciation is hardly cared for, and where 
elisions, contractions, and holophrastic changes are extremely common, not only inter-vocal 
surds but initial surds also become sonants. 

From the above, it is clear that the language-consciousness ” of the Malayalam- 
speaking native does not admit of anv such law of convertibility as in Tamil. Spelling 
only confirms this view. Unlike the Tamil alphabet, and like the Telugu and Kanarese 
alphabets, the Malayalam alphabet has symbols for both surds and sonants, and inter- 
vocal surds are all represented by the symbols for surds only. If the values of the 
inter-vocal plosives had been only sonant at the time when the Sanskrit alphabet was 
taken over by Malayalam, it is at least strange why the Malayalis, who are noted for 
their linguistic precision and exactness, did not represent the sonant sounds with sonant- 
symbols. The only explanation possible is that the surds had not the value of sonants at the 
time of the adoption of the Sanskrit alphabet, i.e., some time about or before a.d. 1000. 

Historical grounds also strongly support such a view. In a paper contributed by Prof. 
Bloch to the Indian Antiquary s he has demonstrated, on the strength of a passage from 
the writings of a seventh century Sanskrit author Kumarila Bhatta, who quotes a number 

8 Vol. XL VIII, 1919, pp. 191-195. 
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of presumably Tamil words with pure inter-vocal surds in them, that the sonantisation of 
inter-vocal surds in modem Tamil could have arisen only about a.d. 1200. Here is a fact, 
then, which definitely stands against the theory that seeks to identify Malayalam and 
Tamil in reference to this law of convertibility, for we know beyond a doubt that Malavalam 
branched off from the parent Tamil language sometime about a.d. 1000. 51 

One other factor should also have contributed greatly to preserving the pure value of 
surds in Malayalam. The influence of the Sanskrit language and literature on Malayalam has 
been, from the earliest times, more powerful than on any other Dravidian language. Though 
no definite evidence exists as to when this influence began to be felt in Malabar, it 
is clear that it must have been operating from a period considerably anterior to the time 
of Sanskrit influence in other parts of the Dravidian-speaking areas. This is evident from 
the fact that the Nambudiri Brahmans, who carried Sanskrit knowledge into Malabar 
preserved customs (known as andchdrams) which are peculiar to themselves and which 
definitely mark them off from the Brahmans of other parts of South India. Further, the 
peculiar Vedic values which these Xambudiris give to Sanskrit sounds i and t as / 
and l respectively lead one to suspect that the Nambudiri advent to Malabar may date 
back to a very early period indeed, possibly to the Vedic era itself. Any way, the cumulative 
value of these facts poims to a very early Sanskrit influence in Malabar. Such a long- 
standing and predominant influence exerted by Sanskrit over Malayalam should certainfv 
have counteracted any little tendency that might have existed in Malayalam to convert 
incervocal surds into sonants. And hence we see that even thoso changes that have 
occurred in Telugu and Nana rose (in obedience, be it noted, not to any distinctive law but 
to the universal linguistic principle of the change of surds into sonants when surrounded 
by sonorous sounds like vowels) are completely absent from the Malayalam literary dialect. 

We have therefore to conclude that the law of co vert ilnlity stated by Caldwell is (1) 
not distinctively Dravidian, in \iew especially of the presence of pure inter- vocal surds in 
Telugu, Kanarcse and Malayalam, and (2) only applicable to modern Tamil and not to 
Malayalam, which branched oil from ancient Tamil about a.d. 1000. 

I shall end this article with a few remarks about the values of Dravidian consonant 
groups formed of nasals and plosives. These combinations, i.e., nasals plus plosives 
form a characteristic feature of the Dravidian system of sounds, though all other consonant 
combinations are carefully avoided by native Dravidian. The conjunct nasal plus plosive 
combinations that occur in Dravidian are rich, iij, rjk, w , nt, nd, n‘ nd, nt, nd, mp and mb. 

In Tamil, though the spellings as usual show the surds, the values of the plosives are 
entirely sonant. In Telugu and Kanarese numerous combinations of nasals and surds with 
pure surd values are found, e.g., inti (house) ; entu (eight) ; chcnta (nearness), etc. 

Kanarese untu (exists) ; bantu (came), etc. 

In Malayalam there is a conflict of tendencies : on the one hand, the frequency and 
predominance, in Malayalam, of nasals tends to sonantise the surds occurring in nasal combina- 
tions, and on the other the influence of Sanskrit pulls in the reverse way and works towards the 
retention of the purity of the surds for all surds in combination with nasals ; so much so that 
both pronunciations are heard even amongst the cultured classes of people. In careful and deli 
berate utterance they either preserve the purity of surds entirely, or give them the value of voice- 
less mediae ; while in the colloquial, half-sonant or completely sonant values are given, e.g. 

Malayalam conjunct nasal plus ° 

plosive (carefully uttered). Same in rapid colloquial. 

enta (what). enda or epdd. 

pa-rjkd (share). paygd or paygd. 

ch anta (market). chayda or ckandd. 

pd ,n 'P 9 (snake). pdmhd or p&mbd. 

9 Raja Varma’s Kerala Panmiyam. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROGRESS. 

Excavations are being conducted with great sue- j 
cess at Paharpur in the Rajshahi District, Bengal, 
by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Eastern Circle. Last year he startled the 
archaeological world by unearthing on what was 
believed to be a Buddhist site, not only the stone 
representations of the divine Krishna in his boyhood, 
but also the image of R&dha Krishna — all belonging 
to the sixth or seventh century a.d. This is the 
earliest image of Radha Krishna so far known. The 
Radha cult was long supposed to be of recent date. 
But we have now to change our view in the light of 
these excavations, and it seems that the worship of 
Radha originated in Bengal certainly as early as the 
fifth century. 1 This year Mr. Diksliit was fortunate 
enough to pick up a copper -plate inscription in the 
verandah of the second terrace of the exhumed 
temple of Paharpur. It is dated l.vj, which, if taken 
to be a year of the Gupta era, gives the English 
i Unit alone 477-S a.d. It records the grant of land 
by a Brahman Natha and lus wife Kami for the main- 
tenance of the voiship of the Arhats at the vih&'a 
piesided over by the Nigrantha asictics, Guhanaudin 
andhis successors, at the village of v'ata-goluili. This 
Inst apparently is the modern Goalbhua which 
comprises the present site of the temple. 

The find of the copper-plate grant just referred 
to indicates that this temple, when it was originally 
erected, belonged to the Jaina community andcanno 1 
possibly be later than the fifth century a.d. About the 
middle of the sixth century it seems to have been 
< .T-apied by the Brahmanists, whose chief character- 
istic was religious eclectism and fusion. For, of this 
period we find plaques and sculptures, containing 
deities of the ^aivite, Vaishriavite and Buddhist 
pantheons. The 6aivite and Buddhist figures from 
amongst these are of a general character, and cannot 
be assigned to any particular sect. The Vaishnavite 
sculptures and plaques, however, all describe inci- 
dents from the life of Krishna andhis elder brother 
Balarama, there being not a single representation of 
any deity of non-Krishna Vaishnavism. It seems 
that the Brahmanists, who were in possession of the 
temple from circa 550 to 550 a.d., were principally 
Krishnaites, but were so catholic as to imbibe the 
general worship of Siva and Buddha. Things were, 
however, different, when about the beginning of 
the eighth century the temple came into the charge 
of a rather exclusive sect of Buddhist monks, who 
during the time of king DharmapMa and under 
his patronage established a vihara of their own here> 
as appears from seals picked up on this site. 

The structure of the temple is a square in plan 
with re-entrant angles, and with three terraces 
rising one above the other, the topmost bein'* 
crowned with the principal shrine. This is the 
first example found in India of this type of structure 
and of the fifth century. Its importance cannot I 


therefore be exaggerated. Because, though the in- 
fluence of India on the sculpture as on the culture of 
Burma, Java and Cambodia has been admitted on 
all hands, archaeologists since the time ot Fergusson 
were not sure that the architectural style came 
from India, as no instance of it was known from 
this country. But the excavation of the temple 
of Paharpur leaves no doubt as to the Indo-colonial 
art and architecture being derived from India also. 

D. R. B. 

ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY . 

While doing research work in Ancient South 
Indian History, a few suggestions occurred to me, 
which I now put forth before you for publication 
in the pages ot the Indian Antiquary invitin'* crii.- 
cism. The conclusions to be drawn from these would 
be momentous for the history ot South India, and 
though evidence may be accumulated in support 
of the above conclusions, still i would like the 
suggestions to lie viewed in the correct perspective 
by ail historians ami antiquaries. My tendenev 
is to draw two major conclusions from them, namely. 

1. That the kingly dynasty ot Chera and the 
first kings following, among whom were a great many 
learned people, were Egyptians, who leit Egypt after 
tho ‘ Athan ’ worship introduced by Akhenaton was 
overthrown by his son-in-law Tutankamen. 

-• In tne same way the Paijdyun royal family 
and the founder's immediate lollowers were immi- 
grants to South India lrom Babylon, and they may 
be Phumieians that settled in South India somewhere 
about tho p-riocl when Babylon was conquered by 
Medes or Mittani from the north. 

The suggestions are as follows 

1- 'Athan ' is invariably the distinguishing title of 
all Chera kings, and may this not mean, in addition 
towhatit does mean actually, a father to his subjects, 
the Divine Father ; thus pointing out that the settlers 
worshipped God not as Awon-Ra but as Athan. 

2. The word * Nambudri of which I have not 
till now coino across a proper derivation, may be 
derived from Xammuria, Mammuria, Nammuri, 
Mammuri, the honorific title tor Egyptian kings and 
learned men, also scri bes : vide Tei-El-Amarna Letters. 

3. The word Murugan, tho name of the South 
Indian Tamil God, is the same as the Babylonian 
Murdoch or Merodoch. The phonetic sound has 
changed like this : — -Murdoch, Murhoch, Murha 
Muruga, Murugan. 

Temples to this God are found in Tiruchendur, 
Tiruparankundram, Kunnaekody (Ramnad district), 
Palni.Swamimalai (Tanjoie district). Tiruttani(North 
Arcot)nearTirupatti. The traditions fixTiruchendur, 
tho place where the God fought with the Asura, 
Tiruparankundram, where he married, Palni. where 
he became an ascetic, and so on . One safe conclusion 
to lie drawn from these is that Tiruchendur is the 


1 See also in this connection my paper entitled ‘the Antiquity of the Name of Radha’ contributed to 
the • English Section ’ ( pp. 51-5) of Vasanta-rajata-mahotssva-smdraJca-yrantha. 
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first place where the settlers landed and had to 
fight the king ot the land before they were allowed 
to settle. The subsequent places of worship, which 
lie north, are all later settlements by these people 
when they were able to advance into the heart 
of the country. Temples to this God are invariably 
built upon rocks and small hills, and the fact may be 
due to the cause that these people, being only a 
handful in the midst oi a hostile population, may by 
fires lit on the tops of the hills summon assistance if 
they are at any time put to straits. That this God 
Murugan came to be woven into Aryan Mythology 
under the sobriquet of Subrahmanian is another 
tale which will be described in a subsequent letter. 

I imagine these suggestions are entirely new, and 
I invite your views and those of all your readers 
thereon. S. K. Vatsa. 

[Notes. — 1. The evidence seems too slender for 
the conclusions. 

2. The philology and the phonetics alike seem 
to be of a new species, which must be accepted with 
caution. Discussion may clarify. — Joint Editor.] 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
BHAGAVADGITA. 

The Editor has reviewed in the April 1928 issue 
of the Indian Antiquary an English Translation of 
the Bhagavadyita by Prof. Edgerton of Chicago. 
He has pointed out the difficulty of correctly trans- 
lating pliilosophieal treatises of the Hindus into 
English, and has referred to slokas 16 and 17 of 


chapter XV as an example. The word Purusha 
appears to have given trouble to Prof. Edgerton as 
well as to Dr. Barnett. Dr. Barnett translates the 
word by its common equivalent, * male,’ whereas 
Prof. Edgerton finds ‘ Soul ’ more suitable. May 
I suggest that in translating works like the Bhaya- 
vadgita, the Bible and the Koran, one should ap- 
proach such great works with a desire to get at the 
spirit of the teachings, before one commences trans- 
lating the thoughts and not merely the language 
into another language. The Sloka3 under discussion 
speak of matter and the spirit pervading it, as well 
as of the Supreme Spirit. Purusha may be happily 
translated by the word ‘ entity,' thus : 

“ Two entities make up this world, — one, the 
perishable and the other, the imperishable. The 
perishable are all the created things and the im- 
perishable is the spirit that is in them. || 16 j| 

“ Another Exalted Entity there is. called the 
Supreme Soul. It is the Supreme Lord, Unchange- 
able, who permeates the three worlds and supports 
them. || 17 ||” N. K. Bhattasalt. 

[Note. — It should be pointed out perhaps that 
Pratapa Chandra Ray (The Mahabhnrata, BMshma 
Parva, 1891) translated the word purusa in sloka 16 
by ‘ entity.’ This word, however, is not free from 
ambiguity. Others have sought to convey the 
meaning intended by ‘ soul ‘ spirit 1 energy ’, 
‘ person ’, etc. Monsieur E Senart (Le* Glassiques de 
VOrient, vol VI, p. 146)avoidsthedifficulty byretain- 
ing the Sanskrit word — C.E.A.W.O., Joint Editor] 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


St. Thomas the Apostle and India, by Prof. J ari. 
Charpentier, Upsala, in Sartryck tvi Kyrko- 
historisk Arsskrift , 1927. 

This is a valuable review bv that very careful 
writer. Prof. Charpentier, of the vexed question 
of the Indian career of St. Thomas, which so greatly 
interests readers of this Journal. The Professor . 
feels ‘’bound to answer m the negative" the question: 
“Did St. Thomas ever visit South India?” He is 
sceptical of the visit of the Apostle to Upper India. ■ 
though “ the problem seems somewhat different if we 
turn to North West India and the neighbouring parts 
of the Afghan Kingdom.” His remarks and criticisms 
are well worth the serious study of all who are in- 
vestigating the legends of St . Thomas in India. 

R. C. Temple. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. 
Vol. 1. No. 1. March, 192,8. 

We welcome the Journal of yet another learned 
Societ y in India with all the greater alacrity for sliow- 
ing us that learning is taking an ever-increasing hold 
on the Indian peoples. This time it is that of the 
Bombay Historical Society, which was founded so 
lately as 1925. We note that it will deal more espe- 
cially with Bombay and Western India, andthat it has 
been started on somewhat ambitiouslines. Itssuccess j 
however, should be none the worse for that, as unless 
the aim is high accomplishment cannot be much. 


The first issue commences with an article by 
that well known historical writer, the Rev. H- 
Heras, 8.J.. on the decay of the Portuguese power 
in India, and is in fact a critical study of the 
documents from an interesting point of view ; 
for it is by way of being an examination of ‘'two 
accusations laid down against the Jesuit policy 
in India : first, that they were uncompromisingly 
intolerant, and then that they turned hostile to 
the Governments.” We agree that ” both points 
of view are worth studying, ” and having drawn 
attention to them, we will leave it to students to 
form their own opinion of Father Heras' arguments. 

The next article is a most useful one by Dr. 
Balkrishna on materials for research at Bombay, 
in the course of which the writer has some severe, 
but not undeserved, criticisms of Dr. S. A. Khan’s 
methods of writing history. Another paper by 
Prof. N. Venkataramanayya on the place of Vira- 
kurcha in the difficult Pallava genealogy is of great 
interest to those who would unravel that tangle. 
Also under the head of ” Queries,” there is a note 
on Dona Juliana Dias da Costa at the Court of 
Aurangzeb’s successors, which is interesting, but 
the writer might have added the Travels of Peter 
Mundy, vol. II, to the list of his authorities. 

Altogether the new Journal is both useful and 
valuable, and we wish it long life. R. C. Temple. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

(Continued from page 11.) 

13. The Possession of Sons. 

The possession of sons may be described as the main desire of a Hindu, man or woman. 
It goes back to the very dawn of Aryan civilization in the country, when the duty of propitiat- 
ing the ancestral spirits or compelling them to look after the family devolved on the father 
and made him the family priest, who conducted the ritual for its dead. This knowledge 
of all-essential rites he passed on to his son. Hence the importance of a son to every Hindu 
father of a family and his wife. To the ordinary Hindu a son is invaluable because he alone 
can perform the death ceremonies that ensure the parents’ Release from Rebirth. With such an 
incentive the folklore that has gathered round the birth of a son must obviously be unlimited. 

Accordingly one is not surprised at strong expressions used by Queen Vasavadatta, 
wife of Udayana, king of Vatsa, in the main story, when (p. 129) her husband sends her a 
poor Brahman woman to look after. The Brahman woman is starving, but she has twin 
infant sons : “ When she saw that the woman, though poor, had two children, she thought : 

‘ This is exceedingly unfair dealing on the part of the Creator. Alas, he grudges a son to me, 
who am rich, and shows affection to one who is poor. I have not yet one son, and this 
woman has these twins.’.” Further on we read in the same story (p. 135) : “ The Queen 

Vasavadatta beheld from her palace a certain woman of the caste of potters coming with 
five sons, bringing plates, and she said to the Brahman lady Pingalika, who was at her side : 

‘ Observe, my friend, the woman has five sons and I have not even one as yet. To such 
an extent is such a one the possessor of merit [from works in a former birth], while such a 
oneas myself is not'. ” But Mr. Penzer points to like expressions both in Magyar and Sicilian 
folktales, so it is possible that the old Indian Aryan idea dates back to pre-migration days. 

13-a. Prophecy. 

Vasavadatta is naturally not without prophecies that she shall bear a son. The prophet 
in her case is the Rishi Narada, who says (p. 128) : ‘‘ So she, having propitiated Siva, shall bear 
a son, who shall be a portion of Kama [the God of Love] and shall become the Emperor of all 
the [immortal] Vidyadharas.” So (p. 13G) “the queen quickly determined upon performing 
a vow, and when she bad taken a vow, the king and his ministers and the whole kingdom, 
also, took a vow, to propitiate Siva. And after the royal couple had fasted for three 
nights, that Lord was so pleased that he himself appeared to them and commanded them 
in a dream : ‘ Rise up ; from you shall spring a son, who shall be a portion of the God of 
Love, and owing to my favour shall be a king of all the Vidyadharas’. . . . And in the 

morning the king and queen rose up, and after delighting their subjects with the taste of 
the nectarous story of the dream, kept high festival.” Here we have several folktale 
motifs inoneshort statement : prophecy and its fulfilment in a dream as the result of a vow. 

Earlier in the story (p. 25), when, by a trick, Vasavadatta has been abducted and her 
palace burnt, her husband solaces himself with the prediction : “ From this queen shall be born 
a son, who shall reign over all the Vidyadharas. This is what the hermit Narada told me, and 
it cannot be false. Moreover that same hermit ■warned me that I should have sorrow for a 
time.” From which it will be observed that Narada behaved very like a modem fortune-teller. 

Moreover, in the matter of prophecying we are introduced to a characteristic Indian scene 
(pp. 90-91). Udayana, king of Vatsa, is attacked by Brahmadatta, king of Benares. “ In 
the meanwhile those spies, commissioned by Yaugandharayana, assuming the vows of skull- 
bearing worshippers of Siva, reached the city of Benares. And one of them, who was 
acquainted with the art of juggling, exhibited his skill, assumed the part of a teacher, and 
the others passed themselves off as his pupils. And they celebrated that pretended teacher, 
•who subsisted on alms, from place to place, saying : ‘ This master of ours is acquainted 

l 
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with past, present and future.’ Whatever the sage predicted in the way of fires and so on, 
to those who came to consult him about the future, his pupils took care to bring about 
exactly : so he became famous. He gained complete ascendancy over the mind of a certain 
Rajput courtier there, a favourite of the king, who was won over by the mean skill of the 
teacher. And when the war with the king of Vatsa came on, the king Brahmadatta began 
to consult him by the agency of the Rajput.” Terrible and disastrous to himself was the 
result. Here we have seen a case of fraudulent fulfilment of a prophecy, a situation of which 
the above instance of securing the fulfilment of prophecy by vows and dreams is but a 
variant. However, one suspects that here Somadeva, like the licensed clown in a Burmese 
State pwe or theatrical performance (often a passion-play), was really trying to convey a 
practical war nin g to the Kashmiri queen, for whose delectation his tales were recounted, 
or perhaps was enjoying a slap at those wandering yogis of his time that were humbugs, 
as many of them at the present day. 

13-b. Supernatural Birth. 

Going back to the story of Vasavadatta and the prophecy, we are introduced to its 
miraculous fulfilment: “A certain man with matted locks came and gave the queen 
Vasavadatta a fruit in her dream . Then the king of Vatsa rejoiced with the queen, who 
informed him of that clear dream, and he was congratulated by his ministers, and supposing 
that the god of the moon-crest [Siva] had given her a son under the form of a fruit, he con- 
sidered the fulfilment of his wish not far off (p. 136).” A son is then duly born. Here we 
have an instance of supernatural birth, a wide subject, which, as Mr. Penzer points out in a 
footnote, has been exhaustively discussed by many searchers. 

13-c. The Wishing Tree. 

In the story of Jimutavahana’ s Adventures in a Former Birth we have much simpler 
methods. Jimutavahana is described as the son of Jimutaketu, king of the immortal 
Vidyftdharas on the “ great mountain named Himavat,” and “in his house there was a 
Wishing Tree, which had come down to lum from his ancestors, called by a name which 
expressed its nature, ‘ The Giver of Desires.’ And one day. the king Jimutaketu approached 
that Wishing Tree in his garden, widen was of divine nature, and supplicated it : ‘ we have 
always obtained from you all we desire : therefore give me, O god, who am r.ow childless, a 
virtuous son.’ Then the Wishing Tree said : ' O king, there shall be born to thee a son 
who shall remember his past births, who shall be a hero in giving and kind to all creatures, 
(pp. 138-139).” So from the mere words of the Wishing Tree Jimutavahana was born, 
and not only that, he remembered his former births. 

This last point is in itself sufficient to give his birth a miraculous character, as it is an 
essential part of the doctrine of rebirth that so long as a child is in the womb it remembers 
its former births, and resolves to so conduct itself in its next life as to acquire release from 
further transmigration. But directly it is born, recollection of the previous existences dis- 
appears and it loses all memory of its resolution. However, Jimutavahana does remember 
his former births, and he relates that in the course of one of them (p. 116) : “lam the son 
of a merchant named Mahadhana, that dwells in Vallabhi and I was gained by my father bv 
the blessing of Siva,” who commanded him "in a dream, being pleased with him.” Here 
again a son is simply granted in a dream by a god pleased with worship. 

I do not go into the question of the Wishing Tree myth here, as it has been developed 
already in the previous Volume, but I shall revert to it later on, showing that it was not 
the tree, but the spirit in the tree, that was worshipped. 

14. The Sworn Brother* 

In The Story of Vidushaka, the hero, a Brahman, solves the mystery of the Princess 
Dubkhalabdika, all of whose husbands died a sudden death as soon as they reached her 
marriage chamber, by finding that their deaths were caused by a Rakshasa, whose arm he 
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cuts off (p. 71). Thereafter the hero wanders on till he reaches the city of Karkofaka, where 
he hears ' 1 a proclamation by beat of drum : : Whatever Brahman or Kshatriya wishes to- 
morrow morning to marry the king’s daughter, let him spend a night in her chamber (p. 73)’. ” 
Vidushaka offers to do so (p. 74), and there he meets the same Rakshasa, and is proceeding 
to slay him, when the R&kshasa explains, why he acted thus (p. 74) : “ My name is Yama- 
danshtra and I had two daughters . . . . , and Siva laid on me this command : ‘ Thou 

mnst save the two princesses from marrying any one who is not a hero.’ ” So Vidushaka 
refrains and explains that it was he who cut off his arm in the first case. “ Whereupon the 
Rakshasa Yamadanshtra, out of friendship chose him as a Swcrn Brother, and when 
Vidushaka accepted his proposal he disappeared.’’ 

Mr. Penzer makes no remark on the Sworn Brother, but there is generally still a ceremony 
connected with the situation, including at times the letting and drinking of each other’s 
blood. It is worth investigation. 

15, The Ring of Recognition. 

In The Story of Vidiishaka, again, the Brahman hero’s immortal Vidyadhari wife, BhadrA, 
finds it advisable to leave him for a while, because the Vidyadharas are angry with her for 
having a mortal husband. She £ ' providently gave him her ring and then disappeared at the 
close of the night (p. 68),” but before she left she assigned as a place of meeting, the 
mountain of the rising sun.” So he goes to find her, and eventually comes to a beautiful 
lake on the mountain. There he meets a number of women “ with golden pitchers in their 
hands ” coming to draw water, and they tell him that the water is for Bhadra, a Vidyadhari. 
Then (p. 76) “one of these women said to Vidushaka : ‘Noble sir, please lift this pitcher 
on to my shoulder.’ He consented, and when he lifted the pitcher on to her shoulder, the 
discreet man put into it the jewelled ring he had before received from Bhadra . . . .When 

Bhadrd saw it she recognised it (p. 77).” So she had him fetched to her, “ for he is my husband.” 

The motif here is common in European folktales, and Mr. Penzer apparently thinks, 
in a footnote to p. 76, that it is Indian in origin, but the idea of giving a token to a departing 
friend is so natural to an illiterate population that it might well have arisen naturally wher- 
ever stories have been told. 

16. Auspicious Marks on the Body. 

In The Story of Unrmd.hu, the daughter of a merchant of Sravasti is offered by her 
father to the king with these words (p. 7) : “ ‘ King. I have a daughter who is a very pearl ; 
take her if she finds favour in your eyes.’ When he heard that, the king sent some 
Brahmans, his confidential ministers, saying to them : ‘ Go and see if that maiden possesses 
the auspicious signs or not.’ ” But they report falsely and the king eventually dies. 

Here we have a very common Indian superstition, and Mr. Penzer has a interesting 
note on it. But the idea seems to be as much non-Hindu as Hindu, and it would be interest- 
ing to trace it further than Mr. Penzer has gone. He, however, hints that he will write again 
about it in a later volume. It may help him to note that the value of the White Elephant 
in Burma lay more in the auspicious marks the animal bore than in its colour, which was anything 
butwhite. Also the Dalai and other leading Lamas of Tibet are chosen solely for their ‘marks.’ 

But at p. 162, when, in the main story we read of the newly born infant of Queen Vasa- 
vadatta that “ he was marked on his soft feet with umbrellas and chowries, as if the 
fortunes of other kings had abandoned their badges in his favour,” we are in the presence 
of mere poetic hyperbole. 

17. The Divinity of Horses. 

In The Story of Vidushaka, king Adityasena of Ujjayini has “ an admirable horse (p. 56), 

. . . . with a curl onits breast [a case of an auspicious mark The king loses his way, so 
“seeing no other way out of his difficulties, as he knew what the horse had been in a f< rnuT 
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birth, he got down from his saddle, and prostrating himself before that excellent horse, said 
to him : ‘ Thou art a god .... take me by a pleasant path.’ When the horse heard that, 
he was full of regret, remembering his former birth, and mentally acceded to the king b 
request, for excellent horses are divine beings.” 

As Mr. Penzer well remarks, war horses among Aryans were always objects of worship 
from Vedic days. To the present day the cavalry horse is everything to the Indian sowar. 

18. Invisibility of Divinities. 

In the story of Jimutavaham’s Adventures in a Former Birth, on p. 143 we read . He 
[the (§avara, a savage] saw a young lady of wonderful beauty riding upon a lion to worship 
Siva .... and the Savara, when he saw her. being overpowered with wonder, reflected . 

1 Who can this be ? If she is a mortal woman, why does she ride upon a lion ? On the other 
hand if she i 3 divine, how can she be seen by such as me ? ’ ” She turns out to be Manovati, 
an immortal Vidyadhari, who marries the mortal hero. 

But have we not here an allusion to a very important principle in the Hindu religion, 
which is indeed the basis of f§aktism ? The Supreme Brahman, as represented by Siva, is 
unknowable, unapproachable, invisible and entirely inactive. It is his spouse (Sakti), who 
is one with him, that is active and approachable. She it is who is the source of divine grace, 
and so more important to mankind than Brahman (Siva) himself. A careful reading of the 
above incident, as it develops in Mr. Penzer’s, or rather Tawney’s, pages, seems to confirm the 
idea that Somadeva had had the well-known Saktie beliefs of his day in his head in creating it. 

19. Hindu Theft Tales. 

On pp. 175-176 in the tale of &va and Madhava, Mr. Penzer gives the first of what he 
callB “ thieving stories ” in the KatM Sarit Sdgara, where one of the thieves assumes the ways 
and garb of a “ rascally ascetic.” These stories are worth investigation, because stealing in 
a particular w ay is still in India a matter of serious study by certain classes, and is not looked 
upon as shameful. It is more than a matter of mere interest to trace out the antiquity and 
development of this frame of mind. 

20. Red Powder. 

In The Story of Viddshaka (pp. 58-59) the hero contrives that the king of Vatsa shall 
make a great entry into Ujjayini. He has a tremendous reception. ‘ The queen made 
high festival until the end of the day, until such time as the people of the city and the sun 
were red as vermilion.” Here Tawney’s note is : “ probably they sprinkled one another 
with red powder, as at the Holi Festival.” He may be right, but the well-known use of 
red powder at the Holi Festival is purely ritual and has a ritual significance. In the above 
case — which reads like mere poetical hyperbole, as the sun is drawn into it the use of the 
powder is ascribed to a sudden joy of the populace. ‘ Red pow T der ’ requires preparation, 
and it is doubtful if it could be produced in sufficient quantities on no notice, and in this 
case no notice could have been forthcoming. If, however, Tawney is right, we have here 
a new explanation of its use, which is well worth further enquiry. 

V. Folklore. 

1. The Poison Damsel. 

In the main story the king of Benares, Brahmadatta, is attacked by the king of Vatsa, 
and we have an account of the method of fighting. In the course of the description we read 
at p. 97 : ” Thus the minister of Brahmadatta, Yogakarandaka .... sent poison 
damsels, as dancing girls among the enemy’s [the king of Vatsa’s] hosts.” This statement 
sets Mr. Penzer on an important quest, with the result that at pp. 311 S . he produces his most 
valuable Appendix on Poison Damsels, about whom much is not known. Mr. Penzer, more 
suo, goes in detail into the question : What v/as the Poison Damsel ? 
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We heard much of the iniquity of the use of poison gas in the late Great War, hut the use 
of poison in war in other directions was a very old practice. In India it was in use in ancient 
times and is enjoined in the Code of Manu (the Manava-dharma-mslra), and antidotes are 
provided in the Susrula-samfiitd, a medical work of the first century a.d., where the poisoning 
of water, of stone-slabs, landing-stages and desert country, and of hay, fodder and food-stufFs 
is mentioned. All such practices seem to have been treated as ordinary incidents in warfare, 
but in Europe poisoning in war has been universally condemned by all authorities, which ac- 
counts for the wrath that proceedings commenced by the Germans caused in the Great War. 

Also in surveying historical instances recorded of the use of poison in war and politics, 
we should take into consideration the ignorance of the medical aspect of poisons everywhere 
until quite recently, as they cause doubt as to the accuracy of the records, and in India the 
widespread of poisonous plants and substances easily procurable. Further, many dastardly 
acts of undoubted poisoning have been recorded all the w’orld over. 

The Poison Damsel was obviously one of the methods of attacking an enemy, and Air . Penzer 
cleverly traces her in Europe to the days of Cliandragupta, the Mauryan Emperor in India in the 
fourth century B.C. Aristotle was credited with helping Alexander the Great, Chanel ragupta's 
elder contemporary, in his campaigns, and incidentally with savinghim from the Poison Damsel. 
The idea was subsequently spread over Europe by a pseudo-Aristctelcan work, the Seer darn 
Secretorum. Next, Cliandragupta himself, through his minister Chanakya, was believed to 
have been saved from another Poison Damsel. This last incident is gathered from the 
Mudrdrdkshasa , as is also the belief that the poisonous person could poison only once. It may 
be noticed, too, as a memento of the morals of the times, that though he saved Chandragupta, 
Chanakya passed the Poison Damsel on to a doubtful ally, Parvataka, whom she duly slew. 

What was the Poison Damsel ? How did she poison ? Here Mr. Penzer ’s research i3 
of great value. In the Parisishtaparvan we learn that she was “ fed on poison from the time 
of her birth,” so that by the time she was given to Parvataka in marriage, her perspiration 
was so poisonous that the mere taking of hands at the marriage ceremony poisoned him 
(p. 285). Mr. Penzer then points out that, without going into the question of whether the 
Poison Damsel was known in the nearer East, it was the Secrdum Sccretomm. a work of even 
date with Somadeva, that spread the belief in her in Europe. It was alleged, no doubt 
apocryphally, that it contained the secret communications of Aristotle to Alexander the Great, 
and it had a great vogue. In this work, Alexander is warned against the gifts from “the 
king of India ” of a beautiful maiden whom they had fed on poison until she was of the nature 
of a snake (p. 291) and could kill by her perspiration.” In Hebrew and Arabic texts occurs 
the same idea (p. 291), and the Secretum Secretorum, in some shape or other, was translated 
into every European literary language. 

The Poison Maiden seems always to have had the same characteristics : — bred on poison 
from birth, she grew into a beautiful girl, whose very touch was poisonous. Gradually 
antidotes were evolved. The original antidote, of doubtful date and origin, was the magic 
circle, out of which neither snake nor Poison Damsel can go, but must suddenly die in the 
attempt (p. 295). Meanwhile the story got into the Gesta Eomanoram and thence everywhere, 
and various methods of communicating the poison became popular in story— by the fatal 
look, the poisonous breath, by intercourse, and so on. All these Mr. Penzer examines most 
carefully with many a fascinating tale. But, a« a remarkable fact, it docs not appear that the 
Poison Damsel communicated her poison by means of disease. 

Mr. Penzer's own view of the whole idea is that it is " merely the creation of the story- 
teller, who derived the idea by what he saw around him ” — the poisonous herbs and tbeir 
uses, and the w T ays of the snake-charmer and his method of gradual inoculation with snake- 
poison (p. 313). And with this remark, Mr. Penzer concludes one of the most informing 
appendices he has yet written to this work. 
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2. Magic. 

In this Volume the vide subject of Magic turns up in many firms, but I do not propose 
to treat it except as it eccurs in relation to Vidyadharas and white magic, Witches and black 
magic, and Witches 1 spells. I will also give separate nctes on Magic knots and Magic circles. 

2-a Vidyadharas and White Magic. 

There an- many references in this Volume to the Vidyadharas, a class of immortals (or 
shall we say Fairies ? 1 endowed with magic powers. Indeed, the term vidyddhara means 
really : the supporter or holder of knowledge.’ i.e., magic knowledge, and the same sense of 
magic knowledge is attached to the fairy. There are also several instances in the Volume of 
the fall of Vidyadharis (female Vidyadharas) for some crime from immortality to temporary 
mortality as a punishment by the gods, in which eases they are married to mortals and bear 
them children. Vasavadatta, the wife of the king of Vatsa, is such a vidyadhari, in the main story. 

There is a great deal about Vidyadharas in the Story of the Golden City (pp. 181 ff.), 
and in a sub-storv, that of Asokadatta and Vijayadatta. To these stories there are parallels 
in both German and Sicilian tales. During the adventures of Asokadatta, who is described 
as a young Brahman from the hanks of the Yamuna (Jumna), we read (pp. 196 ff.) that after 
his brother, Vijayadatta had become a Rakshasa or Demon through his own recklessness 
(p. 198) he has a series of wonderful adventures and goes in search of “the golden lotos” 
(p. 209). Ho then finds (p. 210) that he is himself in reality a vidyddhara by descent, having 
been born in human form ‘ owing to a curse." and he is informed by Kausika, “ the spiritual guide 
of the Vidyadharas."’ who had descended from heaven by divine command “for the purpose, 
that he and all his family are really Vidyadharas, and that “ the curse of you has now ter- 
minated.” He says further : “ : So receive these sciences (white magic), which belong to 
you, and which you must share with your relations. And return to your own proper dwell- 
ing, taking with you your relations.’ Having said this, the spiritual guide bestowed the 
sciences on them.” So it seems to be clear that, to the old time Brahman, Magic was a 
supernatural science, not learnt, but simply supernaturally bestowed by the gods or 
immortals on favoured mortals. 

In this way, both Asokadatta and Vijayadatta, who had become a Rakshasa, became 
Vidyadharas — the Rakshasa being evidently a lower class of immortal — the Demon lower 
than the Fairy. They behaved like Fairies : they travelled through the air to Benares, to 
their parents (p. 210). Incidentally Somadeva is here in error, as Benares is not on the 
banks of the Yamuna, or even near them. Asokadatta had in the meanwhile married (as 
a second wife, the first being a mortal) the daughter of the king of the Rakshasas, and she, 
too, became a Vidyadhari. Finally he secured the golden lotus. 

We next come to another version of the communication of magic powers. The brothers, 
Asokadatta and Vijayadatta, are asked for their stories. Vijayadatta relates his with the 
Rakshasas, and says (p. 211) : " What follows and how we were released from the power 
of the curse and thereby recovered our (white magic) sciences, all this my elder brother 
(Asokadatta) will relate to you."’ CFarlv then White Magic was inherent in the Vidyadhara. 
Asokadatta then tells his (B- (pp. 211-212), which is worth recounting as showing how White 
Magic was believed to have come among Brahmans. “Long ago we were Vidyad hara s, 
and from heaven we beheld the daughters of the hermits bathing in the Ganges near the 
hermitage of Galava (a son or pupil of Visvamitra), and then we fell suddenly in love with 
them and they returned our affection. All this took place in secret, but their relations, who 
possessed heavenly insight, found it out and cursed us in their anger : ‘ May you two 
wdeked ones be born, both of you, to a mortal woman, and then you shall be separated in a 
marvellous manner : but wriien the second of you shall behold the first arrived in a distant 
land inaccessible to man, and shall recognise him, then shall yon have your magic knowledge 
restored to you by the spiritual preceptor of the Vidyadharas, and you shall again become 
Vidyadharas, released from the curse and reunited to your friends,’ Having been cursed 
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in this way by the hermits, we were both born in their land, and you shall know the whole 
story of our separation. And now by going to the city of the king of the Rakshasas, by 
virtue of my mother-in-law’s magic power, to fetch the golden lotuses, I have found this 
young brother of mine. And in that very place we obtained the science [prajnapti] from our 
preceptor, Prajfiaptikausika, and suddenly becoming Vidyadharas. we have quickly arrived 
here.” Thus Asokadatta spoke, and then that hero of various adventures delighted at having 
escaped the darkness of the curse, bestowed on his parents and his beloved, the daughter of 
the king, his wonderful sciences of many kinds, so that their minds were suddenly awakened 
and they became “ Vidyadharas.” In the end the released Vidyadharas 11 y up to heaven, 
leaving the mortal, Pratapamukuta. king of Benares, on the earth. 

Here we have some remarkable facts. Immortal fairies are cursed by mortal hermits, 
and in pursuance of that curse become temporarily mortals, horn to human mothers — a case 
of rebirth without death : the whole case seeming to be an illegitimate extension of the 
theory of Rebirth. And it is to be observed that White Magic, being a quality of the im- 
mortal Fairy, was communicated by mere bestowal, suddenly. 

Returning to the main story, we find that when Vasavadatta was about to bear a son, 
“her ladies-in-waiting attended upon her, like the sciences that grant desires [white magic] 
come in bodily form [as fairies] to show their respects to the future king of the Vidyadharas 
conceived in her.” This is on p. 137, and on the next page wc read : "There is a great 
mountain named Himavat. the Father of the Mother of the World [i.e.. of Ambika=Parvati, 
the wife of Siva], who is not only the chief of the hills, but the spiritual preceptor of Siva, 
the home of the Vidyadharas, the king Jimutaketu." Here then we have the home of White 
Magic lying in the greatest of the Himalayas : an idea still very much alive in Root Hoomi and 
other modem notions as to the magical mysteries attributed to Tibet and the Tibetans. 

In the long and somewhat similar tale, The Story of Vidushaka. (pp. 54 ff.) ; Vidu- 
shaka, a Brahman of Ujjayini, has an immortal wife, the Vidyadliari Bhadrd, whom he finds 
in the land of the Vidyadharas, and when he relates to her his adventures to find her, she says 
to him (p. 78) : ” My husband, I care not for my friends, nor for magic powers : you are 
my life,” and so ori. Replies Vidushaka : " Then come with me to live in Ujjayini, my 

beloved, leaving all this heavenly joy." Buadru immediately accept; d his proposal and gave 
upall her magic gifts (which departed from her the moment she formed the resolution) with 
no more regret than if they had been straw.” Here we have quite a different story. The 
Vidyadhari, on becoming a mortal’s wife on earth, gives up her rights as an immortal. 
Somadeva is apparently a little uncertain of his traditions, or it may l><- that he got the two 
stories from different sources . 

( To be continued.) 

WILLIAM IRVINE AND MAHARAJA AJITSINGH. 

By Sauityacharya Pandit BI.SHESHWARNATH REU. 

William Irvine was horn on the 5th J uly 1840. at Aberdeen. He joined the Indian Civil 
Service in a.d. 1863, at the age of 23. and retired in 1888, at the age of 48. After this, in 
England, he commenced writing his history of the decline of the Mughal Empire entitled 
Later Mughals. This work is in two volumes, and covers the century from the death 
of Aurangzeb in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by the English in 180 5, But the author died 
in 1911, leaving the work unfinished and, though the first draft was revised from time to 
time, only chapters II to VI, section 24, could be published in his life-time, and to these he 
gave his finishing touches. Chapter I (Bahadur Shah), and chapter VII (from the fall of the 
Sayyid brothers in 172J, to the death of Rustam Ali Khan in February 1725), bear marks of 
his revision and corrections, though not in a complete or final form, as even in them he left 
many gaps to be filled up, and query marks for verification or correction. Beyond this 
his draft remained unrevised. 
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Thus the burden of completion of the book, after Irvine's death, devolved upon the well 
known Mughal historian Jadunath Sarkar, who, having ably edited the book, got it published. 

The above lines will give an idea of the work Later Mughals f which is thus the fruit of 
the combined effort of two learned scholars, namely Messrs. Irvine and Sarkar ; more pre- 
sumably so, is the subject of our enquiry, falling, as it does, under chapter VII of the book. 

In the following paragraphs we reproduce section 29, chapter VII, vol. II, of the book, 
headed “ Murder of Ajit Singh by his Son.” 

“ We shall conclude this section with the death of Rajah Ajit Singh. Tod admits that 
the bards and chroniclers pass over the event with a mere mention, one of them going so far 
as to leave a blank page at the critical point of his story. But in another part of Tod’s book, 
we have a detailed narrative of the crimed In any case, that Ajit Singh met a violent death 
at the hand of his second son, Bakht Singh, is admitted by the Rajputs themselves, and 
even by their ardent champion Colonel Tod.” (Tod, I, CDS, II, 88). 

“ According to their story, Bakht Singh after saying goodnight concealed himself in a 
room adjoining the one in which his parents were sleeping. When all was still he entered 
their room, seized his father's sword, and plunged it into him. The wife was awakened by 
feeling her husband's blood on her breast. Bakht Singh escaped. Ajit Singh’s body was 
cremated on the 7th June 1724, when eighty-four wives and concubines sacrificed themselvos 
on his funeral pyre. A dispute about the succession at once arose between the sons on the 
spot. On the 25th July 1724, Abhai Singh, then between twenty-one and twenty-two years 
of age, obtained through the intervention of Samsam-ud-daulah the title of Rajah Rajeshwar, 
with the rank of 7,000 zat (7,000 horse), and was allowed to depart for Jodhpur to take pos- 
session of his father’s succession. (Tod, I. 699, k.k. 974, Khush-hal 1044b.) 

“ The fact of Ajit Singh’s murder by his son, Bakht Singh, is not denied by any one ; but 
a divergence of opinion exists as to the incentives to the deed. Tod’s informants told him 
that Bakht Singh acted at the instigation of his elder brother, Abhai Singh, 3 then atDibli, 
and in the power of the Emperor. The murderer's reward was to be the appanage of Nagor and 
its five-hundred and sixty-five townships. To account for Abhai Singh’s unholy desire we 
are told that his ambition had been stirred by the Machiavellin Sayyids, eager to wreak ven- 
geance upon Ajit Singh for his opposition to their dethronement of Farrukh-siyar. Now let us 
apply some of the simplest critical tests. Can the offered reward be looked on as sufficient 
to impel Bakht Singh to an act of parricide ? He may not have been a very clever man, but 
he was hardly such a simpleton as to incur the infamy of such an act, (1) for the benefit, not 
of himself, but of a brother, and (2) for the grant of an appanage which, by universal Rajput 
practice, would have been his as a matter of course whenever his father died a natural death. 
But coming finally to external tests, what is there left of the story? We find that its very 
foundation vanishes. The assassination of Ajit Singh took place in June 1724 ; one Sayyid had 
been assassinated on the 8th October 1720, and the other, after being defeated in battle and 
made a prisoner on the 14th November 172 ), died in prison on the 11th October 1722. Ob- 
viously they could not have been in 1724 the instigators of Abhai Singh. Further, it is im- 
possible, after even the most elementary study of the period, to ignore the fact that Ajit Singh, 
instead of opposing, helped the Sayyids to the utmost in getting rid of Farrukh-siyar. Tod’s 
story is thus a mere legend, which falls to pieces directly it is examined ; nor, as he admits, 
does his usual resource, the rhyming chronicles of the bards, afford him here any countenance. 
And Tod himself (II, 113) confesses that “ but for that one damning crime, Bakht Singh would 
have been handed down to posterity as one of the noblest Princes Rajwara ever knew.” Con- 
cedingthe truth of even a part only of this glowing eulogy, is it not more unlikely than ever that 
such a paladin could have become the miserable tool of an ambitious brother, with no greater 

1 Tod, I, 699. This passage shows Tod at his weakest as an historian. His fastening of Ajit Singh’s mur- 
der upon the Sayyids is a gross chronological error. Hardly le3s absurd is his assertion that Ajit Srngh ever 
refused “ sanction to the nefarious schemes of the Sayyids. ’ He was their friend and partisan up to the end. 

2 Warid, 130, assigns the same reason as Tod for the murder. Cf. M.U., III, 758. 
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incentive than the offer of an appanage already his by family custom ? Is it not rather to be 
believed that the father did something which the son felt was an attack on his personal honour ? 

“ Although coming from Muhammadan sources, there is another version (Kamwar) of the 
facts, which, destructive though it is of any respect for the character of the “ great Ajit,” is 
much more satisfactory than that put forward by the champion of the Rajputs. It is one 
that furnishes a sufficient motive for the dreadful deed, and thus satisfies better the condi- 
tions of the case. We are told that soon after Ajit Singh had made his peace and returned 
to Jodhpur, he fell in love with the wife of his middle son Bakht Singh and was guilty of 
an incestuous intercourse. Overcome with shame and touched in the tenderest point of his 
honour, Bakht Singh sought his opportunity of revenge. One night when Ajit Singh, 
drunk and stupefied, was lying fast asleep, his son stabbed him to death. As a contrast to 
Tod’s dithyrambs, we may here give the Muhammadan view of the Rajah’s character. “ He 
was exceedingly wanting in good faith, a breaker of his oath, one who had slain unfairly many 
of his relations and dependants. Among his evil deeds was the abandonment of Farrukh- 
siyar to his fate, in spite of his relationship through his daughter ; nay he took an active 
part in that Emperor’s dethronement. In the end he attained the reward for his misdeeds. 

“ He who sows the seed of evil and hopes for good, 

Racks his brain uselessly and imagines a vain thing.” 

Thus Irvine concludes his twenty-ninth section. We have to think over two main points of 
this opinion. Firstly, was Bakht Singh entitled to the appanage of Nagaur with its 565 town- 
ships 3 according to the custom of the family, as Irvine alleged ? To me the supposition appears 
almost an impossibility, because Maharaja Ajit Singh had twelve sons. Had each of the 
eleven younger princes been allowed as big an appanage as that of Nagaur, the heir apparent, 
Abhai Sirgh, would not have been left space enough to set his foot upon, outside the gates of 
the Jodhpur fort even. Moreover the district of Nagaur was not at that time in possession 
of Maharaja Ajit Singh himself. Though Maharaja Ajit Singh had occupied Nagaur having 
expelled Indarsingh grandson of Rao Amarsingh in v.S. 1773 (a.d. 1716) yet in v.s. 1780 (a.d. 
1723; Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, by order of the Emperor, came with the imperial army and put 
Indar Singh again in possession of Nagaur. After this, on the accession of Maharaja Abhai Singh 
to the throne, the Jagir of Nagaur being restored to him in v.s. 1782 (.a.d. 1725) he occupied it by 
force and in the month of Kartik of the same year, it was granted to Raj adhiraja Bakht Singh in- 
dependently. How far Mr. Irvine’s writing is true, under these circumstances, may be questioned. 

History tells us that being terror-stricken with the formidable trio that installed kings on 
the throne of Delhi according to their sweet will, Muhammad Shah arranged, on the one hand, 
to get rid of the two Sayyid brothers, and on the other, with the connivance of Raja Jai 
Singh, of Jaipur and Bhandari Raghunath of Jodhpur, he overawed Abhai Singh. And through 
him he enticed Bakht Singh his, younger brother, with the title of Raj adhiraja, and the State 
of Nagaur, and thus prevailed upon him to murder Ajit Singh, who was now the only sur- 
viving thorn, out of the trio, aching at the Emperor’s heart. Had it not been so how could 
the perpetrator of such a heinous crime as parricide, have got the title of Raj adhiraja and an 
independent State like Nagaur ? 

The second point pertains to the histories written by the Muhammadans. 

Mr. Irvine mentions within brackets the name of (Kamwar) as his authority for “ another 
version of the facts, which shows that the aforesaid queer ground for the murder of Ajit 
Singh has been borrowed by him from The Tazkirat-us- Salat in-i-Chaghtaiya of Muhammad 
Hadi Kamwar Khan. 

Though the said history is not at present with us, yet in the VIHth volume of Elliot’s 
History of India, at pages 1/-18 there is a reference to that work. It shows that its first part 
commences with an account of the origin of the Mughals, and of Chingiz Khan and goes 
down to the death of Jahangir. The second part, whi ch is said to be the more important, and 

3 Tod mentions 555 townships under Nagaur, as is proverbially known, to this day, in MArwAr. 
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useful, begins with the death of Jahangir and ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Sh&h 
a.h. 1137 (a.d. 1724=v.s. 1781). The writer himself admits that he had written this history 
without any royal order, and without the assistance of any of the nobles of the time, under 
various hardships and difficulties. From the writings of Kamwar Khan borrowed by Mr. 
Irvine it is quite evident that he was maliciously disposed towards Maharaja Ajit Singh, 
for which other grounds are also not wanting, as would appear from the following : — 

Firstly, this Muhammad HMI (Kamwar Khan) had remained in Aurangzeb’s service, when 
he must have well experienced the antagonism of Maharaja Ajit Singh to Muhammadanism. 
Formerly the helpers of the Maharaja had, with a view to baffle the crooked policy of 
Aurangzeb, made the heir-apparent, Prince Akbar, to follow the example of his father. 4 
Some years after the death of Aurangzeb, Maharaja Ajit Singh himself, having joined with the 
Sayyid brothers, had got the Emperor Farrukhsiyar deposed, and murdered, and had subse- 
quently placed Rafi-ud-darajat and his brother Rafi-ud-daulah (Shah Jahan II) on the throne, 
lik e mere tools in their hands. On the death of these Muhammad Shah himself acquired the 
throne through this trio, in recognition of which he had to confer on Ajit Singh, the Subadari 
of Ajmer and Gujarat. But eventually, fearing the influence of the trio, Muhammad Sh&h 
managed, at first, to get the Sayyid brothers killed, and afterwards Maharaja Ajit Singh. 
Under these circumstances there is no wonder if a Muhammadan writer of the Emperor’s 
Court, with a view to bring a powerful Hindu Maharaja’s name to ill repute, and to screen the 
faults of his co-religionist Emperor, should ascribe such a foul reason for Ajit’s murder. 
Moreover had this story not been the brewing of Kamwar Kh&n’s own brain, the other 
Muhammadan contemporary writers of the court, as also the writers of other Native States 8 
would never have missed the opportunity of dwelling upon the affair at some length. 

Shah Nav&z Khan (Samsam-ud-daulah) has written a history named M a ’dnru’-l-umard, 
which contains history of the nobles of the Imperial Court from the time of Akbar to a.h. 
1155 (a.d. 1742). It is clearly stated in this history that when the eldest son of Ajit Singh 
came to the court he got his father killed by his younger brother, being misguided by nobles 
of the court who offered him some temptation. Muhammad Shafi Warid has written a 
history entitled Mirat-i-waridat about which he says “from the year 1100 a.h. (a.d. 
1689, v.s. 1746) to a.h. 1152 (a.d. 1739= v.s. 1796) the greater portion of what I have re- 
corded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trustworthy persons I took the utmost 
pain in sifting and inquiring into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about 
I discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late Sultan Muhammad Azam 
Shah up to the present time (i.e., from a.d. 1717 to 1739), or for twenty-two years, I have seen 
everything with mine own eyes.” Mr. Irvine himself admits in the footnote No. 2 to page 
115 of the 2nd volume of his book, that Warid” assigns the same reason as Tod for the murder.” 
Besides this, in the Muntalrfiabu’l-lubdb of Khafi Khan, which contains a history from a.d. 
1519, up to the fourteenth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign, no such reason is ascribed for 
the murder of Ajit Singh, which has been very briefly noticed by that writer. 6 And this appears 
to be quite proper also, because the writer in order to evade reference to his co-religionist 
Emperor’s evil doing, might have thought it proper to observe complete silence about the affair. 

We fail to understand how Mr. Irvine, in the face of such reliable and authentic versions 
by contemporary writers, had admitted as correct the private and unauthorized history 
written by Kamwar Khan. 

* Alter the death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh the Emperor had seized Marwar, from his infant successor, 
MaharAja Ajit Singh ; thereupon the Rathor Sardars of Marwar had revolted. To quell them, the Emperor 
had sent out his son Akbar. The Rathors set him against his father promising to acknowledge him as their 
Emperor. (Bhdrat ke Prdchin R&jmmsha, vol. Ill, p. 209.) 

8 The writers of the Rajput States of the medieval age observed it as a sort of principle to give publi- 
city to any weakness which they happened to notice in the affairs of another Native State. Such instances 
in the history of the Native States are not infrequent. 

0 Khushhal Chand in his Nadir-uz-zamdni has also perhaps observed the same course. This book was 
Written about a.d. 1740. 
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Aa for parricide, the offence was not unprecedented among royal f amili es Kirat Sing h, 
the younger son of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, had poisoned the latter, at the instigation 
of Aurangzeb, for which he was granted the jdgvr of Kama. Is this event not quite on all 
fours with the one under discussion ? Rana Kumbha of Mew&r was murdered by his son 
Udai Singh. Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had killed his son Sher Sing h. • Bagh Singh of 
Khetri killed his son who was adopted unto the Jagirdar of Sultana, and amalgamated that 
jdgir in his own estate. In the house of Timur such ofiences for the sake of power and terri- 
tory had become almost a rule of the family. Similarly King John of England had got the 
rightful claimant, Arthur, murdered, and Richard III had got his two nephews killed. Many 
more such instances can be found in the world’s history. The propriety of ascribing a slan- 
derous reason for an offence, which, as shown above, has not been uncommon among princes 
of the land, is questionable. Moreover the idea of Maharaja Ajit Singh’s character borrowed 
by Mr. Irvine from the Muhammadan writers, holds no water when examined from an historical 
point of view. They denounce the Maharaja as “ wanting in good faith,” “ breaker of his 
oath,” “ who had slain unfairly many of his kinsmen and dependents,” and “had abandoned 
Farukhsiyar.” Had Ajit Singh ever broken faith with the Sayyid brothers ? Had he not 
saved Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur in spite of his ill actions, as he was a relative, from perish- 
ing in the fire of the wrath of the Sayyid brothers ? 

No mention is traceable 7 in any history of Ajit Singh having killed any relative or de- 
pendent. On the other hand, Tod speaks of his loveable nature in the following words, 
“ so much was Ajit beloved, that even men devoted themselves on his pyre.” 8 

No doubt the fact remains that Maharaja Ajit Singh had revenged himself fully for 
the wrongs done to him during his minority by the Muhammadans. It is therefore that a 
Muhammadan writer, out of jealousy, has falsely imputed such conduct to the Mahar&ja, 
without thinking over the actual facts. 

As for the dethronement of Farukhsiyar, it is evident from the autograph letters of the 
Maharaja, and also from history that on the one hand the Emperor, immediately on arrival 
of the Maharaja at Delhi, suspected him of his having joined with the Sayyid brothers, and 
on the other, Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, in order to maintain his own position, had commenced 
poisoning the Emperor’s ears against Ajit, in consequence of which the Emperor had 
thoughtlessly begun his intrigues, seeking the life of Ajit. Being pressed such circumstan- 
ces, he was obliged to side with the Sayyids. A letter bearing on the subject has already 
been published in the May number of 1925 of the Hindi monthly magazine Madhuri. 

The reader will judge for himself how far the faults imputed to Ajit Singh are justifiable 
in the light of the above facts. 

In support of the foregoing we give an extract 9 , throwing light on the subject, from Mr. 
Forbes’ Rasmala, a history of Gujarat : — 

“ When Ubhai Singh from fear of the Padishah, wrote to Wukhat Singh to put his father 
to death, the Padishah gave him the Edur Parguna as a present.” 

A letter of v.s. 1784 from Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Amber addressed to Maliarana San- 
gram of Mewar published in the Rasmala 70 just after the above narrative, also goes a great 
way towards bearing out the above fact. 

Before concluding this note, and at the same time expressing our sorrow for the death of Mr. 
Irvine, we would like to suggest to Dr. Jadunath Sarkar to think over the matter and to let us 
have his free and unbiased opinion on the subject, and also if there be a chance for the issue of 
a fresh edition of the book, to rectify the mistake or to add correcting notes as may be necessary. 

1 There is only one instance in Ajit’s history which may be cited against him. He had removed the 
famous Durgadas from the administration on his regaining his authority, and I)urgad3s had gone out of 
Marwar. But we come across such facts also in history, which show that tho misunderstanding between 
them was not unjustifiable. 

8 Tod’s Rajasthan (1880), vol. I, p. 637. 0 Rasmala. vol, II, chap. 10, p. 125, 

10 Ibid., p. 127. 
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SIR WILLIAM NORRIS AND THE JESUITS. 

By HARIHAR DAS, B.Lrrr. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 

Sis William Noeeis, while at Masulipatam, received various visitors from time to time, 
some of whom came to pay him their respects and to offer him assistance in preparing for his 
journey to the Mughal Court ; others to discuss matters of commercial interest concerning 
the Company ; while others again came to spy out his movements and intentions. Whatever 
might have been the object of these visitors, the Ambassador on his part showed courtesy and 
consideration to all. Besides Indian visitors there were representatives of other nationalities, 
who also came to visit him and from whom he never failed to derive some information. To- 
wards the end of November, 1699, Sir William recorded in his Journal an interesting account 
of a visit from “ a poore portugeeze padre as he would be thought but I thinke has more of 
y® merchant y n y 5 priest in him comes now then to dinner not knowinge where to be better 
provided he has been a greate traveller over India and enquiringe into y® concerns att Goa 
w® is y® finest settlement in India and belongs wholly to y® portugeezes: he told me y® Jesuitts 
had five convents there and ther incomes soe large by begginge and merchandizinge y* it 
exeded y® Revenues of y® K. of Portugall in India. Amongst severall other orders settled there 
he informed me of one that was wholly new havinge never heard of such an one in Europe 
viz., De Sancta providentia founded by Cajetan y® Jesuite and it is essentiall to their order 
to depend every day upon providence for their daily breade takinge no thoughts for it att 
all and wholy against their constitution to have a days provision before hand : it is a 
plentiful place where they are, soe I suppose want for notliinge.” 

On the 10th January 1700, Sir William entered in his Journal that “ 2 Jesuitts, one who 
had been resident in Suratt for 8 years y® other lately come from Europe sent to desire leave 
to come and make me a visitt w® h I granted and they accordingly came. I industriously led 
them into discourse of what heathens had been lately converted to y® Christain Religion to 
avoide all discourse of other matters. They tell of multitudes converted on y® other end of 
y® Malabar Coast but wherever I goe I find very few converted on v® spott where I am. I 
told them I had seen St. Xavier’s Tomh 1 in one of y® Jesuitts chappell att Goa who imedi- 
ately asked whether they shewd me his Body and havinge told y m No, They began to tell 
me y* it was brought over from China uncorrupted and remained soe yett and particularly 
y* his fleet were as white and fresh as when alive and his visage little alterd. In 
Discourse of y® many converts he had made in China they attested w greate confidence 
y* he had y« power given him of workinge miracles and y l he had raisd 3 from y® 
Deade.” 


Again on January 17 of the same year he wrote : “ 2 french ffranciscan fryers came to 
make me a visitt on[e] of y m had been in y° country for 17 yeares had travell over most parts 
and had been once att y® Mogulls Camp and Informed me y he was att least 93 yeares old 
w- h older by 6 yeares then I had heard, yet acquainted me likewise that he had recevd 
Inteligence y Sultan Eekbar had left Persia and was come in disguise into India in order 
to make his pretentions to y® crown att his fathers death and y‘ he was now att Amadavad y® 
Chife city of Gnzoratt w ch would all declare for him as likewise would y® Rasbootes [Rajputs] 
of whose caste his mother was. The good ffather seemd to be a very mortifyd and Religious 
man and I really believe was soe: I likd his Company ye better for his speakinge y® best 
and most inteligible Latin of any I had znett w*» yett: att his goeing away I ordered him 
20 Rupees.” 


While Sir William Norris was at the Emperor’s Camp he made the following entry in his 
Journal on the 21st December 1701 “ Directed Mr. Mils likewise to write a letter by 

l Dr. Fryer and the Neapolitan traveller GemriUC^Taiso visited The tomb of St. Francis Xavier 
*£2 Iadia ’ 866 P< 150 ° f Fl * er ’ 8 Acwwi ’ etc - ; ^ p. 251 of A Vo V a ge Round th* 
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ffreedome to an Italian padre in y® Leschar 2 desiring him to send an account of y* late 
skirmishes and y® scituation of y® place w y® Empr r is doeing y® last advices mentioning he 
had orderd y® wood to be cutt down att y® rate of a Rupee a Tree.” 3 


A NOTE ON TWO INSCRIPTIONS OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. 

By R. R. HALDER. 

These inscriptions were discovered at Nandsa 1 in the Sahara district of the Udaipur 
State byRai Bahadur Gaurishankar H. Ojha of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, in Feb- 
ruary 1927. They are engraved on a big round pillar about 12 feet in height and 5i feet in 
circumference, standing in the bed of a lake in the above-mentioned village. The pillar 
remains under water when the lake is full, but emerges in the hot season, when it becomes 
possible to take impressions of the inscriptions. The first inscription contains sis lines of 
writing running vertically from the top to the middle of the pillar, while the second contains 
eleven lines running horizontally on the circumference. The lower portions of both the 
inscriptions are very much mutilated. 

Unfortunately, the impressions of the inscriptions taken by the above mentioned scholar 
and kindly placed at my disposal for decipherment not being clear, it is very difficult to 
decipher them and describe their contents, until better impressions are available. The 
characters, however, belong to the third century a.d., and are like those of the Junagadh 
inscription 2 of Rudradamana. The average size of the letters is about one inch. 

The purport of the inscriptions and their dates appear to be the same, though their 
texts do not seem fully identical. They, however, record a sacrifice called shashtiratra to 
have been performed by a person named Saktigunaguru, and seem to have been engraved 
during the period when Rdjput&nsl was being ruled over by the Western Kshatrapas. To 
say more at present would be inadvisable. 

With a view to indicating the palaeographic importance of the inscriptions, a portion of 
the first line of the first inscription, which begins with the date, is reproduced here (see plate). 
In the first inscription, the date is expressed in words as well as in symbols, whereas in the 
second, it is given in symbols only. In both, the date is preceded by the word lerita, which 
means ‘ accomplished. ’ 3 

The line runs thus— 

Siddham KritayordvayorvvarsasafayordvyasUaydh 200 80 2 Chaittrapurnnamdsi(syd)-masydm- 
purvva(vd)yama (ydm) .... .which means ‘ on the completion 4 of two centuries of years 
and eighty-two (of the Vikrama era), on the full moon day of (the month) Chaitra’ . . . . 

The letter numeral of 200 in the above date, which corresponds to a.d. 225, 6 March- 
April, may be said to be unique. It would read sra with a hooked stroke joined to its right 
and bent upwards. Generally, the symbol sra represents 100, and one hooked stroke at- 
tached to it means 200 ; two strokes, 300. These strokes are bent downwards, but in the 
case of these inscriptions only, they are found turned upwards like the fig. which is the 
peculiarity. The symbols of 80 and 2 are like the usual numerical figures of the period. 

2 Sir Thomas Roe’s Leslcar, meaning the emperor’s camp ; Persian laskhar, ‘army ‘camp.’ 

3 The Revd. Father Hosten has very kindly suggested to the writer some probable names of the Jesuit 
travellers to whom references have been made by Sir William Norris. These will be incorporated in the 
writer’s forthcoming book on the Embassy of Sir William Norris. — H.D. 

1 A village about thirty- six miles from Bhilwara station on the B. B. & C. I. Ry., and about four 
miles from Gangapur, a town in the Gwalior State. 2 Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 36 f. 

3 See Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 254. 

4 Krita cannot here signify ‘ completed ’, but has rather to be taken as a name of what is now called 
Vikrama years (R. G. Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., p. 191 f.) — D.R.B. 

5 Since Rudradamana’s inscription is dated a.d. 151, the date of this inscription should not be very 
far from it. 
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NOTE ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN WAZIRISTAN AND 
NORTHERN BALUCHISTAN. i 

By StR AITREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

At the beginning of January, 1927, 1 started on a long-planned archaeological tour along the 
Waziristan border and through the whole length of Northern Baluchistan. This tour was carried 
out on behalf, and at the expense, of the Archaeological Department of the Government of India, 
and kept me fully occupied until the middle of April, 1927. The object was a systematic sur- 
vey, accompanied where advisable by trial excavations of such ancient sites in the border regions 
between India and Iran as are likely to throw light on the connexion of the prehistoric 
ci'dlization which the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and elsewhere in the lower Indus valley 
have revealed with corresponding cultures traced westwards in Persia and Mesopotamia. 

My survey began with the examination of a seiies of conspicuous mounds echelonned 
along the eastern foot of the Waziristan hills from the vicinity of Draband to beyond T&nk. 
Mr. E. Howell. C.S.I., late Resident in Waziristan, had first directed attention to them. They 
proved to be composed wholly of the accumulated debris layers of ancient settlements, which in 
the course of occupation prolonged through ages had raised the top of those mounds to heights up 
to about a hundred feet above the adjacent ground. Erosion facilitated by the great aridity of 
the climate has caused the surface of these mounds, as well as of those subsequently surveyed in 
Baluchistan, to be thickly covered with pottery remains from the culture strata embedded. 

Among them fragments of decorated earthenware painted, incised or ornamented in 
relief were found in great ab undance and variety of design. The painted pottery from these sites 
in colour treatment and in certain of its geometrical patterns shows a well-marked affinity to 
the painted pottery subsequently collected from sites of the ‘ chalcolithic ’ period in Northern 
Baluchistan and also to that discovered by me in 1910 at desert sites of the same period in 
Sistan. On the other hand the incised and relief-decorated pieces by their motifs recall 
ceramic ware found at certain Sistan sites, which can be assigned to historical times preceding 
Sasanian rule. Having regard to the upper and lower chronological limits thus indicated, 
and taking also account of the fact that no painted pottery of the above kind was found 
at those Buddhist sites on the Indian N.-W. Frontier which can definitely bo .assigned to the 
Indo-Scvthian period, the remains of those Draband and Tank mounds may be attributed 
to early historical times separating the latter period from that of the ‘ chalcolithic ’ culture. 

The very willing assistance of the political authorities enabled me to extend my survey 
to tribal territory in both Northern and Southern Waziristan. Interesting observations 
were made as regards the striking parallel which the fine military roads with their fortified 
camps, watch towers, etc., recently constructed for the pacification of that troublesomo 
border, present to the Roman Limes systems of the early imperial times. 

The remains of an ancient stronghold examined at Idak were proved by the evidence 
of coins and of a ruined -Jfi/n to date from the Indo-Scythian period. Further north at Spinwam 
there was found a mound formed by culture strata of approximately the same epoch as noted 
around Draband and Tank. Above the above point, where the Ivurram River debouches from 
the hills, a rapid survey was made near Shahidan of extensive remains marking a fortified 
site, which by the evidence of its painted pottery can also be assigned to the last named epoch. 

Subsequently, proceeding via Razmak and the outpost of Sarwekai, I made my way under 
protection of tribal Wazir headmen to the Gumal River. Remains of forts visited in 
the Spin plain proved to belong to late historical times. The whole area now comprised in 
Waziristan, barren as it is, presents a distinct interest to the student of the ancient geography 
of India. The fact of its chief rivers, the Kurram and Gumal, as well as the latter’s chief 
affluent the ZhOb being mentioned in the famous ‘ River Hymn ’ of the Rigveda under their 
ancient Sanskrit names of Krumu, G omati, and Yavydvati makes it appear very probable 

l Reprinted, with the kin I permission "of the author and o7 th7Cwmcil ,'Ro)^ GeoprnphicaV Societv 
from the Journal . BGS., April 102;, w.tli four small additions made by the author. 
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that this region had for some length of time been in the occupation of Aryan tribes before 
they descended from their hills to the conquest of the Indus Valley and the Panjab plains. 

The description which Hsiian-tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh 
century a.d. has left us of the territory of Chi-chiang-na, corresponding to the present Waziristan 
and the QZqin of early Arab history, clearly shows that in his time too, centuries before the 
advent of Pafhan tribes, this territory ‘ under separate local chiefs but without a supreme ruler,’ 
‘ abounding in sheep and excellent horses ’ had already a reputation not unlike its present one. 

Moving up the Zhob valley, in Baluchistan territory, I foimd a series of ancient mounds 
awaiting exploration in the vicinity of Fort Sandeman, the headquarters of the Zhob 
Agency. The prehistoric remains of two of them had first received notice in a brief account 
published thirty years ago by Dr. Noetling, late of the Indian Geological Department. Among 
them Periano-ghundai, the ‘ Witches’ Mound,’ is the most conspicuous, rising to fully 70 
feet above the adjacent river bed. Trial excavations carried out here proved that the debris 
deposits of ancient habitations composing the mound belong for the most part, if not 
entirely, to the ‘ chalcolithic ’ period. The abundant remains of painted pottery, from this 
site, whether exposed on the eroded slopes or excavated, are, like most of the plain earthen- 
ware, too, of a superior well-levigated clay and wheel-made. The painted pieces show 
almost exclusively patterns executed in black over a dark terracotta ground colour. The 
motifs composing the painted patterns, almost all geometrical, are remarkably varied. 
Throughout they strikingly recall the motifs prevailing in the prehistoric pottery discovered 
at desert sites of Sistan during my third Central- Asian expedition. Many of these motifs are 
found also in the prehistoric pottery of Anau in Transcaspia and can similarly be parallelled 
from pre-Sumerian strata of certain Mesopotamian sites. 

The trial excavations made at different points of the mound laid bare remains of 
habitations built mainly with walls of stamped clay or sun-dried bricks over rough stone 
foundations. Among the finds made there the numerous cinerary urns with ashes and bone 
fragments from cremated human bodies claim special interest. They acquaint us with the 
funeral customs of the period. A considerable number of smaller painted jars and cups 
found within them serve to show the prevailing shapes of vessels in use by the living. Ter- 
racotta figurines of animals display distinct artistic skill, while the comparative frequency 
with which a hooded female bust of peculiar shape recurs hero as well as at other ‘ chalcolithic ’ 
sites explored suggests that the representation of some deity is intended. Finds of stone 
‘ blades ’ and arrowheads were made throughout in the course of the trial excavations, and 
their association with fragments of copper implements and small ornaments, etc., of bone 
and stone permits us definitely to assign the painted ceramic ware of this important site to 
the ‘ chalcolothic ’ period of prehistoric civilization. 

Painted pottery of exactly tho same type was plentifully found also at two smaller 
mounds in this neighbourhood, those of Kaudani and Moghul-ghundai. Finds of worked 
stones and of bronze fragments make it quite certain that at both mounds occupation goes 
back to the ‘ chalcolithic ’ period. Close to Moghul-ghundai an extensive cemetery was 
discovered with interesting remains dating from historical times. Here the hill side was 
found studded with many cairns of rough stones, each containing a few small pieces of calcined 
bones, fragments of coarse plain earthenware and occasionally small personal relics such 
as iron arrowheads, knives, bronze rings, a silver bangle, etc. The relief decoration found 
on one small pot and the figures engraved on one seal ring prove that these curious cairns 
cannot be older than the early centuries of our era. 

After surveying several small sites where occupation during the ‘ chalcolithic ’ or early 
historical period wa3 indicated by pottery debris, I moved south-east into the Loralai 
Agency. Among a number of old mounds and other remains in the Bori Tahsil the once 
very large mound of Rana-ghundai deserves mention. Among the plentiful painted pottery 
covering its slopes or embedded in its ‘ culture strata ’ a good deal of fine ‘ chalcolithic ’ ware 
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was found, besides pieces of coarser fabric pointing to continued or renewed occupation, 
perhaps during early historical times. 

Definite evidence of such prolonged occupation at different periods, from prehistoric 
down to historical times, was obtained in the course of the excavations carried out at the 
great mound near Dabar-kot. It rises like an isolated hill in the middle of the open Thai 
plain to a height of no less than 113 feet, and measures nearly a mile in circumference at its 
foot. The great mass of painted pottery found on the slopes and excavated at lower levels 
displays unmistakable characteristic of the ‘ chalcolithic ’ type, and finds of cinerary urns, 
worked stones and small bronze objects date from the same period. The discovery in the 
same layers of a well constructed drain built with burnt bricks indicates the comparatively 
advanced stage of civilization reached. Successive strata full of charred remains point to 
great conflagrations which had at intervals overtaken the prehistoric settlement. Long 
after its complete abandonment convenient positions on the mound had again been taken 
up for dwellings during pre-Muhammadan times, and the objects brought to light here help 
inter alia to illustrate the great change which ceramic craft had undergone in the long interval. 

Simultaneously with the trial excavations at the great Dabar-kot mound it became possi- 
ble completely to clear the remains of a ruined Buddhist stupa or relic tower discovered on 
a rocky hillock some four miles away at the entrance of the Thai plain. Its relic deposit with 
small gold-set jewels, pearls, beads, etc., was found undisturbed. The surviving Graeco- 
Buddhist carvings of the base and numerous pieces of pottery jars inscribed in Indian script 
and language proved that this sanctuary, the first Buddhist ruin discovered in Baluchist&n, 
belongs to the Kushan period. The inscriptions since deciphered by Professor Sten Konow 
have revealed the name of the monastery attached to the stupa and that of its pious founder, 
Shahi Yola Mira, a Kushan or Indo-Scythian chief. 

At Sur Jangal in the same valley a very interesting small settlement of prehistoric times 
was discovered near the dry river-bed descending from Sanjawi. The cuttings made through 
the low mound there yielded not only abundance of fine ceramic ware of the ‘ chalcolithic ’ 
type but also a large number of stone implements such as flint blades and arrowheads. From 
the great quantity of flint cores, chips, etc., found there it may be concluded that the manu- 
facture of these stone implements was being carried on for generations in this locality, the 
riverbed close by supplying the raw materials. 

After visiting several small sites of later historical times in the hills about the Zhob 
river’s headwaters, I subsequently carried out a survey of numerous ruined mounds in the 
Pishin basin. They attest the economic importance which this large and potentiallv fertile 
tract must have claimed at all times and which also accounts for its mention in the earliest 
Zoroastrian scriptures among the chief territories of ancient Iran. The painted pottery 
and other relics collected at those mounds indicate that most of them, though built up at 
first by debris deposits of prehistoric settlements, continued to be occupied during historical 
times. At a few sites, however, such as Kranai above the Surkhab river, abandonment had 
evidently been complete since the ‘ chalcolithic ’ period. At the Sarakala mound, crowned 
by the walls of a ruined fort, it was of special interest to note the plentiful occurrence of 
ceramic ware decorated with ribbings, such as my explorations in Sistan had shown to be 
particularly associated with remains of the Sannian period. Thus here, too, there was 
evidence of that close cultural connexion with Iran which geographical factors have imposed 
upon those westernmost border lands of India since the earliest times 

My tour came to its close by the middle of April with the examination of a series of mounds 
towards Quetta, found similar in character to those of Pishin. The distances which in 
the course of the tour had been covered by road, aggregated to a total of close on 1 400 miles 
A detailed report on the results of the explorations, fully illustrated by numerous plates' 
has been prepared and will, I hope, be published separately before long as one of the 
Memoirs ’ of the Indian Archeeological Department. 




Plate I Indian A r,i > •" -* u 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOME ANCIENT SANSKRIT VERSES USED 
TO-DAY. 


While talking -with Pandit Vidya Bhaskar Sukla, 
late of Farukliabad, U.P., India, I asked him one 
day (within the last three years) if he could furnish 
me with any Vedic verses which were in common 
use among the Hindus of the present day. He 
gave me the subjoined verses with the references 
from the Yajur Veda. I have since found that most 
of them appear in the Rig Veda as well, and shall 
therefore give the first R .V. reference in addition to 
that furnished me by my friend. Further occur- 
rences of them in Vedic literature may be found in 
Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance. 

The Panditji likewise furnished me further with 
instructions respecting the use of these verses, which 
I append with as great accuracy as I can 
from my notes ; but I regret to say that I cannot 
be absolutely sure of their being exact. I am told 
that the use of these verses is as follows : 

When sickness, etc., come to one who knows the 
grahaa (nine in all, i.e., Sunday to Saturday 
together with K£tu and Rahu) he should make a 
chauk on the floor; cover the space with rice or 
other grain, and set up a kalaia (vessel of clay, 
copper, or brass) full of water. He should then 
perform the ahavan, writing above the kalasa 
“ Reverence ” to the particular deity invoked, 
scatter rice toward the kalasa, and offer water, 
flowers, and sandalwood. Then he should worship, 
lighting a ghi light, after which he should repeat 
the verse for the day the prescribed number of 
times. The ceremony is completed by the sprink- 
ling of water from the kalaia on the people of the 
house. H it be impossible to complete this cere- 
mony on the day it is begun, it may be completed 
on the next day, after worship and prayer. It must, 
however, be performed within the time indicated 
in the ehaughay a. 

The following are the verses for the days as given 
in the Vedic text, though they were not always 
accurately quoted by the Pandit. It will be noticed 
that the verse for Thursday is lacking. No doubt 
some reader can supply it ; — 
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E. P. Jaxvieb. 


TO THE EAST OF SAMATATA (S.E. BENGAL). 

In the Juno, 1926, issue of this Journal . (vol. LV, 
p. 113 f.), in a short article entitled To the East 
of Samatata {S.E. Bengal), I drew attention to 
diSerent views hitherto expressed as to the identity 
of the six countries mentioned by Hiuan Tsiang 
as lying beyond Samatata, namely, 1 Shih-li- 
ch’a-ta-lo, (2) Ka-mo-lang-ka, (3) To-lo-po-ti, (4) 
1-shang-na-pu-lo, (5) Mo-ha-chan-p'o, the Lin-yi 
of the Chinese, and (6) Y en-mo-na-chou. 1 For 
the assistance of those interested, (a) a Map, (6) 
a Table of Identifications, and (c) a Table of Rela- 
tive Directions were added. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Padman&tha Bhatta- 
charyya Vidyavinod has now written to me, taking 
exception to the Table of Identifications and the 
Map, as not representing correctly the identifica- 
tions suggested by him, and with his remarks he 
sent a sketch map, on which ho had marked the 
positions of the six countries as he would locate 
them. In fairness to him I have had this map 
reproduced (see Plate I ) 2. The Mahamaho- 
padhyaya is anxious that it should be under- 
stood that in his opinion Samatata included the 
modern districts of Dacca and Faridpur, and that 
Old Sylhet (which he would identify with 


1 See T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, vol II, p. 187 f. 

2 The MS. sketch map has had to be redrawn for the purpose of reproduction, so that the names may 
bs more clearly legible. , 
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Shih-U-ch’a-ta-lo) included the eastern part of mod- 
em Mymensingh and the northern part of modern 
Tippera, and was, therefore, probably contiguous 
with Samatata. Ka-mo-lang-ka he regards as 
having comprised the eastern portion of the present 
Tippera district, the town of Comilla indicating its 
position, thus lying south-east of Shih-li-ch'a-ta-lo. 
To-lo-po-ti he identifies with Hill Tippera, which 
at that time, he holds, extended up to the southern 
part of Cachar and included Noakhali in the south, 
and he thus places it east of Ka-mo-lang-ka. 
Ishang-na-pu-lo he identifies with the whole of 
the Manipur valley, which he considers may be 
regarded as lying more east than north-east of 
To-lo-po-ti. Mo-ha-chan- p'o he identifies with 
‘Sampenago,’ and as comprising the whole of 
northern Burma. 

He locates Y en-mo-na-chou as comprising the 
middle and south -western part of Burma, reaching j 
up to Chittagong, chou being the equivalent of the 
Sanskrit dm pa, which does not necessarily mean 
an island surrounded by water. 


The essential points in the Mahamahop&- 
dhyaya’s note, which otherwise only repeats the 
views already expressed in the Journal oj the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1920 (pp. 1-19), are indicated 
above. While not prepared to accept all his 
suggestions and identifications, I have had his 
own sketch map reproduced, so that his views may 
be correctly presented, as the previous map 
published in 1926 was defective in this respect. 
For the information of readers who are interested 
in this subject, it may be noted that the Mali 5- 
mahopadhyaya has published other articles urging 
similar identifications, and joining issue with M. 
Louis Finot, in The Hindustan Review for July 
1924 and The Indian, Historical Quarterly for March 
1928. Attention is drawn, in this connexion, to 
the Journal of the Burma Research Society for 
August 1924 (pp. 158-182), where the question of 
the sites of these countries named by Hiuan Tsiang 
has been discussed at great length, and the results 
of the most recent researches have been cited. 

R. C. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Aravidct Dynasty op Vijayanagara, vol. I, 
1542-1614, by the Rev. Henry Heras, S.J., 
M.A., Madras. B. G. Paul & Co., 1927; 8JX5J ; 
pp. xliv, 681 ; with 13 illustrations and 4 maps, 
and a Preface by Sir R. C. Temple, Bt., C.B. 
C.LE. 

This volume affords striking testimony to the 
rapid strides made in the knowledge of the history- 
of Southern India during the past few decades, as a 
result of the research work done by zealous scholars 
like the author. It also reveals the importance of 
the enormous mass of inscriptional records already 
discovered, which have been so carefully examined 
and utilized where relevant. Less than thirty years 
have elapsed since the late Mr. Robert Sewell, in his 
work entitled A Forgotten Empire ( Yijayanwjar), 
may be said almost to have unveiled to students of 
history the real splendour of the old Vijayanagara 
empire and the dominating role it played in the 
history of the peninsula during the 14th, loth and 
16th centuries. In his Introduction, however, that 
scholar, to whom we owe so much in connexion with 
the antiquities and history of South India, was 
careful to state that he had but collected material 
“ to form e> foundation upon which may hereafter 
be constructed a regular history of the Vijayanagar 
empire.” Sewell may be said to have practically 
confined his story to the history of the empire down 
to the epoch-making 'battle of Talikota ’ (1565) 
and the subsequent destruction of the capital, after 
which events he considered the empire had dis- 
integrated and fallen rapidly to decay. He added 
but brief notes of later times down to the middle of 
the 1 ith century, when the Marafha. power was 
rising in the Dekkan under -Sivajt, though he pointed 
cut that many grants engraved as late as the 18th 


century recognized the old Hindu royal family of 
Vijayanagara. Father Heras now takes up the 
story from the death, in 1541, of Achvuta Raya, 
the last powerful king of the Tuluva or 3rd dynasty, 
and proceeds to record the history of the Aravidu 
or 4th dynasty. Though the work is modestly en- 
titled The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, it is 
really much more than this. Father Heras has in 
fact undertaken the difficult and important task of 
dealing with the history of the whole of Southern 
India, excluding only Malabar, from the middle of 
16th to the middle the 18th century. In the present 
volume he carries us down to the death of 
Venkatapatideva (Venkata II), Tirumala’s fourth 
son, in 1614. This Venkatapatideva has hitherto 
been known as Veiikata I, but Father Heras’s 
researches have necessitated his assigning 
that title to Kumara Veiikatadri, the son 
of Achyuta Raya, who, being under age, reigned for 
about six months in 1541-42 under the regency of 
his tyrannical uncle Salakam Timma Raju. 

The exhaustive bibliography detailed on pp. xvii . 
to xliv will give some idea of the labour involved in 
the compilation of this work. Father Heras has 
not only listed all the available known literature 
bearing upon the period in question, but, as is 
abundantly evident, he has studied it thoroughly i 
he has searched the archives of the Portuguese 
Government at Goa, of the Society of Jesus at 
Madura, of the Diocese of Mylapore, and other 
collections of records: he has traced out many 
hitherto unpublished documents, several of which, 
are reproduced verbatim in Appendices A to D. 
He has handled this mass of materia! in the true 
historical spirit ; and the result is a work, the value 
of which to the student of South Indian history it 
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would be difficult to overestimate. He has not only 
added enormously to our information concerning 
the history of the period, but has thrown fresh light 
upon many hitherto obscure points ; and he has 
corrected many mistakes in facts and in dates, all 
of which it is not possible to notice in a short review* 

Father Heras commences with a description of the 
conditions at Vijayanagara during the reigns of the 
last three Tuluva monarchs, explaining how the 
Aravidu family, in the persons of Rama Raya and 
his brothers Tirumala and Venkata, gradually at- 
tained supreme power. Rama Raya became regent 
of the empire and de facto king till his death at the 
battle of Raksas-Tagdi in 1565. His brother Tiru- 
mala then succeeded as regent, and de facto king, 
Sadaaiva still remaining the nominal, faineant king 
— “ a king of the type of those who closed the Mero- 
vingian dynasty of France ” — till his murder in 
1569, when Tirumala was formally anointed as king 
at Penukopda, and so became the first king de jure 
of the fourth or Aravidu dynasty. The administration 
of the empire, the campaigns in the Karnatic and 
Ceylon and the relations with foreign powers under 
Rama RSva’s regency are then dealt with. Much 
light is thrown upon the diplomacy followed by the 
regent in his dealings with the Muhammadan king- 
doms of Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Bidar and Gol- 
conda, which explains perhaps the ultimate combi- 
nation between at least four of these powers that 
dealt the heavy blow to the empire of Vijayanagara 
from which it never quite recovered. A full account 
is then given of the decisive engagement, hitherto 
generally known as 1 the battle of Talikota,’ which 
the author names, more correctly, the battle of 
Raksas-Tagdi, as it was fought near the villages 
Raksasji and Tagdiji to the south of the Kistna 
river, not tar from Mudgal, whereas Talikota is 
nearly 25 miles to the north of the river. The 
author devotes the next chapter to the effects of that 
battle and the sack of the capital that ensued upon 
the history of the Dekkan and South India gene- 
rally. “ The battle ot Raksas-Tagdi,” he writes, 
“ is the milestone that separates the era of Hindu 
splendour in the South of India from the age of 
Muhammadan expansion. Impartial history ac- 
knowledges its influence centuries after, since it 
paved the way for the Maratha cavalry of Sivaji and 
his successors, fostered the ambitious ideals of 
Aurangzeb and his Nawabs, and attracted the ambi- 
tious Haidar Ali to overthrow the old Hindu dynasty 
of Mysore. The glorious Empire of Vijayanagara, 
faithful trustee of the inheritance of the Hoysa'.a 3 for 
two centuries and a half, was now seriously menaced 
by its secular opponents, the Muslim powers of 
central India. Perhaps this action would mark the 
end of its existence, but for a new family of fresh 
and vigorous blood, that succeeded in saving the 
imperial crown from the midst of that turmoil of 
death. The Empire of Vijayanagara thus lasted 
another century. Such was the destiny of the 
Aravidu family.” And in the history of this Ara- 
vidu family that hereafter fills the throne we have, 


as it is expressed in the Introduction, “ the history 
of the Telugu domination over the Tamil and Kana- 
! rese people.” 

Father Heras justly regards the death of Rlm» 
R§ya, whose “indisputable qualities as a states- 
man, combined with his victorious campaigns as a 
| warrior, place him among the great Hindu rulers of 
India ” as an irreparable loss to the empire. Inci- 
dentally he adduces evidence from contemporary and 
| other sources indicating that the actual damage to 
the buildings in Vijayanagara wrought by the 
j Muhammadans and their followers has hitherto been 
much exaggerated ; in fact he characterizes SeweU ’3 
; picture of the conditions as a misdescription. He 
also shows that Tirumala must have remained at 
Vijayanagara for some two years thereafter, and 
then, probably in the latter part of 1567, moved his 
court to the strong hill fort of Penukonda : 
“ the transfer of the capital to Penukonda was the 
cause of the abandonment and destruction of Vijaya- 
nagara.” Here, again. Father Heras corrects a 
previous error of interpretation. He points out 
that Cesare de Federici in his account of Vijaya- 
nagara, where he spent seven months, clearly states 
that Tirumala returned there after the departure of 
the Muhammadan kings, and “ then beganne for to 
repopulate it,” and that it was from there, and not 
from Penukoijda, as Sewell seems to have thought, 
that he sent to the Portuguese traders at Goa for 
horses. This traveller states specifically that it 
was in 1567 that Tirumala moved with his court to 
Penukoijda. The reliability of his narrative has 
been accepted on more points than one, e.y., in re- 
gard to the murderer of Sadaaiva. 

The short remaining period of Tirumala’s reign 
and the reigns of £ri Raiga I and Venkata II are 
then dealt with. For reasons fully set forth, the 
author regards the reign of Sri Raiiga as “ one of the 
most fatal periods in the history of Vijayanagara.” 
Vehkata II, who had so many difficulties to contend 
with from the very start, is styled by Father Heras 
the most illustrious sovereign of the dynasty, “ who 
checked the Muslim raids in the North, subdued 
the turbulent Navaks in the South, caused the 
Rajas of Mysore to be firmly established in their 
realm, strengthened his power by an alliance with 
the Portuguese and fostered literature and the fine 
arts throughout his vast dominions. The civil war 
that followed his death hastened the decay of the 
Empire." 

Interspersed with the accounts of the reigns of the 
kings are chapters containing some of the most 
valuable information in the volume. There are 
chapters, for instance, on the Early Telugu Invasions 
into the South, the Nftyaks of Madura and Tanjore, 
the rulers of Mysore and other smaller states, and 
the Kanarese Viceroyalty. Interesting chapters are 
devoted to the relations of Venkata II with the 
Portuguese, Dutch and English ; to the subject of 
the J esuits at his court ; and to his noteworthy 
encouragement of painting and the patronage shown 
to artists, both European and Indian. A chapter 
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-of peculiar interest is that allotted to the mission of 
Father Roberto de Xobili, giving what may be 
rewarded as an authentic account of the activities 
of that truly remarkable man. And, finally, we 
have chapters on the achievements in literature, and 
the patronage extended thereto by the earlier 
Aravidu monarehs, and on the struggle between 
Vaisnavism and other sectarian creeds. All these 
chapters are replete with matter of interest, and 
contain much that is new or has not been previously 
presented in its historical setting. 

The maps are a great help in following events 
that 3hift over so wide an extent of country. Spe- 
cial attention may be directed to that facing p. 334, 
as showing how little, in the author's opinion, the 
area of Vijayanagara ascendancy had shrunk half 
a century alter the battle of Raksas-Tagch. The I 
index is full. When a second edition is issued, with 
the promised addition of diacritical marks, several 
typographical errors should be corrected. It may 
also be suggested that genealogical and chronological 
tables should be supplied, incorporating the many 
additional and more accurate details now furnished. 


and possibly a slight re-arrangement made in some 
of the chapters. The book will then be indispen 
sable to the library of every student of Indian his- 
tory. Father Heras is to be congratulated upon 
this valuable work. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

The Names op Relatives in Modern Aryan 
Languages, by Baburam Saksena, Allahabad. 

This is a very useful paper, read apparently before 
the Fourth Oriental Conference, giving the names 
of relatives in 16 Indo -Aryan Languages and two 
others— Tamil and Santali. There is also an 
introduction, in the course of which the author 
arrives at some valuable conclusions : “ Tho 

basis of words expressive of relations is generally 
Sanskritic in all modern Indo-Aryan Languages. 

. . . There are only rare cases of the incorporation 
of the words of the substratum languages . . . 
It is curious that there are only two Persian words 
incorporated . , , Evidence of modern compound 
formations is very little.” 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mr. FORBES AND THE HOUSE OF 
JODHPUR. 

Alexander Kinloeh Forbes was bom in July 1821 
Ho came out to India in 1843 under orders of th e 
East India Company and lived in Gujarat for a consi. 
derable period, during which he collected the history j 
of that province and wrote the book named Ras- 
mala in two volumes. On page 123 of the 2nd volume 
of his history he writes that “[on the death of Ajitjthe 
Ranees prepared to become satees ; they took with 
them Abhyesingh's younger brothers, Anandsingh, 
Raeesingh and Kishorsingb, in order that their eyes 
might not be put out according to the Jodhpur custom.” ; 

We are at a loss to understand on what historical 
facts the writer has based this idea. History tells 
us that all the younger oSshoots of the Jodhpur 
family have regularly been granted jdgirs from the 
State, inconsequence of which about 2270 villages of 
Marwar are at present in possession of His High- 
ness’s brethren, Sardurs, including those of the 
Mallani District, while only about 770 villages are 
in fiscal possession of the State. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is open to question how far the wri- 
ter is justified in making such a remark. 

As for the princes, Anandsingh, Raisingh and 
Kishorsingh, the history of the period shows that 
they had commenced their rebellious attempts even 
in the life time of their father Maharaja Ajitsingh. 

It is stated in the history of Marwar, that when 
the Emperor made a grant of Nagaur, in the name 
of Indarsingh, in Vikram Samvat 1780, and the lat- 
ter got possession of the place, Maharajkumar 
Anandsingh was deputed by the Maharaja to take 
back Nagaur ; but arriving at Didwkna he himself 


raised up afresh revolt, with a view to encroach on 
the country here and there and was pacified with 
much difficulty. Autograph letters and other cor- 
respondence, bearing on the subject, are to this 
day preserved by the descendants of tho State 
officers of the time. 

In spite of all this Anandsingh and Raisingh re- 
ceived signal help from their brother Maharaja 
Abhaysingh in acquiring the principality of Idar. 
This fact is borne out by the Report l dated 21st Sep- 
tember 1821, of Major Miles, political agent, Mahi 

Kantha, which runs as follows : 

In Samvat 1785 Anandsingh and Raisingh, two 
brothers of the Rf.ja of Jodhpur, accompanied by a 
few horses fromVanoo andPalanpur and the Koolees 
of Gudwara, took possession of Edur without much 
difficulty. They are said to have had an order 
from Delhi, but the truth seem3 to be that they 
were invited by the state of the country and most 
likely assisted by the Marwar princes, who at that 
period held the Subedari of Ahmedabad.”2 

Kishorsingh had been granted a separate estate by 
his father in his lifetime. From a sanad issued by 
Kishorsingh in v.s. 1806 it appears that even after 
- ° ycare of the doath his father the estate con- 
tinued to be in his possession and no interference 
was made in it by his eldest brother Maharaja 
Abhaysingh. This sanad is preserved up till now 
by the descendants of its grantee. 

It is hoped that from the above facts the fieri- 
tiousness of the above mentioned statement in the 
Rasmala is placed beyond doubt. 

Sahityachabya Pandit 

Bishbshwar Nath Rett. 


1 Rasmala, vol. II, p, 152, footnote No. 1. 


* In ®P ite of th > 8 - the rebellious nature of these princes made them forget these obligations and 
•did not cease to annoy the Maharaja. ' sriH 
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By Prof. R. D. BANERJI, M.A. 

(Continued from p. 33.) 

The last king of the Vodeyar or Yadava dynasty had ceased to occupy the throne 
sometime after 1478, and from 14SG to 1493 Narasiiiiha was the recognised sovereign of 
Vijayanagara. Yet it was exactly during this period that the northern districts of Telingana 
were wrested by Purushottama from the Empire of Vijayanagara. What followed 
exactly is extremely difficult to ascertain even now. Saluva Narasiiiiha is regarded bv 
contemporary European writers as being supri me in Southern India. Vet vie find that 
Telingana was slipping out of his grasp during the earlier part of his actual reign. Then; 
are reasons to suppose that towards the end of his reign Purushottama attacked V ijav anagara 
and brought the idol Slkshigopula and a jewelled throne from that place. As noticed bv the late 
Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti in his edition of the Bengali poem N ri-Chn itn n i/a -Char it d ,n r lla 
by the Yai-linava saint Krislina-Dasa Kaviraja. Purushottama conquered V ijayanagara and 
brought a jewelled throne and the idol of Sakshigopala from V idyanagara. The throne was 
presented to Jagann.Vtha at Puri and idol was dedicated at Katak 21 . Those who have 
examined the celebrated nttna-vedi , or the stone altar on which the wooden images of 
Jagannatha. Subhadra and Balarama are placed in the temple at Puri, must have noticed 
n surprising resemblance of the decorative mol if -i to those inside the Hazara-Ramaswami 
temple at Kampe or Vijayanagara. The upper front ends of tlm ratm-ndt at I uii are 
incomplete and several stone members appear to be missing. I think tha, the lahia-vudi 
is the actual jewelled throne brought by Purushottama from Vijayanagara. Hide are no 
reasons to disbelieve Cosvami Krishnadasa Kaviraja. as he was a contemporary of Puru- 
shottama and his son Prat aparui Ira and was no court -sycophant. He had no reason to be 
grateful to the kings of OrKsa and wrote his work after his retirement to Brmdavana. 
Beddeslh's statement there are many other realms for believing that the whole of ihe eastern 
coast was conquered by the kings of Oris'a during the reigns of Saluva Narasiiiiha and Ins 
sons. Inscriptions «»fhi«sonan 1 sucre-sor, Prat Aparudra have been discovered as far south 
as Udayagin and Ranchi or Conjecveram. Ir is difficult to determine the exact chronology 
of the events connected with ih“ reoonquest of the casern coast under Purushottama. He 
lo«t it during the first six years of his reign and he hinwlf regained it during the last ten. 
Oriya or Bengali writers do not mention a campaign against Vijayanagara during the reign 
of his .son but do so in bis ese. It is quite possible that the r; conquest of the Northern 
Tamil districts took place after the death of Saluva Narasiiiiha in 1493 and during Hie reign 
of Immadi Narasiiiiha (1493-9S). According to the calculations of the late Mr. Manmohan 
Chakravarti, Purushottami died in 149b-97. a date which cannot he very far rcniovi 1 fumi the 
truth. The same writer, observing in 1900. stated that 'the few details given in the Mdldd 
Pah ji are mainly taken up in describing an expedition of this king into Ka chi. If 'hero 
lie any truth in it, then it is likely eomveted with the raid of the Bahmard king Muhammad 
Shall II, who in a.d. 1477-8 made a dash towards Conjecveram. and returned with an im- 
mense booty 2 . In the first place the late Air. Chakravarti commiCed the usual mistake 
of all cualier writers of following the Bahmani genealogy of Firishia. though Major J. S. 
Kings new genealogy was in print when he wrote. The Bahmani genealogy ha-ed on the 
Burhdn-i-mn'rUir has been accepted, and that of Firishta- 3 definitely rejected by sub- 
sequent writ > rs-'C Muhammad Shall If Bahmani should lie taken to be Muhammad St. ah III 
Bahmani. The same mistake has been committed recently by Dr. L. D. Barnett in his paper 
on “The Potavarani Crant of Purushott ama-deva’ 26 . It has been proved above that it was 

-■1 Madhya Lila. Chap. 5. Bangs vusi edition, p. OS. -- -JASB . vol. LX IX. p. 1 S 1. 

s’3 I ral. Aid, vol. XXVIII, p. 121. 

- 4 Catalogue oj ll'e Conn in Ilf Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. II. j ait II, p. 19*. Gy II- N. \\ right. I.C.S. 

Epi. Ind. vol XIII, p lab. 
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not possible for Purushottama to conduct a campaign in any part of South India lying to the 
south of the Krishna before 1488, because up to 1477, at least, the God&vari-Krishn& Dodb 
was in the possession of the Bahman ? s and it was impossible for any army from Orissa to 
cross into the Tamil country. Therefore the campaign of Purushottama against KUnehi 
must have taken place some time subsequent to the recapture of Kondavidu. It 
appears to be much more probable that Purushottama reconquered the lost provinces of 
his father’s empire in the Telugu and Tamil districts after the death of Saluva Narasimha 
in 1493. It further appears probable that the Tujuva chief Narasana met Purushottama 
during the campaigns of 1489-97. 

Purushottama’s career was a chequered one. Early in his reign he lost the southern pro- 
vinces of his father’s empire, and he had to encounter two invasions of the Bahmani Sultans 
in 1471 and 1475. Later on, after the death of Mahmud G&wan and Muhammad III Bahmani, 
he succeeded in re-occupying the stronghold of Kondavidu and the northern part of the 
modern district of Guntur. Subsequently, during the last years of his reign, he extended the 
Empire of Orissa once more a3 far south as Conjeeveram. The chronology of his reign is 
so little known to scholars that even in 1919 the late Tarini Cham Rath, writing about 
this king, had to state It is rather difficult at present to fix with precision the date of this 
Ka'chi-Kaveri expedition of king Purushottama Deva and find out the name of his con- 
temporary king of Karn&ta, with whom he waged war and whose daughter Padmavathi he 
married.”-* 

If the Mddala Panji is to be believed then Purushottama erected the Bhogamandapa 
in front of the temple of Jagannatha. Following this custom three separate mantjapaa 
have been erected in front of all important temples in Orissa. The temple of Jagannatha 
at Puri consists of four separate buildings : — (a) The Vimdna or the Sanctum, (6) the 
Jagamohana or the principal mandapa, (c) the Natamandira or the dancing hall, and (d) the 
Bhogamandapa or the refectory. The same plan is to be observed in the temples of 
Lingaraja at Bhu vanes vara and Parvat! in the same enclosure. I had ample opportunity 
of studying the method of construction of the Liiigar&ja and the Parvati temples when they 
were being repaired according to my instructions in 1925-26, and I found that both the 
Natamandira and the Bhogamandapa in these two temples were later additions. At Puri, 
the temple of Jagannatha was built at three different periods ; the Vimdna and the 
Jagamohana were erected by king Anantavarman Chodaganga in the eleventh century 37 , 
the Natamandira by Anangabhima II of the same dynasty in the twelfth century 28 and :he 
Bhogamandapa with the kitchen in the seventh (1473-74) and ninth ahkas (1475-76) of 
Purushottama 23 . 

In another line Purushottama introduced an innovation. Up to the time of Narasimha 
IV land-grants in Orissa where issued after being written on plates of copper. We can trace 
this system from the time of the Emperor Kumaragupta I up to that of Ramachandra 
Gajapati of Khurda. 30 The usual form of these copper plates is rectangular. Purushottama 
issued a grant on a piece of copper roughly shaped like an axe of the same shape as the 
Pachamba copper celts. 31 The other innovation introduced by Purushottama into his 
land-grants was the definite rejection of the proto-Bengali script in favour of modern Oriyd. 33 

26 Journal oj the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. V, 1919, p. 149. 

27 JASB., vol. LXVII, pt. I, 1898, pp. 330-31 ; vol. LXXII, 1903, p. 110. 

26 Ibid., vol. LXXII, pt. I, 1903, p. 120. According to Mr. Chakravartti the temple was begun by 
Anantavarman but finished by Anangabhima. 

29 Ibid., vol. LXIX, 1900, pt. I, p. 184. 

3() Joum. of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. II, 1916, pp. 437-440. 

31 Anderson, Catalojuc. and Handbook oj the Archaoloyical Collections in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
pt. H, pp. 392-93, 

33 Ante, vol. I, pp. 353-6 ; Joum, oj the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. IV”, pp. 361-03, 
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This grant was issued in the seventeenth instead of the fifth arika— 7th April 1483 s 3 . Almost 
all subsequent genuine land-grants of Orissa from the time of Purushottama till the 
eighteenth century were inscribed in Oriya characters. Purushottama is said to have been the 
youngest son of Kapilendra according to Oriya tradition, as recorded by the late Mr. Tarini 
Charan Rath, and to have married Padmavati or RupambikA, the daughter of the king of 
Karnata (? Saluva Narasimha) according to the Introduction of the Sarasvait-vildsarn by his 
son and successor Prataparudra. 34 

III. Prataparudra (1497—1539). 

The decline of Orissa begins from the date of the accession of Prataparudra, the 
son and successor of Purushottama. It can be gathered from the inscriptions of Puru- 
shottama that he had left the empire of Orissa almost as extensive as that inherited by him 
from his own father Kapilendra. Prataparudra ruled over an empire which extended from 
Midnapur in the North-East to Conjeeveram or Kanchi in the South-West and we know from 
the inscriptions of his contemporary, Krishiiadevaraya the great, of Vijayanagara, that a 
large portion of the highlands of TelinganA such as Khammamet, also belonged to him. He 
came to the throne in 1496-97, a date which is calculated from his only aii lea date in the in- 
scription in the temple of Jagannatha at Puri ; 4th aiika, K&kchd, su 10, Wednesday = 17th 
July 1499 a.d. 35 The 3rd regnal year, therefore, is 1499, making his accession fall in 1496-97. 
The period was very favourable for the extension of the power of Orissa towards the south and 
the west. The imbecile Mahmud was on the throne of Bidar and the great Musalman kingdoms 
of the south were already formed ; therefore there was no immediate chance of a Musalman 
irruption into the Godavari- Krishna Doab. After the death of Immadi Narasimha the Saluva 
dynasty was fast approaching extinction, and Narasa Nayaka, the founder of the Tuluva dynasty, 
was consolidating his power. From 1497 till 1511 Prathparudra could have annexed the whole 
of the eastern coast without meeting serious opposition from the king of Vijayanagara or 
Narasa Nayaka, but the history of Orissa was fast approaching that period of political stag- 
nation, the climax of which was reached between 1510 and 1533, when the great Vaishnava 
reformer Sri-Chaitanya of Bengal came into close contact with this province. 

Most probably N arasa Nayaka died in 1502 and was succeeded by his son Vira -Narasimha. 38 
Immadi-Narasimha was still living and was in a position to make a grant of land in the 
Penukonda rdjya in 1505. 37 Nunez says that during the six years of his rule Bhujatalarava was 
always at war. As soon as his father died the entire country revolted under the Nayakas. 38 
He was at war with the Musalman Governor of Goa in 1506 according to the Italian traveller 
Varthema. 3 9 The late Mr. Hoskote Krishna Sastri committed a mistake when he stated that the 
Gajapati kings occupied Udayagiri and Kondavidu during this interval and that they were 
situated in Karnata. Though he quotes the authority of an inscription in which it is stated that 
Udayagiri was in the centre of Karnata-Kataka, 40 it is preposterous to suppose that Udayagiri 
could at any time have been included in Karnata. It was certainly included in the Karnata 
Empire when the Nellore and Guntur districts formed part of Vijayanagara territories. Krish- 
riadevaraya succeeded his brother in spite of counter-intrigues in December 1509 or January 
1510. One of the principal aims of his life was the reconquest of the Krishna-Tungabhadra or 
the BAichuru Doab. Two inscriptions from Nagalapuram in the Chingleput district prove that 
these aims of the new king were known to the people, and a man actually preferred a request to 
the king to endow a temple after his victorious return from the expedition against the 
Gajapati. 

33 JASB; vol. LXIX, 190(1, p. 183. 

34 Joum. of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. V, 1919, pp. 147-48. 

36 Journal oj Asiatic Society oj Bengal, vol. LXIX, 1900, Part I, p. 184. 

S« Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1908-9, p. 171. 3? IMA., p, 172, 

38 R. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 314. 8» Ibid,, p. 118j 

4® Ann. Rep. Arch, Surv., 1908-9, p. 173, note 6. 
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Wedonotknow for what reasons the campaign against the Gajapati, i.e.. Prataparudra of 
Orissa, was preferred to that against Isma’il 'Adil I of Bijapur. According to a Tel ugu prose 
work named Bdyivdchakama, Krishnadcvaraya marched against Bijapur immediately after 
the capture of Sivanasamudram. 41 But the arrangement of the events of Krishnadcvaraya s 
regime in this work appear to be fanciful because campaigns cannot have been conducted in the 
way or in the order in which they are narrated in it. In this paper we are not concerned with 
the campaigns against Bijapur and Bidar but only with those which were directed against 
the Empire of Orissa. The first recorded date in the series of campaigns conducted by Krishna- 
devaraya against Prataparudra of Orissa is that of the capture of Udayagiri. Krishnadcvaraya 
brought an image of Balakrishna from Udayagiri, which was dedicated by him in 1314. 
Udayagiri therefore must have fallen sometime earlier, though an inscription in the Hazara- 
Ramasvami temple at Vijayanagara indicates that Udayagiri was holding out in 1513. 
Krishnadevaraya devastated the eastern coast and drove back the Orissan army as far as 
Kondavidu before the capture of Udayagiri. 43 

The contemporary Portuguese writer Xunez gives a detailed account of Krishnadeva- 
raya s campaigns against Prataparudra of Orissa. According to him Narasa Nayaka ‘"in 
his testament had enjoined on his succeeders the necessity of taking the fortresses of 
Rracholl (Raichur). Medegulla (Mudkal), and Odigair (Udayagiri). He. 43 therefore, 
collected 34,000 foot-soldiers and 800 elephants, and arrived with his army at Digary 
(Udayagiri). which, although its garrison numbered only 10.000 foot soldiers and 400 horse, 
was nevertheless a very strong place on account of its natural position. The king laid siege 
to it for a year and a half, cutting roads through the surrounding hills in order to gain access 
to the towers of the fortress, and finally took it by force of arms. On this occasion an aunt of 
the king of Orissa fell into his hands. 44 ” There is some difference of opinion among the modern 
writers about the subsequent course of events. .Some writers think that Krishnadcvaraya 
returned to Vijayanagara after the capture of Udayagiri. while others maintain that he pushed 
on to Kondavidu. According to the inscriptions, one Tirumala Rautaraya orTirumalai 
Rahuttaraya was captured at Udayagiri. Kanaresc and Telugu inscriptions on Udayagiri 
hill mention the capture at Udayagiri of an uncle of Pratuparuda named Tirmula Raghavaraya 
or Tirumala Kantharaya. This Raghavaraya and Kant harava appears to be the same as the 
Rautaraya andRahutyaraya of other inscriptions than those found on Udayagiri hill, because 
the term Raiitatraya, used in the case of younger sons of kings of Orissa, was not known 
to the late Mr. Krishna Sastri even in 1908. 

The second expedition against Prataparudra was undertaken shortly after the fall 
of Udayagiri, against the strong fort of Kondavidu. Evidently Prataparudra had made 
Kondavidu the base of his operations, as Krishnadcvaraya laid siege to it. According to 
Nunez, “ the king of Orissa approaened with a large army in defence of his country. When 
Krishnaraya had heard of this, he left a portion of his troops at Kondavidu as a guard 
against any attack from behind, and advanced himself four miles ( legoas ). On the banks of a 
‘ great river with salt water,’ which apparently is the Krishna, a battle took place which ended 
in the defeat and flight of the king oi Orissa. After this victory the king told his ’ regedor ’ 
Salvatinea (Salva-Timma) that he intended to continue the siege of Kondavidu. After two 
months the fortress surrendered, and Salva-Timma was appointed Governor of Kondavidu. 
But as he wished to accompany the king on his further expedition against the kin" of Orissa^ 
he conferred, on his part, the goveruorsnip on one of his brothers. After taking the fortress 
of Conde pally r (Kondapalie) and occupying the country as far north as Symamdary, Krish- 
riaraya made a peace with the king of Orissa and married one of his daughters.”^ Kondavidu 


41 Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 111. 

43 Ana. Rep. Aren,. Su.ru., 19JS-9, p. 176. 13 

44 Epi. Ind., vol. VII, p. 19 : Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 

Epi. Jjvh, vol. VI, p. 110, note 6. 

45 Epi . Ind,, vol. VI, p. no. 


Krishuadevaraya. 

p* 131, for tbs date of the fall of Udayagiri, cf. 
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vras captured on Saturday the 23rd June 1515, and the date is given many times in the Mahgala- 
giri inscriptions. 46 One of the most important events connected with this campaign was the 
capture of Prataparudra 's son, Virabhadra, by Krishnadevaraya. According to the Konda- 
vidu chronicle this Virabhadra was the viceroy of Kondavidu province for a long time. The 
Kondavidu chronicle has been interpreted too narrowly by Sewell and other writers. It 
says that Prataparudra ruled for one year : which means that he was in charge of Kondavidu 
dandapdta for one year only and was succeeded in the Viceroyalty, on the death of Purushot- 
tama and his own succession to the throne of Orissa, by his son Virabhadra, who remained 
there till his defeat by Krishnadevaraya in 1515. 47 Many other notables of Orissa were captured 
at Kondavidu along with Virabhadra. One of these was Kcsava Patra and another Kumara- 
hammira Mahapatra. Certain Vijayanagara inscriptions mention two Musalman generals, 
named MalluKhan and Uddanda Khan of Rachuru (Raichur), among the notables captured at 
Kondavidu. MalluKhan can be recognized, but it is difficult to reduce the term Uddanda to 
its original Persian or Arabic form. The late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri argues from the connec- 
tion of Raichur with these two names that they were officers or nobles or the ‘Adilshahi Sultans 
of Bijapur. It is quite possible that Isma'il ‘Adil-Shah, being the nearest neighbour of 
Krishnadevaraya , was much more interested in his movements than Sultan Quli Qutb Shah 
of Colkonda or the Bahmani roi faineants of Bklar. The acquisition of help from a Musalman 
neighbour to fight with a Hindu adversary involved a moral and political degradation in the 
Hindu world, which can bo easily understood by those who are familiar with mediaeval 
Rajput History. This was not the only occasion on which Prataparudra employed Musalman 
mercenaries against Krishnadevaraya. 

After the fall of Kondavidu, Krishnadevaraya consolidated his conquests by the reduction 
of important inland fortresses in the country at the foot of the ghats ; such as Vinukonda on 
the Gundlakamma river and Ballamkonda near Amaravati. In the third campaign the 
conqueror crossed the Krishna and camped at Bezwada. His objective this time was the 
great hill fort of Kondapalle, where, according to Nunez, “were collected all the chiefs of the 
kingdom of Orya.” The fall of Kondapalle practically marked the end of the campaign. It 
was in charge of the Oriya Minister Prahartija Siraschandra Mahapatra. The late Mr. 
H. Krishna Sastri is certainly right in correcting the wrong forms of this title in other Telugu 
and Tamil inscriptions of the time of Krishnadevaraya. Among the Oriya notables 
captured after the fall of Kondapalle was a queen of Prataparudra, another of his sons 
and seven principal nobles. An inscription from Kalahasti mentions two of the last named, 
Bodaijenna Mahapatra and Bijli Khan. The first term is composed of two Oriya titles, 
Bada-jena and Mahapatra. Similarly Praharaja-Siraschandra-Mahapatra is a single title in 
Oriya, composed of three small titles, and not a proper name. The name Bijli Khan proves 
that Prataparudra was continuing to employ Musalman mercenaries against Krishnadevaraya, 
after the fall of Kondavidu. 

From Kondapalle Krishnadevaraya continued his victorious march northwards and 
acquired all the districts of the sea-board, including the hill-districts of Nalgonda and 
Khammamet, at present in the Nizam's dominions. He arrived at Siiiihachalam, on the out- 
skirts of \ izagapatam and is said to have planted or erected a pillar of victory on that hill. 
The late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri stated that " there exist even today records in Telugu 
characters written on the basement of the entrance into the Asthuna- Maijdupa and on a pillar 
on the Verandah round the Lakshminarasiriihasvamin temple at Simnachalam, which relate 
in unmistakeable terms the victories of Krishnaraya, his stay at Simhadri and his gifts to the 
temple.’ 48 According to the Parijatdpaharariamu and other Telugu works Krishnadevaraya 
devastated Orissa proper and burnt its capital Kataka. But there is no epigraphieal corro- 
boration of these statements. Kfishnade v araya was at Simhachalam in 1516 and three years 

*6 Ibid,, p. HI. 47 A Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India, Madras, 1883, p. 48. 

*8 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1908-9, p. 179. 
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later “ he made over to the temple at Siiiihachalam certain villages which were granted to 
him by the Gajapati king. Whether these latter were the voluntary gifts of the Gajapati 
ruler on behalf of his ally Krishnaraya or were wrung from him by a regular raid on his capi- 
tal, are points which cannot be decided at present. 49 

We see, therefore, that Krishnadevaraya conducted three or four campaigns against Orissa 
and in 1519 compelled Prataparudra to cede that part of his empire which lay to the south of 
the Krishna. According to Nunez, Prataparudra gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
Krishnadevaraya. 50 This marriage is also mentioned in the Rdyavuchakamu, where the 
Orissa princess is called Jaganmohini. 61 The marriage is also referred to in the Krishna-rdya- 
vijayam and Tamil Ndvalar Charitai , 52 The Orissan princess is also called TukkA “ She is 
said to have been neglected by her husband and to have led a life of seclusion at Kambam 
in the Kuddapah district." 53 The prince Virabhadra was maintained in a suitable style after 
his capture, and honourably provided for. He became the Governor of the district of Malega- 
Bennur-sime and remitted the taxes on marriages in 1516, for the merit of his father Pratapa- 
rudra and his sovereign Krishnadevaraya. 54 

Such was the ignominious end of the empire founded by Kapilendra in the previous 
century. It lasted for a little less than a century and was reduced to its former dimensions 
before 1520. The decline of Orissa was rapid. Within forty years Jajpur was in the occu- 
pation of Gjiiyasu’d-din Jalal Shah of Bengal and the Hindu kingdom of Northern Orissa came 
to a sudden end within three years of the great battle of Talikota. 

On the north Prataparudra was attacked by Sultan ‘Alau’d-din Husain Shah, the founder 
of the Saiyad dynasty of Bengal. The exact date of this invasion is not known to U 3 from 
reliable sources. According to the Riydzus-saldtin Husain Shah conquered all kingdoms 
between Gaur and Orissa. 55 If the MaclaldPdnji is to be believed then Orissa was invaded in 
1509 under Isma’il Uj_azi. The Mudald Pdhji bears on the face of it the stamp of being a 
later concoction because even a careful scholar like the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti 
makes use of theterm " Bengal Nawab " in connection with the independent Sultans of Bengal. 
“ In a.d. 1509 Ismail Ghazi (named S liras thdna in 31. Pddji), a general of the Bengal Nawab 
made a dash into Orissa, ravaged the c*ountr\ , sacked Puri Town and destroyed a number of 
Hindu temples. Prataparudra hurried from the south and the Mahomedan general retreated. 
He was closely pursued and defeated on the bank of the Ganges (31. Pdiiji). The general took 
refuge in F ort Mandaran (sub-division Jahanabad, district Hooghly), and was besieged. But one 
of the Raja's high officers, Govinda Vidyadhara, went over to the enemy's side; and so the Raja 
had to raise the siege and to retire to Orissa." 5 ® In the first place the title Nau-db was not used 
in India till the middle of the first halt of the eighteenth century. In fact there was no Nawab 
or Musalman governor of any other king in Bengal at that time. From 1339 to 1538 Bengal 
was ruled by independent monarchs. 57 In the second place though a Musalman general named 
Shah Isma’il Ghazi is claimed to be a contemporary of Sult an Ruknu’d-din Barbak Shah of Ben- 
gal by an anonymous work sometimes called Risdlatu’sh-skuhddd , 6 * he is really a contemporary 
of ‘Alau’d-din Husain Shah, because his tomb at Kanta Duar in the southern part of the Rang- 
pur district of Bengal bears aft inscription of the time of Husain Shah. The inscription was ori- 
ginally incised on two slabs of black flint, one of which has been missing for a long time. I saw 
an impression of the first half in the house of Rai Bahadur Mrityunjay Raichaudhuri, Zamindar 
of Kundi pargana at Sadyapushkarini. The devastation of Orissa by Isma’il Ghazi during 

49 Ibid., P- 180. 60 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 32CK 

si Sources of Vijayanagaca History, p. 116. 52 Ibid., pp. 132, 155 . 

0 3 Ibid. , p. 143. 51 Epi. Cam., vol. IX, Dg. 107. 

55 Riydzu-s-Sald tin, English translation (Bib. Ind.), p. 132. 

56 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol- LXIX, p. 186. 

57 B&hgaldr Itihds, vol. II, pp. 99 — 285. 

68 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1874, vol. XLIII, pp. 215-20. 
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the reign of ‘AMu’d-din Husain Shah is also mentioned in the celebrated Bengali biography of 
the Vaishnava saint ^ri-Chaitanva, the Ch aitanya- Bhdgava ta ; Antva Khanda, 2nd Adhyaya. 
Chaitanya’s influence over Prataparudra. appears to have been immense. Even if we accept 
one-tenth of what the biographies of Sri-Chaitanya sav about the saint’s influence over 
Prataparudra and his principal officers, then we have to admit that Sri-Chaitanva was one of the 
principal causes of the political decline of Orissa at this time and the loss of its independence 
28 years after the death of Prataparudra. Considered as a religion, Indian Bhaktimarga 
is sublime, but its effect on the political status of the countrv or the nation which accepts it, is 
terrific. The religion of equality and love brings in its train a false faith in men and thereby 
destroys the structure of society and government because in reality no two men are equal 
in any respect and government depends upon brute force. Orissa not only lost her empire 
but also her political prestige. A centurv of Vaishnavaism reduced this great people to a 
state of caste-ridden stagnation in which even famine-stricken people are obliged to form 
themselves into a separate caste fSatra-khiva). Chaitanva is said to have converted Pratapa- 
rudra before the beginning of the Vijavanagara war. Among the officers of the king Rama- 
nanda Rai, governor of Rainmahendri before its loss, and Oornnatha Barajena, governor of 
Maljvatha daridipata , or Midnapur, were converted to Neo- Vaishnavaism. 

We do not know what happened to this religiously minded and cowardly king after the re- 
tirement of Krishnade varava. Vijavanagara panegyrists credit him with another invasion of the 
Southern Hindu Empire after the death of Krishnadevaraya. The statement is hardly credible, 
because Prataparudra is said to have retired hastily from this campaign, after reading some 
verses in Telugu composed by Krishnadevaraya ’s favourite Telugu poet Allasani Peddaha. 59 

On another side another enetnv of the kingdom of Orissa was rising swiftly. Sultan 
Quli Qutb Shah Hamadani. the Vicerov of the Eastern Provinces of the Bahmani Empire, was 
the most faithful among the faithless T nrnfddrs of the Bahmani Empire. He had deferred 
the declaration of his independence till 1512 ; but. after that date he had begun to consolidate 
his power in the ancient province of Telingana. When Isma’il ‘Adil I and Krishnadevaraya 
were fighting in the south the veteran Sultan Quli Qutb found it a fitting opportunity to 
despoil the religious monarch of Orissa. 80 He entered into the Godavari -Krishna Dodh. left the 
Vijavanagara districts on the coast-land severely alone and descended upon the southern 
districts of Orissa. 81 This was the beginning of the advance of the Qutb-Shalns northwards 

59 Sources of V ijayanatjara History, p. 153. 

60 This is the only possible time when Sultan Quli’s invasion of Telingtlna may be regarded as possible. 

Briggs thought that the invasion of 0”issa took pla^e in 1 oil (see 11 Comparative Chronology of Deccan king- 
doms principally during the Sixteenth Centurv " at the end of vol. TIT. Cambrav's edition of 1910). He 
actually puts the capture of Ballamkonda and Kondaoalle against this date. But in the text he says “ After 
having repaired the foot of Gnlknnda, Sooltan Koollv Kootb Shah turned his thoughts towards the reduction 
of the fortress of Ravkonda" (Br-gg’s Rise of the, 3 lohom^don Powers, vol. ITT, p. 351.) This happened after 
his declaration of independence (1512). The war with the Gajapati, i.c., Prataparudra, took place long after- 
wards, after the supposed victories of the Musalmans of Golkonda over Krishnadevaraya. Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti is quite correct in placing the war in 1522. , 

8 1 The long rambling narrative of Firishta bears on its face the stamp of untruth and confusion. In the 
first place there was no king in Orissa named Ramachandra Gajapati between 1512 and 1513 or the entire 
reign of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. In the next place Krishnadevaraya ascended the throne in 1509-10. The 
campaign against Orissa began early in 1512, as Udayagiri fell in 1513, Kopdavidu in 1515 and Kondapalle 
in 1517. Firishta makes Sultan Quli capture Ballamkonda, Kondvidu and Kondapalle. The series of 
records of Krishnadevaraya at Kondavidu, Kaza, Mafigalagiri and finally at Si rhhachalam-Potnuru prove 
Firishta’s narrative of this war to be totally falsa and baseless. If Sultan Quli Qutb Shah had really fought 
against Krishnadevaraya in his campaigns of 1512-19, then it must have been as the ally of Prataparudra, 
and he must have shared the defeat of his ally. There is no mention of the capture of Kondavidu by 
Musalmans in the Indian Chronicles (Sewell’s Sketch of the Dynasties, p- 48). I have mentioned Kondapalle 
because Sewell mentions an inscription of Sultan Quli at that place (Ibid., p. 28). Most probably this 
confused account is due to Firishta’s mistake of taking Ramachandra Gajapati of Khurda as a contemporary 
of Krishnadevaraya. 
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which ended with the capture of Ganjam in 1571 and Chicacole in 1641.® 2 Thus the 
Oriya speaking districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and the three Khimidis came to be includ- 
ed in the Qutb Shahi kingdom of Golkonda and passed on to the Mughal suba of Golkonda 
or Khujista-bunvad Haidarabad in 1687. The ill-fated Nizam of the Deccan granted them 
to the great French General Bussy. In 1765 the hapless Shah ‘Alam II was persuaded by 
Clive to include the transfer of the Northern Sarkurs from the French to the British East 
India Company, though they were actually in the possession of the latter from 1761. On 
account of this freak of fortune these Oriva-speaking districts still form a part of the British 
Presidency of Madras. 

Prataparudra survived the death of his royal son-in-law by nearly ten years. No other 
incident of his reign is known to us. But before taking leave of his reign we should examine 
certain references to it in the histories of other provinces. The Ruyavachakamu mentions 
another Musalman general employed bv Prataparudra in his campaigns against Krishna - 
devaraya. This chief is mentioned as Chitapra or Chitaph Khan by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar of the 
Madras University, who has sought to prove him a Hindu in spite of Haig's recognition of 
the man as a Musalman.® 3 Chitaph Khan seems to be the Telugu equivalent of Shitab Khan. 
He is apparently mentioned as a free-lance, as he restored Varangal to the Hindus.® 4 There 
remains only one other incident of this reign. Narasa Nayaka is said to have defeated the king 
of Orissa in certain Vijavanagara inscriptions. We have seen before 'that Purushottama 
could not have come into contact with Saluva Narasimha or Narasa Nayaka before the rc- 
conquest of Kondavidu by him.® 5 After 1488-89 it w as possible for Narasa to have met either 
Purushottama or Prataparudra in the southern part of Telingana. The Unmanjeri plates 
of Achyutaraya of the Saka year 1462= 1540 a.d.®® and the British Museum plates of Sadasiva- 
raya of the Saka year 1478= 1550 a.d . 57 mention the war between Narasa and the Gajapati king 
in such a manner as to indicate that the victory obtained was practically of no importance. 
It is absolutely certain that up to the last day of his life Narasa w as very busy in consolidating 
his own position, as Immadi Narasimha was alive. The statement of Nunez makes it probable 
that by the time of his death in 1502 Narasa had recovered the northern Tamil and the southern 
Telugu districts as far as Udayagiri in the Nellore district, because his dying injunction to his 
son was to recover Udayagiri at all costs. It is, therefore, also probable that after Purushot- 
tama s death, and before the capture of Udayagiri in 1513, Prataparudra had lost the territories 
lying to the south of Udayagiri. 

The date of the death of Prataparudra is not certain. We only know that the usurper, 
Govinda \ idyadhara, was on the throne in 1543, and that was his fourth aiika. The Surya- 
vamsi dynasty had, therefore, come to an end before 1541. The Madala Panji states that 
two sons of Prataparudra, named Kalua and Kakharua, had succeeded their father and ruled 
for a few months. But it is very dangerous to rely on th; Mddald Panji without in- 
dependent corroboration. Inscription No. 5 on the right side of the Jagamohana of the temple 
of Jagannatha at Puri proves that Govinda Vidyadhara was on the throne in 1541-42. With 
him began the decline of the political power of Orissa and the very existence of that country 
as an independent state was over within 27 years. From this date began the creation of 
feudatory states and old zamind&rfeof Orissa (Carhjat and Qila‘-jat), many of which exist even 
now and claim to be descended from dynasties older than the Kuryavariisi dynasty, Rajput 
or otherwise. 


62 Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, vol. I, p. 215. 

63 T. W. Haig, Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 85 -fi, 

64 Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 155. 

66 Epi, Ind., vol. Ill, p. 152. 


65 See ante, p. 30. 

67 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 12, 
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THE MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND ABRAHAM NAVARRO TO THE 

COURT OF AURANGZEB. 

By HARIHAR DAS, B.Litt. (Oxon.J, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hisx.S. 

Prefatory Note. 

This article is based on manuscript records preserved at the British Museum, the 
Public Record Office and the India Office. These records have been thoroughly utilized 
in writing it. It may be noted that although several authors have in their works referred 
to the mission of Weldon and Navarro, their references have been little more than incidental. 
To Sir William Foster the writer is indebted for valuable information regarding the documents 
preserved at the India Office, and to Miss L. M. Anstey he owes his knowledge of the exis- 
tence of the Weidon Diary. 

The Mission. 

The mission of George Weldon and Abraham Navarro to the Court of Aurangzeb was 
of a different character from that of previous English envoys. They were not sent by the 
Crown or the authorities in London, but by Sir John Child personally as Governor of Bombay 
and Director-General of all the Company’s settlements in India. The occasion was a very 
critical phase of the Company's history, when owing to the misfortunes and disappointments 
of their war with the Mughal that had been in progress for some time, it had become abso- 
lutely necessary to make some attempt to bring it to a conclusion on the best terms obtainable. 
Although the result of their efforts was not equal to the expectations formed at the start, 
it did produce a mitigation in the gravity of the situation, and at least brought about a 
cessation of costly and exhausting hostilities. The Company had sanctioned war in a reckless 
mood without counting the superior resources of the enemy, and their own very limited means 
for the execution of an ambitious programme on so remote a scene. It may be remarked 
that several historians have already alluded to this mission ; but as they have unwittingly 
omitted the real causes which led to it, it is necessary to give a short account of the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

The latter part of the seventeenth century had been for the East India Company a period 
of incessant trouble, which had produced a marked decline in their commercial prosperity 
and national reputation in India. The misfortunes were due in some measure to their 
own acts and improvidence, but in greater decree to the rivalry of other Europeans, espe- 
cially the Dutch and the French, who were quick to take advantage of their errors of judgment 
or action. The chief cause, however, arose from increasing demands of the Mughal officials, 
who had recourse either to open aggression or petty acts of tyranny still iuore annoying. 
This was the general state of things in all the Company's settlements, but it was felt most 
bitterly at Surat and was the immediate cause of the head station being removed from thence 
to Bombay. Increased levies in the form of custom dues had been placed on their mer- 
chandise. These the merchants either refused to pay or sought to evade by recourse to 
subterfuges. The result was that the local governors brought them before their Courts and 
in default of payment confined them in their prisons. These indignities were bitterly re- 
sented, the more so because there was no power to retaliate. 

The Mughal authorities on their side were not without grievances, which to a certain 
extent explained their actions. The interlopers, who represented that they were under the 
protection of the English Government and beyond the control of the Company, carried on 
illegitimate as well as legitimate trade, and sometimes the line distinguishing their depreda- 
tions from open piracy was almost invisible. The Company’s servants did their best to 
curtail these activities, but they had not the means to do much. None the less the Mughal 
officers regarded them as responsible for the acts of their fellow countrymen and came down 
upon them for redress with a heavy hand. The Company’s representatives at Surat sent 
home accounts of this intolerable situation, and begged the Directors to take steps to relieve 
them. The Court was moved by their story and alarmed at the diminution of trade which 
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confirmed it. They came in consequence to some important decisions, declaring that they 
were “ positively resolved never to be enslaved by the Moors Government nor to be satisfied 
with less privileges than our ancestors enjoyed, or than other European nations do now 
enjoy in India.” 

With that end in view Sir Josiah Child, the all-powerful Chairman of the Company, 
formulated a plan which was based on the substitution of Bombay for Surat as the Company’s 
head station in India. Bombay he conceived would be a sovereign possession entirely secure 
from Mughal interference and beyond the jurisdiction of unfriendly officials at Surat. He 
also advocated the fortification of all settlements on the Indian Coast to render them secure 
against surprises. Naturally enough the prospect of this procedure did not please the 
Mughal authorities. Furthermore, its success depended on the forces the Company could 
send to Indian waters to give it a good start. 

In 1085 with the sanction of James II, who was one of the first advocates of naval power 
and mastery of the seas, Sir Josiah fitted out a squadron with orders to proceed, not to the 
West Coast but to the Bay of Bengal, where the Company's servants in the delta were almost 
as hard pressed as at Surat. This expedition was not preceded by any declaration of it3 
intentions or effort at negotiation ; inasmuch as the moral weight of its presence might con- 
ceivably accomplish more than its material force. Immediately on its arrival the squadron 
proceeded to attack Chittagong and was repulsed with some loss. This was a heavy blow, 
and might have entailed more serious consequences than actually followed. Sir Josiah Child’s 
plan had failed on the threshold of the undertaking. In fact the Directors had been largely 
inspired by Sir Josiah, who therefore was mainly responsible for the war. It may, however, 
be said in his favour that similar schemes had been under discussion during the reigns of 
Charles II and James II. 

In the meantime Sir John Child at Bombay had been empowered to come to terms with 
or to declare war upon the Mughal. He presented a request in the form of an ultimatum 
to the Governor of Surat demanding reparation for the losses and insults endured by the Com- 
pany’s servants. This failing to produce a satisfactory answer, he seized the Mughal ships 
trading to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and brought them in as prizes to Bombay. If he 
hoped to secure his object by this high-handed action he was to be speedily undeceived. The 
Mughal Governor declared war, and the Mughal fleet under Admiral Sidhi Yacoub Khan 
attacked Bombay, recovered the prizes and blockaded Sir John Child in his own town. This 
turn had not been expected by the over-confident Governor, who either had neglected to 
strengthen the fortifications of Bombay Castle, or did not possess the means of doing so. 
The English defended themselves bravely ; but the Sidhi having attacked with great energy 
and in overwhelming strength, reduced the garrison to the direst straits. The gravity of 
the situation was well described in a letter of John Vaux, Deputy Governor of Bombav, to 
his father, Thomas Yaux of Bristol. He wrote to the effect that the Mughal's army began 
besieging them with an army of “ 25,000 men in close garrison haveing not above 300 Euro- 
peans and Topasses 1 w ch were hardly enough to manage our great guns being 112 in number 
and 5 Mortars, by often exercise night and day wasted and consum’d much ammunition 
w ch soon found to grow low ; Then we consider’d whether ’twas best to hold it out as long 
as men, money and ammunition lasted, then to acquit it and blow up ye Fort, but in ye mean 
time to try, if there was any hopes of obtaining a Peace from ye Mogul ...” 3 Child had 
vainly solicited help from the Dutch and the French ; but the assistance received from the 
Maratha Raja Sambhuji enabled him to prolong his resistance against the Sidhi. On the 
other h and the completion of the conquest of Bijapur and Golconda, together with the 

1 Indo-Portuguese soldiers. 

2 See Addl. MS. 22, 185, (Johnson Papers), British Museum. According to Ovington Sir John Child 

" commanded only Twenty-five hundred ; so that the Enemy was just Ten to one.” See p. 152 of A Voyage 
to Surat, by J. Ovington, London, 1690. b ^ 
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defeat of Sambhuji, had placed the Emperor in a very favourable position. To avert a worse 
catastrophe, Child obtained a cessation of hostilities, and found himself with no other alter- 
native but to sue for peace at the Court of the Emperor. 

Accordingly he wrote a flattering letter to Aurangzeb from the Bombay Castle in 
February 1688-9, describing him as “ Lord of beneficence and Liberalise, Solomonlike 
Throne, Epitome of Preisthood, Seanderberg like wisdome, Heavenly Judgment, Potentate 
of ye world, Center of Security, Emperor of ye Earth and of ye Age, object of all Sublunary 
things, The Divine Shadow of ye holy Prophett Mahomet, Oramzeib, whose person and 
Kingdome ye Divine powers long prosper and continue . . . ” 3 In this petition he stated 
the English grievances and asked for redress. He also complained against the conduct of 
Mukhtar Khan, Governor of Surat. Child suavely remarked that he knew it to be quite 
contrary to the Emperor's wishes that the English should be imprisoned, their money and 
goods seized. He probably imagined that thus he might secure the Emperor's favour. But 
Aurangzeb was too shrewd to be influenced by such a laudatory epistle, especially when his 
own interests were at stake. Child, moreover, emphasized the fact that he had endeavoured 
to keep the peace with Mukhtar Khan, but to no purpose, and, there being no other alterna- 
tive, he solicited His Majesty’s intervention. He further prayed that all wrongs done to the 
English might be righted and that they might be able to enjoy the privileges hitherto granted 
them by the Emperor. 

It may be observed that the Court of Directors at home had been debating the expediency 
of sending an Ambassador to India in order to secure peace with the Mughal. They 
were also aware of the serious position of the Indian trade, which was then in danger of 
being lost. So they decided to petition Parliament to take such measures as would prevent 
so great a catastrophe 4 . The project of sending an Ambassador was however ultimately 
abandoned. 

It was then suggested to Sir John Child that a conciliatory mission should be sent to 
the Emperor's camp to declare that the English were prepared to restore the goods wrong- 
fully taken from the Mughal's subjects. On this condition only it was believed peace might 
be concluded. The merchants of Surat at the same time fearing that they might be ruined, 
joined with their Governor in advising the Emperor to make peace. The latter already 
realised fully the extent to which Imperial revenue benefited from the English trade, and 
also that English men-of-war could do serious damage to the Mughai pilgrim ships sailing 
to and from Mocha. These considerations mado it highly probable that the Mughal would 
consent to peace. 

Accordingly Child and his Council decided to send a mission 1o the Court of Aurangzeb. 
Before doing so, however, they considered it advisable to send George Weldon, 5 Barker 
Hibbins and Abraham Navarro to Daman in order to negotiate a preliminary treaty with 

3 See No. 5060 of O. C. 47. India Office. There is a copy of this petition in the Aildl. MS. 22,185 ; 
but it does not contain the eulogy to the Emperor quoted above. 

4 See pp. 262-63 of Court Book, vol. 35. I.O. 

5 Colonel George Weldon came of a well-known English family. His brother, Dom Ralph Bennet 
Weldon was a Benedictine monk, who left an interesting account of him. George Weldon married Lady 
(Susanna) Child, widow of Sir John Child. She died on board the Benjamin, April 25, 1697, on her way 
back to England with her husband. Her body " adorned with jewels to the value of £ 500 sterling ” was 
buried at sea the following day. The Colonel himself met with a tragic end off the Coast of Mauritius on 
July 2 of the same year and was buried in the island. Sir William Xorris mentioned in his Journal that 
he had seen his handsome tomb. There was some confusion about the fortune which he had accumulated 
in India ; and in the interest of his mother and sisters, Brother Bennet came to England from Paris and 
fought the case, without result. He subsequently returned to the Continent after spending some months 
in England. See A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks, by Dom Bennet Weldon ; also see O. C. 
77/51 and p. 79 of Fifteenth Report Appendix, Part X., Historical Manuscripts Commission. There is an 
account of the Weldon family in Hasted's Kent, vol. I, 
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the representatives of the Mughal Governor of Surat — under the auspices of the Portuguese 
Captain-General, John de Sequira de Faria. The envoys were given detailed instructions 
bv the President and Council of Bombay, under date 29th May, 16S9. In these they were 
told that the Portuguese were much concerned regarding the Company’s dispute with the 
Mughal and his subjects, inasmuch as there seemed great danger of losing their own territo- 
ries, and that they had been requested by the Nawab to send two or three Englishmen to 
Daman to treat with him. The President and his Council furnished the three delegates with 
a copy of the requests they had made about a year and a half ago and delivered to Mukhtar 
Khan. The substance of the whole document was that Child and his Council were willing 
to deliver up the ships, money and goods belonging to the Mughal's subjects on condition 
that the demands of the English should be complied with regarding money and goods 
seized at Surat by Mukhtar Khan, and that English prisoners should be set at liberty : further 
that a phirmaund * should lie granted to the English enabling them to enjoy free trade in all 
parts of the Imperial dominions, subject only to a two per cent, custom duty at Surat, and 
that they should enjoy their ancient privileges in all other places. On these terms Child 
and his Council empowered Weldon and his colleagues to negotiate with the Nawab. All 
transactions with Mukhtar Khan were to be drawn up in writing and the document properly 
signed and sealed. Weldon and his colleagues were given directions for their journey to 
Bassein and Daman, and furnished with letters of introduction to the Governor of the latter 
city’ and other Portuguese officials. They were instructed to he civil and to hear all that 
the Portuguese desired to say, but were forbidden to make any concessions likely to be 
prejudicial to the interests of their [English] King and country : to maintain that there could 
not be peace until the Skill i should be removed with all his forces from the island of Bombay 
and the several other demands complied with : and to point out that Mukhtar Khan had 
broken his promises and basely deceived them. They were asked to keep a diary of all their 
proceedings, and to write daily reporting progress : warned that the Nawab might insist on 
Weldon and others accompanying him to Surat, but were advised not to agree till they should 
be satisfied that it could be done safely. If the Emperor should prove unwilling to make 
peace, realiance was to be placed wholly on the Jarman already granted. The envoys were 
furpished with a certain amount of money and directed that in the event of their encounter- 
ing any English fugitives they should help them to secure their liberty 7 . 

Armed with those instructions the envoys left Bombay for Daman on May 29. lt>R9. 
They arrived at Bassein on the 31st of t he month and were received with every civility by 
the Portuguese Governor. Dom Philippo de Souza, u ho expressed strong sentiments of good 
will to the English nation. After a few days they continued their journey to Daman, escorted 
by ten soldiers, and arrived there on the 7th of June. They immediately announced their 
arrival to the Portuguese Captain-General, who was not then in lesidenee. They were, 
however, well received in person by the Governor. Manoell Taverres de Gama. Later on 
they delivered Child's letter to the Captain-General, who informed them that the Sidhi had 
asked for more forces to enable him to subjugate Bombay and that Mukhtar Khan had 
joined forces with him in the hope of being able either to drive out the English or to compel 
them to make a treaty. To this they replied that the English eagerly desired Portuguese 
assistance, as the interests of both nations were closely allied. They told the Captain-General 
of their intention to make an honourable peace with the Governor of Surat, and declared that 
if the proposal should be rejected the English were resolved to dye with our swords in our 
hands rether then submitt to any thing dishonorable.'’ The Portuguese Captain-General 
agreed that the English should not do anything contrary to the national honour. He had 
himself little faith in Mukhtar Khan's integrity and was doubtful whether the latter really 
wished peace at all. The envoys’ arrival was immediately notified to Mukhtar Khan by 


8 A royal commission or mandate ; a Jarman. 


7 See No. 5870 oj O.C. 48., 1,0. 
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the Captain-General, who asked the former to send down representatives to negotiate with 
them. The Captain-General also suggested that as there was with the Nawab a Sir. Georgee, 
a Christian (formerly in the Emperor’s service, and a person of great discretion and power), 
he might be very helpful to the English in the matter of negotiation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the suggestion was not acted on. Mr. Georgee not being sent after all. The envoys were 
constantly in correspondence with the authorities at Bombay and Surat concerning their 
progress, and held several conferences with the Captain-General as to the course to be adopted 
to secure peace and deliver certain Englishmen " from their Irons.” While at Daman they 
met with a ” ffrenchman and a Dutch man that left the Mogulls service and had then been 
16 days from the Camp, who gave us an account, that there were many Europians in the 
Kings Service, who did davly desert him. finding his intentions not good against the Chris- 
tians.”# The envoys also learnt that there was no English representative at the Court : 
but that the Dutch had one in the person of Seg°. Bocherus’ 9 . Amongst other information 
they learnt that Prince Sultan ‘Azam Shah, third son of Aurangzeb, was encamped at Poona 
and the Emperor himself only a few miles away from that place. 

In the meanwhile. Sir Jolm Child and his Council wrote to the Directors in England on 
June 7, 1689, saying that they had endeavoured to make peace with the Mughal and his 
subjects, but had not yet been able to effect it. They declared they could acquire some of 
the Portuguese possessions, but it was doubtful if these could be retained against the forces 
of the Mughal, who would soon be invading Raja Ram's country 10 and all the Portuguese 
possessions would, in consequence, probably fall into his hands. Child further assured the 
Directors that the Council would, as directed, observe the utmost caution towards both the 
Dutch and the French. The following passage is a clear indication of the policy pursued by 
Child and his colleagues : — 

“ We are unwilling enough to part with anything that we have taken, but as we might 
see absolute necessity require it for vour Interest, and your Hon", may be assured that the 
Mogull is a Potent Prince and doth not at all value Trade, and his Subjects not so poor on 
this side [of] India we are sure as you are pleased to think, we heartily wish the Wars with 
him and his subjects well over.” 11 

After considerable delay the Nawab Mukhtar Khan's representatives Qazi Ibrahim and 
Mir Nazim, together with several merchants, arrived at Daman with full power to negotiate 
a treaty of peace. At the very outset of the negotiation the Captain-General told the English 
on the authority of Qazi Ibrahim that ” if by any meanes, we [English] could yett beat the 
Siddy off the Island it would conduce very much to an advantageous and Honourable con- 
clution of all affaires of our Side, for the Nabob and he were soe great Enemyes, that nothing 
could be more acceptable to him then such newse." 12 The same opinion was afterwards 
expressed in a letter from George Weldon to the Company stating that Mukhtar Khan would 
have envied the glory of the Sidhi if the latter had taken Bombay 13 . The above facts are 
indicative of the jealousy existing amongst the higher officials of the Mughal. 

The English envoys met Mukhtar s representatives at the Portuguese Captain-General’s 
house to discuss the matters at issue. They declared themselves willing to deliver up all 
the ships, money and goods they had wrongfully taken from the Mughal's subjects. At 
the same time they represented that the damage done to their own property in Bombay 
was very great and that the Sidhi was entirely responsible for it. It was clear that the 

8 P. 11 of ,S 'foane MS. 1910, British Museum. 

9 Alexander Hamilton stated in his hook, A Ne w Arro'iint of the Host I ndtes. vol. I, p. 225, that there 
was at that time a Dutch representative of the name of Baroon ut the Mughal Court. There seems some 
confusion between the two names. 

if Raja Ram, who had succeeded his brother, Sambhuji, was at that time being constantly pursued 
by the Mughal. After many exploits he retired to Jinji. 

11 See No. 5671 of O.C. 48, I.O. 

M See No. 5738 of 0-Q. 48, I.O. 


12 P. 12 of Sloane MS. 1910. B.M. 
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English could not expect to obtain a farman from the Emperor before they had satisfied 
the demands of the Indian merchants. The English had caused great harm by having taken 
the “ Corneffleet ” of the Emperor. The above and other grievances formed the subject 
of a long conference between the envoys and Mir Nazim and Qazi Ibrahim. It soon appeared 
that the English had failed to ensure the Nawab's support, for the latter sent a “ black ” 
report to the Emperor against them. Thus was added a further obstacle against representa- 
tives going to the Court, because their statements would be invalidated by the said “ black ” 
report. It was also apparent that were the Nawab now to write favourably of the English 
to his master, he would not only create suspicion, but might also quite conceivably be 
dismissed from the Imperial service. Mir Nazim, therefore, advised the English envoys 
that the best course for bringing negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion would be to satisfy 
the demands of the merchants first, and when that had been accomplished they (the Nawab’s 
representatives) would join with the English envoys in trying to obtain a farman. It was also 
debated, and later on agreed to bj'Sir John Child and his Council, that the best course for con- 
cluding a speedy peace would be to make a present to the Nawab Mukhtar Khan of Rs. 25,000 
in order to ” stop his mouth and keep his evill tongue from biteing more.” It was further 
suggested that a similar present should be made to Ruhullah Khan, an influential man at Court, 
or in his absence to Asad Khan. The terms on which peace might be obtained were discussed 
at several meetings. One of the important points to be determined was the amount of 
damage done to English merchants and shipping by the Sidhi, who was to be held responsible. 

Sir John Child had expected that the Englishmen and brokers imprisoned at Surat would 
at the outset of negotiations be liberated ; but he was soon disappointed. During these 
tedious negotiations between the English envoys and the Nawab's representatives, it became 
evident that a satisfactory conclusion could not bo reached until the Sidhi had evacuated 
Bombay. Neither could the sums mentioned above be paid. The terms of negotiation 
laid down by the Euglish were rather hard, and for that reason the opposing party strongly 
advised the envoys not to insist upon them, declaring that if they did there could be no 
peace. Further they pointed out that it was not for the English in suing for peace to impose 
conditions upon the Emperor. 14 

In the meantime, while the negotiations were proceeding Mukhtar Khan was replaced 
by I'timad Khan from Ahmad jbad. Sir John wrote at once to the new Governor, who 
replied in friendly terms, in which he strongly urged that two men bearing a handsome present 
should be sent to Court to solicit the Emperor's pardon. This circumstance inspired Sir 
John with renewed hope, especially as he had discovered that the new Governor was an 
upright man. He, therefore, consented to give effect to I'timads wishes 15 . 

Towards the middle of August, 1689, it was decided to transfer the business of negotia- 
tion to Bassein. This was for greater convenience of communication with the Company’s 
authorities at Bombay. The Nawab's representatives were at first unwilling to go, but 
were finally persuaded to do so. The conference began again at Bassein early in September, 
and after some days of strenuous discussion negotiations were satisfactorily concluded. Sir 
John Child and his Council agreed, in the name of the Company and at the cost of a large 
capital sum, to recoup the Mughal's subjects for losses incurred through the seizure of twenty- 
one merchant ships. They trusted, therefore, that the Emperor would pardon the Company and 
permit them to trade freely in all parts of his dominions. He also hoped that the Emperor 
would command the Sidhi to evacuate Bombay and the Governor of Surat to liberate all 
Englishmen and brokers from prison and at the same time restore their goods. Sir John also 
promised to present Rs. 100.000 to the Emperor when the above conditions were complied 
with. All these matters were adjusted by the envoys before their departure from Bassein. 

{To be continued.) 


11 See Sloane MU. 1910, li.il. 


13 See Nos. 5738, 5691 of O.C. 48, I.O. 
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THE POWER OF MAGIC IN BENGAL. 

By BIREN BONNER, TEA, D.Lrrr. /Paris). 

In a recently published article I pointed out the difference between Religion, Magic 
(homoeopathic and contagious), and Taboo : and gave short definitions of the terms'. I 
shall therefore content myself by saying that magic implies the performance of certain actions 
with a view to the accomplishment of a desire (White Magic), or for injuring an enemy (Black 
Magic) ; whereas taboo is the non-performance of certain actions for gaining the same end. 
In other words, magic means doing something actively, and taboo, doing something passively. 

We know from the Atharva Veda and the Kauqika Sutra that magic in both the forms 
was largely practiced by the ancient Hindus. But few outside of those directly interested 
in the religious life of the modern Hindus realise how great the power of magic is even to-day 
among the inhabitants of Bengal. Primitive man, and by that I mean not only savages, 
but all those who are not yet in a position to think or to reason for themselves, is constantly 
in dread of the unknown. His whole life is one continual round of placating the unseen 
powers with which he is hedged round, so that they may be induced to do something for his 
benefit, or he is constantly in dread of 'performing certain actions lest he might offend 
these deities or demons, and thus bring down misfortunes on his own head. The primitive 
philosopher does not realise that when something is beyond his comprehension, it is simply 
because his intellect is not sufficiently high to grasp it ; but, on the other hand, he fondly 
imagines that he knows all, and knowing all. if he does not understand certain phenomena 
which are inexplicable to him, it is because they are supernatural. To him things capable of 
being comprehended are natural, and the rest supernatural, with the result that the super- 
natural far exceeds the natural. We must not, however, think that he is wholly unreasonable, 
for such is not the case. He knows and observes certain things, in other words, he has the 
rudiments of science ; but he stops short at that, and his inferences are based on superficial 
analogies and false syllogisms. A Bengali peasant has observed the timidity of a deer ; — the 
timidity is an undeniable fact with him — therefore he reasons that if he eats the flesh of a 
deer he too, like the deer, will become timid. Hence venison is avoided 2 (taboo). Again he 
has noticed that a cuckoo sings melodiously : therefore were he to eat cuckoo’s flesh lie too 
is sure to have the same quality transmitted to him. and become a good singer 2 (magic). 

As in many other countries. Bengal is rich in stories about ghosts and kindred spirits 4 . 
The belief in ghosts owes its origin to the belief in souls. The Hindus, like many savages 
as well as civilized peoples, believe that the soul leaves the body during sleep, and that it 
goes away permanently at death. Therefore, as a rule, thev do not awake a sleeper suddenly, 
for the soul is away and may not have time to get back : if it be absolutely necessary to awaken 
the sleeper, it is advised to do this gradually so that the soul may have time to return . 5 In 
an Indian story a king conveys his soul into the dead body of a Brahman, and a hunchback, 
finding the deserted body of the king, conveys his soul into it. The hunchback is now the 
king^and the king the Brahman. The hunchback is, however, induced to show his skill by 

1 B - Bonner jea, “ Some Notes on Maine and Taboo in Bengal,” Inti Ian Antiquary* LVII, pp. 107- — 112. 

B. Bonnerjea, V Ethnologic dn Brnqale (Paris. 1027), p. 107 ; id.. A Dictionary of Superstitions 
and Mythology (London. 192S), p. 276 ; rf. (Sir) J. C. Frazer, The Golden Bough 2nd ed. , vol. II, p. 353. 

3 B. Bonnerjea. V Ethnologic du Bengal?, p. 112. 

Ibul., chapter V, Los Demons,” pp. SS 105, where a list of the different kinds of spirits and their 
descriptions will be found. 

5 Satapatlia Bmhmann, translated by J. Eggeling, pt. v. p. 371. Cf. Punjab Xotrs and Queries. III. 
p. 116, § 530 ; W. W. Rockhill. in American Anthropologist, vol. IV/1S91). p. 183 ; Rev. ,T. Mills. The British 
Jews (London, 1853), p. 56: Gareilasso do la Vega, The Royal Commentaries of the Yum* (Hakl. Soc.. vol. XLI, 
XLV [London, 1 869-1 S71)), vol. I,p. 129; A. S. Thomson, The Story of New Zealand. Past and Present (London! 
1859), vol. I, p. 113 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London. 1900). p. 47 : H. Schoolcraft. Information regard- 
ing the History, dec., vol. VI, p. 064 : (Sir) S. St. .Tohn, life in the Forests cf the F or East (London. 1 S62), vol. I. 
p. 1 80 ; D. Cranz, History of Or* inland, vol. I. p, is." 
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transferring his soul to the dead body of a parrot, and the king seizes this opportunity of 
regaining possession of his body*. In another story a Brahman reanimates the dead body 
of a king by conveying his soul into it. Meanwhile the Brahman’s own body has been burned, 
and his soul is obliged to remain in the body of the king. 7 With such deep-rooted beliefs in 
the existence of the soul, and consequently in spirits which are dreaded, it is easy to under- 
stand that diverse measures are taken as precautions against them. One of the principal 
weapons against malevolent spirits in Bengal is iron. 8 Evil spirits do not molest persons 
who have anything made of iron or steel on them ; nor will they meddle with a woman, espe- 
cially a married woman, because they are afraid of her iron bangle ( hater lohd), which is gene- 
rally covered over with gold. It is with the same intention of driving aw'ay evil spirits that a 
pair of betel-cutters ( jdiiti ) is kept under the pillow of a sleeping child and in Calcutta 
the Bengali clerks in Government offices used to wear a small key on one of their fingers when 
they had been chief mourners. 1 o Moreover, when a woman dies in childbirth, they put 
a nail or some other piece of iron inside the folds of her dress, especially if the child is living. 
This is done to stop the ghost of the mother from returning to haunt the place and carry 
aw'ay the child which was the cause of her death. 11 


The religious and social life of the Bengalis is saturated with magic in its most elementary 
form, and many remedies and precautions are recommended. A traveller is often believed 
to contract a dangerous infection from strangers, especially those of inferior castes, and there- 
fore when, at the end of his sojourn in a foreign country, as for example, Europe, he returns 
to hG native place, he is required to submit to various purificatory ceremonies before he is allow- 
ed to mix freely with his kinsfolk or before anyone of his own caste may eat with him. The 
ceremony performed for this purification is known as the prdyascitta. It is a magical rite, 
which consists in the polling of the hair and eating, or at least touching with the lips, of cow- 
dung, that substance par excellence of the Hindus. 72 And when we hear of the Hindu am- 
bassadors who had been sent to England by a native prince and who, on their return, were 
considered so polluted by contact with strangers, that they were forced to be reborn 13 in order 
to be thoroughly purified, our supposition that the prayascitta is simply a magical rite is amply 

6 Pantschalantra, tr. by Th. Benfey (Leipsic, 18-30), vul. II, pp. 124 sip 

Kathd-sarita-siiyara, tr. by C. H. Tawney (Calcutta, 1880), vol. I. pp. 21 srp; cf. North Indian Notes 
and Queries, IV, p. 28, § -34 ; Jr ttres edifiantes cl carle uses, Nouv. eel., vul. XIII. pp. 183 sq. Both the above 
stories are given by (.Sir) J. U. Frazer. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 40. Compare L' Ethnologic du 
Bnqalr, pp. 88 sq. ; .4 Dictionary of .Superstitions and Mythology, pp. 239 sq. and references quoted there. 
See further (Miss) Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (London, 1897), pp. 401 sq. (Kruman) ; Brin- 
gaud, in Missions Catholics, vol. XX (18S8). pp. 297 sq. (Karens) ; H. Ward, Five Years with the Co.-.yo 
Cannibals (London, 1890), pp. 53 sq. (Congo); A. W. Xiemvenhais, In Ctnlraal Borneo (Leyden, 1900), vol. 

I, pp. 148, 152 sq.; 164 sq.; id., Quer durch Borneo (Leyden, 1904-1907), vol. I. pp. 112 sq., 125 (Kay a ns) ; 

J. J. M. do Groot, The RUylousSyst. moj China, vol. IV, p. 101 (China) ; Fr. Boas, Sixth Report of the' North- 

Western Tribes cf Canada, Sep. Repr. from the British Ass. for 1890, p. 44 (Xootkas) ; Th. Williams, Fiji and 
the Fijians, (London, 1800), vol. I, p. 250 (Fiji). ’ J 

S * °r the 1133 of iron as a protection against evil spirits, see A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mytholorm 
p. 135 and references. 


9 Cf. L’Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 132. 

19 (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 236. 

11 Cf. G. F. D'Penha, “Superstitions and Customs in Salsette,” Indian Antiquary, XXVIII, p 15 - (Sir) 

J. G. Frazor, ibid. ’ 1 > \ ) 

12 For cow-dung, see “ Some Notes on Magic and Taboo in Bengal,” Indian Antiquary, LVII. p. 1 1 0 . 

“ “ F ° r V" purp09e ° f regeneration it was directed to make an image of pure gold of the female power 

ZTaZ! In 0 u 9 f her °, f 8 W ° man ° C ° f a C0W ’ In tWs Statuo the P eraon t0 regenerated is enclosed 
and dragged through the usual channel. As the statue of pure gold and of proper dimensions would be too 

expensive, it is sufficient to make the image of the sacred yoni. through which the person to bo regenerated 
,7 m • *“ VI - * m M» and.ht 
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substantiated. With regard to the sacrifice of the hair there can be no doubt that the Hindus 
themselves regard this as a purificatory rite or as a rite of atonement. The expression matha 
mvrdna, “ to shave the head,” signifies a sense of contrition in Bengal ; and Oldenberg 
tells us that in ancient India this was done obviously for the purpose of purifying mourners 
from the dangerous influence of death and the ghost to which they for a time had been ex- 
posed . 14 The marriage ceremonies of the Bengalis also contribute materials for the study 
of magic. Among the ancient Hindus a bride was led thrice round the hearth of her new 
home 15 . This was probably meant not only to introduce her to the ancestral spirits 16 
who had their seats there, but also to promote conception by allowing one of the spirits to 
enter into her. When the Hindu bridegroom led his bride round the fire, he addressed the 
fire-god Agni with the prayer, “ Mayst thou give back, Agni, to the husband the wife together 
with offspring .'' 17 The birth of a child is attended with a multitude of precautions and 
preservatives against evils both for the mother and for the child. In Chittagong when a 
woman has a difficult delivery, the midwife gives orders to throw all doors and windows open, 
to take the corks out of all the bottles, to remove the bungs from all casks, tounloose the cows 
in the stall, the horses in the stable, the watch-dog in the kennel, to set free sheep, fowls, 
ducks, and so forth ; and it is believed that by thus setting everything and everybody free 
from all restraints the woman must bring forth easily. 1 * Here as the obstacles are removed, 
by the principles of homoeopathic magic the difficulties of the woman, too, are sure to be 
overcome. Another magical rite of the ancient Hindus describes how the pangs of thirst 
may be transferred from a sick person to another. The performer seats the pair on branches, 
back to back, the sufferer facing the east and the other facing the west. Then he places a 
vessel with some gruel in it on the sufferer’s head, and stirs it for a time, after which the 
other is made to drink the gruel. In this way the sick man’s thirst is transferred to the 
other . 19 And still another example of magic in which something or somebody is used as a 
scape-goat is found when a younger brother commits the sin of marrying while his elder 
brother is still unmarried. In such a case he could purge himself of his sins by having fetters 
of reed-grass put upon him in token of his guilt. Afterwards the fetters were taken off. 
and when the}' had been washed and sprinkled, they were thrown into a flowing torrent, 
which swept them away, and the evil was bidden to vanish with the stream." Last of all. 
the remarriage of Hindu widows, which have not the ordinary religious rites, and which 
generally takes place at night in the dark half of the month, furnish us with a very good 
example of magic and demonolatry 21 : for it is almost certain that it is actuated by a desire 

it II. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin. IS94). pp. 426 sq. 

13 Grihya Sutras, tr. by H. Oldenberg ( SBE vol. XXIX), vol. I, pp. 37, 108, 279, 2S3. 3S2. 384 : 
vol. II, pp. 46. 191, 260 ; It. Winternitz, “Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell, " Denkschrift der kaiserlich'n 
Akademie der Wissenschaften m Wien (Vienna, 1892), pp. 4,56-62 ; H. Zimmer, Altimlisches Leben. p. 312 
G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1885), p. 368; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and tin 
Evolution of Kings, vol. II, p. 23U. 

1 11 Cf. the Chinese custom of the bride bowing to the ancestral tablets after the marriage ceremony 
is over ( Verbal communication by my friend Dr. Ting). 

it Grihya Sutras, tr. by H. Oldenberg (SBE., vol. XXIX), vol. I, p. 283. 

IS Th. Berengier, “ Croyances superstitieuses dans le pays de Chittagong,” Missions CathoUqu *. 
XIII (1881), p. 515, quoted by (sir) G. J. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p, 297. 

19 W. Caland, Altindisclus Zauberrituel, (Amsterdam, 1900). p. 83 ; Hymns of the Atharva Vila. tr. 
bv Maurice Bloomfield (Oxt'oni, io93), pp. 308sq. (SBE., vol. XL1I) : (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat, p. 38. 

20 H- Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 322 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat , p. 3. 

2 1 (Sir) E. A. Gait (General Report of the Census of India, 1911 [London, 1914], pp. 247 ), commenting 
on the widow romarriage of tar Hindus says, “ It has been suggested that there is a spirit basis for the rule 
that the marriage of a widow must take place at night in the dark half of the month, namely, the belief 
t hat the spirit of the first husuand may be enraged at his widow marrying again and the consequent desire 
to escape his notice. It has a.so been suggested that a bachelor marrying a widow first performs a mock 
marriage with some plant or omer object (cf. L’ Ethnologic du Bengalc, pp. 78 sq.) in the belief that the new 
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to huo.lw ink tin; ghost of the deceased husband, not so much by escaping his notice altogether 
as by ru iking him think that the ceremony is merely a sham and not a real one 22 . And 
even the i:.''a'j-uwt"tid of the Hindus seems to have a magical character, for there we read : 
(jitiu/dfi Mokadasakam sapta panca catustayam 
dmu trine ham tadardharh va Moknndrh yah pathennarah 
candralokamavapnoti varmnamayutam dhruvam , 23 
or, " ile, who retids ten, seven, five, four, two, three, one or (even) only one-half a Moka (verse) 
from tin- (i.ta will certainly live for ten thousand years in the lunar heaven. ” 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SACRIFICE OF TWINS FOIt RAIN. 

The a eornpanyiriK nnto from The Times of IT 
.Au'nixt 1928, reporting the case of murder of twins 
ivs a rain-charm, might liaw been sent from India; 
hut it refers to Rhodesia. It exhibits two points 
commonly observable ull over India : the persistence 
of old cihlom under British discouragement and 
the vvoidermoss of the application of British law 
in a (iwhsation entirely foreign to the inhabitants 
i t t he Bi itish Isles. i 

** T\\ o cs.v'8 were before the Court here [Bulawayo] 
to duv f l(» August 1928] of natives' murdering (wins 

m ne« Unco with native law. It is the lielief of 

I lie h! i. ks that to kill twins cumo'cs a good rainfall » 
the proe* s* adopted being strangulation w ith a gtass 
r<»p*\ placing the bodies of the victims in a jk>(. 
and f braving there mtoaii\«r. 


The parents in these oases are not accused, but 
the grandparents and a mother-in-law are ; one 
mother, however, said that she did not object. She 
had not fed the children since their birth, as it wa« 
against native law. 

This custom has been followed here for mam 
years. One of the cases before the Court to-day 
having occurred several years ago, the Judge said 
it was undesirable to go back too far, or half the 
natives in the country would be in Court. He passed 
sentence of death in each case, but expressed the 
view that it was not likely to Ikj carried out. The 
<rustom, ho explained, was one which Europeans 
were seeking to eradicate, but the accused in each 
case had pleaded that they were unaware that they 
were committing any criminal act : they were acting 
according to their law.’* 

R. C. TKAirLis. 


1 1 » i " i .. . • • I’- m ,v r. v. uuld < a di • air <! * I** t he main object of the spirit's revenge, and that a man not previou^- 
lv m.uT - il rn ght lx* attacked ha - If utile-- lv provides a liogus wife as a substitute. 

Nil < Section to this throiv i< that the dark half of the month is specially associated with spirits. arct 
il ,i» the night is the very time when they return to earth. The mock marriage of a bachelor seems rather 
h> !»• mi ”'hd to bring him on the mtiic level with the widow. The Punjab superintendent suggests that 
the ie,il object in view in selecting the tune mentioned for a widow’s marriage is t> prevent the f}<xh fro//- 
L rtO'/** i - >t ‘ / ah> *il it : the d-ad -f the night and tin dark halt of the month are particularly disagree. ihl< 

t<i the g » 1 end all worship is forbidden between midnight an<i 4 a.m. On the other hand, certain custom^ 
* \ -i a 1 i. i -u ; >p.,rt the theorv. In tin tVnbal Provinces a second wife of the Phitari caste worships t}.. 

spirit nt 1 1 s ' i 1 tir-t wife, of*. i mg d Mine fond and a breast cloth, in order to placate it and prevent it 

fr 4 iru (iMiihhrg h» r. In tin 1 Pim;ah. the death of subsequent wives is often tolieved to l>o caused bv rn. 

- .1 1 t ot t he lir^t (ef. the t iornian .-upe* dilion where the ghost of the former wife is said to dance at 
ti- - . Td w.dihng of her hiidond- A. Wutfke. /> r il< ni-seht rqJaubc thr fit 7. vtnart, p. gl quot- 

m 1 D ‘ ./> irf of Sup r^ttiOH* ttn*f M uth>>lotpf. p. 212 ) : and for this reason, amongst the A rorfi-* of tie* 

iv. n l'i nj.ih. the suhsocpient wife, at the time of her marriage, wears round her neck the picture 01 th< 

!.r- ?. o. a pajnT on wlm h h» r name 1-, written, thus identifying herself with her predecessor. The Koltas t*‘ 
Nci. „ i\,. »•, ’>♦ \e that a ba< helor marry mg a widow would become an evil spirit after death, if he did re-? 
go three- h a murk marriage of the kind described above, 

• p.>’ i.,i! e'planation limy f»e much simpler. Sometime there is a rule that ordinary' mama- - 
i.iu-t t. pi, tee during the blight half of the month so that the moon may witness them. As widow 
»i .rn.i; • - lucked down on. the convert* rule may simply mean that the ceremony, being of a h -w 
i I’liii'i.''' 1 - haraeter. is on** whnh the moon should not witness.' 1 — The italics are my own. 

- - ^ ■ ?i- ■■ .• 2 1 . 

2; s < i't it.i ‘b-itrn'jirn. la {Srimwlhha'javathjiid, edited with (Commentaries and Notes (in Bengali]. b\ 
\l«n V id *■ Mukharji. f’ahuHa. Metcalfe Press. 1319 [Bcrsg. era], p. 414 ). 
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Lb Bavon IT Anchor kt I/kvoli;tion nn L’Aut 
Khmer, par V. Stern 7}’x5'; pi>- xii+217, 
with 22 Plates. Paris, Paul dent liner. 1027. 
Hitherto it had generally been accepted that 
the Bayou teinplo at Angkor in Cambodia wit, 
built in tho time of Yaaovarinan (SS9-910 a.u.). 
As a result of an extensive and careful study of 
Khmer art and its development, further details 
of which ho intends to publish in a work on Khmer 
Statuary and its Evolution, M. Stern has come 
to the decision that tins imjxising structure must 
be assigned to a date some 150 years later. The 
far-reaching effects of this conclusion uj*in the 
chronology ot the monuments at Angkor and in its 
neighlmurhood will Is- appreciated hy those who 
have made a study of these remarkahle remains ot 
Khmer art. Passing over the pre-Angkor struc- 
ture* (sixth, seventh and perhaps eighth centuries), 
regarding which there is little difference of opinion, 
and putting the ease very brolly, it niuv he sa.d 
that M. Stern lias lieen led bv bis study of the 
evolution of Khmer sculpture during the *'>-ed|ed 
■classic” period ot that ait C'th to BUli renlmii-.) 
to group it under two main style periods, namely 
1st and 2nd, each marked by di -tun 1 1 ve b.i'u- 
which he dcserilics in detail. To tin M p> 
he would assign the Phi uianakas, the K.u.u 
Oriental and Phnom Bakln-n (all of whnh. lie 
thinks, can Is- delhub ly attributed to Y.wo ,u in.-iii), 
the Koh Km- group and, towards its close, ih. 
Baphuon. Tile 2nd period 'os iron - ii<ed by lie 
Ikivoii. t'-e i ity gdiaii\s. I’ra-at <'ruu. Be T> 
races, Ta I’- it'll ,iu I B,teia\ Kd-i. all ni uh li h 
assigns t.. 1 1 1 - li- -I -ii bp' [ mil of the* •' • ’ \" ,i'-" 

Vat. alii- b M- 'I 1 h' 

of tile twelfth eeldury. I " .'"nt-s t'l B" •' >■' ' 


the later remodelling thereof, with the Bayou iis 
centre. Ho also deals shrewdly with the inter- 
pretation of the Sdok Kak Thom and Bovolc in 
•seriptions rcs[iecti vely. Ho would identify tin 
central massif of tho Bayon with the “golden 
mountain” constructed hy UdayMityavarman 11 
(1019 — e. loti 5). Tho Bayon, ho thinks, may post, 
ibly have been commenced before Sdryavarman 
1 (1002—1049), but that in any case it was com 
pleted hy him— a Buddhist king. Then cam, 
Udayadityavarman II, who apparently rebuilt 
tho central massif on a rnoro gr.indioso plan, and. 
owing to an anti-Buddhist reaction, tho Bodhi 
sattvas (Lokesvara) were masked and othm 
! Buddhist features obliterated hy tho hammer and 
. In. sol. 

In this connexion we commend to our reader, 
i perusal of a brochure entitled / j'Oriqinr. (TAnql'* 
by Pm f . (., Pinot, which seems to have lieci 
published at Phnom-lVnh shortly before tho ap 
pearanco of tho work under review. M. Finn* 
therein sets forth the reasons that have led hit, 
to the conclusion that Angkor was originally “liki 
Bauteai (Vmnar. a Buddhist city placed unde, 
the protection of Lokesvara,” that its foundi , 
i oust havo been a Buddhist king, whom he i- 
• ini lined to identify with .J.ivavarman II, I’/ira 
, me-var a (S(J2 — Still). Further evidence, epigra 
pineal or other, may at any time lie discovered 
that will help to a definite decision of the problem* 
, involved : but, whatever In' tho final verdict, Dl 
| Stem has rendered itipmrtnui, service bv bringiti. 

! new l.gbt to tear upon them in a work that must 
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Baphuon; it agrees with the m-Tiplmn-. and 
is strikingly continued In r<* ent dm ov. ties. 

The author makes int.-ie-i ireg siig-g* -f ioih a- to 
the .euginni lay-out of the capital by Yaan.irmiin, 
with the Phimanakas as the rcntr.d |imn*. and 
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the Western Buddha Amida, whose greatness is 
extolled in those Buddhist SHtras, which speak 
of the Western Paradise as the home of pure souls 
after death. ” What then is the date of Virfipakaha ? 
He is clearly not an ancient Buddhist personage, 
but a late Mahayana god, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive his existence or shall we say invention till 
after the seventh century, a.p. The frontispiece of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s book gives an illustration of Viru- 
paksha from a modern Tibetan painting. Viru- 
paksha as such could have had no influence on the 
Cernunnos of the Gunderstrup Bowl from Denmark 
if that is correctly attributed to the first century 
A.t>. He certainly had no connection with Asokan 
Buddhism. 

On page 44 (Plate IV) is given an illustration of 
a plaque from the Gunderstrup Bowl showing 
Cernunnos. — .“ the Celtic horned god Cernunnos 
as a Buddha,” writes Mr. Mackenzie. But the 
squttting attitude is not so much Buddhist as 
Hindu. As to these attitudes one has to be most 
careful, fince they are all conventional and are 
minutely described in many Indian books on 
iconography. In any case Virupaksha is an 
aboriginal god of the regions north of India proper, 
one of very many drafted into Mahayana Buddhism 
in comparatively late times not older than Islam, 
and cannot possibly have had any influence as 
such on pre-Christian Britain. 

If Mr. Mackenzie had held that the general 
religious influence that brought about the picture 
of Cernunnos in the Gunderstrup Bowl in the 
first century of the Christian era could be shown to 
be identical with that which produced the god 
which was drafted into Mahayana Buddhism much 
later, there might be that in his argument which 
would be worth full enquiry. But that is a very 
different thing from holding that Cernunnos is 
Yiiupaksha and therefore Buddhist. 

Pv. C. Temple. 

Le M usee Gtjimet (1918-i927). 71x5; pp. 140, 

with 15 Plates. Paris, Paul Geutliner, 1928. 

This little volume dealing with the development 
of the Music Guimet during the decade 1918-27 
will be most welcome to students as well as to 
ordinary visitors. The museum, which was ori- 
ginally established at Lyon in 1879 by M. Emile 
Guimet on his return from the mission entrusted 
to him for the study of the religions of the Far 
Fast, was transferred to Paris in 1888, becoming 
a national institution. Assisted by the State 
and enriched by gifts from travellers and bene- 
factors, it has rapidly developed in scope, and 
though primarily intended for the study of the 
history of religions, its collections also serve to 
elucidate far eastern art, history and civilization 
generally. The series of publications issued under 
the auspices of the museum are well known. 

The usefulness of the institution will be greatly- 
enhanced by the rearrangement of the exhibits 
from different countries on lines suited to the 


requirements of scientific study. The large addi- 
tions include objects received from the missions 
of MM. Ed. Chavannes, Paul Pelliot, Bacot, Foucher 
and others, besides numerous gifts from private 
individuals noted, on pp. 39-53, illustrating prin- 
cipally the valuable work of the Ecole Franks ise 
d’Extreme-Orient. In regard to the Cambodian 
exhibits this little work helps towards an appre- 
ciation of the characteristics of the different styles 
into which M. Philippe Stem divides the art of 
Angkor. The plates have been excellently pro- 
duced. Prominent among them is that of the 
striking youthful image of the Buddha protected 
by a Naga, found at Prah Khan, with the smile 
so characteristic, according to M. Stern, of the 
second period of Angkor art : “ et qui a compris 
cette statue a compris tout lo Bouddhisme.” 

The proximity of the Trocadero, with its col- 
lection of replicas of the larger monuments and of 
architectural details, and the collaboration between 
the two institutions enable the student to extend 
his range of studies, while the ordinary visitor 
will be fascinated by the rich display of treasures 
from the Far East. 

The library has jierhaps suffered most from 
the financial difficulties resulting from the great 
war and the enhanced cost of books. The Annalea 
du Muste Guimet and the Revue de VHisloire do a 
Religions, however, continued to appear ; and the 
zeal and initiative of M. Paul Geuthner seconded 
by M. Ort have enabled the publication of the 
UMiotheque deludes and the Bibliothtque dr 
Vulgarisation to bo now resumed. 

C. E. A. \V. Oldham. 

Anneal Report on Southern Epigraphy, 

1920-1927. Madras, 1928, by G. Venkoba Rao. 

This report contains a quantity of valuable in- 
formation. The writer collected 214 inscriptions 
in three monthsin the South, inTinnevelly, Rarnnad 
and so on. and besides these six others from Malabar 
and one Brahmi inscription trom Pedavegi in 
the Kistna district have been included in tne 
reports. 

Brahmi inscriptions have also been unearthed 
by one Assistant in the Buddhist remains at Nagar- 
jumkondu and Ramireddipalle in the Guntur and 
Kistna districts and twenty-two more which throw 
light on the Ikhaku dynasty. In addition there are 
thiity more Kannada inscriptions in South Kanara, 
one of them in Portuguese. Another Assistant dis- 
covered no less 257 inscriptions in Ramnad, Madura, 
Tanjoie and Coimbatore, and again 100 yet others 
in Ganjam, Kistna and other Telugu districts. 
All this shows that the officials of the Department 
travelled wisely as well as continuously and their 
efforts have resulted in the collection of historical 
details that cannot but be of the greatest value to 
searchers in South Indian history. A fine plate of 
a statue of Govinda Dikshita at Pattisvaram 
(Tanjore)is in my copy bound upside down. 

R. C. Temple- 
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THE POWER OP MAGIC IN BENGAL. 

By BIREN BONXERJEA, D.Litt. (Pakis). 

{Continued from p. 78.) 

We have seen already that diseases are said to be caused in Bengal either by malignant 
demons or by the evil eye, which may or may not be intentional ; therefore divers amulets 
are worn as a protection against them 24 . Spencer, speaking of amulets, says : “ Portions of 
dead men and animals, though not exclusively the things for them, are the ordinary things. 
That which the sorceror employs as an instrument of coercion is, when a talisman, held as 
securing the good offices of the ghost, was a protection against it. The custom, common 
among many savages, of wearing about them bones of dead relatives, has probably this meam 
ing ; which .... was the avowed meaning of the Koniaga-whalers in keeping as charms 
bits of the flesh of a dead campanion .... Races who are in danger from ferocious animals 
often use as amulets the preservable parts of such animals. Of the Damaras, Anderson says that 
their amulets are generally the teeth of lions and hyaenas, entrails of animals, etc., and that the 
Namaqua-amulets consist * as usual of the teeth and claws of lions, hyaenas and other wild beasts ; 
pieces of wood, bones, dried flesh and fat, roots of plants, etc.’ Among the charms belonging 
to a Dyak medicine-man were — some teeth of alligators and honey-bears, several boar’s tusks, 
chips of deer horn, tangles of coloured thread, claws of some animals, and odds and ends of Eu- 
ropean articles .... Enumerat ing the amulets of the Brazilian Indians, Spix and Martina 
name ‘ the eye-tooth of ounces and monkeys and they say the Indian thinks his amulets, among 
other benefits, ‘will protect him against the attacks of wild beasts’ 25 .” Similarly, among the 
Hindus amulets of the teeth and claws of tigers and the teeth of crocodiles are worn simply 
because these are two of the most dreaded animals of Bengal 2 ®. In the forests of the Sun- 
darban, the district at the mouth of the Ganges, which is infested with man-eating tigers 
and crocodiles, to whose ferocity many wood-cutters fall a prey every year, the people abstain 
from calling them tigers — they call them jackals (sidl) instead 27 ; there the people often use 
the claws and teeth of the beasts as protection against them. 

Not only arc the religious practices of the Bengali magical in character, but it would 
be safe to say that there is hardly anything in his daily life which is incapable of being inter- 
preted in the same way. Bathing, for instance, is not only for cleanliness but it is a purifica- 
tory rite. With them a bath, generally speaking, consists, as anyone who has seen a Hindu 
taking a bath will readily admit, in pouring a jug of water while standing up. This is done 
undoubtedly in the belief that water washes away not only physical but moral impurities too 28 . 
In some places of pilgrimage on the banks of a river, men who consider themselves great 
sinners have their heads shaved, and bathe in the river, from which they come out with all 
their sins washed out 29 . A bath is further necessary both before and after all important 
undertakings, such as marriage, death, for mourners, and so forth ; in all of which cases it is 
nothing but a purificatory rite, the direct object being to wash away the sins of the mind. 

21 Cf. A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mytlioloyy, pp. 20, 35, 02, 103, 128, 129, 215, 258, 263, 267 ; 
L' Ethnologic du Bengale, p. 139. Comparo E. Reclus, Nouvclle Geographic universelle, vol. VII, “ L’Asie 
Orientate," (Paris, 1882), pp. 7S, 79 (Tibet) ; Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. V, p. 726 (Jews) ; J. Knebel, “ Amu- 
lettes javanaises,” Tijdschrift van indische Taal-Landcn Yolkcnkundc, XL (1898) (Java); E. Krause, in 
Zcilschrift fiir Ethnologic, vol. XV (1883), p. 84 (Berlin); Fr. Boas, in Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, XV, pt. i (1901), p. 160 (Esquimaux) ; S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York, 
1S83), vol. II, p- 250 (China). 

23 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology (A System of Synthetic Philosophy, vol. VI. [London, 1906]), 
vol. r, p. 245, § 133, note.* 

2« L’ Ethnologic da Bcngale, p. 106 ; A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology, p. 260. 

27 I). Sunder, “Exorcism of Wild Animals in the Sunderbans,” JASB., LXXII, pt. ii (Calcutta, 1904), 
pp. 45 sq., 51. 

28 The same belief was prevalent among the Peruvian Indians, (see P. J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion de la 
idolatria del Pint [Lima, 1621], p. 29).. 

29 (Sir) M. Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 375. 
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And in one instance, at least, there is a regular ceremonial bathing among the Hindus of 
Bengal. On the birthday of a young child, ten different kinds of flowers, or, in default of 
flowers, ten different kinds of leaves are placed in a sieve along with bits of gold and silver. 
Afterwards water is poured over the head of the child through the sieve, the water being 
allowed to drop over and filter through the substances contained in the sieve. The avowed 
object of this ceremonial bathing is to ensure health and prosperity to the child during the 
coining year 30 . The gold and silver symbolize riches, and as the water passes freely over 
the ten different flowers, so will the child be able to go through all the dangers of life without 
harm. 

Taboo, as we know, is negative magic. The principal taboos are those which forbid the 
eating of certain kinds of foods. The most important food taboos of the Bengalis relate to the 
partaking of beef, onions, garlic, and so on 31 . The Hindus are by no means the only people 
who refuse to eat certain kinds of food, but it is known among nearly every nation. Por- 
phyrius, a Christian of Tyre, who lived in the second century a.d., asserts that an Egyptian or 
a Phoenician would rather eat human flesh than a cow’s, and among the modem Chinese there 
is still a certain unconscious loathing for beef, for a Chinaman would not consider it proper 
to offer beef to an honoured guest 33 . A Jew or a Muhammadan refuses to eat pork ; to them 
nothing could be worse than pig’s flesh, to which even the power of making women barren is 
attributed 33 . A Parsi, professing the Zoroastrian religion, looks with abhorrence on dog’s 
flesh, and we ourselves regard cat’s and horse’s flesh with loathing if not horror ; but there 
are some North American Indians who consider dog’s flesh as the best available food. The 
Banazirs of French Congo and the Nagas of India also think the same, and meals of it are 
accompanied by a regular ritual. Eels are taboo to many Bengal tribes 34 , the inhabitants 
of Ponape, the Dyaks, and so on, although the last named have no objection to 
eating snakes. Fish is taboo to South African Bantus, some Canary Islanders, Tuaregs, 
Tasmanians and many others ; and the Veddahs and Tuaregs, for example, loathe fowl. 
In Eastern Africa many tribes are not particular as to eating offal, but they look 
upon eggs as a perfect horror, and are shocked at Europeans who eat them ; and some Ne- 
groes of French Congo cannot imagine how anyone could drink milk 3 6 . The Bengali panjika or 
pcihji, a book giving detailed instructions for the conduct of a person during each day of the 
year, gives a list of fruit, vegetables, and so on, which may be taboo for each day, as also 
tells what a person should do in order to have an auspicious day, or what he should avoid 
doing in order to prevent a day from being inauspicious. In other words, the pdtiji is nothing 
short of a book of magic 38 . Women are regarded as inferior to men, because it is expressly 
stated in the religious books that they should be so. We read in the laws of Manu that “ by 
a girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged one nothing must be done independently, even 
in her own house. In childhood a female must be subject to her father, in youth to her 
husband, when her lord is dead to her sons ; a woman must never be independent .” 37 There- 
fore they too are taboo, especially at certain times, such as, for instance, during menstruation ; 

30 Communicated by my friend Anil K. Das, M.Sc., D.Sc. 

31 “ Some Notes on Magic, &c.,” Indian Antiquary, LVII, p. 111. 

32 Communicated by my friend Dr. Ts'ing Chao Ting (of Honan). 

33 Cf. H. Ploss, Das Weib in der Natur und Volkerkunde 4 (Leipzig, 1895), vol. I, p. 508, 

31 Cf. L’ Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 135 and Index. 

35 Cf. W. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, [1907]), p. 339, §§ 353, 354. 

36 The pdhji is annually published by the Gupta and other presses, and is to be found without excep- 
tion in every Hindu household. It is as necessary to a pious Hindu as the Bible is to a Christian ; in fact 
more so, for nothing can be undertaken without its help. 

37 Manu, V, 147, 148 ; cf. V, 154 ; IX. 2 ; XI, 139. Cf. Satapatha Brdhtnaria, 1. 3, 1. 9, quoted by 
Prof. Sylvain Ldvi, La doctrine, du Sacrifice dans lea Brahmanes (Paris, 1898), p. 157 ; L' Ethnologic du 
Bengale, p. 70j 
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and a woman in her period is not allowed to touch, either actually or by implication, any 
eatables 3 8. 

Magic plays a significant role in the daily life of the Bengali, and its power is unlimited. 
Many of the magical practices of the modem Hindus may be traced to mythological allu- 
sions. It is said in Hindu mythology that there was a period when the Vindhya Hills began 
to grow higher and higher without stopping, so that the danger of the whole sky (?) being 
filled with the growing rock was imminent. All the gods were in despair, but nothing could 
be done to stop this objectionable growth. At last Agastya Muni, a renowned sage, who was 
also the master or teacher {guru) of the Vindhya hills (or the spirit of the mountain), under- 
took the task. When he went to the foot of the Vindhya hills, the rock, out of respect for his 
teacher, lowered its head, and remained in that position without growing. After a few mo- 
ments the muni left the rock with the injunction to remain in that position till his return, 
which the dutiful pupil obeyed ; but the muni never returned, and the rock is still waiting 
with bowed head for its master’s return before it can resume its growth. This happened 
either on the last or on the first day of the month, it is not certain which. Hence the Bengali 
is afraid to go on a journey on the first or on the last day of a month because, like Agastya 
Muni, he may never return. To this day a journey undertaken on these days is called Agastya- 
jdtrd, and is most inauspicious. 39 By a similar train of reasoning another children’s 
superstition has grown up. Narada, an ancient sage, is reputed to have been of a quarrel- 
some nature. Hence, mischievous boys and girls, who take pleasure in seeing discord bet- 
ween other people, tap the two thumb-nails together, or beat two little pieces of stick together, 
and keep on repeating the name of Narada when people are quarrelling in their presence. 
The name of N&rada will feed the flame of anger, and as the thumb-nails are tapped to- 
gether so will the parties come to blows. 

All simple actions of life are hedged round with peculiar rituals of their own. A Bengali 
woman is superstitious about cleaning out her ears after nightfall, because she thinks that 
such a procedure may do her some bodily injury. The evil, however, may be avoided by 
asking permission of anyone present ; that is to say, whoever gives the permission will have to 
take the consequences. But if no one is present and she still wishes to clean her ears, she 
avoids all evil consequences by asking permission of the wall by addressing it as follows : 

“ Deydl, deyal ! k&ne kdti deba ? ” 

“ Wall, wall, shall I clean out my ears (put the stick in my ear )? ” 
and answering in the affirmative herself. 39 A well-known folk-remedy for diseases of the 
eye is to eat fish ; and it is said that since fish can see well in the dark, all those who eat the 
head and eyes of a fish will, by virtue of contagious magic, become clear-sighted. 40 Among 
the Bengalis the head is sacred. All things that are sacred are taboo, if not entirely, still to a 

38 For the taboo of menstruating women, see (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bought, vol. Ill, p. 225 ; 
id., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Ch. IV, § 3, pp. 145-157 ; A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology , 
p. 165 ; Li Ethnologie du Bengale, pp. 79 sq.; Miriam van Waters, The Adolescent Girl among Primitive Peoples 
(Doctor Dissertation of the Clark University) ; W. Sumner, Folkways, (Boston, [1907], p. 513, § 561) ; J. Dar- 
msteter, Zend Avesta (Oxford, 1880), p. xcii (among the Zoroastrians) ; S. Powers, Tribes of California (Wash- 
ington, 1877), p. 31 (the Karoks of California) ; A. B. Ellis, The Tschi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
West Africa (London, 1887), p. 94 (Tschi-speaking peoples) R. Maran, Batoualah, a Negro Novel of French 
Congo (London, 1922), pp. 119 sq. (Negroes of French Congo) ; J. Bergel, Die Medizin der Talmudisten 
(Leipzig and Berlin), p. [159] (Talmudic Jews) ; Pliny, Natural History, VII, 64 sq., XXVIII, 77 sq. (the an- 
cient Romans) ; Aijub Abel5, “ Beitrage zur Kenntnis aberglaubischer Gebrauche in Syrian,” Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Pcddstina-Vereins, vol. VII (1885), p. 11 (Syria) ; R. Andrde, Braunschweiger Volkskunde (Brun- 
wick, 1896), p. 291 (Germans of Brunswick) ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough 2 , vol. Ill, p. 225 (Guay- 
qniria of Orinoco). 

39 Communicated by Dr. Anil K. Das. 

*0 I remember this prescription being given for my sister who was suffering from cataract in both eyes, 
and was nearly blind [in the district of Nadiya.]. Needless to say that the only medicine that was of any 
use to her was an operation, and not the fish-eyes. 
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certain degree at least. If a person accidentally touches another's head with his foot, which 
is unclean, he believes that the person whose head is thus defiled will surely die a speedy 
death unless measures are taken immediately to avert such a calamity. The thing usually 
done in such cases is to bless the owner of the head if he be inferior or younger, and to bow 
to him ( prancim hard) if he be superior or older than the delinquent. 41 Some of the most 
common and everyday actions of life are fraught with a multitude of hidden dangers, such 
as, to name a few, answering the calls of nature after dark, yawning, sneezing, and so on. 
A simple precaution recommended in all these cases is to put the middle finger and the 
thumb of the right hand together and then to quickly bring back the middle finger to the 
palm of the hand with a sharp clicking sound (turi deoyu). 

Thus we see that the power of magic in Bengal is greater than one imagines. Magic is 
omnipotent and omniscient. There is no domain of life where it is not used. Whether at 
home or abroad, whether sleeping or waking, whether at work or at play, whether conscious or 
unconscious, the Bengali is forced to admit the existence of superior powers, which hold his 
destiny in their hands, and which could make or mar him for life, so that he cither has to 
placate them or get into their good graces in some other way, and the path he has worked 
out for himself is that of Magic. 

HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 

By Slit RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bx. 

(Continued from page 47.) 

2-b. Witches and Black Magic. 

fti the somewhat complicated Story of Phabbhuti (pp. 94 ff.) we have a different view 
of magic powers, this time relating to Black Magic. In the course of the story, king 
Adityaprabha of Srikantha has a wife Kuvalayavati, whom he catches performing some 
rather lurid witches’ rites (pp. 98-99), and to explain herself she relates a bundle of little 
stories. She tells him (p. 103) how she saw that her companions “ had flown up by their own 
power and were disporting themselves in the fields of the air.'’ She called them and asked 
them about the nature of their magic power. They immediately rrave her this answer : 

! These are the [black] magic powers of witches’ spells, and they arc due to the eating of 
human flesh, anti our teacher in this is a Brahman woman known by the name of Kalaratri.’ ” 
Queen Kuvalayavali then commanded them to cause her to be instructed in this science.'’ 
Kalaratri is described as an ugly typical witch, such as are common in European folktales, 
and on her teaching Kuvalayavati became (p. 104) '‘one of the society of witches ” and a 
cannibal ceremonially. Kalaratri has a husband, Yishnusvamin, a learned Brahman, and 
as his wife is thoroughly bad we are treated at pp. 105 ff. to a version of the tale of Potiphar’s 
wife, despite the ill-looks of the heroine. This brings her into trouble with the kirm, who 
1: made up his mind to cut off her ears, but she, when seized, disappeared before the eyes of 
all the spectators.” After which, the king, somewhat unnecessarily, forbade her to live 
in his kingdom (p. 111). Here clearly Black Magic, unlike White Magic, is not inherent 
in any being, nor is it granted to mortals by Immortals, but is acquired by certain occult 
practices. 

41 Cf. L' Ethnologic du Bengali', p. 12.3. The head is taboo not only among the Hindus of Bengal, but 
amongst many other nations. Thus, in Tahiti any one who passed Ids hand over the head of a king or queen, 
or stood over them, was liable to be punished with death (\V. Ellis, Polynesian Researches 2 [London, 1832- 
1836], vol. Ill, p. 102), and the head of a Maori chief was so sacred that if he only touched it with his fingers, 
“he was obliged immed 1 ately to apply them to his nose and snuff up the sanctity.” (R. Taylor, Te llca a 
Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabitants [London, 1870], p. 103). Cf., further, A. Bastian, Vblker dcs ost- 
lichen Asien (Leipzig, 1866), vol. II, p. 256 ; E. B. Gross, “ On the Karens,” JAOS., IV, pp. 311 sq.; D. Bar- 
bosa, Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century (Hakl. 
Soc. [London, I860]), p. 197; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. I, pp. 362 sq.; id., Taboo and the 
Perils oj the Soul, Ch. V, § 6, “The Head Tabooed ”, pp. 252-257. 
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2-c, Witches’ Spells. 

Then occurs a passage (pp. 111-112) which is by way of accounting for all the stories : 

Having said this to her husband, the king Adityaprabha, the queen Kuvalayavali went 
on to say : ‘ King, such (black) magic powers, produced by the spells of witches, do exist 

and this thing happened in my father’s kingdom, and it is famous in the world, and, as I told 
you at first, 1 am a pupil of Kalaratri, but because I am devoted to my husband I possess 
greater powers even than she did. And to-day you saw me just at the time when I had 
performed ceremonies to ensure your welfare, and was endeavouring to attach a spell to a 
man to offer as a victim. So do you enter now into our practice, and set your foot on the 
head of all kings, conquering them by [black] magic.” 

Here we have another source of magic power, the witch and her spells, and again it may 
be that Somadeva has gone to yet another source for his inspiration. At any rate, Mr. Penzer 
here notes that kings in ancient Egypt and in mediaeval Europe dabbled in magic, black 
and white, to increase their power. 

3. The Magic Knot. 

In The Story of the Golden City, the young Brahman Saktideva sets out (p. 188) to find 
it ’'from the city of Vardhamana (Bardhwan), directing his course to the Southern Quarter, 
as he journeyed he at last reached the great forest of the Vindhya range.” Here by “ a great 
lake of pure cold water in ,a lonely spot ” he finds (p. 1S9) “ an old hermit named Suryatapas, 

. . . . adorned with a rosary, the beads of which, by their number, seemed to be the 

number that marked the centuries of his life.” Later on, the hermit tells him he “had 
lived S00 years in the hermitage.” All this is, unfortunately, rather vague, for we are not 
told how many beads there were in the rosary, but there must have been more than eight. 
However, Mr. Penzer points out that the Hindu custom is to make a knot for every year of a 
person’s life in string or thread round the paper scroll on which the calculations of his nati- 
vity arc inscribed, and he quotes the UUara-rdma-carita to show that the “lucky knot” 
was tied every twelve years. 

The use of knots seems to be world wide for many purposes, and it is possible that their 
use in magic and ritual may have arisen simply out of their uses in practical work-a-day life. 

4. The Magic Circle. 

The idea of the Magic Circle has had a wide vogue in Asia and Europe for a very long 
lime. It occurs in this Volume in a talc filled with Folklore, The Story of Phalabhuti, where 
on p. 98 we read that Kuvalayavali, the queen of Adityaprabha of Srikantha, performed the 
rites of witchcraft, i.e., black magic, “in the midst of a great circle strewn with various 
coloured powders.” Tins statement draws from Mr. Penzer a valuable note on the Magic 
Circle, showing its use as a vantage ground of safety for the performers of black magic, as a 
protective barrier generally, and also as a prison from which there is no escape. It was all 
this as the emblem of finality and continuity. 

On p. 295 he gives at length a mediteval version of the story of Aristotle’s method of 
saving Alexander the Great from the poison damsel. The girl is killed by having a circle of 
the juice of dittany (the Greek name of a plant with supposed healing powers) traced round 
about her. Sim cannot get out of this Magic- Circle, and dies suddenly. Aristotle is said to 
have first tried the circle of dittany juice round a “ dreadful snake.” Mr. Penzer also quotes 
from Mr. It. Campbell Thompson’s Semitic Magic to trace an origin for this story. This 
raises the question as to the origin of the Magic Circle in India, and as Mr. Penzer tells us 
(p. 100) that lie will later on add a further note “ on the Magic Circle,” perhaps he will 
go into the question of the place of origin of the idea. 

5. Witches, Vampires and Their Accompaniments. 

We have seen above that queen Kuvalayavali was a witch (p. 104), and it is worth* 
while to enquire somewhat into her nature, and into that of witchcraft and the like, as shown 
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in this Volume. In the Story of Vidushaka, the hero goes into “ a cemetery,” or rather 
crematory or burning-ghat, at night. On p. 60 we read that “in the middle of that cemetery 
the cries of vultures and jackals were swelled by the screams of Witches, and the flames of 
the funeral pyres were reinforced by the fires in the mouths of the fire-breathing demons 
(Vet ala, Vampire). So here we have the Witch closely associated with the Vampire, as the 
natural frequenters of places for the disposal of the dead. The Vetala or Vampire was a 
demon that tenanted dead bodies, a vitalised corpse. But in modern European folktales 
he appears to be a corpse which sucks the blood of sleeping persons : a form of him hinted 
at in beliefs going back to Chaldaean days. Mr. Penzer shows also (p. 61) that the Vampire 
is as old as the Babylonian and Assyrian times, and he is common in Russian folklore. Was 
he then introduced into India by the Aryans in their irruptions ? 

On the other hand, one must be careful as to translating Vetala by Vampire, as on p. 201, 
in that typical tale of the folk, Asokadatta and Vijayadatta, we read that the hero (Asoka- 
datta) entered a crematory at night, and according to Tawney’s translation (p. 201), “in 
it the Ve talas made terrible music with the clapping of their hands, so that it seemed as if it 
were the palace of black night.” But Mr. Penzer tells us (p. 201) that Barnett’s translation 
of the passage is : “ while the tuneless hand-clapping of goblins rang out : it was like black 
night in our palace.” So here we have Vetala translated by Goblin by a great authority. 
As this enquiry proceeds it becomes evident that in folktales several kinds of evil spirits get 
mixed up with the Vampire, but the above quotation* show how careful one should be in 
making translations and working on them. 

The teacher of queen Kuvalayavali was the witch Kalaratri, “a Brahman woman 
(p. 103),” who looked (p. 104) : “ as if the Creator had made her as a specimen of his skill in 
producing ugliness.” The details are disgusting and remind one of those commonly given 
in modern India to describe the churel, or malignant ghost of a woman who has died 
in child-birth. This ascription of hideousness is not confined to India, but is equally typical 
of the delineation of witches by old Arab writers. Kalaratri’s proceedings generally, and 
those in which she initiates Kuvalayavali into “ the Society of Witches (p. 104) ” are common 
also to European Folklore, German and other, and are such as to make one careful as to 
assigning the ultimate origin to Europe or to Asia. 

5-a. Potiphar’s Wife: the Woman scorned. 

There is a good deal about Kalaratri in this Volume. On p. 105 we have The Story 
of Sundaraka and the Witches, where, oddly as it may sound from the description of her ap- 
pearance, she plays the part of Potiphar’s Wife with the hero, whose own “ beauty of 
person was set off by his excellent character.” Here we have a common character of 
witches, as women of evil nature. 

This instance of the Scorned Woman gives Mr. Penzer an opportunity for a fine note 
(pp. 120-124) on a tale, “which euters into every collection of stories in the world.” He 
traces it everywhere, East and West, in a manner worthy the attention of all folklorists, and 
he winds up with the remarkable statement that “ from the East it has travelled slowly West- 
wards. An interesting point is that it can be traced from East to West in the same collection 
of stories — that of “the SindibadNdma Cycle.” This is no doubt an arresting remark and 
all I can do is to point it out to those who wish to study Mr. Penzer’s notes leading up to it. 

5-b. Witches’ Spells and Magic Powers. 

Witches are described as being endowed with Magic Powers, in Kalaratri’s case exercised 
by way of spells, which enable them to fly the air upwards and down again, mid to take with 
them whatever they want : e.g., (p. 109) a cow house, and on p. 110 we read that Sundaraka 
himself “ by the help of the (Witches’) spell suddenly flew up into heaven with the palace.” 
This is a method explaining the power that creates the magic carpet and so on, which is 
worth observing. 
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Spells are naturally used by witches for all manner of purposes, and queen Kuvalayfivali 
admits (p. 117) that she endeavoured to attract by a spell a man to herself in order to offer 
him as a victim (for ceremonial cannibal rites). She also explains how her magic powers 
through spells were acquired, saying (p. 113) that “ I suddenly saw that those companions 
of mine had flown up by their own powers and were disporting themselves in the fields of 
the air.” So she called them down and made them explain the nature of their Magic Power. 
“ They immediately gave me this answer : ‘ These are the Magic Powers of Witches’ Spells, 

and they are due to the eating of human flesh, and our teacher in this is a Br&hman woman, 
known by the name of Kalaratri’.” On p. 104 we have the ceremony andleam that the flesh 
must be that which “ has been offered in sacrifice to the gods.” 

So magic powers come by Spells taught by a teacher, who taught ceremonial cannibalism. 
Here is a really useful tracing of a folk idea to its base. Further, in the queen’s calling down 
her witch companions from the air, we see that the witches were so very human as to obey 
their uninitiated mistress at once. 

5-e. Overhearing. 

The Story of Sundaraka and the Witches is so full of folklore relating to the “ Society of 
the Witches ” as to be worth thorough study, for Sundaraka, when he saw Kalaratri (pp. 
106 f.), “ called to mind the spells that drive away Rakshasas (demons), and bewildered by 
those spells Kalaratri did not see him.” Here we have the counter -spell, against which the 
powers of evil are impotent all the world over. We have also incidentally the identification 
of witches and rakshasas as malignant beings with supernatural powers. But almost im- 
mediately afterwards (on p. 107) is a sentence, which sets Mr. Penzer on a long and valuable 
note, which however is unfinished : “ Sundaraka heard the spell [for flying through the air] 
and remembered it,” and from it learned how to fly. 

This makes Mr. Penzer enlarge on the Overhearing motif in folktales, which, as he says 
a veritable Deus ex machind to the story-teller. But eventually he traces it to an origin 
in “ imitative magic,” as it so often tells againstthe speaker who is overheard. And so (p. 10S) 
if you wish to acquire a certain quality of an animal, all you have to do is to kill it and eat 
it, and ipso facto, ‘‘the particular quality of your victim becomes yours.” But this is the 
actual motif in that form of ceremonial cannibalism generally that is based on sympathetic 
magic : eat a hero’s heart or brain and you will become a hero. On this argument the reason 
for the cannibalism attributed to witches is the same as that for ceremonial cannibalism 
generally : a point worth noting. 

On p. 218, in The Story of the Golden City, the hero, Saktideva, gets his first knowledge 
of the existence of the city by Overhearing “ an old bird,” that said : “ ‘ I went to-day 

to the Golden City to disport myself, and to-morrow morning I shall go there again to feed 
at my ease : for what is the use of my taking a long and fatiguing journey ? ’ ” So Saktideva 
contrives to get on to his back and is carried through the air to his goal. Here we have quite 
a different story to that ruling in the imitative magic theory, but Mr. Penzer promises further 
references in a future Volume, and judgment had better be suspended till they are 
available. 

5-d. Ceremonial Cannibalism. 

As a hint of the attitude of Somadeva’s time towards such matters as Ceremonial 
Cannibalism we find that queen Kuvalavavali’s hu-band, king Adityaprabha is described 
as not being in the least upset by his wife’s confession, perhaps “ because (as she says p. Ill) 
I was devoted to my husband I possess greater powers even than she [Kalaratri] did.” Then 
we have The Story of Phalabhuti (pp. 112 ff.), in which that hero joins his wife in arranging a 
sacrificial dinner of human flesh, which ends in their eating unknowingly their own son. Mr. 
Penzer shows that the story is in European folklore, and that the idea of kings dealing in 
magic is common in ancient custom. 
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Somadeva got his stories from various sources, and one must be prepared for various 
views on the same subject. One such variation is supplied on the question of Cannibalism 
in The Story of the Iniquity of Scandal (p. 185), the hero of which is Harasvamin, an orthodox 
ascetic Brahman, living at Kusumapura, i.e., Pataliputra or Patna. “A wicked man” 
spread a story about him that “ he carried off all the children and ate them.” Here we have 
Cannibalism treated with abhorrence. By the way, Mr. Penzer points out that exactly the 
same story was spread about M. de Mirabeau in the French Revolution. 

5-e. Meeting Eyebrows. 

It has been above remarked that there is a family Likeness in the descriptions of evil 
supernatural beings in Folklore, and as an instance it may be noted that a detail of Kalaratri ’s 
appearance is that (p. 103) “ her eyebrow's met.” This is a commonplace of Slavonic, German, 
Icelandic, English and Irish folklore when applied to vampires and were-wolves. It is 
found in all Northern European folklore. Opposites often happen where superstitions are 
concerned, and Meeting Eyebrows are a sign of personal beauty among Persians 
and Arabs. 

5-f. Mustard Seeds. 

There is a point in relation to the witch stories in this Volume, in regard to which Mr. 
Penzer has made no remark, but which would apparently pay further enquiry. In The 
Story of Vidmhaka (pp. 54 ff.) the hero (p. 62) goes into a crematory, where he finds a 
religious mendicant sitting on a corpse muttering charms,” and the “ corpse under the men- 
dicant giving forth hissing sounds, and flames issuing from its mouth, and from its navel 
Mustard Seeds.” These mustard seeds had a magic power. The account is not clear, but 
something of sufficient value to warrant further enquiry may be made out of it. I’ or (p. 62) 
we read : “ The mendicant took the Mustard Seeds, and rising up struck the corpse ■with 

the flat of his hand, and the corpse, which was tenanted by a mighty demon ( vctdla , vampire), 
stood up, and then the mendicant mounted on its shoulder and began to depart at a rapid rate, 
apparently along the ground. Later on, however, he is described as “flying away through 
the air ” by the same process. Afterwards Vidushaka slays the mendicant, and “a voice 
(p. 62) from the air addressed him .... ‘The mendicant, whom thou hast slain, had in 
his power a arcat demon and some grains of Mustard Seed .... Therefore, thou hero, 
take those Mustard Seeds, in order that this night thou mayest be enabled to travel through 
the air’ .... Then he took in his hand those grains of Mustard Seed from the corner 
of the mendicant’s robe,” and flew through the air, a feat which seems worth investigating : 
Why Mustard Seeds ? Travel through the air is not by any means confined to India (p. 75, 
n. 2), and all folklore on the subject is worth enquiry. 

6. R&kshasas : Demons. 

The Rakshasa appears before ur. in this Volume in two capacities : firstly as a demon, 
a being with supernatural powers of the same general class as the witch, and secondly as a 
member of a human race that is outside the Aryan pale. 

To consider him in the first capacity. In the story of AioTcadatta and Vijajadatta, sons 
of Govindasvamin, a Brahman “ living on a great Royal grant of land on the banks of the 
Ganges (p. 196),” Vijayadatta becomes a Rakshasa, and on pp. 197-198 the process is given 
at length. He is led by his father to a crematory, and there he “ approached the pyre, which 
seemed to bear on itself the presiding deity of the Rakshasas [as if they were human beings], 
in visible form, with the smoke of the flames for dishevelled hair, devouring the flesh of men. 
The boy at once, encouraged by his father, asked him what the round thing was that he .saw 
inside the pyre. And "his father, standing at his side, answered him : £ This, my son, is the 

skull of a man, which is burning on the pyre’ Then the boy, in his recklessness struck the 
skull with a piece of wood, lighted at the top, and clove it. The brains spouted up from it 
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and entered his mouth, like the initiation into the practices of the Rakshasas [a hint here that 
they were really non-Aryan race], bestowed on him by the funeral flame. And by testing 
them the boy became a Rakshasa, with hair standing on end, with a sword that he had 
drawn from the flame, terrible with projecting tusks. So he seized the skull and drinking the 
brains from it, he licked it with his tongue restlessly, quivering like the flames of fire that 
clung to the bone .... But at that moment, a voice came from the crematory: ‘ Ka- 
pitlasphota, thou god, thou oughtest not to slay thy father. Come here.’ When the boy 
heard that, having obtained the title of Kapalasphota [skull-cleaver], he let his father go and 
disappeared.” Here we have the Rakshasa as a godling, and a human being becoming one 
through eating human flesh under ceremonial conditions, almost identical with those in which 
queen Kuvalayavali became a witch. 

Mr. Penzer points out that the disgusting practices above detailed alluded to those which 
enter into the no doubt non-Aryan Tantric Rites of the Sakta Hindus, when worshipping their 
goddess, and that they are still practised by the Aghoris. Similar practices are to be found 
among many savages. 

In The Story of Vidiishaka we find (p. 69 ff.) the tale of the fatal bride, who kills every 
would-be husband, and Mr. Penzer points out that in Buddhist legend the bride is a Rakshasi. 
The idea is also in the Book of Tobit and in Chaldean folktales. In the course of Vidushaka’s 
story, however, the hero offers himself as an aspirant to the hand of the fatal bride, in this 
case a Vidyadhari, i.e., an immortal fairy, named Bhadra, and in the evening he gees to her 
apartments (p. 71). “ When the people were all asleep, he saw a terrible Rakshasa coming 

from the side of the apartment where the entrance was, having first opened the door : and 
the Rakshasa standing at the entrance, stretched forward into the room an arm, which had 
been the sw'ift sword-wound of death to hundreds of men. But Vidiishaka in wrath, springing 
forward, cut off suddenly the arm of the Rakshasa with a stroke of his sword. And the 
Rakshasa immediately fled away through fear of his exceeding valour with the loss of one 
arm, never again to return.” So Vidiishaka marries the Vidyadhari Bhadra. Mr. Penzer 
points out that the story has analogies in Polish folktales and in the Russian story of The 
Witch Girl. But the immediate point is that the Rakshasa is here very near to human beings 
of the non- Aryan savage type. 

To turn directly to the second aspect of the Rakshasa, and harking back to the story of 
Asokadattaand Vijayadatta, we find Vijayadatta, who had become a Rakshasa as above related 
(p. 205), entering the crematory, “ which was as full of Rakshasas as it was of trees.” Here 
he gains access to “ a lady of heavenly appearance .... whom he would never have 
expected to find in such a place any more than to find a lotus in a desert. But she was a 
Rakshasi and he gains access to her by crying aloud : ‘ Human flesh for sale, buy, buy’ She 
explains (p. 206) : “ There is, good sir, a city named Trighanta on a peak of the Himalayas. 

In it there lived a heroic prince of the Rakshasas named Lambajihva. I am his w r ife, Vidyu- 
chchhikha by name, and I can change my form at will.” She then further explains 
that her husband had been killed in battle, and that he had a beautiful daughter Vidyut- 
prabha, ‘ daughter of the Prince of the Rakshasas. ” And by means of her (the Rakshasi’.-) 
magic power, "he went with her through the air to her city, ” which was the Golden City 
‘‘ on a peak of the Himalayas.” Here the Rakshasas appear practically as members of a 
non-Aryan race, to whom the Aryans not unnaturally attributed magic rowers, as they 
did to witches. 

As Mr. Penzer points out (p. 197), the Rakshasas excited every kind of feeling in the 
Aryans, from attraction by their beauty to disgust by their ugliness. They were indeed 
non-Aryan human beings. But witches, vampires, and the like, and also their attributes 
and accompaniments are universal, and it may Ire that in the still persistent lelief in them, 
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we are in reality face to face with the results of the earliest efforts of the human mind every- 
where at that philosophy which is the explanation of phenomena. 

7. Tantrie Rites. 

In a footnote to p. 205 Mr. Penzer refers to the sale of human flesh by Asokadatta in 
the crematory to Tantrie Rites, and on p. 2H 8. he gives a valuable extract from the Malati 
Mddhava of Bhavabhuti, to show that the origin of the idea is in the Tantrie “ esoteric rites 
of Hinduism.” In Bhavabhuti ’s play, Madhava, the lover of Malati, decides “ to call the 
powers of evil to his aid in winning Malati.” Accordingly he prepares for the necessary Tan- 
trie Rites “ by procuring human flesh as an offering — flesh which had been obtained, 
not from the common method of cutting it from a man slain in battle, but we are led to 
suppose, by grim and sanguinary means.” Meanwhile Malati is about to be offered 
as a virgin sacrifice to the Saktic goddess Durga as ChSmunda at a temple in a burning 
ground. Chance leads Madhava with his offering of human flesh to that temple, and he 
rescues Malati by slaving the priests. Mr. Penzer quotes the appropriate passages from 
the play to show the Tantrie basis of the idea in Somadeva's story of Asokadatta. 

But given this ascription to be right, the matter might be carried much further to show 
that the idea is really non-Aryan. To my own reading of the history of Hinduism, the 
Tantrie variety thereof was introduced by Mongolian and further Indian immigrants in early 
times into North-Eastern and Central India. It was due to non- Aryan influence and spread 
everywhere centuries before Somadeva’s date. These immigrants introduced their own 
form of Animism, with its multiplicity of supernatural spirits, wise men to compel the spirits 
to serve mankind, together with their occult incantatory methods of doing so (Sh&manism), 
and their theory of the wandering detachable soul leading up to the doctrine of Transmigra- 
tion. They also introduced Tantrism later on. 

The Tanlra was the manual of the Sslktas, the worshippers of Sakti, the female energy 
in life, leading eventually to very much that was degrading, physically and mentally. The 
cult was that of the Goddess, Durga and many other names, as the female form of Siva, the 
God, with bloody sacrifices and much gross superstition, borrowed from the magic of the 
aboriginal tribes. Otherwise they were Hindus. Durga herself was originally the chaste 
virgin huntress, the Diana of the Vindhya Mountains of Central India, the lover of wine, 
flesh and bloody sacrifice : clearly a Central Indian aboriginal goddess brought into Hinduism. 
Later she ceased to be regarded as a virgin and was identified with Urna of the Himalayas, 
the wife of Siva. Here then in the blood and wine drinking expression of limitless power 
is the earliest appearance of Sakti, the Female Energy of the Durga worshippers, from whom 
afterwards sprang the all-pervading Saktas. And she w r as a non -Aryan goddess and her 
rites were non-Arvan also. 

The story of the rites of Goddess-worship, of Tantrism and Saktism, seems from the 
statements in this Volume, to be mixed up closely with that of the rites of witchcraft, witches, 
vampires and the like. It is to be observed that an integral part of both is ceremonial 
cannibalism as an explanation of human sacrifice. 

7-a. Homan Sacrifice, 

An explanation of the idea of Human Sacrifice— -an idea that is universal— is to be found 
on p. 62, where in The Story of Vidushaka, the hero offers himself as a sacrifice to Durga, 
in order to obtain a desire ; but the goddess demands the maiden daughter of king 
Adityasena” as the acceptable sacrifice for the boon desired. 

Stories of both goddess-worship and witchcraft and of the concomitant practices are 
also found everywhere, and here again we seem to be confronted with something which goes 
back to the very dawn of human thought searching for an explanation of phenomena- finding 
a philosophy in fact. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN BIAGE OF WADD : A PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIAN GOD. 

By Ch. MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Pre-Islamic Arabia furnishes rich material to archaeologists, but unfortunately such atten- 
tion as it deserves has not been paid to this field of research, especially in India. The Govern- 
ment of India, under which the Civil Administration of the Aden Hinterland still remains, has 
controlled the destinies of Southern Arabia for about a century, but it has never taken, and 
is not even now taking, any steps to acquire and preserve in India South Arabian antiquities, 
or even the best known of Sabaaan and Himyaritic collections. It is a consideration too 
deep for tears that such art and such archaeological treasures as these should be exported to 
foreign countries and that thus should be thrown away the very material itself, upon which 
the talents of Indian scholars could be more than usefully employed. 1 The Deihi Museum 
of Archaeology could — if the Government of India should so decide — easily be made the 
finest collection of South Arabian antiquities in the world, and then inquirers into that sub- 
ject could make pilgrimage to Delhi, and not — as they must now — wander from place to 
place, in order to visit London, Berlin, Paris, Aden and America. It is a pity indeed that no 
kind of work on it has Government patronage or encouragement. Thanks, however, to Sir 
John Marshall's interest in this field a new life has been given to the Aden Historical Societjq 
and Indians have come forward to work on this invaluable subject. 

The Pre-Islamic god Wadd was perhaps the most important of all gods of ancient 
Arabia. He was certainly the chief of the gods of the civilised peaee-and-commerce-loving 
citizens of Himyar and Saba’, who differed widely in character from the wild Beduin Arabs, 
and their submissive attitude towards the gods is the key-note of South Arabian inscriptions. 
These peoples attributed such things as happiness and death, victory and slaughter of ene- 
mies to the gods, who indeed were so numerous that it has become difficult for the inquirer 
to distinguish a god from an heroic man, since the dead are venerated and sometimes deified. 2 

We can, however, be sure of three true gods of the Arabs, as they are mentioned in the 
Qur'an ; Wadd, Yaghus and Nasr (xxxi, 22. 23). Scholars may say that Wadd was only 
a certain good man who lived between Adam and Noah, and of whom, after his death, was 
made an image, which after a long time became an object of worship.'’ 3 But this statement 
can be safely countered by a reply that the people of Saba’ and Himyar looked upon Wadd 
as a true god of their own without any infusion of the idea of manhood. All ancient Arabs 
worshipped Wadd and wore talismans bearing his name. They also dedicated temples to 
him as a God of Love and Happiness, in opposition to Nakru, the God of Hatred. The name 
itself is merely wadd, that is love and affection. 

The image of Wadd has been described by an Arab commentator as " the figure of a tall 
man wearing a loin-cloth with another cloth over it, with a sword hanging round his neck 
and also with a bow and quiver : in front of him a lance, with a flag attached to it.’’ 4 It will 
be perceived that this does not at all describe the figure in the Plate attached, which shows a 
short man wearing a kilt with pleats, like that of a Scottish Highlander. On the head is a 
close fitting cap with a long tassel, which seems to represent a long strand of hair. It may 
be noted that Beduins, who come to Aden from the Hinterland, while even to this day shaving 
the lower parts of the head with a razor, keep a tuft on the crown, and sometimes a long 
strand of hair like the badi h of the Hindus. From this I once thought that perhaps there ex- 
isted a connection between the peoples of Arabia and those of the Indus Valley, and I sent a 
drawing of this image of Wadd to Sir John Marshall, who wrote in reply as follows : “ I do 
not think that there is any connection between the kilted figure [from Arabia] and the Indus 


1 See Presidential Address to the Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924. 

a R. A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, s Lane, Lexicon. 

* ’Arzu l Qur'an, ii , 428. 5 Apparently the ctidd is meant, — Jt-Editor, 
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pejp'e. Kilts were worn at all ages, and this figure I should take to be some 2.500 years 
later than those from Mohenjo-daro ” ; that is to say, he dated it at about 800 B.c. 

In the course of my wanderings in the Aden Hinterland. I came across a very large num- 
ber of inscriptions and sculptures with the name of Wadd inscribed on them. Many of them 
have been published in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, but no sculpture was found 
which had words on it purporting to say that it was the " image of Wadd,” with the excep- 
tion of that described in this paper. Hence its special importance. It has been under my 
observation since 1922, when it first came to my notice. It once belonged to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which gave it to the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India . 

It is described in Vol. V of JBBRAS., 1844. pp. 30-40, by James Bird, who 
rem irked on it as follows : ” No. 1 of the inscriptions from Mareb is executed on the figure 
of a person on foot and reads : 

ijwU BADAWY ADAWA 

signifying 1 a Bedawin of the opposite coast ", from which it will appear that these 
figures must have been taken from a Christian Church, wherein were represented the 
characters of the several tribes.” Dr. Bird is, however, not accurate in his decipherment 
of the inscription, and in consequence there is an error in his subsequent deduction. The 
inscription above the head of the image is to be read from right to left. The first character 
has unfortunately been badly damaged, but from traces on the stone itself it can be safely 


read. The inscription is in Sabaean characters 




, which 


are the equivalent of the Hebrew and the Arabic 

The commencing words, Sabaean, arc all from the same root and mean ' form, an appear- 
ance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and the life, or garb : hence 


an imijje. The terminal word of the inscription, ab, in Babsean 


/> 

/ — 7 was.andisstill. 

■ / /— v 
i l { I 


used by the Arabs as an honorific title. It is used in the Qur'un (V, 127) for Abraham and his 
sons. It also means a feeder, patron or master, when used as an attribute, but standing 
alone it now means “ God and must in ancient days have designated a God with divine 
qualities. It has been found accompanying specially the god Wadd in the Himyaritic ins- 
criptions (vide C. I. S., ii, pp. 385-387). The translation of this inscription, therefore, by 
“ Image of Wadd Pater ” is correct. 
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THE MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND ABRAHAM NAVARRO TO THE 

COURT OF AURANGZEB. 

By HARIHAR DAS, B.Litt. (Oxox.), F.R.S.L., F.R.Hest.S 
( Continued from p. 74.) 

George Weldon. Abraham Navarro and Mir Nazim were chosen as envoys to the Court 
of Aurangzeb for final confirmation of the desired Jarman. They were furnished with the 
heads of such a farrrnn, drawn up by Sir John Child and his Council on December 4, 1689; 
and to each head was appended an article indicating arguments which might assist them in 
conducting the negotiation. These heads are as follows : 

(1) Free trade — i.e., liberty to land or ship goods at any port that might be convenient 
to the Company, paying customs duties only once — at importation or exportation. This 
was meant to protect traders from interference by local Governors, who would naturally 
wish to draw all the business to their own ports, and might in consequence exact fresh duties, 
if goods brought for shipment to one port, should, for any reason, be afterwards transferred 
to another. 

(2) Duties to be fixed — two per cent on ordinary goods. 2*- rupees per bale on indigo; 
gold and silver to be free (if possible). The English wore the only Europeans to bring gold 
and silver for coinage into the country, using it to pay duties and purchase goods. There 
was thus no profit on these metals, and it seemed hard to pay duty on them. As to the rest, 
the two per cent duty had been fixed by the Emperor some years before. They were to 
ask that goods should not be overrated at the custom houses, and that accounts might be 
made up annually ; also that goods might not be injured by the packages being broken open. 

(3) All Englishmen to be under the Company's control. The reason for asking this 
extraordinary privilege seems to have been that sailors on English ships were often enticed 
to serve on others, so that the Company could not sail them. (The case of Pettitt and 
Bowcher is referred to as another instance of the wav in which wrong-doing Englishmen gave 
trouble). In the case of any Englishman dying in the Mughal's dominions, his possessions 
must not be interfered with by any Imperial official. 

(4) Customs not to be paid on mere transhipment. The case of ” Mocha goods" is 
cited as an example of the injury done to the Company when duty was exacted on goods 
landed from one ship merely to be put on another for conveyance to England or elsewhere. 

(3) Provisions, apparel, and plate for personal use to be exempt from duty. Customs 
officers had spoiled liquors brought from England and made trouble over butter, etc,, shipped 
for consumption on the voyage. 

(6) In case of robbery of the Company's people, reparation to Ik- made bv tin- Govern 
merit of the district where it took place. This was to make local governors more careful 
in protecting the traders. 

(7) Right to set up a mint and to be allowed free choice of such Shroffs (money changers) 
as might be required in connection with it. Local governors sometimes prevented the 
Company from coining gold and silver, thus bringing trade to a standstill. 

(8) A warehouse to be allowed at the waterside near the custom house. This was to 
avoid damage to goods by being " tossed to and fro ” and also by the weather. 

(9) Purchases made in the interior to be allowed to pass freely to the ports. Local 
officials often gave trouble by delaying transit to the ports, with consequent loss to the 
Company. 

(10) Prompt discharge of incoming and outgoing goods. Delay by customs officers 
at Surat had frequently caused loss. 

(11) In case of money owing (by the Emperor's subjects) to the Company, the local 
Governor shall compel payment or allow for it out of the sums due for customs. Thev added 
that this is a kindness we enjoy in all other parts of the world.'’ 
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(12) Horses imported are not to be seized for the Emperor's use. This ■was an imposition 
of recent growth. 

(13) Officials not to send for goods to the Company's warehouses. If they should require 
goods let them say so in public darbar before the governor, so that the latter could insist on 
payment. 

(14) A convenient bandar to be allowed in each port. 

(15) In case of the death or departure of a local governor, his debts to be paid by his 
successor. (This seems to refer to goods talren for public purposes.) The incoming governor 
had sometimes returned goods taken by his predecessor, or had demanded an abatement of 
price. 

(16) In case the King conquers fresh territory, the Company to retain the rights and 
privileges it had before such conquest. (In particular, at Madras.) It was alleged that the 
Dutch had such a privilege. 

(17) Privileges in Bengal and the Bay to be preserved. This was a particular instance of 
Jso. 16, but the trade in Bengal was so valuable that it was desirable to have a special clause. 

If any objection should be made baeause of the great hostilities committed in those parts, 
you may then say that they were the actions of heat, discontent and misunderstandings on 
both sides, and what is past cannot be remedied.” If this clause should be refused, ill- 
disposed governors might infer that the King was displeased and molest the Company in 
consequence. 

(18) Governors and port officers are not to prevent merchants from trading with the 
Company. A particular case at Surat was cited. 

(19) Should it chance that all the English die (e.g., from piague in any factory), the local 
governor shall take an exact account of ail goods, debts, etc., and render it to the English 
who come to take charge. 

(20) A dispute between the governor and the English in one port shall not lead to the 
King s displeasure with the English in other ports ; offenders only to be punished. Sometimes 
the local governor might give trouble as lately at Surat, when Abdul Guffore ” would have it 
that we took his ships and goods in the Red Sea"; sometimes ‘‘a rash and hott Englishman " 
or an evil-doer might offend, but his offence should not be visited on Englishmen everywhere. 1 ® 

Sir John Child and his Council also gave detailed instructions to the envoys on the eve 
of their departure for the Mughal Court. These were dated 6th of December, 1689, and pointed 
out that when the English first traded in the Mughal's dominions they oniv paid 31- per cent 
custom for goods to be sold at Surat and all other ports : but that on the other hand no duty 
was paid on silver and gold, neither on provisions imported or exported, nor on presents, 
apparel or wrought plate. Lately, however, they had suffered much trouble from the Mughal 
officials, who for personal ends extracted money from them. They reminded the envoys that 
in 1663 or 1664 when ftvaji and his forces plundered and partly burnt the greater part of Surat 
the English had defended their factory and several times fought Sivaji'a troops in the 
streets. This brave defence had pleased the Emperor, who in return granted them two 
favours, viz. of paying only two per cent customs duty and for one year paying none at all. 
In the year 1679 or 1680, the Emperor had suddenly resolved to force people not of his own 
religion to pay a poll tax [jizya]. As the English. Dutch and French refused to pav it the 
customs duty was raised to 31 per cent which was 11 per cent more than ever had been paid 
in the Mughal's dominions. That imposition was a great grievance to all the Europeans con- 
cerned. As the English were the only people to import gold and silver, directions were given 
the envoys to secure that customs duty should not be levied beyond the two per cent. They 
were instructed not to y ield on that point, and *■ if occasion requires it bee att some charge 

16 See No. 5689 of O. C. is, I.O. ~~ ' 
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rather then not effect, hut dont be forward to part with money,” which meant that they were 
to be careful about paying money until they should be sure of their business being effected. 
They were further advised not to be deceived by fair words nor to be slow in returning compli- 
ments, but above all to be zealous for the interests of their King and country. They asked the 
envoys to "be brisk and warme, as well as prudent, gentle and handsome or you will have 
nothing done.” They illustrated their injunctions by observing that li a Dogg yt is hungry 
will Eye his master and attend him deligently when he is eating his Victualls, but if his Master 
tosses him a bone away he is gone, after haveing gott what he looked for and attended for ; 
And just such is ye nature of these People, especially att yeMoguil’s Court, where when they 
have served their own turnes away, they are gone and leave you to another Cranny 11 , yt he 
may gett something from you too, and soe you will be tossed from one hungry courtier to 
another till you r money is all gone, and have noc busieness att all done, and att last be laughed 
att for a foole.” The instructions further stated that the bunder 1 % hitherto allowed tho 
Company had been lost and that they had ieft for their use only a small warehouse standing 
in an inconvenient position near Surat. The hope was expressed that a piece of ground lying 
between the Dutch bandar and the town of Surat might soon be granted to the English to bo 
used for a bandar. 

The envoys were further instructed to keep a diary of their journey and transactions, 
together with notes on tho towns through which they should pass, and on the predominant 
religions professed by the people, their language, coins, measures and weights. They were 
also to record the various commodities available for sale, the fertility of the soil and its produce 
and the condition of the people under the Mughal government. Unfortunately Weldon and 
Navarro disregarded this part of their instructions, and failed to give in their diary any sub- 
stantial account of the country. Had they done so. much more information might have 
been available to-day. On their arrival at tho Court, they were requested to communicate 
with the President and Council about the transaction of business. The envoys were assured 
that they would have tho loyal co-operation of Noequedah Lolla, 19 who would not only help 
them as an interpreter, but would also serve the English interest to the best of his ability. 
The “ Noequedah ” was described as not in “ ye least false, but allwaies dilligent, faithfull, 
and true.” They were instructed to present two horses to the Emperor ; and when they 
should have finished their business at court might sell the three remaining horses. 20 

The Council furnished their envoys with a considerable amount of money for expenses 
and the purchase of suitable goods for Europe. They were told to insist on English privileges 
for Bengal, and continuance in possession of Fort St. George and the town of Madras, exactly 
as these had been enjoyed during tho reign of the King of Golconda. They trusted that the 
envoys would be able to finish the business as soon as possible. The envoys were warned 
that they might meet the Dutch Ambassador at Court, whom the President and Council con- 
sidered a ” cunning Shrewd man”; and care should be taken in dealing with him, as he might 
take all possible advantage of them. 21 

The envoys set out from Bombay on the 27th of November. 1689. They arrived at 
Cullian [Kalyan] on the 1st of December and described it in their diary as a " ruinated place 
meanly inhabited haveing suffered very much by the long warrs betweene Sevagee Rajah, and 
the Mogull. the weights measures and coynes the same currant in the Mogulls Dominions, wch 
is one mark of his sovereignity and extends through all his conquests.' 23 ” During their stay 
at Kahan they made arrangements with Mir Nazim regarding their journey to the Court and 
communicated news of their progress to the authorities at Bombay. Meanwhile, T timad 

17 Kir (ini., a clerk, official. IS Harbour, port, wharf {bandar). 

10 ? Xakhuda Lala, perhaps an Indian ship's captain in English employ. 

20 According to the President ami Council's statement one could buy a sma’l ** Tattoo ” in those days 
for seven or eight rupees. 21 Sec Xo. 5t>S7 of O.O. 48, I.O. 

22 See p. 1 of Sloanc MS. 1^10. T»r:tish Museum. 
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Khan. the new governor of Surat, desired Sir .John Child and his Council to send one or two 
Englishmen to him in order that he might confer with them regarding the best means to be 
pursued for effecting tho business at Court. Accordingly Mr. Barker HibbLns and Mr. Stone 
u ere sent up to Surat in the Ruby frigate with a letter to I'timad Khan. who received them 
with all kindness. Xews of their arrival was immediately conveyed to the Mughal. They 
returned with a reply to Sir John's letter from the Governor, who also despatched a letter 
for the Great Mughal to be entrusted to Mr. Weldon at Kaly&n. 23 

Weldon and Navarro resumed their journey again on the 10th of December, and hoped 
to reach the Mughal’s Camp within ten days. During their journey they passed through 
“ ruin’d and desolate ’’ country. Information of their coming was conveyed to the Wazir 
Asad Khan through messengers. They had several disasters on their journey through the 
mountainous regions, and saw “ two very strong Castles, that guard the passage (w ch is 
very strong and narrow itself) called Sevaderu and Munrungun, the latter since its conquest the 
King hath new named Russool Gur, they were delivered up by composition, noe force being able 
to reduce them, there was two souldiers to guard the place w ch requires at least a thousand; 
they told us what between the snakes in the Castle and the Tygars upon the Gaut noe body 
cared to live there.’’ 21 They continued their journey through the Deccan, and immediately 
on arriving at a town called Umra. received a message from the Wazir Asad Khan, informing 
them that the Emperor had ordered him to arrange for their accommodation near the Lashkar, 85 
and that an audience would be granted them later on. After a few more days the party 
arrived at a little town called Chauckua containing “ a large strong flort .” There they learnt that 
the Emperor was marching to Poergoon on his way to Bijaporc. This was not good news to 
them, and to make matters worse they learnt that most of the Umaras were with him. So 
the journey was continued thither. They reached the new camp on tho afternoon of 19th 
December : but were so badly equipped that they had not even a tent in which to shelter 
themselves. They were, however, welcomed and entertained by one Sheik Ahmad, a friend 
of Mir Nazim. Having a large sum of money with them and being alarmed of the 
" robberies being very frequent in the army," they considered it unsafe to keep a large sum 
in their own hands, so their colleague Mir Nazim advised them to deposit it with a Shroff. 
They learnt that the Dutch Ambassador Bocherus was at Court and had done his business 
efficiently with the aid of large presents, and that he had a retinue of about 300 men. The 
envoys were well entertained by officials, but tho courtesy was a mere pretence. After consi- 
derable difficulty on December 20th they were able to obtain an interview with the Wazir 
Asad Khan and his assistant, Hakim Mahmud Zaid. to each of whom presents were offered. 
The Wazir received them " in a little place made up in his Tent Door, and discoursed us 
standing ; he told us tho King had been very angry with us, but now he had undertaken our 
businesse, wherefore we might sett our hearts at rest." 2 ® They delivered to Asad Khan 
tho letter of tho Governor of Surat, together with Sir John Child's petition to the Emperor 
and then took their leave. 

In this critical situation, when negotiatons at the Court were in progress, Sir John Child 
died suddenly of disappointment and grief at Bombay on February 27 4, 1689-90, leaving a 
large fortune. 2 ® The Council at Bombay wisely withheld news of his death from the Mughal 
authorities until their business should be over. Child s death at that juncture was undoubt- 
edly a loss to the Company, and it is not easy to agree with Hamilton when he, declares that 
the event " much facilitated their Affairs.’ 29 


23 See No. .->001 of or. IS, I.O. 21 See p. 3 of Sloane MS. 1910. 

23 Camp. 2 i! p. 4 0 f Sloane MS. 1910, B.M. 

27 Alexander Hamilton writes incorrectly that Child died in January. See vol. I, p. 225 of A New 
Account of the East Indies. Edinburgh. 1727. 

2 S At least C lOU.oOo 


29 .1 New Account of the East Indies, vol. I. p 225, 
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While the envoys were prosecuting their business at Court, the Djitch Company’s re- 
presentative endeavoured to prejudice the Emperor against them and their nation. It is 
noteworthy that Aurangzeb’s knowledge of European polities enabled him to retort so shrewd- 
ly that the Dutchman retired discomfited. He had emphasized the fact that the new Kin g 
of England was a Dutchman — a circumstance which proved the superiority of his own nation. 
To this Aurangzeb replied that the balance of power still in English hands was of far greater 
consequence. He was also reminded that England had caused the French King to evacuate 
Holland after a lightning campaign of only a few days’ duration. 30 The Emperor realised 
that in the interests of trade peace was necessary. 31 It was also a fact that neither the 
Mughal ministers nor the leading Surat merchants really desired to see the English ruined. 
Besides the Dutch, interlopers on the West Coast were also active in endeavouring to destroy 
English prestige. 

After spending a long time in consultation with ministers about the Company’s affairs, 
the envoys with the aid of rich presents at last obtained an audience of the Emperor ; but as 
one writer has observed “ it was in the posture of malefactors, obtained his pardon and allow- 
ance of trade.” 32 Their reception by the Emperor was unusual and humiliating to the 
Company whose interests they represented, for “ their Hands being tied by a Sash before them, 
and were obliged to prostrate. The King gave them a severe Reprimand, and then askt their 
Demands. They first made a Confession of their Faults, and desired Pardon .... ” 3 3 
Is it curious “that Weldon and his colleague make no reference to this wonderful reception in 
their diary ? We wonder ! . 

When the formal darbar was over. Aurangzeb carefully considered the envoys’ statements 
and then communicated to his Admiral, the Sidhi Yacoub Khan, on the 20th day of Jmtiada 
’l-auwal (February 24. 1689-90) that the English had submitted and petitioned the “ heavenly 
palace of the King that nourishes the world” to pardon their crimes and misdemeanours. 
The Sidhi was therefore ordered to remove his forces from near the Castle of Bombay and to 
accompany the Imperial fleet to Dabul to aid in subjugating Sambhuji's castle or fort, and 
for other military operations. 31 He did not, however, evacuate Bombay till the English 
had fulfilled their obligations. Weldon and Navarro, the envoys, both declared that during 
their stay at the Court they experienced the greatest difficulty' in persuading the Emperor to 
order the removal of the Sidhi. This was because in their words it was " a thing never known 
in this Kings Reigne before ; for it is a maxime where once his forces beleaguerd a place, they 
either conquer or are beaten from it.” 36 When the Sidhi finally left Bombay on 22nd June, 
1690, he left much ruin and destruction behind him. The lands and buildings he had taken 
from the Company were restored to their rightful owners, but, owing to an outbreak of pesti- 
lence, many Englishmen had died, and their forces were in consequence so much reduced 
that barely seventy men were left to guard the fort. 3 * 

( To be continued.) 


30 Mr. Arnold Wright, in his book Annesley of Surat , quoted the dialogue between Aurangzeb and 
the Dutchman from Alexander Hamilton’s book, but by inadvertence refers it to Bruce's Annals. 

31 See vol. I, 223-26 of .4 New Account of the East Indies', and also pp. 135-36 of Annesley of Surat. 
33 See pp. 16-17 of a pamphlet eatitled Proposals for ’Settling the East India • Trade m Harl. MS. 7310, 

British Museum, 

33 See vol. I, p, 224 of Hamilton's A New Account, etc. ;, 4 See No. 5701 of O.C. 48, I.O. 

35 See No. 5738 of O.C. 48, I.O. 3 « See Ibid. 


34 See -Vo. 5701 of O.C. 48, I.O. 
3t> See Ibid. 


3 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SAIR-AL-BIL AD . 

The following brief description, with a synopsis 
of the contents, of the Sair-al-bildd of Hugbal Beg, 
an important geographical account of north-west 
India and the Afghan frontier, written about 140 
years ago, will be of interest to many readers of 
the Indian Antiquary. — C.E.A.W.O., J t. Editor. 

Sair-al-bildd , by Muza Mughal Beg, son of Muham- 
mad Beg. India Office MS. No. 3746, fi. 412 ; 
in clear nasta'tiq; size 101 in. by 6J in. 

This is a rare manuscript containing a geographi- 
cal account of the country between the Ganges 
and the Jamuna, the country between the Jamuna 
and the Satlaj, Rajputana (including the present 
Bahawaipur State), the Panjab, Kashmir, Bajaur, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan. It contains an 
itinerary of roads with names of places, stages, 
rivers (with traditions about their ancient courses), 
canals and in some cases an account ot the tribes, 
based partly on the personal knowledge of the 
author and paitly on information derived from 
people or books up to a.h. 12Uo (1790-91 a.d.), 
the year in which the work was completed. No- 
thing is known about the author except what he 
tells us in the preface to his book. He informs 
us that he had been to Calcutta in search of 
employment. There he entered the service of a 
Mr. Wilfordl, who treated him very kindly, and 
in the end they became friends. Later on Mr. 
Wiliord asked him to compile this work. He 
accordingly tcok up the work and devoted much 
time and energy to it . He had to question a number 
of people and consult a number of books, as the 
changes, botn political and physiographieal, had 
more or less obliterated the past records. He 
further tells us that he has used red ink for the 
names oi places etc., personally visited by him 
and black ink for those for which information 
was derived from other sources (f. 3o.) 

There is another copy of this book in the I.O. 
Library?, but it seems to be a duplicate copy, since 
the pagination as given in the index dots not agree 
with the text, but is the same as in (he book under 
reference. 

The book opens with an index to the four chapters 
into which it is divided. The pagination given 
there agrees with the text. No date of the copy 
is given at the end. Most probablyit is the original 
as written by the author. 

Major Eaveity seems to have made use of this 
MS. in his important memoir entitled ‘‘The 
Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries,” in which he 
writes : — “ A good deal of my information is taken 
from a geographical work, the result of personal 


survey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of. foreign descent, made previous to 1790 
a.d. which was the year in which his work was 
completed .... farther on I shall give some 
extracts from his admirable survey record.”* 
Throughout the memoir frequent use has been 
made of extracts* from this record, but unfortu- 
nately no reference of the title of this important 
work, on which most of his theory is based, is given. 
That he used this MS. seems clear from the fact 
that it was purchased for the India Office Library 
from Mrs. Raverty. In his notes on Afgha- 
nistan, which are mostly based on Part IV of the 
book,* he has once mentioned Sair-al-bildd5 . 
Moreover, the contents of the extracts used by 
Raverty in his memoir leaves but little doubt as 
to the identification of the “admirable survey 
records.” From what has been shown as to the 
nature of the book, it is clear that it is not a Sur- 
vey Record in the sense the words were used by 
Major Raverty, but it is an important record all 
the same, as it throws considerable light on the 
town sites of Hindustan. Unfortunately it has 
to be pointed out that Major Raverty’s translations 
of the extracts are not always accurate. In many 
places sentences and words have been used which 
are not found in either of the MSS. in the I. O. 
Library, in spite of the fact that one of them was 
obviously used by him. 

Contents . — The book is divided into four chapters, 
each ot which is further sub-divided into a number 
oi sections (Jasls). 

Part I, ff. 4 b to 105b. — Gives an account of the 
districts of Delhi, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
Sambbar and Sirhind, »'.e., the country lying between 
the Jamuna and the Satlaj, including the present 
Bahawaipur State. It opens with a general 
description of the countries (with their extent) 
of Mewat, Hariana, Bhatner, Chatrang, Kuril - 
kshetra, Sirhind, Lakhi-Jafigal, Chlioti Kachhi 
and Rajputana. Rajputs, Gujars, and Jats have 
been described and their distribution given. Tlitn 
follows a detailed account of the capital towns of 
Delhi, Akbarabad (Agra) and Ajmer. 

Next five major roads, with brief notices of the 
stages thereon, are described. 

1. From Shahjalianabad to Bikaner via Nagaur, 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, etc. Also 3 minor roads. 

2. From Jaipur to Bikaner, Jodhpur and Ajmer. 

3. From Jodhpur to Nagaur, Mirath, Ajmer, 
Jaisalmer .... 4 roads. 

4. From Bikaner to Nagaur, Jaisalmer, Winjhrot, 
Dilawar, Khairpur, Bahawaipur, Mubarakpur, 




1 Probably Francis Wilford, engineer in the service of the East India Company. 

2 I. O. MS. No. 3731. 3 j A sb., vol. 61, pt. I. 1892, p. 185. 

* Lnfortunately the extracts are so mixed up with other quotations that it is difficult to discov 
which are from this hook. No reference to pages or to the identity of the book is given. 

s Notts on Afghanistan and Bcluchistdn. by Major H. G. Raverty, 1888, p. 1 “ The follow! 

is an extract from Sair-ul-bildd which will be referred to in another place.”. 
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5. Shahjahanabad to Multan, Debalpur, Kasur, 
Sirhind, Bhatinda, Sanam, Nahan, Bilaspur, 
Akbarabad. 

Part II, Jol. 1056 to 146a. 

An account oi the country between the Ganges 
and the Jamuna. 

Alter giving a general description of the extent 
of the area, its soil, inhabitants, the Ganges, and 
the Jamuna, the following main roads are described 
as in Part I. 

j Shahjahanabad to Garhmuktesar. 

2 , , Rampur. 

g ,, „ Hardwar. 

4 .. ,, Daranagar. 

b ,, ,, Saharanpur. 

PartlU, Panjdb,ff. 146a to 320a. 

This begins with a short description of the Sikhs, 
and is then divided into the following six sections:- 

1. Description of the rivers of the Panjab — 
A very detailed account. 


2. Description of Doab Bi3t Jalandhar. 

3. ,, ,, Bari. 

4. „ „ Rachna; 

5. ,, ,, Jetch. 

6. „ ,, Sindhsagar. 

In each case (from 2 to 5) important towns, 
forts, rivers and roads are given in detail. The 
country of Kashmir is also included in this part. 


Part IV, ff. 320a to 412. 

Countries beyond the Indus — Account of Kabul, 
Peshawar, Bajaur, Qashqar, Aghanistan and the 
Derajats. 

This section begins with a description of the 
several tribes inhabiting the area, with notices 
of various towns and fort3 inhabited by them. 
On f. 351 begins an account of various roads and 
passes, with notices of rivers and canals in the 
area. 


Ibad-dr-Rahman Khan-. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological 
Department for the year 1927, by R. Shama 
Sastry, Director of Archaeological Resear- 
ches. 13" nS" ; pp. iv -f 251 ; with 13 Plates. 
Bangalore, 1928. 

This is a further record of useful work in the way 
of survey and maintenance of monuments and deci- 
pherment of inscriptions and documents. During 
the year 171 new records were collected in the State, 
besides an inscription received from the Bombay 
Presidency for decipherment. All these have been 
described. But the most interesting part of the 
report, pnhaps, comprises those sections in which 
the Director discusses certain other questions, in- 
cluding the date of the Mahdbhdrata and the form 
of calendar m use during the Epic period, the date 
of the A) tl.aidttra of Kautilya, and the initial year 
of the Gupta-\ alabhi era. , 

Examination ot a manuscript (admittedly corrupt) 
of Vimalnbodhacarya’s commentary on the obscure j 
verses of the Mahdbhdrata has led Mr. Shama Sastry ! 
to consider the age of the epic. Having regard to 
the astronomical allusions— in particular the refer- j 
ence to a solstitial colure in Ardhasleja and Sravi?- 
tha and to the archaic nature of some of the ver- 

ses, which he considers to be “ pre-Paijinian ’, he 
comes to the conclusion that the Mahdbhdrata is as 
old as the 10th century b.c. From a series of paral- 
lels, set forth on pp. 16-18, he decides that the 
Paucatantra is based upon the Arthamstra of Kautil- 
va borrowing from it “ not only ideas but also 
phrases and sentences here and there and eon- 
s-equentlv. accepting Hertel's estimate ot the age of 
the Kashmirian reseensionof the Paucatantra (about 
-iqo b.c.), he would assign the Arthasastra to about 
3U0 B.c. As a ease bearing upon the question of 
the initial year of the Gupta-Valabhi era, he discus- 
ses the Bhattakapatra grant of Dharasena II of 
Valabhi, which is dated the loth day of the dark 
half of Vai sakha, Sam vat 257, when there was a 


solar eclipse. Working with Swamikannu Pillai's 
tables, he finds that there was no solar eclipse on the 
day in questionin any of the years 575-578 a.d., but 
there was such an eclipse on the Vaisakha new moon 
day in a.d. 459. If this latter year correspond with 
Samvat 257, the era would start from a.d. 202 
(current). Mr. Sastry thinks this test ease helps to 
confirm the suggestion already made in the Annual 
Report for 1922-23. 

The printing is clear, but several of the Plates are 
very indistinct. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

SRi-KRSNAVATARA-LiLA, composed in Kashmiri, by 
Dina-Natha. Text edited, translated and transcri- 
bed in Roman character by Sir G. A. Grierson, 
K.C.I.E. 10" x 61" ; pp. xii+251. Calcutta, 1928. 
Sir George Grierson’s power of work is well ex- 
emplified by the appearance of this volume, which 
is issued as No. 247 of the Bibliotheca Irulica Series, 
in the same year in which he published the final 
volume of his monumental Linguistic Survey of 
India. The poem comprises a life of Krjna based, 
like the well-known Prema-sagara written in Hindi 
by Lallu Ji Lai (and its prototype in the Braj dia- 
lect), on the tenth book of the Bhdgavata Parana. 
Of the author of this Kashmiri version nothing de- 
finite is known, except that his pen-name was Dina- 
natha, a name by which he reters to himself in verse 
1172. The poem consists of 1178 verses of four 
lines each, the fourth line of each verse being the 
same throughout. Except for a few irregularities, 
the chief of which are explained in the Introduction, 
the language used is the ordinary Kashmiri of the 
present day. The metre presents difficulties to a 
student of Indian prosody, being based rather on 
stress than on quantity ; but, as pointed out by the 
present author and Prof. L. D. Barnett in their joint 
monograph on the Lalld-vakydai, this is usually the 
case with Kashmiri metre. The quantity of the 
syllables between each stressed syllable is of little 
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importance, so long as the metrical swing is not dis- 
turbed, and for a similar reason, within moderation, 
the number of syllables allowed between each stress 
is a variable quantity. The most important stresses 
are those at the end of each line. The first and 
third lines of each verse have throughout feminine 
endings, while the second and fourth lines have mas- 
culine endings. Sir George proposes to deal with 
this interesting subject of Kashmiri metre in his 
forthcoming edition of the Ramavatara-carita. The 
translation has been made in a somewhat archaic 
style which may be regarded as appropriate to the 
age of the story. Foot-notes have been added where 
required to elucidate allusions i n the text. The work 
bears the impress of the scholarly hand of the author. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Military System of the Marathas, with a brief 
account of their Maritime Activities, by 
SuRE-N’DRANATH Sen'. Calcutta, 1928. 

It is not possible to review this important volume 
of deep research in the space available in this Journal, 
and the present notice must confine itself to a state- 
ment that not only have Maratha sources been uti- 
lised, but much of the unpublished English, French 
and Portuguese records as well. The work has been 
Thoroughly and systematically performed in such a 
manner as to compel the attention of the reader to 
Dr. Surendranath Sen’s conclusions, to which the 
t-pecial attention of all students is herein drawn. 

The political point that most exercises Dr. Sen is 
the sudden rise of the Marathas to prominence 
about 1620, and their equally sudden collapse about 
1800, and his examination of the causes of both is 
well worth the earnest attention of even expert en- 
quirers. His general conclusions as to the fall of ' 
the Maratha military power — which it may be re- 
marked are not at all those that have been hitherto 
put usually forward — are firstly, a revival of the 
feudalism that Sivaji had discouraged and so save 1 
his army from disunion and dissension; secondly ! 
the use of personal aggrandisement as a principle ( 
which brought about the denationalisation of the j 
army : and thirdly, failure on the part of the Maratha 
leaders to keep pace with scientific progress. In 
fact, the Maratha Army became in time a weapon 
inferior to that of the European trained and led 
Indian armies opposed to it. We see nothing here, 
as of old, of the influence of caste, neglect of civil 
government, discouragement of trade, industry, 
agriculture and commerce, or of the national policy 
of aggression and tortuous diplomacy. This omis- 
sion is more than remarkable and makes the book 
on that account alone worthy of serious study. 

Dr. Sen devotes a long chapter (pp. 28-53) to 
chauth and sardcshmuJchi, the terrible fiscal demands, 
which, as he says, “ have been invariably associated 
with the Marathas as an appropriate expression of 
their predatory genius.” He shows, however, that 
chauth — nominally a tax of one quarter of the reve- 
nue — was not an invention of Sivaji, ag it has usually 
been held to be, and his remarks on the whole 
subject axe illuminating and of the greatest interest. 


The most novel parts of Dr. Sen’s book are in the 
chapters on the Maratha Navy, which are worthy 
of the closest examination, as they deal with a by- 
path of history difficult to traverse ; and he is to 
be congratulated on a clear and consecutive state- 
ment of a most complicated story. He considers, 
with a great wealth of research into obscure docu- 
ments, the whole tale of the Maratha Navy from its 
commencement under Sivaji to its development 
successively under the Angrias, the Savants and the 
Peshwas, and its final disappearance after a not long 
existence. He tells the story, too, in such a way 
that the various leaders appear severally before ns 
as living characters in a natural sequence of men 
and events. This is no mean achievement, as any 
one who — like the present writer — has tried to un- 
ravel this very tangled skein, can appreciate. 

Dr. Sen dives into the vexed question of piracy 
versus privateering and assertion of sovereignty of the 
sea, with a view to showing that the Maratha seamen 
were no pirates, though they of course were always 
held to be such by their opponents, the European sai 
lors of their time. What he ha3 to say here has much 
force and should be carefully weighed by students. 

Finally, Dr. Sen does not hesitate to draw conelu - 
sions on the result of his studies as to the merits and 
demerits of the Marathas as a military and naval 
power. Some of the conclusions are not flattering to 
them and will no doubt be resented in Bombay, but 
that is not to say that his remarks are ill-founded 
or otherwise than fairly stated. The whole book is 
valuable in the highest sense and a good instance of 
fair-minded research. 

R. C. Temple. 

Pratap Siygha. a Memoir of the Great Maharana 
of Mewar, by Prof. Satischaydra Mttra of 
Daulatpur, and Prop. D. X. Ghosh of Delhi 
(formerly of Daulatpur) : with a foreword by Lord 
Rosaldshay. Calcutta. 1928. 

A good manj' years ago Professor Satischandra 
Mitra “published an account of the life of Rana 
Pratap Singha in Bengali, based entirely on Tod’s 
Rajasthan.'''’ That account must therefore have 
been largely a pure romance, and it would be difficult 
to quarrel with an Indian writer for that reason. 
Since then he has completed a revised version in 
English in collaboration with Professor D. N. Ghosh. 
In this revised account he has endeavoured to take 
advantage of the research of recent students of 
Indian history. All this is as it should be, and if 
the Professor has fallen into the clutches of romance 
at times, he has after all only shared the fate of 
European as well as Indian authors who have dived 
into such a history as that of the Rajputs. With 
this reservation, it may be said that this new version 
of the story of the heroic struggles of the Mewar 
Rajputs under Pratap Singh against theMughals of 
Akbar’s time is a great advance on those previously 
available. The illustrations, however, are much 
poorer than many that adorn earlier editions of the 
romance, notably that of Tod himself. 

R. C. Temple, 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Continued from vol. LVII, page 148.) 

7. Abhva. 

The word yaksa leads us to the nearly-allied word abhva, of which no satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet been given by the exegetists. This word is enumerated twice in the Nighanlu, 
once amongst the udalca-ndmani (1. 12) and once amongst the mahan-ndmani (3. 3). These 
two meanings udaka and mahat, however, are inadequate to explain the sense of many passages 
in which the word occurs ; and hence Sayana has, in his RV-bhasya, been obliged to suggest 
other explanations for this word. He thus explains it as ‘ enemy ’ ( dbhavatity abhvah satruh) 
in 1, 39, 8, as ‘ speed ’ (vega) in 1, 24, 6, as ‘ cloud ’ (megha) in 1, 168, 9 ; and even when seemingly 
retaining the meaning mahat , he practically helps himself with new meanings when he explains 
abhva as ati-vistrtain jagat in 2, 33, 10, tnahad dhanam in 5, 49, 5, mahat karma in 6, 4. 3, mahat 
sarvam vastu-jdtam in 6, 71, 5, and mahato bhaya-hetoh papal in 1, 185, 2-8. Of the European 
exegetists, Roth explains the word as ‘ Unding ; Ungeheur ; Unheimlichkeit ; ungeheure 
Macht, Grosse, u. s. w.; Schwule and Grassmann repeats these explanations with the addition of 
two more, ‘ der Widerwartige, das Ungethum ; das grauenerregende Dunkel ’. Bergaigne, 
in his article on this word in his Etudes sur le lexique du R V, comes to the conclusion that it 
means ‘obscurity ; evil in general ; demoniacal might ’, and in one passage (Sata. Br. 11,2, 3, 5) 

‘ might’ in general, while Geldner, in his article on this word in Ved. St., vol. 3 (p. 117 f.) has 
followed the lead of Roth and set down ‘ Schrecknis, Graus, Schreckensgestalt, Schreckens- 
erseheinung, Gespenst, Spuk, Popanz ’ as the meaning of this word. Substantially the same 
explanation is given of this w'ord by him in his Glossar also. 

How insufficient these meanings are to explain the sense of the passages in which the word 
abhva occurs will become clear to every one who will read Geldner’s interpretation of them 
in the course of his article mentioned above. And particularly, in one of these passages, 
namely, in Sata. Br. 11, 2, 3, 3-5 : 

atha brahmaiva par&rdham agacchat\tat parardham gatvaiksata katharn nv imdhl lokdn 
pratyaveyam iti | lad dvdbhyam eva pratyavaid rupenacaiva ndmnd ca | sa yasya kasya ca namasti 
tan ndm/i yasyo api ndm% ndsti yad veda rupenedam rupam iti tad rupam | etdvad vd idam ydvad 
rupam caiva ndma ca | te haite brahmano rmhati abhve | sa yo haite brahmano mahatiabhve veda 
mahad dhaivabhvam bhavati | te haite brahmano maliati yakse j sa yo haite brahmano mahali 
yakse veda mahad dhaim yaksam bhavati |j , 

it is hard to believe, as Geldner would have us do, that ndnui and rupa are here to be 
understood as the two ghore rape or Popanze or Phantome of Brahman, and that he who thus 
knows ndma and rupa as the two ghore rape or Popanze or Phantome of Brahman, becomes 
himself a ghoram rupam or Popanz or Phantom. 

The clue to the real meaning of the word abhva is contained in the above-cited passage 
itself, in which the sentence te haite brahmano rmhati abhve | sa yo haite brahmano rmhati 
abhve veda mahad dhaivabhvam bhavati is closely parallel to the sentence following : te 
haite brahmano maliati yakse | sa yo haite brahmano maliati yakse veda mahad dhaiva yaksam 
bhavati. This parallelism indicates that the word abhva has the same value as the word 
yaksa. Now in the article preceding on yaksa I have shown that this word has the value of 
bhiita and that it means (a) being (concrete) ; beings in the collective, the creation. Universe, 
world ; a particular class of superhuman beings ; evil being ; (6) being (abstract) ; reality, 
essence, principle, substance, virtue, power, might. These are the meanings of abhva also, and 
I shall now show that these meanings fit well into the context in all the passages where this 
word occurs, I begin with the above-cited passage Sata. Br. 11,2,3, 3-5, which I translate as — 

“ Then the Brahman itself went up to the sphere beyond. Having gone up to the sphere 
beyond, it considered, ‘ How can I descend again into these worlds 1 ’ It then descended 
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again by means of these two — Form and Name. Whatever has a name, that is Name ; and that 
again which has no name and which one knows by its form, ‘ This is (its) form is Form : 
as far as there are Form and Name, so far, indeed, (extends) this universe. These, indeed, 
are the two great beings (i.e., manifestations) of the Brahman ; and, verily, he who knows 
these two great beings (i.e., manifestations) of the Brahman becomes himself a great being. 
These, indeed, are the two great beings (i.e., forms, existences) of the Brahman ; and, verily, 
he who knows these two great beings (i.e., forms, ex-istences) of the Brahman becomes himself 
a great being.” 

Safa. Br., 3, 2, 1, 25-28 : so 'yam yajho vacant abhidadhyau mithuny etaya syarn iti | Idm 
sambabhuva | indro ha va iksamcakre | mahad va ito bhvam janisyate [ yajhasya ca mithunadvdcas 
ca\yan md tan ma 'bhibhaved iti sa indra eva garbho bhutvaitan mithunam pravivesa\ 
sa ha samvatsare jayamana iksamcakre [ maha-virya va iyam yonir yd mam adidharata | 
yad vai meto mahad ecabhvam nanuprajdyeta yan md tan ndbhibhaved iti | tdm 
pratiparamrsyavestydcchinat || 

“That Yajna (sacrifice) lusted after Vac (speech) thinking, ‘May I pair with her’. He 
united with her. Indra then thought within himself. ‘ Surely a great being will be bom out 
of this union of Yajna and Vac : [I must take care] lest it should vanquish me ’. Indra 
himself then became an embryo and entered into that union. When being bom after a 
year’s time, he thought within himself, ! Verily, of great potency is this womb which has 
contained me : [I must take care] that no great being wall be bom from it after me, lest it 
should vanquish me.’ Having seized and pressed it tightly, he cut it off.” 

RV. 1, 63, 1 : tv dm mahd'h indra yo ha susmair 
dyd'vd jajtidndh prthivi' dmedhah] 
yad dha te visvd girdyas cid abhvd 
bhiya' drlhasah kirand naijan |( 

“ Thou art great, O Indra, that, when being born, didst set Heaven and Earth in agitation 
through thy strength ; and when, from fear of thee, all beings, even firm mountains, trembled 
like particles of dust ”. The correct reading is visvd and abhvd. neuter, as given in the Pada- 
patha (see also Bergaigne, op. cit.). and not viivah and abhvdh as assumed by Roth (P1F) and 
Geldner (op. cit.). visvd abhvd— viivdni bhuldni=&\\ beings, that is, the creation, the world 
the universe; and Bergaigne (op. cit.) has correctly observed that ; visvd .... abhvd 
sont l’expression d’un tout dont les montagnes, girayas cit, font partie’. Compare 1, 61 14 • 
asyed u bhiya' girdyas ca drlhd' dyd'vd ca bhu'md janusas tujete ; 4, 17, 2 : tdva tvisojdniman 
rejata dyau rejad bhu'mir bhiydsd -svasya manyoh [ rghdydnta subhvdh pdrvatdsa d’rdan dhdnvdni 
sardyanta a,' pah 1 1 


2, 33, 10 : arhan bibharsi sd'yakdni dhanva! 

'than niskam yajatam visvarupam 
drhann iddm dayase visvam abhvatn 
nd va' ojiyo rudra tvad asti 


“Thou, 0 venerable, earnest bow and arrows ; thou, 0 venerable, the all-formed necklace 
deserving of worship. Thou, 0 venerable, rulest all this universe ; there is none O Rudra 
more mighty than thou”. Or, should we take abhvam here in the sense of ‘ evil being ’’and trans’ 
late the third pada as ‘ Thou, 0 venerable, cuttest to pieces all the evil beings here ’ icomnam 
Max Muller’s translation in SBE. 32, 427 : ‘ Worthily thou cuttest every fiend here to pieces’! 
or as ‘ Thou 0 venerable, rulest all these evil beings ’ ? Rudra is, as we know, the lord of all 
evxl beings (known as pramatha or bhuta in later literature) not only in post-Vedic literature 
but even in the Y,j M ., a »hiti, ; compare TS. IV. 5 , n, i , ye (5C . rudrd/f) M ™ 

re also Sahlih. SS. 4, 20. 1 and Siy. m ’s commentary L 


visikhdsah kapardinah. Compare 
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devah j esa iti hasttna pradarsya rudro ’bhidhiyate | tat tasmdd eva karanad asya rudrasyaital 
lokaprasiddham bhutasabdopetam ndma sampannam] bhutapatir iti bhutavan ndma on AB. 
3, 33, 1-2. 

6, 71, 5 : udu ayah apavaktem ba.hu' 

hiranydyd savita' supratikd | 

divo rohamsy aruhat prthivya' 
artramat patayat kac cid dbhvam {[ 

“ He, Savitr, raised high his (two) golden well-formed arms, like a speaker ; he climbed 
over the heights of heaven and of the earth ; he stopped all swift-moving beings.” upavakta= 
a speaker, one who harangues others, an orator, that is, one who calls for the attention of other 
people. To attract attention, such speaker holds his hands high ; compare Ratnapalanrpaka- 
thdnaka (Bhavanagar ed., p. 5), st. 106 : nivartayanti tumulam hastarn utksipya duratah | 
avocat spa tavdcaivam samrabdhan sarva-bhubhujah ; ZDMG. 54, 529, yogindrah sanais-sanair 
dhyanam muktvd hasann evarn uvdcci j kirn kasmai pradiyate\ has trdyate bhavdrnavat\ sa Tiara 
urdhva-bahur evarn jagada | dhandydham tavatithih ; Bh&rata-pahcadasopodghata, p. 26 : satyam 
satyam punah satyam uddhrtya bhujam ucyate | bharatdn na paratn sdstram casti loke mahdrthadam. 
So also does Savitr ; compare 2,38,2 : vlsvasya hi srustdye deva urdhvdh pra bahavd prthup&nih 
sisarti ( a' pas cid asya vraid d’ni'mrgrd ayam cid vd'to ramate parijman.’' He, the god (sc. Savitr) 
with wide -extending hands, holds forth his arms aloft for the hearing of the universe (that is, 
that the world may pay attention to him and hear him) :even the Waters follow his law ; this 
V&ta even stops in his course (at his command)”. 48 

I follow Sayana in taking patayat as a participle. The sense of the third pada is, ‘he 
checks, he causes to stop, all beings.’ Compare 2, 38, 3 : driramad atamdnam cid Hob I 
ahydrsdndui cin ny ayah avisya'm “ He (sc. Savitr) stopped even the swift-moving (wind) from 
moving ; he checked the course of even those who were pressing forward like ahis”. Compare 

2, 38, 2 explained above and also 7, 56, 19 : ime turain maruto ramayanti “ These Maruts 
bring the swift-moving one to a halt”. 

1, 92, 5 : prdty arc'd rusad asya adarsi 

vi tisthate bd’dhatc krsndm dbhvam | 
svarum na peso vidathesu afijah 
citrdm divo duhita' bhanicm (lint jj 

Her (sc. the Dawn’s) bright light is seen ; it spreads itself and dispels the black being. 
Adorning the sacrificial post in sacrifices as if with an ornament , the Daughter of Heaven has 
spread her brilliant light.” 

48 Ludwig translates the first pada as, ‘ wie ein upavaktar [priester] hat er die arme emporgestreckt 
and, on p. 226 of vol. Ill (of his RV. i'jber), too, writes as follows : 

“ VI, 71,5. wie ein upavaktar hat er seine arme ausgestreckt, Savitar, der gott; dies kann nicht im 
allgemeinen ‘ wie ein herbeirufender ’ bedeuten, weil das ausstrecken der arme zunachst nichts das herbei- 
rufen als solches charakterisierendes ist, wol aber wenn es sich urn ein herbeirufen im speciellen sinno 
handelt, bei welchem gewisse ausserlicho bewegungen regelmiissig stattfinden und selbstverstandlich sind, 
wie es eben das ausbreiten der arme bei anrufung der gotter uberall 1st (vgl. Ill, 14, 5. VI. 16, 46. 63, 

3. X, 79, 2).” 

This opiuionseems to me to be incorrect. In the first place, the verses 3, 14, 5, etc., referred to by Ludwig, 
allude to the stretching or spreading of the arms in front (utldnahasta) ; this is quite different from raising 
the arms on high which is a characteristic of one who wants to attract the attention of others. Compare 
the passages cited above. (A a a matter of fact, the raising high of the arms is a gesture that is used every- 
where by every one, including school-children, to attract the attention of other people). Secondly, not one 
of the Srauta "ritual books prescribe that the upavaktr (that is, the maitravaruna or prasdstr ; see Oldenberg, 
Religion des Veda 2 , 390 : Ludwig’s suggestion that he is the acchdvdka is untenable) should raise his hands 
high on any occasion. 
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It is possible to translate abhvam here as 1 substance ’ or as ‘ evil being ’ also. In any 
case the sense of the passage remains the same as it is the darkness that is referred to by that 
word (see Bergaigne, op. cit.). Compare 7, 77, 1 : akar jyotir ba dhamand tdmdmsi, She 
(sc. Usas) made light after dispelling darkness”; 7, 78, 2 : u§&’ ydti jyotisd ba' dhamand visvd 
tdmdmsi durifd'pa devi' , “ The goddess Usas goes, dispelling with her light all darkness and 
evil”: 7, 80, 2 : gudhvi tamo jydtisosd' abodhi, “ She (sc. Usas) has awakened hiding the 
darkness with her light”. 

The sense of the third pada is not very clear. I follow Pischel (Ved. St., 2, 124) in taking 
anjan as standing for ahjanti and translate it as above. The top of the sacrificial post that is 
touched and illuminated by the bright ray, citro bhanuh, of the Dawn appears as if adorned 
with ornaments ; and hence, Usas is said to adorn the post, as it were, with a jewel. Compare 
1, 92, 1 : eta! u tyd! usd-sah, ketum akrata pu'rve ardhe rdjaso bhd'num ahjate\ 7, 79,2 :vy dnjate 
divo dntesv aktu'n viso nd yukta! usaso yatante ; 7, 78, 1 : prati ketdvah pralhamd! adrsrann 
iirdhvd' asyd aiijayo vi srayante ; 1, 113, 14 : vy dnjibhir diva d'tasv adyaut, where Usas is said 
to 1 adom ’ with her rays or where her rays themselves are called ornaments, and also 3, 8, 9 : 
sukra! vasdndh svaravo na a'guh, “ The sacrificial posts bearing bright ornaments have come 
to us ”, where the ornaments of sacrificial posts are referred to. 

4, 51, 9 : ta! in nv i vd samana! sdmanir 

dmitavarna u^dsas caranti j 

gu'hantir abhvam asitarn rusadbhili 
sukra! s tanu'bhih sucayo rucdnd’h, (| 

“ They that are alike, the Dawns, whose brilliance is undimmed, now go alike on their 
way, covering the black being with their bright selves, they that are brilliant, pure and 
effulgent”. 

1, 140, 5: d'd asya te dhvasayanto vr'therate 

krsnam abhvam mdhi vdrpah kdrikratah j 
yat Stm mahi’m avdnim prd'bhi marmrsad 
abh iivasdn standyann Hi nd'nadat || 

“ Then the (flames) of this (Agni) move swiftly forward destroying the black being, and 
nutting on great splendour w hen he goes caressing the wide earth, panting, thundering, roar- 
ing”. dhvasayantah in the first pada does not mean ‘sparkling’ as Oldenberg (SBE., 46, 
141) understands ; nor is the expression krsnam abhvam the object (Oldenberg, l.c., Geldner, 
op. cit., p. 121) of karikrakth in addition to mahi varpah. As the passage rdlho ha vdm bhu'ri 
vdrpah kdrikrat (‘ 3 r our chariot that has put on much splendour ') in 3, 58, 9 shows, varpah 
alone is the object of karikratah in the above verse, and not krsnam abhvam also. This latter 
is the object of dhvasayantah, ‘ destroying, pulverising ’, which is derived from the root dhvas, 
dhvams , to destroy, to pulverise. 

AV. 4, 17, 5 (=7, 23, 1) : clausvapnyam daurjivilyam rdkso abhvdm arayyhh ( 

durnd'mmh sdrva durva'cas ta’ asmdn ndsayamasi j| 

“ Evil-dreaming, evil-living, demon, evil being, hags, all the ill-named, ill-voiced,— these 
we make disappear from us.” 

AV. 13, 6, 4 : sa eva mrlyuh so ’ mftam so 'bhvam sd raksah | 

“ He verily (is) death, he immortality, he the evil being, he the demon ”. 

RV. 1, 39, 8 : yusmisito maruto martyesita 
d ’ yo no abhva i'saie j 
vi tarn yuyota savasd vy ojasa 
vi yusmakabhir utibhili |j 
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“ The evil spirit, 0 Maruts, that has been sent by you or by mortals, and is rushing on us 
— remove it from us by strength, by might, through your protections.” uti, protection, denotes 
here really the deeds of prowess done by the Maruts in order to protect ; compare 1, 129, 5 : 
ni §u r nama' timatim kayasya cit tejisthabhir aranibhir notibhir ugrd'bhir ugrolibhih, “ Suppress 
well the pride of any one with thy fierce protections, i.e., deeds of prowess, that are most 
brilliant like firesticks, O thou fierce one.” According to Sayana, Max Muller (SBE. 32, 97) 
and Ludwig, the second distich means, ‘ deprive him of power, of strength, and of your favours’. 
This interpretation however implies that the Maruts sometimes help the evil spirits sent by 
mortals, and hence does not seem to me to be satisfactory. 

1, 169, 3 : dmyak sa' ta indra rstlr asme 

sdnemy abhvam maruto junanti | 
agnis cid dhi smatase susukva'n 
a!po nd dvipam dadhati prdy&msi |j 

“ That spear of thine, 0 Indra, has been attached (to thy body) on our behalf ; the Maruts 
drive away totally the evil being. He has burnt up (the evil spirits) as Agni does brushwood ; 
they bear food as the Waters, the island This stanza is obscure, and in padas c and d 
there is nothing to indicate who it is that is said to be iuiukvan and to carry food. According 
to Geldner (R. V. Uber., p. 222), who refers to the occurrence of the phrase dadhati pray&msi 
in 3, 30, 1 and 10, 91, 9 (10, 91, 1 is a misprint), the two padas refer to the men who 
prepare the sacrifice ; susukvan stands really for smukvamsah and the meaning of the two 
padas is, “ denn wie Feuerim Gestriipp gltihend bereiten sie (die Pricstcr) ein Gastmahl wie die 
Gewasser eine Insel Regarding pada a, he observes that the translation ‘ dein Speer 
hat sich gegen uns gerichtet ’ does not fit well in the context and that, moreover, nowhere in the 
RV is a rsti spoken of in connection with Indra. He is therefore inclined to connect this word 
rsti with vrsti in 1, 52, 5, 14 (cf. vrsabha and rsabha) and rsva, and translates pada a as ‘ An 
uns hat sich deine Hoheit (?) 0 Indra, angesehlossen’. Pada b he translates as ' Die Marut 
setzen ihre gewaltige Erscheinung vollstandig in Bewegung ’. 

All this seems to me to be hardly satisfactory. I think that padas c and d refer, like a and b, 
to Indra and the Maruts respectively. Regarding c, compare 6, IS, 10 : agnir nd suskam 
variant indra halt ra k§o ni dhaksi '* Burn the evil spirits with thy weapon, O Indra, as Agni 
does dry forests”. I take cit here as an upama-vacaka : compare the Xirukta, 1, 4, 13 ; 
Nighantu, 3, 13 ; and Geldner ’s translation, cited above, of this stanza. 

Regarding rsti, it is true that, as observed by Geldner, this word is nowhere else in the 
RV used to denote the weapon of Indra. But the root rj ( rhj ) from which it is derived means 
‘ to let loose, to throw ’ so that rsti denotes primarily that which is thrown. It is thus a 
synonym of heti (from hi, ‘ to throw, to impel ) ’ missile, weapon’ which is used in connection 
withlndrain6, 18, 10 cited above and in other verses. There seems to be no doubt therefore 
that it denotes the Vajra or other weapon of Indra in the above verse and that padas a and c 
together are a paraphrase of 6, 18, 10 cited above. 

The comparison in pada d is obscure. The meaning of the pada seems to be, ‘ they, the 
Maruts, bear food as the Waters bear islands on their bosom.’ Compare in this connection 
1 88, 1 : d' vanisthayd na isd' vayo nd paptata snmdyd'h ; 1, 166, 1 : nityam nd sununi mddhu 
bibhrata upa kri'lanti krV.ah ; 5, 55, 1 : maruto bhra'jad-rstayo brhdd vayo dadhire rukmd-vaksasah, ; 
and 7, 58, 3 : brhdd vayo maghdvadbhyo dadhdta. in which the Maruts are represented as bringing 
food to their worshippers. 

1, 185, 2 : bhurim dve dcaranti carantam 

padvdntam gdrbham apadi dadhdte j 
nityam nd sunum pitror upasthe 
dyd'vd raksatarn prthivi no abhvat j| 
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This verse has already been translated above, on p. 203 of vol. LV ante. Pada d is found as 
the refrain of the six following verses of this hymn. 

5, 49, 5 : prd ye vasubhya t'vad a' namo dur 
ye mitr'e varune suktd-vdcah ] 
avaitv abhvam krnutdl variyo 
divas-prthivyor avasa madema j| 

“ Who offered such adoration to the bright ones, who speak hymns of praise to Mitra and 
Varuna — (from us) let the evil being depart ; make (for us) broad space. May we be glad 
through the favour of Heaven and Earth”. The relative pronoun ye in pad as a and b has 
for antecedent asmat (understood) in pada e. The expression, ‘ let the evil being depart, 
make for us broad space’ means, ‘drive off the evil beings and make the space around us 
clear of such beings ; make us secure.’ The phrase krnutd variyah has the same sense as varivah 
krqota (see Grassmann, s.v. varivah). 

1,24, 6 : nahi te ksatram na sdho udi manyum 
vdyas cana ml patdyanfa upith j 
nemo! a'po animisdm car anti r 
na ye va'tasya pm minanty abhvam „ 

“ Thy might, thy strength, thy wrath, — even these birds that fly did not attain it (i.e., did not 
measure its extent) ; nor (did) these waters that move unceasingly, nor they that contemn 
(i.e., surpass) the might (i.e., the speed) of Vata.” As explained by Sayana, abhvam, might, 
is here equivalent to vega ; for it is in vega that the might of Vata is chiefly manifested. The 
sense of the fourth pada is, ‘ Not even they that are swifter than the wind, and still less the 
wind itself, can go beyond reach of thy strength, of thy might, of thy anger.’ 

1, 168, 9 : dsuta pfsnir mahate randy a 

tvesam ayd'sdm marutam dnikam | 

te sapsa’raso ’janayantd'bhvam 

d'd it svadha' m i-sira'tn pdry apasyan || 

“ Prsni brought forth for the great fight the terrible troop of the impetuous Maruts. They, 
alike in form, produced (i.e., made manifest) their might and then saw around them the 
invigorating food ’. The sense of the second distich is obscure. sapsardsah-= alike in form ; 
see Ved. St., 3, 197, and svadha= sudhd, the food of the gods ; see p. 34 in vol. LVT ante. 

2 , 4 , 5 : a! ydn me abhvam vanadah panan- 

toiigbhyo nd’mimita vdrnam | 
sa citrena cikite rdmsu bhasa ' 
jujurvd'h yo muhur a' yuvd bhu't || 

The import of the first two padas of this stanza is not clear, vanadah, is a hapax legamenon 
and is regarded by Oldenberg (SBE., 42, 205 ; RV . A oten, I, 192) as a compound of van ‘ the 
forest ’ and of ad ' to eat The stanza means therefore according to Oldenberg, “ When 
they praised to me the monstrous might of the eater of the forests, he produced his (shining) 
colour as (he has done) for the Usijs. With shining splendour he has shone joyously, he who 
having grown old has suddenly become young (again)”. Similarly Geldner too translates 
the distich as “Was sie mir als das Grossartige des Holzfressers riihmen : Er veranderte 
seine Farbe wie fur die Usij ” in his BV. Ubersetzung. In Ved. St. 3, 120, on the other hand, 
he regarded the word vanad as being formed, (like bhasad, and iarad) from the root van with 
the suffix ad and denoting ‘ wish, prayer and he translated the distich as, “ Als meine Gebete 
seine Schreckensgestalt abfeilschten, da veranderte er seine Farbe wie f fir die Usij.” I am 
inclined to agree with Geldner’s former opinion and look upon vanad as being derived 
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from the root van ‘ to wish, to long for ’ with the suffix ad. vanadah therefore means ‘ longing, 
eager’, and denotes, I conceive, the ‘ eager,’ i.e., swift-moving flames of Agni ; compare 6, 66, 10 : 
trsu-cyavaso juhvd na'gneh ‘ greedily, i.e., swiftly, moving like the tongues (i.e., flames) of Agni ’ 
and the other verses referred to on p. 227, vol. LVI ante. I therefore translate the stanza as : 
“ He produced (i.e., put on) splendour as if for the Usijs when the eager (flames) proclaimed 
his might to me ; he shone with brilliant joyous light, he who having grown old, became 
again and again young.” 

Compare in connection with the first pada, 6, 12, 5 : adha smdsya panayanti bha'so vr'lhd yat 
taksadanuya'ti prthvi'm, ‘ then his splendours (i.e., flames) proclaim his greatness as he, cutting, 
goes along the earth. ’ The expressions apananta and panayanta in the above verses refer to 
the sound made by Agni’s flames which are here represented as bards attending on kings and 
heralding their approach, that is, as the vandinah, magadhah or siitdh that are mentioned in 
later literature as preceding kings and sounding their praises ; compare 9, 10, 3 : ra! ja.no nd 
prasastibhih somaso gobhir ajyate ; 9, 65, 6 : ra ja medkd'bhir iyate. In 1, 87, 3 : svayam mahit- 
vam panayanta dhu' tayah, on the other hand, it is said of the Maruts that they themselves 
proclaimed their greatness, that is, that they were their own bards. 

amimita in pada b is derived, as pointed out by Geldner in Yed. St. 3, 119, from the root 
mi, mi and not from md. The expression varriam amimita is synonymous with the expression 
varpah karikrat that we have met with above in 1, 140, 5 and means ‘ he produced, i.e., put on 
splendour or brilliance.’ Compare 2, 13, 3 rupa' mindn tddapd eka lyate and 5, 42, 13 : rupa' 
mirtdno dkrijxrd idam nah. With regard to mnhuh. see Pischel. Ved. St.. 3, 186 ff. 

6, 4, 3 : dya'vo nd yasya pandyanty dbhvam 
bha'sdmsi vaste su'ryo nd sulcrdh | 
vi yd inoty ajarah pdvaku 
'sna-sya cic chisnathat purvya'ni || 

“Whose might they praise like that of Dyaus. he (sc. Agni), brilliant like the sun, clothes 
himself in splendour ; he who, bright and unaging, drives away (enemies) and destroyed the 
old (fortresses) of Asna even”. The sense of the first pada is not quite clear, and the explana- 
tions given of it by Pischel ( Ved. St., 1, 201) and Geldner (ibid., 3. 121) are not very satisfactory. 
If dyavah is to be taken as nominative plural (as it has to be in the other RV passages where it 
occurs) the meaning would be ‘ whose greatness the heavens (i.e., the sky) praise as it were.’ 
This is the course followed by Ludwig who has translated the pada as ! des gewalt die himmel 
gleichsam bewundern ’, which is sufficiently close to the translation given by me above ; 
compare 8, 15, 8 : tdva dyaur indra paumsyam prthivV vardliati trdirnh. ‘ The sky, O Indra, 
magnifies thy valour and the earth thy renown.’ I believe however that the passage yields 
better sense if the word dyavalj, is taken as genitive singular and the pada interpreted as ‘ of 
whom they praise the greatness asof Dvaus.’ The greatness of Dvaus is referred to in 4. 21, 1 : 
dyaur nd ksatrdm abhibhuti piisydt, ' May he (sc. Indra) flourish, like Dyaus, in might sur- 
passing those of others’, KS. 7,13 : dyaur mahnasi bhiimir bhumnd, ' Thou art Dyaus (the sky) 
with (in 1) greatness, the earth with (in?) vastness ’ and in 1. 131. 1 : 1, 122, 1 etc., where the 
epithet asural),, mighty, is applied to Dyaus. Compare also in this connection 1. 131, 1 ; 1, 63, 
1 and other similar passages, which describe the might of Indra and other deities by saying 
that even the sky and the earth quaked with fear or drew back u ith fear at their approach. 

This closes the list of passages in which abhva occurs. It will be noted that, like the word 
yaksa, this word too is used in the masculine as well as in the neuter gender ; and there can be 
no doubt that, like its synonym yaksah (see p. 147 in vol. LVTI. ante), the word abhvah too 
denotes ' being (concrete) ; a class of superhuman beings ; evil being ’ while abh va neuter 
has, like yaksa neuter, these as well as the other meanings mentioned on p. 101 above. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH. 

(From a Tibetan point of view.) 

By Pbof. A. H. FRANCKE, Ph.D. 

In the year 1914 I had the pleasure of passing through Chinese Turkestan and Ladakh. 
The collections then made on the road remained in the hands of the missionaries at Kashgar 
and Leh until they could be sent to Europe (Munich Museum) in 1927. When working at 
these collections, which are somewhat similar to those made by Sir Aurel Stein on his first 
and second journeys, I was struck by the idea that the Tibetans also have something to 
say about things in Turkestan. Sir Aurel Stein, who has so much to tell us of Turkestan, 
draws most of his information from Chinese sources, and he is right to do so. He also drew 
on such Tibetan sources as were available, but as I think I can add a little I venture to make 
the following remarks :■ — 

Sir Aurel Stein knew of abstracts of the four following works on Turkestan (Khotan) 
in Tibetan : 

(1) Li-yul-lo-rgyus-pa, History of Li-yul (Khotan), bstan-’agyur, vol. 94, pp. 426-444. 

(2) Li-yul-luh-bstcin-pa (Kathsadesa-vydkarana) , Prophecy of Li-yul, bstan-’agyur, vol. 94, 

pp. 420 -425. 

(3) dgra-bcom-pa-dge-'adun-'aphel-gyi luh-bslan-pa ( Samghavardhana-vydkarana ), Prophe- 
cies of the Arliat Samghavardhana, bst. vol. 94, p. 412-420. 

(4) Bi-glaii-ru-lu/i-bstan (Gosrihga - vyd. karana ) , Prophecies of Gosringa, bka-’agyur, vol. 

30 (32), pp. 336-354. 

Only the last of these works has a colophon, which tells us that the book was written 
in Rajagriha, where it was translated out of the language of Li (Khotan). No. 3 of the above 
list contains an important name, viz., that of a man, on whose authority rests the whole of its 
contents, Arhat Samghavardhana, who apparently told of things he had heard in his lifetime. 
This Arhat is mentioned in Taranatha’s History of Buddhism, where it is said that he lived in 
the days when Islam made its first appearance in India. Up to the present time a proper trans- 
lation has not been made of either of these works. Rockhill says, on p. 231 of his Life of the 
Buddha, that translations are not wanted, as the three first books mentioned above cover the 
same ground. Instead of a translation, therefore, he gives us an abstract of the history of 
Khotan, drawn from all four books : see bis Life, of the Buddha (1884), pp. 230-248. Without 
knowing of the existence of this work. 8. Ch. Das, in 1886, wrote an article, “ Buddhist and 
other Legends about Khotan ”, in which he also gave an abstract of the contents of those 
books, although he does not mention his sources. (JASB., 1886, pp. 193-201.) These two 
abstracts Sir Aurel Stein had at his disposal when he wrote his Ancient Khotan. 

Prof. P. W. Thomas, who was not satisfied with the spelling of the Khotanese names 
in the abstracts, furnished Appendix E for Ancient Khotan, entitled “ Extracts from Tibetan 
accounts of Khotan”, in which he gave a list of royal names from Khotan, together with a list 
of donations and holy buildings erected by the kings, in the spelling of the Tibetans works 
(Nos. 1-3). Thomas’ abstract is followed by an abstract of No. 4, the Gosrmga-vyakarana by 
Sylvain Levi, quoted from the Bulletin de i Leo! e Franchise d’Extreme Orient. 

Now. with regard to these works, it would certainly be very valuable if we should get a 
translation of all three of them. As these books claim to be translations of native Khotan- 
ese works, they are of the greatest importance to Khotanese archeology, and have been 
resorted to in many difficult questions. Of course, in the time of Rockhill, nobody would 
have hoped that such a rich archaeological harvest would ever hail from Turkestan 

Although these are the principal works, there are a few others, which are also useful for 
the student of history : 

(1) The Tibetan chronicles (La-duags-rgyal-rabs, and others). 

(2) The Tibetan documents and letters brought from Turkestan by Stein as well as bv 

Grunwedel and Le Coq. ^ 
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(3) The famous stone inscriptions from Lhasa. Xhqy contain .remarkably few notes an 
Turkestan. 

(4) The geographical work on Tibet, the “ 'alkam-gUh-ye^hes ", which contains also a 
chapter dealing with Turkestan. 

(5) The legends of the town of Rauruka, contained in the Divydvaddna, which have been 
preserved in Sanskrit as well as in Tibetan, seem to have been composed in Turkestan. 
The book was possibly put together from local tales. 

Let me now give an abstract of the history of Turkestan, according to Chinese and other 
sources. In the second and third century B.c., the Yiieh-chih were the western neighbours of the 
Chinese, who were often molested by them. Therefore they were attacked and driven to the 
far west, until they reached Bactria. Their seats were taken by the Huns, wno were no pleasan- 
ter neighbours of the Chinese, and virtually reigned over all Central Asia. To exert pressure 
on them, the Chinese sought the friendship of the Yiieh-chih, to whom they sent an envoy, 
Chang Khien (138 B.c.). The latter was taken prisoner by the Huns and kept for ten years. 
After his escape, he actually reached Bactria, but could not convince the Yiieh-chih of the 
advantages of a Chinese treaty. Although in this respect the object of Chang-Khien’s joumev 
was a failure, in other respects it was of the greatest importance. For the first time the 
Chinese heard of the existence of rich and cultivated lands in the far west, and their government 
resolved to found colonies in those districts. 

First of all, the Huns were taken by storm, their country passed through, and in 107 
B.c. the Chinese emperors concluded a treaty with the Wu-sun of the Ili valley, who were a 
tribe of the Yiieh-chih. All the lands east and west of the Alai mountains now accepted 
Chinese supremacy, and in 59 b.c. a general governor was appointed over al! the western 
states of the Chinese dominions, who reigned over the present districts of Russian and Chinese 
Turkestan. Although the Chinese connections with these western colonies were occasionally 
interrupted, we find a Chinese Governor still existing in 73 a.d. At that time Kucha was his 
residence. If however we examine the archaeological finds of Turkestan with a view to these 
early times, we must say that, except for a few coins, nothing has been preserved. Most of the 
ancient coins in all the collections have been rubbed to the utmost degree, and on most of them only 
two plain surfaces have been preserved. Nevertheless, among Sir Aurel Stein’s coins, brought 
from Yotkan, there is also a piece of the usurper Wang-meng, coined in the years a.d. 14-19. 
Also, on p. 205 of Ancient Khotan, we read of a coin, which Bushell believes to be still older. 
Of this coin, Sir Aurel had brought only a single specimen from his second Turkestan expedi- 
tion. So I am all the more proud to be able to report that I got from Yotkan two perfect 
and one damaged specimen of the same coin. They were sent to Munich. Bushell says of 
this coin (Ancient Khotan. p. 205) : “ From style, material and script I would attribute it to the 
former Han Dynasty. The first character is certainly yii, which I take to stand for Yn-thien, 
Khotan ; the second appears to be an archaic form of fang, meaning territory, quarter. This 
with some reserve, etc.” 

The Empire o! the Kush an as. 

The sudden disappearance of the Chinese from Turkestan after the first century a.d. is 
due to the sudden rising to power of the KusMnas, who are a tribe of the before mentioned 
Yiieh-chih. About a.d. 50-60 Prince Kujula Kadphises had expelled the Parthians from the 
Indus Valley. His descendants added to his kingdom, until under the great emperor Kanishka 
it comprised the following territories : Northern India from Kashmir and the Panjab down 
to the frontiers of Bengal, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Western Ladakh with Baltistan, en d 
portions of Eastern and Western Turkestan. 

Regarding Turkestan, we may say with a great amount of certainty, that Kashgar, 
Khotan and Kucha were parts of the empire. In favour of this view we may state that coins of 
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the Kushana emperors are found in very great quantities in Khotan and a few in / Kashgar. 
But also from the north (Kucha) several were brought by the German expeditions. Of * 
importance here is the appearance of the title “ Amfttva ” in Turkestan as well as in Baltistan. 
This title is an Indian one and must have been granted by an Indian monarch. The Chinese, 
who followed the KushAnas in Turkestan, would have invented other titles. As a matter of 
fact, when the Chinese again took possession of Khotan they found the title in the possession 
of the so-called Kings of Khotan and altered it to A-mo-chih. The Tibetans also met with 
the same title when they came to power. They spelt it A-ma-r.a, and it was Prof. H. Liiders 
who explained this word correctly as going back to the Sanskrit amutya. ( Sitaungsbeiic’te , 
1919, p. 740.) Prof. Liiders points out, however, that amdcahas not so far heen found in Kn.qha.na 
documents. 

The circumstances under which the title was given, may be explained in this way. When 
the Kushana emperors took possession of Turkestan, they found in Kucha, Kashgar and Khotan 
small kingdoms, whose princes they did not w ish to expel, because such a proceeding would 
have thrown the whole district into disorder. They found it more convenient to leave them in 
possession of their dominions, and, as a mark of their dependence on the emperor, induced 
them to accept the title of amalya, ‘ minister.’ As amatyas, they ruled their own land in the 
interest of the Kushanas, as well as their own. When the Chinese reconquered the country, 
they accepted this title for their vassal-kings, but spelled it differently. The Tibetans also 
made use of it in the same way ; and several Tibetan documents with this title havebeen found. 

It is of great interest to note that the same thing occurs also in the historical documents 
of Baltistan, viz., among the Dukes of Shigar. In the genealogical tree of these Dukes given 
by Cunningham, the title or name A-md-chdh is connected with the very first of them. This 
appears to mean that in the time of Kanishka, this tribe of Baltis was under the sovereignty 
of the Kushanas. Later on, when they became independent again, the title was so much 
valued that they preserved it in their pedigree. They were pleased to make it known to their 
descendants, that under the great Kushana emperors they had ranked as ministers. After 
Am&chah, the Dukes are furnished with the title tham. Thus there we find Yaksir-gao-tham, 
Khomulgo-tham, Gobvlgo-tham, etc. As the title tham, ‘king’ is also in use among the chiefs 
of Hunza-Nagar, Dr. F. W. Thomas was led to believe that the strange names Yaksir- 
gao, Khomulgo, Gobulgo might be imported from that region, and be explained by the Buru- 
shaski language. But Colonel Lorimer, the best authority on that language, does not agree 
with that opinion. 

In Shigar we have reached the territory of a half Tibetan tribe (Balti), which had become 
subject to the Kushanas, and the archaeology of Ladakh (the former West Tibetan empire) 
makes us believe also that portions of this kingdom too were subject to the Kushanas. Let me 
mention my discovery of a Kharoshthi inscription at Khalatse bridge, which I have published 
several times, most recently in my pamphiet Geistesleben in Tibet, where Pindi Lai’s excellent 
photo of it is found. It was first read by Prof. Rapson. (See my Antiquities of Indian Tibet 
vol. I, p. 94), and more recently by Prof. Sten Konow (Act. Or., V, pp. 28-38). He reads the 
royal names as follows : fJvimakav thisa sa, or perhaps Uvima kavthsasa, and connects it with 
the famous Kushana ruler Vima-Kadphises. The date of this inscription is • Sam. 187 or in 
Sten Konow’s view, a.d. 103. The particular interest of this inscription lies in the fact that a 
portrait of a Kushana king, just as it is given on many of the Kanishka coins, is found in the 
middle of the text. Although Prof. Sten Konow's reading of the inscription has not yet been 
fully accepted by all his fellow scholars, some of whom say that his identification with Vima- 
Kadphises is not fully convincing, this much is certain : the inscription goes back to the times 
of the Kushanas, and this makes it probable that Western Ladakh up to Khalatse formed 
part of the Kushana empire. The inscription makes it also probable that the population of 
the Khalatse district spoke a Prakrit dialect, at the time of its carving. But let me add that as 
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I pointed out in my article, A language map of Ladakh (JASB., 1904), the population of Kha- 
latse probably spoke a Dard dialect in those times. 

In the chronicles of Zans-dkar ( Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. II, p. 156) there is a short 
passage in which it is stated that Zans-dkar, before the advent of the Tibetans, formed part of 
Kashmir. That may mean, that Zans-dkar was also included in the great Kush&na empire. 
Now, the reign of Kanishka was one of the grand times of Buddhism. A Buddhist council 
was held in Kashmir, and Buddhist art flourished in Gandhara. It is therefore probable that 
all his subjects took part in an enthusiastic movement, and that Buddhism was highly streng- 
thened in Khotan, if not introduced at that time. But the legends of Khotan, which are given 
in the Tibetan chronicle (prophecy) place the introduction earlier. According to it, a son of 
Asoka, the founder of Khotan, is credited with it, though there is nothing to show that this was 
actually the case. Nevertheless, it looks as if in the first and second centuries a.d. — the time 
of the Kushanas — there really had been found several monuments of those earlier times. The 
great difficulty here is that the ancient names of these monuments have been lost and, although 
a good number of ancient names are given in Tibetan orthography in the “ Prophecies,” we 
neither understand them, nor know what they refer to. Sir Aurel Stein is fully convinced 
that such a remarkable monument as the Rawak-stupa goes back to the second century A.D. 
But what is its ancient name ? Who erected it '? 

Other witnesses of the ancient Buddhist times are the very valuable MSS. on palm-leaf, 
birch-bark and other material, which are found in Turkestan and have become famous as 
representing the most ancient Indian MSS. in existence. The first remarkable find was that 
of the Bower Manuscript in a.d. 1890, then of the Dhammapada by Dutreuil de Rhins in 1892, 
half of which was afterwards sold to the Russians by the natives. Whilst the find-place of that 
remarkable manuscript was said, by the natives, to have been Gosriiiga near Khotan, several 
other no less valuable finds were subsequently made at Kucha. The Manuscript of Buddhist 
dramas found there, and read and translated by Liiders, actually goes back to the first century 
A.D., and is pronounced to be the oldest Indian palm-leaf manuscript in existence. 

Besides the manuscripts, there are also many coins of the time of the Kushanas found 
in Turkestan. Even in my own collection there was one piece, which plainly shows the 
portrait of a Kushana ruler. Among those which were examined by Hoernle, the name of 
Kujula-Kadphises could be plainly read. All the pieces are of copper. There exist also 
Kushana coins of gold, exhibiting a representation of Buddha inscribed Boddo in Greek 
characters ; but such specimens have been found only in the western provinces of the Kushana 
empire. 

The ordinary people of Khotan in the period of Buddhist culture had learnt to read and 
write, and for their sacred books an ancient character of Gupta type was introduced. We know 
this from the ancient manuscripts of the Buddhist dramas, the Kalpandmai)ditika , third or 
fourth century, and the BhiksuA-pratimoksa, 1 but for secular correspondence, the Kharoshthi 
characters were used. Documents in the latter type of writing on wood, paper, and even 
leather, have been found in great quantities. Professor E. J. Rapson, assisted by A. M. Boyer 
and E. Senart., has, after painstaking labour, succeeded in editing two volumes of them with 
transliterations in Roman characters. The most important of these relics have been translated 
by Rapson, Liiders and Leumann. It has been possible thus to discover five kings of Loulan, 
(Shan-Shan) in them, and to fix their order of succession. Even the name of a king of 
Khotan, Avijita-simha, has been discovered in these documents. 

As regards the western parts of Tibet also, the present Ladakh, we may be sure that 
they were not without writing in Kushana times. The Kharoshthi inscription of Khalatse 
has already been mentioned, and besides that, there have been found two smaller Kharoshthi 
inscriptions in the same locality. There is moreover even an older Brahmi inscription on the 


1 The Dhammapada manuscript, however , i-, written in Kharoshthi characters 
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bouidersof Khalatee. The empire ef the eastern worn®, has to be located in Ladakh, accdtd. 
ing to the Soi-shu and in that empire Indian writing was in use. AQ this is now proved by 
archaeology. 

Baltistan, half-way between Ladakh and Khotan, waB also probably not left without a 
script. This is a country, however, which has not yet been thoroughly examined, and its 
rocks may still yield some wonderful records. I am convinced that the Kharoshthl script 
was in vogue there in Kushana times ; and it is remarkable that the Baltis still use a script for 
their historical books, which runs from right to left and is founded on an Indian alphabet. 
It is not Kharoshthl in its present shape, and more modern letters are inserted here and there ; 
but it may be a later development of a form of writing which began as Kharoshthl. Is it not 
extraordinary that, up to the present, not a single manuscript of this type of Balti script has 
been brought to Europe, or to any of the great Indian libraries ? The only specimen of it 
that has been published is found in the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. Ill, part I. 

To Ladakh also, as might be expected, the Buddhist art of Gandh&ra was brought. But 
it did not come by way of Khotan, but by way of Kashmir or the Panjab. The ancient stone- 
monuments of Ladakh cannot be dated so far back as the first or second century a.d., but they 
are certainly pre-lamaistic, and there can be hardly any doubt that Buddhism was firmly 
rooted in Ladakh, Lahoul, etc., before these districts were governed by Lhasa. Let me 
mention the marble sculpture of Avalokiteswara of Re-phag (Triloka-nhtha) from the sixth 
or s ;ve.ith century ; the marble head of the same deity from Gondla, of the same time ; the 
relief sculpture of Maitreya near d.Vul-’abye in Ladakh of the ninth or tenth century ; the 
relief sculptures of Sudpur in Baltistan and San-ku (probably sahs-rgyas-sku) in Purig. All 
these sculptures are plain descendants of the Gandh&ra school of art. 

Turkestan was the country through which passed Buddhist wisdom as well as Buddhist 
art on its way to China. It is an interesting fact that we have a short note with regard to Bud- 
dhist art, carried to China, in the Tibetan work 'aDzam-glih-ye-shes, of the seventeenth century. 
We read in a translation from this work by S. Ch. Das (JEAS.. 1886, p. 201) : “ To the East 
of Aksu lies Guchhe (Kucha) of Li-vul, now called Khu-chhu or Kuthe. These were anciently 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage. It was from Khuthe, that the image of Chaudana Choui of 
China was carried to the court of the emperor of Tsin ”. By the words Chaudana CJumi is 
meant : Tain-dan Jo-bo, ‘ the Bhagav&n of Sandal- wood ’. This is the name of the image of 
Buddha still existing in the Tsandan-sse, (temple) at Peking, which was shown to S. Ch. Das 
in 1883. Farther, as the Chinese spouse of Sron-btsan-sgampo brought such an image of 
sandal- wood to Tibet from China, it is very probable, that this also was an image originally 
manufactured in Kucha. In fact, Kucha in those days was famous for its images, for in one 
of the temples of Khotan there was also placed an image from there. 

Coins of the Kush ana times have not yet been found in Ladakh, but it is quite possible 
that such will come to light, when some of the ancient stdpas are opened. Until now that 
has not yet been done, as the country is still Buddhist, and ail the sttipas are objects 
of worship. 


(To be continued.) 
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WAS ST. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA ? 

(A Reply to Dr. P. J. Thomas.) 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

In the Indian Antiquary, vol. LVII, pp. 7 — 10, Dr. P. J. Thomas of Travancore has 
published a criticism of my article, St. Thomas in South India , printed in the same journal, 
vol. LV, pp. 221 — 223. The same rejoinder by Dr. Thomas had previously appeared in 
The YoiiTig Men of India (Calcutta) for November 1927, pp. 652-662. with some prefatory 
remarks, and a controversy went on between us in that magazine for some months. A3 it 
is unnecessary to repeat all that has been written by both parties in that journal, I shall 
confine myself to the most important points discussed therein. 

In The Young Men of India for November 1927, p. 652, Dr. Thomas declares that “ legends 
grow around a fact.” I do not agree that this can be laid down as a general rule. There are 
exceptions. For instance, take the following, which I mentioned in Y.M.I. for December 
1927, p. 734 : — “ There is the local Hindu tradition of the coming of the Panda vas to scores 
of places in Malabar. But that does not mean that they ever actually came there. In 
Marco Polo’s time (c. 1290) there was the tradition in Ceylon that on Adam’s Peak ‘ is the 
sepulchre of Adam, our first parent ’ (Yule’s Mxrco Polo, 1903, vol. II, p. 316). But that 
does not mean that Adam was ever in Ceylon.” 

In Y.M.I. for January 1928, Dr. Thomas savs : “ My conclusion is the same as that of my 
last article. There is no evidence to discard the” (South Indian) “ tradition of St. Thomas.” 
But my contention is that there is no evidence to prove the South Indian tradition of St. 
Thomas, i.e., to prove that St. Thomas came to South India, as the tradition alleges. Since 
South Indian tradition has all these centuries been saying that St. Thomas did come to South 
India, the onus probandi is on those who uphold it. 

1. “ Legends grow around a fact ” (says Dr. Thomas). 

2. A legend ha_ grown around the coming of St. Thomas to South India. 

3. Ergo the coming of St. Thomas to South India is a fact. 

Certainly this logic does not appeal to me. 

In Y.M.I. for November 1927, p. 653, Dr. Thomas says : “ We have patristic testimony in 
favour of the apostolate.” No ; none of the early fathers of the Church say definitely and 
explicitly that St. Thomas evangelized South India. True, the early fathers and other writers 
assign “India” to St. Thomas. But writers of the same period assign Parthia to him, not India. 

Might we not say that both parties are right, on the assumption that it was to India — 
Parthia (the Indo-Parthian region in the North-West of India) that St. Thomas went ? 

“ I admit,” says Dr. Thomas, “ that direct evidences are now lacking to prove that the 
South Indian journey of St. Thomas is a fact owing to the lack of contemporary records, 
” (from South India). — Y.M.I., November 1927, p. 652. 

Very well, then, let us not say that the South Indian journey of St. Thomas is a fact 
until such records are forthcoming, especially because Professor Sylvain Levi says in a letter 
to me from Japan, dated 29th April, 1927 (Y.M.I., July 1927, p. 402) : 

. you are right in denying any historical value to local legends which have 
nothing to bring to their support. What is known from early books points only to North- 
West Lidia, and no other place, for Saint Thomas’ apostolic activity and martyrdom. This is, 
of course, mere tradition too, no real history.” (Italics mine.) 

What recorded St. Thomas tradition of equal age has South India to pit against the St. 
Thomas tradition recorded in the early books of foreign countries like Edessa ? None at all. 

Says Dr. Thomas : “ I therefore assert again that no shred of evidence has yet been brought 
forward to discredit the plain tradition above noted ” (that St. Thomas came to South India). — 
Y.M.I. for January 1928. We should rather express it otherwise, i.e., that no shred of evidence 
has yet been brought forward to prove the plain tradition that St. Thomas came to South 
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India. The tradition may be plain, it may be hoary, age-old, ancient or of time immem orial ; 
it may be held sacred by the Malabar Christians or even by the whole of Christendom. Yet 
when we begin to scrutinize and argue about it, the burden of proof rests with those who 
stand by the tradition, although Dr. Thomas says (Y.M.I., November 1927, p. 654) that 
“ when we are dealing with such a hoary and respected tradition, the onus probandi is on 
those who claim to disprove it.” A strange statement indeed ! How could the (onus) obliga- 
tion (probandi) to prove a tradition rest on those who claim to disprove it ? This would 
be an inversion of the established rules of evidence. 

On p. 41 of Y.M.I. for January, 1928, Dr. Thomas writes : “The plain question is. Have 
you any evidence to affirm that St. Thomas did tiot come to India or could not have come ; or that 
some one forged the tradition at some definite time and place ?” 

Let it be granted for argument’s sake that there is no evidence. Nevertheless we can 
ask Dr. Thomas, — Have you any evidence to affirm that St. Thomas did come to South India ? 

I grant that St. Thomas could very well have come to South India. Why, — Aioka, or 
Mahendra, or Sahghamitra, or Alexander, or Megasthenes, or Cosmas, or Fa-hien, or Napoleon 
could have come to South India. But that does not imply that they did come. 

As regards my theory about an Edessene missionary of perhaps king Abgar’s time (circa 
200), I then and there said (Ind. Ant., 1926, p. 222) that it was a “ speculation which may or 
may not be correct.” As I have said, “ Let it by all means prove to be wrong. But that will 
not help St. Thomas’ cause.” ( Y.M.I., December 1927, p. 735). Since Dr. Thomas and some 
others seem to be busy tilting against my speculation, instead of proving the much-vaunted 
South Indian tradition, I have already withdrawn the speculation. Let Dr. Thomas ignore 
my theory, and address himself to the task of proving that St. Thomas came to South India. 
For the enlightenment of scholars who do not know Syriac, Halayalam, Tamil, and Telugu in 
which languages the South Indian tradition is recorded, Dr. Thomas will do well to get 
the South Indian Thomistic documents translated into English and publish them as early as 
possible. Let such scholars have a chance of scrutinizing the “ hoary and respected ” tradi- 
tion, and estimating it at its true worth. 
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THE MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND ABRAHAM NAVARRO TO THE 

COURT OF AURANGZEB. 

By HARIHAR DAS, B.Litt. (Oxon.), F.R.S.L., FR.Hist.S. 

(Continued from page 97.) 

In resuming our account of the negotiations at the Mughal’s Court, we find that the 
envoys experienced some difficulty in obtaining confirmation of the privileges for Fort St. 
George, owing to the fact that the farmdns already obtained from the Kings of Golconda 
were not at that time in their possession. These documents, however, were subsequently sent 
to them. During the Company’s war against the Mughal the authorities at Fort St. George had 
lived there “ quietly and inoffensively w^ all people & Governmts, yet wee doubt yt will 
not be sufficient to protect us from their exactions & fresh demands of every' new nabob other 
petty Govern” near us.” 36 They also believed that if the fannin for Fort St. George could 
be procured from the Emperor, it would prevent all further disputes and troubles and give 
them unquestioned authority in their administration. A? regards the Company’s other settle- 
ments, they were obliged to accept the Emperor’f conditions. Notwithstanding, before their 
departure in May they were able to communicate with the authorities at Bombay regarding a 
formal reception of the farmdn. Both received Serpaws 3T from the Emperor and Asad Kh&n. 

Accordingly a consultation was held at Bombay Castle on February 25, 1689-90 with 
respect to the communication from Messrs. Weldon and Navarro as well as from Mr. Bartholo- 
mew Harris at Surat. And it was decided by the Council that John Vaux, Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, should go to Surat for the purpose of receiving the farmdn. This choice of 
Mr. Vaux was endorsed by Sir John Gayer. It was further agreed that the Governor of Surat 
should be asked to furnish hostages guaranteeing Vaux's safe return after business in connection 
with the farmdn should be concluded. On this condition alone could he proceed either to 
Surat or to Swally. If this request should not be granted, then Vaux was not to proceed 
further than the river’s mouth near Surat. John Vaux agreed to undertake the commission, 
trusting that his mission would be successful and to the advantage of the Company. Arrange- 
ments, therefore, were made for the garrison of the Castle to be placed under command of a 
suitable person until his safe return. 38 . 

Mr. John Vaux, therefore, proceeded to Surat on March 6. 1689-90 to receive from the 
Governor with all dignity the much desired farmdn. 38 At Surat he was joined by Mr. Harris, 
who with other members of the Company had just been “ released from their Irons They 
were attended by an imposing escort, including all persons employed in the Company’s service. 
The farmdn within a gilded box was delivered to them by the Governor in person at a special 
darbar and a “ serpaw ” was bestowed on Vaux as a mark of Imperial favour. After the 
ceremony was concluded they returned to the factory in a triumphant procession. Their 
joy was short-lived. When the farmdn had been translated into English from the Persian, 
it was found to the factors’ “ great amazement and sorrow instead of a farmdn answering to 
our articles & agreement we found it a worse sham story than the farmdn yt came down 
in Mukhtar Khan’s time.” 40 Moreover, Vaux was obliged to remain as a hostage at Surat 
until the English should fulfil their part of the obligations. During that time he was subjected, 
as recorded in a letter to his father, to “ Thousands of abuses from y e Moors, w ch grat’s hard 
against y® Grane of an Englishman.” 41 

The Emperor issued a general farmdn to the English on the 23rd day of the month 
J nmdda l-auwal (February 27, 1689-90). This was to the effect that they having submitted 
and requested a farmdn ; and having intimated through I’timad Khan their intention to present 
the Emperor with Rs. 150,000 to his “ most noble treasury resembling y® Sun having under- 
taken also to restore the goods they had taken and promised to conform to the ancient customs 

38 See No. 5721 of O.C. 48, 1.0 . 37 Robes of honour (Pers. sar-u-pd.) 3 8 No. 5703 of O.C. 48, I.O. 

39 There is a reference to Vaux’s landing in a letter from Mr. Harris and others, April 6, 1690, in 

Surat Factory Records, vol. 92. to See No. 5709 of O.C. 48, I.O. 

41 Addl. M.S., 22,185 (Johnson Papers), B.M. 
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of the port and to behave themseives quietly in future — the Emperor would allow them toiallow 
their trade. He demanded, however, that Sir John Child, who had caused the trouble, should 
be dismissed and expelled from India. 1 * 55 He was not apparently aware at the time of issuing 
the farmdn that Sir John Child had already died. 

The above document was immediately followed by another farmdn of a more explicit 
character. This was addressed by the Emperor to 1‘timad KMn, Governor of Surat, and dated 
the 27th day of the month, J umidi’l-auwil (March 3, 1689-90) the 33rd year of his reign. Its 
contents related chiefly to English affairs at Surat, and to other parts of the Imperial do- 
minions. Aurangzeb. in consequence of having received a report from 1‘timad Khftn that the 
English had submitted and agreed to recoup the merchants’ losses, commanded the Governor 
to carry out the following orders, all of which were contained in the later farmdn <(1) Mr. 
Vaux to be detained in Surat until all obligations imposed on the English had been complied 
with. Only then should 1‘timad Khan write to the Sidhi with instructions to remove from 
the neighbourhood of the castle. Goods, money and ships to be brought to Surat and restored 
to their rightful owners. The farmdn was then to be given to Mr. Vaux. This granted (2) 
liberty to coin their own bullion ; (3) to buy or sell their horses as they please ; (4) in the event 
of officials wanting goods from English warehouses, they are to apply for them through the 
Governor, who shall bo responsible for payment ; (5) those who moiest the English to be 
prosecuted by the Governor ; (6) should the Governor order anything on the King’s behalf he 
is to cause payment to be made at once ; (7) other buyers also to be compelled to pay quickly ; 
(8, goods sent to Swallv for shipment and not taken on board may be stared again in Surat 
without duty being a second time demanded ; (9) no further custom to be paid on goods 
brought from the interior than that payable according to the farmdn of Shflh Jah&n ; (10) 
speedy despatch to be given at the custom house ; (1 1) discharge of all Englishmen and broken 
in prison ; (12) goods brought from other parts of the Empire for shipment at Surat to pqr 
Emperor’s customs in one place only. 

The Governor was to decide on the following points : — (1) Goods landed at Surat and 
not sold there, to be free of a second duty if sent to another port for sale ; (2) trouble about 
provisions for Bombay ; (3) letters to and from England not to be stopped at the ports ; (4) 
a fresh place on the river side to be allowed for repairing ships. 

Rulings as to some special complaints were as follows : — (1) Custom for provisions, apparel, 
plate, etc., for us9 is not to be paid if it had been Free formerly ; (2) robberies of Englishmen’s 
goods on the roads to be remedied by officials exactly as if they were subjects’ goods ; (3) 
custom for coffee etc. to be levied, or not, according to former usage ; (4) Englishmen's 
servants, if slaves, to be captured and restored by the Governor if they should run away ; 
(5) indigo packages not to be opened ; custom being paid in reliance on the ownerfe 
word ; (6) customs to be paid at the year’s end if that was the old practice ; (7) the owner's 
word to be taken and bales of goods left unopened, the invoice only being shown ; 
(8) complaints about the under-cu3tomer at Swally to be examined and redraw 
given ; (9) a complaint about Yaeoub KMo's seizures at Bombay to be examined 
and adjusted : (10) refers to the surrender of goods wrongfully seized by the English ; (II) 
Englishmen may go out of Surat to their gardens and return freely, if that was the custom ; 
(12) Rs. 80,000 deposited in the Emperor’s treasury to be credited to the English for losses 
sustained ; (13) a complaint against Mr. Bowcher to be tried by the King’s Law ; (14) another 
complaint about the murder of two Englishmen also to be tried by the King’s law ; (15) a 
s imil ar ruling in the case of another complaint against Mr. Bowcher ; (16) send in the charge 
against Moolah Abdul Guffore, who had falsely accused the English of capturing a ship of his, 
which was really taken by the Danes. 43 

The Mughal also granted a farmdn for Bengal on April 27, 1690. In doing so, he informed 
Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Bengal, that the English were ashamed and sorry for what they 

42 See No. 5702 oj O.C. 48, I.O. 


43 See. 5m afJJ.C. 48,1 JQ. . 
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had done, and that having sent Vakils to his Court to solicit a farman and ask for pardon, 
he had granted their prayer. He, therefore, commanded Ibrahim Khan to see that “ no 
body in yo' Jurisdiction to molest hurt or hinder the English nation in y businesse, but 
suffer them to carry it on in y 8 same manner as formerly this understand and act 
accordingly.” 44 

News of Peace with the Mughal was at the outset well-received by the Company’s servants 
in Bengal and Fort St. George, since it would enable them to re-establish their trade in those 
provinces. President Elihu Yale and his Council wrote from Fort St. George, congratulating 
Weldon and Navarro on the successful result of their efforts and requesting them to forward 
a note of the articles together with other agreements necessary for their information concerning 
the Company’s affairs. 45 A few months later, on becoming acquainted with the. terms of 
peace, their opinion entirely altered. They considered them “ scandalous ” and thought that 
if Sir John Child had been alive, he would not have accepted any farman on such terms. 

When the terms of Peace with the Mughal were placed before the Court of Directors they 
pronounced them both unjust and humiliating. They had originally formed high expectations 
of the rewards likely to follow the heavy expenditure they had sanctioned, but the result 
dashed their hopes to the ground. They had aimed at a great political achievement by 
establishing their power independent of the Mughal’s control, but the result not only confirmed 
the Emperor’s authority, but made their own dependence more complete and obvious than 
ever. This was the outcome, as their own historiographer, John Bruce, admits, of their 
first attempt to become an independent power in India. He might well have added that they 
had committed the generally irreparable fault of under-estimating their opponent’s resources 
and power while magnifying their own. It may have been difficult for the Company,, 
especially when due allowance is made for the time then required to communicate with India, 
to form a just estimate of the Mughal resources, and no doubt they were led by reports of 
Aurangzeb’s difficulties in the Deccan and with the Marathas into a belief that his power 
was rapidly on the decline. But it seems certain that the wish wa3 father to the thought, 
and little sympathy can be feit for them when their pains and losses resulted in bitter dis- 
appointment and they found themselves in a worse position than before. 

If allowance is made for these considerations, if it cannot be denied that Sir John Child's 
demands were quite beyond his or the Company’s power to enforce, and that his procedure to 
attain them was arbitrary and reckless of consequences, then the terms of the Treaty were as 
fair and reasonable as could have been expected. The Mughal Emperor was in the position 
of the victor, and the accredited agents of the Company were suppliants. They came not to 
ask for the surrender of his authority and territory — that dream had passed away in the utter 
failure of an unjustifiable and ill-conceived adventure — but for permission to be allowed to 
continue their proper calling as traders. This the Emperor granted on his own conditions, and 
they were glad enough to accept them, although the Court chose to relieve their feelings of 
disappointment in angry outbursts. Mr. Bruce’s commentary long after the event that “ this 
apparent reconciliation of the Mughal to the Company was an arbitrary act of despotism to- 
wards the English ” can only be explained by the fact that it was penned in a day when the 
political role of the Company had entirely superseded the commercial. 

In forming his decision Aurangzeb could not be expected to leave out of consideration the 
enormous losses his subjects had for many years sustained at the hands of the Company’s, 
servants. Of course there was another side to the matter represented by the exactions imposed 
by his officials on the merchants at Surat and elsewhere round the Coast. Still, if a balance 
had been struck it would have been largely in the Mughal’s favour. It may be admitted that ; 
the proceedings of those officials, their corrupt practices — with which, however, the Europeans 
had complied readily enough — and their evasions, to put it mildly, of Imperial orders proved. 


** See No. 5707 oj O. C. i8, 1. O. 


*5 See No. 5706 of O.C. 48, 1.0. 
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that the power and authority of the Mughal Government were rapidly declining aaAurangzeb'n 
reign drew to its close. 

Although peace was restored and the renewal of trade sanctioned, the Company had to en- 
counter many difficulties before it could even in part re-establish its position. Local resources 
were diminished, a very considerable debt had to be cleared off, and the competition of Indians 
as well as of the Portuguese and French had become keener. Still it must be allowed that the 
English merchants and factors set themselves to the task of recovering their lost ground with 
energy and in a spirit of hopefulness. They at least had never been influenced by the political 
ambitions of the Court in London. They were men of commerce rather than of war or politics. 

At this juncture, when the outlook if not radiant was at least better than it had been, 
serious circumstances developed in Europe. After a long peace war broke out between France 
and England. And as the naval power of France was then about equal to that of England 
and the question of sea supremacy hung in doubt between both Powers and the Dutch, the 
position of English factories round the Coast of India became imperilled. The French were 
not only firmly established at Surat and elsewhere, but they had a powerful squadron under 
the Royal flag generally cruizing between Swally and Mahe on the Malabar Coast. Fortu- 
nately for the English the peril did not become acute. The French Government was too much 
engrossed in efforts to hold the Channel and the Mediterranean to think of Indian waters. A 
state of neutrality was consequently observed in the East. Probably both nations felt that 
it would injure their standing with the Mughal ruler if they resorted to hostilities within the 
limits of his sway. At last the Home Authorities, recognising their true position as traders 
and merchants, took vigorous steps to place their affairs in India on a sound basis. To that 
end they sent out Sir John Goldesborough to assume supreme charge of their settlements, thus 
opening a new chapter in the Company’s history. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Walking on the Water, Indian and Christian , 
Miracles. By Prof. W. N. Brow, Pennsyl- 
vania University. Open Court Publishing Com- ) 
pany, Chicago, 1928. 

Professor Brown brings sound knowledge to the 
study of this enticing problem, and sets about his 
work in a systematic manner, which is altogether 
admirable. He begins by a consideration of Walking 
on the Water as it appears in Indian Literature, j 
both as a religious act and as an Act of Truth. He 
shows that the first of these two points is as old as 
the Rigveda, and that unfordable rivers are crossed 
by miraculous reduction of the waters in them 
which makes them fordable. He remarks (p. 5) 
that of “the ways in which rivers can be crossed 
magically, this is the simplest and the one most 
likely to be inspired in literature by some actual 
happening.” He then turns to walking on water 
by means of an Act of Truth, and remarks (p. 9) 

“ that the legends as to this are not found in texts of 
very great antiquity.” After this. Professor Brown 
notices (p. 13) that “ walking on water is recognised 
in India as one of the stages of the psychic power 
of levitation, of which the highest grade is flying 
through the air.” This is an important observa- 
tion, which he strengthens by remarking that “ levi- 
tation is very old in Hindu Literature,” dating back 
to the Rigveda. He discusses this point at some 
length and arrives at important conclusions (p. 29) 
-on his subject as regards India, pointing out that 
the ways of performing the miracles are by the aid 


of a divinity, by the magic powers of truth, and by 
the psychic power of levitation. The methods are 
by wading through water made miraculously shal- 
low, flying across it, and walking on its surface. 
He then points out that the chief of the pre-Chris- 
tian stories are Buddhist. 

Professor Brown next tackles the non-Christian 
Literature of Western Asia and Europe, where he 
remarks (p. 34) that “the dividing of the waters 
so that it is possible to pass between them on dry 
land is characteristically a Jewish notion,” quoting 
the well-known stories in the Bible and elsewhere. 
He then remarks (p. 39) that “the stories of rivers 
and bodies of water suddenly becoming fordable 
are in Western Asia invariably attached to histori- 
cal personages,” and sometimes seem to have a 
germ of truth in them ; i.e., for some reason a usually 
unfordable stream is found to be fordable. Like the 
present writer, anyone who has lived in the Hima- 
layas will be able to confirm this view. There, com- 
paratively large streams frequently, and really large 
rivers occasionally — usually very deep — at times 
become shallow for a while, owing to occurrences, 
many miles away up stream in the great mountains. 
To the local public such happenings are naturally 
marvellous and magical. 

In conclusion. Professor Brown remarks that in 
Western Asia there is no independent pre-Christian 
legend which relates to walking on the water. 

These considerations lead him to discuss the two 
legends in the New Tes tamen t of Christ hi m s elf and 
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Saint Peter walking on the water, and he then dis- 
cusses the relationship between the Indian and 
Christian legends with great skill. The conclusion 
he arrives at is that the Christian tales originated in 
India. The whole book is written in a dispassionate 
spirit and is suggestive in the extreme. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese 

Districts, A.S.I., New Imperial Series, Vol. XX.II. 

By Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S. 12 J x 10 ; pp. x 

158 ; with Map, 160 Plates and 43 Text Illustra- 
tions, Calcutta, 1926. 

This important monograph on Chalukyan archi- 
tecture prepared by Mr. H. Cousens, whose researches 
as Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, are so well known, is pre- 
faced by a very useful, if brief, historical outline of 
the dynasties of the Kanarese districts from the 6th 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
Dekkan was overrun by Malik Kaiur. This sum- 
mary is based upon Fleet’s account, supplemented 
by the evidence of epigraphieal records since dis- 
covered. Next follows an Introductory Note on 
Chalukyan Architecture as found in the Kanarese 
country, that is from Bhatkal in the south to near 
Kolhapur in the north, and from the Ghats on the 
west to the western part of the Bellary district on 
the east, or roughly speaking, the area watered by 
the upper courses of the Kr^na and Tungabhadra 
rivers and their tributaries. Mr. Cousens has found 
from a fuller familiarity with examples of the style 
than Fergusson had been able to acquire that the so- 
called Chalukyan architecture is not a distinct style, 
■with a separate origin of its own, but is merely an 
outgrowth of the earlier Dra vidian or Pallava style 
of the south, so modified in its subsequent develop- 
ment by western temple builders as to have even- 
tually attained a separate style in their hands, the 
different steps in the transition from the purely 
Dravidian types of the seventh and eighth centuries 
being easily discernible. Taking sstheir starting point 
the Dravidian temples, several early specimens of 
which had been erected around Kukkanur, Patta- 
dakal, Aihole and Badami. the Chalukyan builders 
introduced changes until the original forms were 
almost lost. While retaining the characteristic 
Dravidian storied or horizontal arrangement of the 
towers, they reduced the height of each storey, in- 
troduced more of them, and covered them with such 
profusion of ornamental detail that they became 
masked, and, in later examples, scarce apparent. 
Mr. Cousens shows how the Virupaksa temple (purely 
Dravidian) at Pattadakal, the Jaina temple and the 
Kasivifivesvara temple at Lakkupdi and the Dodda 
Basappa temple at Pambal exemplify the ^transition. 

The Ch&lukyas, from the time of Pulikesin II, at 
least, until their temporary eclipse by the Rastra- 
kutas in the eighth century continued to use the Dra- 
vidian style, for which they probably obtained build- 
ers from the south. During the RSstrakfita period 
little seems to have been done in the way of temple 
building in the Kanarese districts. The Rfistra- I 


kutas had their own work in hand in the north, 
notably the great excavations at Blura, “ which,” 
Mr. Cousens writes, “ must have absorbed every 
skilled workman in the country round, from north 
and south. There is no doubt that a fresh impetus 
was given to temple building on the return to power 
of the Chalukya family under Taila II, towards the 
end of the tenth century, and it is from this time 
that we notice the first definite departure from the 
pure Dravidian types of the time of Vikramaditya 
II- ’ From this time also the favourite building 
material of the early rulers — the sandstone of the 
district — was abandoned for a chloritic schist, 
more tractable under the chisel and suited for the 
fine carving so characteristic of Chalukya work. 

The main portion of the text is devoted to a de- 
tailed description of all the more distinctive and in- 
teresting temples, both (1) Early and (2) Eater. 
Short chapters follow on Kanara Temples, Rude 
Stone Monuments, Inscribed Tablets and Memorial 
Stones, Objects of Fetish Worship and Sati Stones, 
Columns, Zodiacal Stones and Miscellaneous Objects. 
A glossary is added of the principal names and terms 
occurring in the text. The wealth of photographs 
and drawings is a special feature of this handsome 
volume. It is a pity that several of the photographs 
reproduced are wanting in definition. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Stilgeschichteund Chronologie des Rgveda von 
WaltherWust. Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgbnlandes. XVII Band, Nr. 4. Deut- 
sche MORGENLaNDISCHE Gesellschatt in 
Kommjssion bei F. A.Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1928. 
In this interesting book, the author puts forward 
a new criterion, that of style, from which, he claims, 
one can determine correctly the relative earliness 
and lateness of the hymns comprised in the Rgveda- 
sarahita. For this purpose, he picks out seventeen 
classes of words [hapax legomena, words with vrddhi 
in secondary noun-formation, words formed with 
late suffixes, etc.) ; and after showing in Chap. I and 
II that each class of words is a mark of lateness, for- 
mulates the conclusion, ‘ the more the number of oc- 
currences, per hundred, of such words, the later the 
hymn : the less the earlier ’. 

The inclusion of hap. leg. in these classes is ob- 
jectionable and seems to be due to confusion of 
thought. The hap. leg. virdvattamam in I. 1, for 
instance, is, in the author’s view, newly coined by 
the poet and used in the hymn in order to add a 
touch of archaism, or to show his ability in compos- 
ing verses, or coining words at a moment’s notice, 
or in introducing into literary language expressions 
that were not considered literary. That means (1) 
that when the poet composed this hymn, there ex- 
isted already a definite collection of hymns known 
as the RVS and (2) that each poet’s compositions 
were being, soon after, added to this collection 
until it assumed the form that it now has. This is 
a fantastic proposition to which few will subscribe. 
Dr. West’s method, too, does not lead to reliable 
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results ; for, appying it to the first of the V ala- 
khilya hymns, which are universally admitted to be 
late, later than the latest hymn of Maudala X ac- 
cording to Sayana, one finds that the percentage of 
occurrences in it of Dr. Wiist’s seventeen classes of 
words is -0370 ; and hence one arrives at the result 
that this hymn is earlier than more than half of the 
hymns of the fourth Mandate which, according to 
Dr. \Vust, is very early. 

A. Venxatasubbiah. 

The Annals of the Eakly English Settlement 
in Bihab, by N. N. Raye, M.A., 8J X 5 ; pp. 320 
11, Calcutta, 1928. 

Mr. Raye tells the story of the English settlements 
in Bihar, and more particularly of the vicissitudes 
of the Patna agency and factory, from the visit 
of Hughes and Parker to Patna in 1620 down to 
the year 1772, when Warren Hastings became 
Governor of Bengal. Nearly half the book has 
been devoted to a period of about twenty-five 
years in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
history of which has been more fully dealt with 
by Ghulam Husain, Stewart, Mill, Thornton, 
Broome and others. We could have wished that 
further information had been supplied in respect 
of the earlier times. The narrative, while not dis- 
closing full acquaintance with original documents 
available, is written in a very readable style. Un- 

NOTES AND 

AN IMPORTANT i 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MS. j 

The Reports of Johannes Baccherus. 

In the course of my research work in Indian history j 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century, I have i 
ascertained that there is preserved in the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief at the Hague the original report, together 
with other documents, by Jo hannes Baccherus . These 
documents form volumes 10 and 1 1 of the Overgekome.n 
papieren, and together contain 1,300 folios, dated 
December 4, 1692, and were sent to the Directors of 
the Company in Holland, called De Heeren Zeventien. 

Johannes Baccherus was sent by the Directors in 
1685 from Holland to India as Second Commissioner. 
He spent some time on the North Coast of Coro- 
mandel and afterwards went as Ambassador to the 
Mughal Court for the purpose of congratulating 
Aurangzeb on his victory over the Marathas and the 
English. There are some references to Baccherus in 
Manuchi’s Storia do Mogor, edited by William Irvine. 

The Dutch records are still unexplored, and it is 
very important for the elucidation of Indian history 
especially of the Mughal period, that they should be 
made available for Indian students. Mr. W. H. 
Moreland and other scholars have called attention 
to the historical value of such documents, which 
show that the Dutch travellers were shrewd observers 
of Indian conditions. We are, therefore, inclined 
to believe that the reports of Baccherus would afford 
some valuable additional knowledge of Aurangzeb’s 
Court and ad minis tration, and that it would be 
worth while to examine the contents of these records. 


fortunately the work is marred by numerous 
typographical errors, misspellings and inaccurate 
quotations. Among some curious mistakes the 
following may be cited. Cesare de’ Federici’s 
“ oyle of Zerzeline ” is described as “ oil of sardine, 
an East Indian pilchard valned for its oil ” (p. 18, 
n. 2). It was, of course, oil of Sesamum (til). 
Reference to Yule and Burnell's Hobson- Jobson 
might have cleared up more points than this ; 
but from a note on p. 63 it looks as if the author 
thought that Hobson and Jobson had written 
this work. Lakhnauti and Gaur are referred to 
(p. 47) as different towns ; but Lakhnauti was 
another name for Gaur. Carnac’s defeat of the 
emperor Shah ‘Alamon the 15th January, 1761, 
is described as having occurred “at Gaya-Manpur,” 
whereas the battle was fought between HilsA and 
Bihar, in the Patna district. The hot-tempered Ellin 
is called “ John or William Ellis.’’ His name was 
William Ellis, as will be seen from the letters and 
proceedings of the time. The factory at PatnA in 
1763 is described (p. 220, n. 3) as lying just outside 
the eastern wall of the city, and the fort as on the 
western side of the city. It was the other way 
about ; the factory was outside the western wall of 
the city, near the river, and the qila‘ was in the 
north-eastern corner of the city. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

QUERIES. 

The writer of this notice enquired of Mr. Moreland 
as to the person beet qualified for the task and 
whether he could himself find time to examine and 
edit the reports of Baccherus. Unfortunately he is 
so fully occupied with other work that he is quite 
unable to undertake the task. He, however, very 
kindly wrote to the President of the Hakluyt 
Society to ascertain whether the work could be 
undertaken under its auspices. It is much to be 
regretted that there seems little likelihood that the 
Society will undertake the task, as its programme is 
full for some time ahead. Nor is it probable that 
Dutch scholars would be willing to edit these 
reports, most oi them being already so fully occupied 
with research work in connection with their own 
history that they would not be likely to be suffi- 
ciently interested in what would from their point 
of view be a matter of secondary importance. 

Sir William poster and others have signified their 
interest in the subject, and they will no doubt 
bear the matter in mind in case any competent 
person can be found to edit the reports. It must, 
however, be emphasized that the whole question of 
Dutch records bearing on India must in the long 
run be taken up by our own Indian scholars and at 
our own expense. In thus calling attention to the 
historical importance ot these MSS. my hope is that 
some of my countrymen may be disposed to under- 
take the task and to communicate with the archi- 
vist, Algemeen Rijksarchief, the Hague, Holland , 
for further information. 


Habihab Dab. . 
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MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF GARO ETHNOLOGY. 

By BIREN BONNERJEA, D Lih. {Paths. ) 

The Garos are an aboriginal bill tribe inhabiting Assam, and from them is derived the 
name of that part of Assam : Garo Hills* Their nucleus is in the part situated to the east of 
Rangpur and north of Mymensingh , which is formed of a crystalline mass, gneiss and schist, 
and is composed of the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Between this part and the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains the Brahmaputra valley is filled with a broad belt of alluvium ; on the 
east and south Tertiary shales and sandstones in long parallel ranges form the Naga, Manipur, 
and Lushai Hills. The climate of the Garo country is characterised by a great dampness 
throughout the year combined with a relatively high temperature. In the spring season 
thunderstorms are frequent ; the monsoon season begins in the first half of June, and lasts 
until October. The driest month of the year is December. The region has deep and extensive 
valleys, well watered and very fertile. Dense forests containing valuable sal trees cover the 
hills, and coal is found in large quantities. 

The Garos are a tribe of doubtful ethnical affinities and peculiar customs ; they are proba- 
bly a section of the great Bodo tribe which at one time occupied a large part of Assam. At 
any rate, they speak a language belonging to the Bodo group of the Tibeto-Chinese Family 1 . 
The physical characteristics of the males are a small round face, a flat wide platyrrhinian 
nose, with blue eyes, a big mouth, thick coarse lips, and a dark skin colour ; and their women 
are generally short and fat. Therefore, coupled with their language and their physical traits, it 
seems highly probable that the Garos spring from the Mongolian stock. In further support 
of their Mongolian affinities it may be mentioned that in 1910 Baelz 2 propounded a theory 
that certain dark blue patches of an irregular shape, when found in the lower sacral region 
on the skin of very young children, are an unmistakable proof of the Mongolian race. This 
blue pigmentation is said to be common throughout Assam, and particularly among the 
Garos, Lushais, Khasis, and Kacharis 3 . Hence until something more definite is known about the 
origin of the Garos, we may, for the present, safely assume them to be of Mongoloid descent. 

In the eighteenth century the Garos are mentioned as being frequently in conflict with 
the inhabitants of the plains below- their hills. In 1790 the British Government tried to reduce 
them for the first time, but no permanent success was aclueved ; and they continued their 
guerilla warfare from time to time. In 1852 the Garos again raided the plains below, which 
was followed by a blockade of the hills. Four years later, in 1856, the Garos again rose in 
revolt. A repressive expedition was sent in 1861. Peace reigned for a time, but in 1866 
there was a further revolt. Five years afterwards, in 1871, a native employed on the survey 
staff was outraged by the Garos, as a result of which the last expedition of 1872-1873 was sent 
to bring the whole tribe into submission. But no disturbance occurred, and since that time 
the Garo country has enjoyed peace. 

The Garos are essentially an agricultural tribe, and communications within the district 
are by means of cart-roads, bridle-paths, and native tracks. The Garos are omnivorous ; all 
kinds of rats, mice, dogs, cats, and so on, form their daily ration. There are indications 
suggesting that the use of fire is of comparatively recent date among them, for till now they 
eat their food either entirely raw or slightly heated 4 . We know 6 that fire, directly as well as 
indirectly, played a very important role in elevating mankind from a primitive to a civilized 
stage. It is therefore hardly to be wondered at that the Garos, among w-hom fire is of recent 
introduction, are still on one of the lowest rungs of the ladder of civilization. The Garo 
villages are composed of thatched huts. But each family, as a rule, has two huts : one in the 

1 Censu-s of India, 1911 (London, 1914), p. 338. 

2 Baelz, in Zeitschriftjdr Eihnologi,’, vol. xxxiii (1901), p. 188. 

3 Census of India, 1911, p. 384, § 492. 

4 B. Bonnerjea, L’Etknolo/ic du Br.igule (Paris, 1927). p. 42. 

5 Cf. G. G. MacCurdy, Human Origins, a Manual of Prehistory (New York and Londcn, 1926', vr.l. I, 
e’.iapsj I — III. 
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village, which they call chdung, and the other built among the branches of a tree, something 
after the style of the pile-dwellings or lacustrines, which were such a common feature in ancient 
times and are still sporadically to be met with, which they call borang. This latter is invari- 
ably on the outskirts of the village, where they carry on their occupation as agriculturists, and 
are meant as a protection against savage beasts and wild elephants 6 . 

According to Garo mythology the supreme god and the father of all the other gods, like 
the Greek Zeus, is Rsi Salgong. This divinity is anthropomorphic, and is believed to have 
his abode in heaven, where he lives blissfully with his wife and children. It is related that 
Apongmd, before she became his wife, left her divine parents in' order to elope with It si Salgong. 
The couple lived together on earth for a time at a place called Tura, where Apongmd gave 
birth to two children, a boy who later became the father of all celestial, atmospheric and 
earthly fires (who, in other words, is the culture-hero of the Garos), and a daughter wdio became 
the mother (grandmother ?) of the human race. It is further said that Ndstog, the daughter, 
was born of an egg 7 , and she afterwards created the universe. A jet of water coming out of 
her womb became the source of all rivers of the earth. Ndstog had three daughters who 
themselves became the mothers of the three most important nations of the world : the Garos, 
the Bhutiyas, and the Firingis (Europeans) 8 . This myth has several very important points. 
Although Col. Dalton gives this as a genuine bit of Garo myth, it can hardly be taken as such. 
As we have seen, the Garos are isolated highlanders without any connection with the outer 
world; education among them is practically unknowm. To them the whole world is populated 
only by themselves, the Bhutiyas and a few other minor tribes, and even of the Hindus they know 
almost nothing. Speaking of them, Anderson 9 says that they “ remain totally unaffected by 
Hindu influences, whether in language or in religon.” Hence it would be safe to assume 
that the myth either originated, or at least underwent a radical change, after the advent 
of the first Europeans in the country, and the Hindu influence too is apparent in the word 
Rsi (Sanskrit, = sage). We may therefore fix the date of the origin of the myth at somewhere 
about 1791. The next important point is that the myth of Ndstog being the mother of the 
human race probably explains the prevalence of mother -kin 10 among the G tiros, or is the 
outcome of mother-kin. 

Although the Garos believe in one supreme god, it is by no means to be imagined that 
they are monotheists. On the contrary, their religion is henotheistic, that is, while admitting 
the existence of one supreme god, they nevertheless worship minor divinities. Or, to be 
quite correct, their religion may be defined as animism. They, like the Hindus, believe in 
metempsychosis or the transmigration of the soul, as their custom of breaking up and deposit- 
ing the personal belongings of a deceased along with his body clearly proves. They believe in 
souls, not only of human beings and animals, but go still further, and endow all things with 
this immaterial soul, which resides within the material exterior. While depositing the goods 
of the defunct on his grave, they say that ho “ would not benefit by them if they were given 
unbroken.” 11 The explanation of breaking up the objects is simple, that is, once we adapt 
ourselves to the savage way of thinking ; and their logic is based on false syllogism : The 
soul is a spirit ; the spirit is immaterial ; something immaterial cannot use material things ; 
therefore the material things cannot be used by the spirits, but the souls of the things can be. 
Their reasoning is as follows : When men die it is their “ soul,” and not the body, which goes 
to the other world ; hence, if the objects were given to him “ alive ”, it would naturally be 

6 L’ Ethnologic du Bengal", p. 42. Cf. Haripada Ray, “ Giiroder Kathn,” Prabdsi, Jaistha, 1333 (Bene, 
era), p. 286. ' ' ' 


P 


7 According to a Hindu myth, the world wag created from an egg (ef. Qatapatha Brihmana, XI, 1, 6, I). 

8 CoL Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology cj Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p. 60, quoted in V Ethnologic duBengale, 

9 .T. D. Anderson, in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. II, p. 133, s.v. “ Assam ”. 

10 below. 


11 Col. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 67. Compare (Sir) J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), The 
Origin of Civ lizatlon and the Primitive Condition of Man (London, 1 892), p. 290. 
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impossible for the soul to have any benefit from them ; whereas if the objects were broken 
and “ killed ”, the “ soul ” of the man can use the “ soul ” of the objects. In other words, 
in the “world of souls” the “soul ” of the man would defend himself against the “ soul ” 
of an enemy with the “ soul ” of an axe or of a spear, or again he would till the “ soul ” of a 
field with the “soul ” of a spade. Hence we see that the object of such practices is to provide 
the dead with all that he requires, so that he may be quite happy in his new state, and have 
all for his use that he was accustomed to use during his lifetime. Besides this purely material 
reason there is, as Prof. Levy-Bruhl has suggested, a still important one, viz., a mystic reason. 
“ The things that a man has used, the clothes he has worn, his weapons, ornaments are part of 
him, are his very self (construing the verb ‘ to be ’ as ‘ to participate ’), just like his saliva, 
nail-pairings, hair, excreta, although to a lesser extent . 1,1 2 Such being the case, these 
things are of no value, or rather it is a secondary matter as compared with the mystic bond 
between them and their late owner, and they being so to say united to their owner, must 
also “ die ” when the owner dies. 

The primitive mind is constantly occupied with invisible forces, which may be arranged 
in three categories, viz., the spirits of the dead or ancestral spirits, the spirits which animate 
natural objects, and the charms or spells for the propitiation of these spirits 13 . Very often 
these are intimately connected with each other, and the result is animism. Prof. E. B. Tylor, 
to whom is due the honour of beginning the anthropological study of religion, defined animism 
as that belief which endows all objects with a soul, and it is practically the same as the “ ghost- 
theory ” of Herbert Spencer. Moreover all animistic tribes are vague in their religious con- 
ceptions. They people the universe with a shadowy crowd of powerful and malevolent beings, 
and ascribe to each of them a habitation in hills, streams, rocks, trees, and so forth. Thus 
out of their dread of the unknown, and of 

“ . . . . the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns . . . . ” 14 

a whole hierarchy of more or less important gods grows up. They employ wizards and profes- 
sional magicians to appease these deities, and gradually a system of ritual grows along with 
the belief, till at last the supreme god, if they ever believed in one supreme god, is altogether 
forgotten, and a multitude of gods or devils are worshipped. The G&ros too, are no exception 
to this general rule. They populate each of their springs, rivers, hills, and so on with a 
particular deity, whom they try to placate by offering, sacrifices ; they try to requisition then- 
services when it is desired to ensure good crops, to cause an injury to an enemy, or to ascertain 
a certain future event. To give one single example, they have a nixie or water-deity whom 
they call Bugarik. This being is described as having the head, body and arms of a woman, 
but has no legs. She is said to kill women and children by drowning them, not because she 
has any special grudge for the female sex, but because women and children are less powerful, 
and therefore easier to be overpowered, than men 15 . As a peace-offering they throw flowers 
and fruits into the rivers and streams where the Bugarik is believed to haunt the waters. Before 
they harvest any of their crops the Garos consider it necessary to sacrifice the first fruits of 
the crops to the gods in order to pacify them, and thus ensure a plentiful supply for the future. 
They gather some ears of rice or millet, ground them between two stones, and offer them up 
on a piece of plantain stem 1 ®. Besides these shadowy beings, who have an existence only in 
their simple unsophisticated minds, the Garos worship the heavenly bodies, and the cult of the 

12 L. Levy-Bruhl, How Natives think, tr. by Lilian A. Clare (London, 1920). n. 327. 

12 Levy-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality, tr. by Lilian A. Clare (London, 1023). p. 02. 

it Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act III, Sc. i (FalstafE ed., London, 1904, p. SOU). 

15 B. Bonnerjea, Dictionary oj Superstitions and Mythology (London, 192S), p. 48 ; id. L'Ethonoloyie 

du Bengale, p. 99. 

is A. Playfair, The Gdros (Loudon, 1909), p. 94 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and oj lk\Wild 
London, 1920), vol. II, pp. 116 sq. 
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sun and of the moon is particularly in force among them. Looking at a map showing the 
distribution of animists in India we find that in the area occupied by the Garos and other 
tribes, more than fifty per cent, of the whole population are animists 17 . To sum up in one 
word, the religion of the Garos may be defined as poly-demonism mixed with magic. 

To the savage the world of experience is not the same as with us. Dreams to them are 
caused by the “ soul ” leaving its habitation for a time, and the actions performed in a dream 
are, to him, actions actually performed by the soul in its peregrinations. Dreams are 
something real and tangible, full of dangers and warnings ; therefore when a man dreams, 
immediate precautions are to be taken if the evil consequences are to be avoided. To the 
primitive mind there is no very great difference between the seen and the unseen, between the 
material and the supernatural. Therefore, since it is an undeniable fact with him that dreams 
are what the soul sees or feels, there is no reason whatever why he should not accept the 
evidence of dreams. In fact in many cases dreams are more satisfactory and more 
convincing evidence because of their mystic origin than realities ; and, as Prof. Haddon 
remarks, there is nothing about which a primitive man is more certain than the things revealed 
to him in dreams 1 **. Not only savages but even comparatively civilized peoples have taken 
notice of, and provided against, evil dreams. Joseph, husband of Mary, was warned by a 
dream to flee from Judea ; and when Herod was dead, lie was warned again by a dream to 
“turn aside into the parts of Galilee. ” l ‘ J In the Old Testament, Pharaoh had a warning 
dream of a famine which he was able to provide against 20 . And, to give a comprehensive 
example, dreams occupy a prominent part in modern folklore 21 . Such being the ease, 
the whole life of the Garos is one continual round of precautions against all the ills which 
human flesh is heir to. As soon as a man has a bad dream he collects a reed-like grass and 
goes to the village priest. The priest mutters certain incantations and beats the dreamer 
with the grass. Then the dreamer carries a cock to the nearest stream, kills it, and lets its 
blood fall into a toy boat ; the boat is launched, and as it starts, the dreamer bathes in the 
water. The object of all this is twofold ; the incantations, mock chastisement and 'the sacrifice 
appease the spirits, and the launching of the boat and the bathing in the water carry off 
the ill luck 22 . 

Not being content with driving away the misfortunes of one particular individual, the 
Garos attempt to expel all the accumulated ills of the year through the medium of a scapegoat 
in the form of an animal. For the cure of diseases sacrifices 2:i are resorted to, for who can 
doubt that illnesses are caused only when a certain spirit is enraged, and he takes his revenge by 
causing a malady to the malefactor ? The be! icf that sicknesses are caused by demons is so well- 
known to all students of anthropology that it is hardly necessary to say anything at all on the 
subject, and it will suffice to give one or two examples chosen at random from widely different 
parts. The natives of Central Australia believe that all sicknesses, from the simplest to the 
most complicated, from a headache or a slight indisposition to a cancer, are caused by the 
malign influences of an enemy either in human or in spirit form 24 . The Kei islanders believe 
that sicknesses are caused only when the spirits of ancestors are enraged at not receiving food, 
who therefore make people sick by obtaining their souls. 25 Among the Yoruba-speaking 
peoples of the Slave Coast the belief in sickness-causing demons is carried to an extreme. 

l" See Census of India, 1911, p. 130, “Map showing the Distribution of Animists.' 1 

18 A. C. Haddon, Head-Hunters, Black, While and Brown (London. 1901), p. 57. 

1 9 Matthew, ii, 13, 19, 22. '-'0 Genesis, xli, 15-30. 

21 Cf. A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology, passim. 

22 A. Playfair, The Garos, pp. 115 f. Encyclopedia oj RJiyion and Ei.'tiei, vol. viii (Edinburgh, 1913), 
p. 2S1. The Philistines made golden images of sores which plagued them and stowed them away in the aik 
(ISanaelv i, 4, 5). For various forms of driving out evils sec (.Sir) ,T. 0. Frazer, The Scapegoat, passim. 

23 For a masterly exposition of Sacrifice, see H. Huliert and .V. Mauss, “ Essai sur la nature et la fonc- 
tion du sacrifice,” IS Annie Sociologique, vol. ii (1897-1898). 

2* (Sir) B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1 899), p. 530. 

25 J.G.F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige r assert. tusschen Celebes en Papua (The Hague, 1886), pp. 221 sq| 
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When a child is ill, it is the demon within him that i» causing the illness ; the mother therefore 
makes small cuts in the sufferer's body, and inserts pepper in them. When the child cries 
out in agony, it is not really the child that is crying but the devil within him, and the more 
he suffers the quicker it will be forced to depart-®. The Dycks of Borneo are also firm 
believers in diseases being caused by demons 17 . In all these cases the remedy is to pacify 
the spirit within, and the demon will depart taking the disease with him. Therefore the 
Garos offer innumerable sacrifices whenever any one is ill. Besides these sacrifices, they annually 
observe certain ceremonies, not for the weal of individuals but in order to safeguard the whole 
community from the lurking dangers of the forest and fiom mishaps during the ensuing year. 
The principal of these sacrifices is the Aaony'ald ceremony. Close to the outskirts of every 
village are to be found a certain number of stones stuck in the ground, apparently without 
any method. These are known as usong, and on them are dsongi Via sacrifices performed. 
First of all a goat is sacrificed, and a month after a langur ( Entdlus monkey) or a bamboo rat. 
The animal chosen for the sacrifice has a rope fastened round its neck. It is led to every house 
in the village by two men, one on each side of it. It is taken inside every house while the 
villagers themselves beat the walls from the outside in order to drive out any malevolent 
demons that may be lurking there. When the round of the village has been made in this 
manner, the monkey or the rat is conducted to the outskirts of the village, is killed by a blow 
of the ddo (a large heavy curved knife), disembowelled, and then crucified on a bamboo set up 
for the purpose in the ground. Round the animal a chevavx de frise of bamboo stakes is 
made 2 **. The langur required for the sacrifice is h unted down some days previously, but if it be 
impossible to obtain one. a brown monkey or even a httluk (the black gibbon. Hylobates 
hoolook) may be used as the scapegoat in which all the evils of the villages are accumulated . 29 

Garo magic is not restricted only to the expulsion of evils or of diseases, but is practised 
for many other purposes. They often use a goat as a rain-charm'’ 0 . The great Garo 
sacrifice and festival of the year, the Wangdld or the Gurcndld, takes place when the harvest 
has been fully gathered in. It is celebrated by all sections of the Garos except the Duals 31 
and some plains Garos, and is the most festive season of the year. The v hole cost of the 
festival is borne by the v.okmd (headman), whose duty it is a ho to supply all the people 
participating in the festival with a pig and plenty of liquor. The Aka. wes and Chisaks of the 
north and north-east hills manufacture gure (Bengali : rjn'.rd. • horses '), out of pieces of 
plantain steins for ‘the body, and bamboo for the head and l egs. The night previous to the 
real festival the body of the " horse “ reposes in the nokmd's house, and dancing and singing 
goes on through the whole night, with only occasional pauses for refreshment and liquor. 
Sometimes these heads arc made of straw and covered with cloth. Alai . Playfair 32 saw one 
such “ horse's ” head elaborately ornamented with brass disks on both sides, brass eyes 
and wild goat's horns ; to the head were attached a number of brass bells. The head is 
mounted on a stick, and a man holds it in such a way that it comes up to tiie level of his 
chest. In order to relieve the man of the whole weight, two straps pass over his shoulders. 
The body of the “ horse ! ' is then built round his own body with straw and cloth, and for the 
tail a yak’s tail is used. Dressed in this fantastic style the man performs a wild dance with 

S6 A.H. Ellis, The Yiji uba-tpeaki’nj F/opUs of ir- ,''!ae • ('oust »J IF it Africa (tumlni. i.'-Ul), pp. 113sq. 

-7 (Sir) S. St. John, Life in the Foirsts of tin Fur East (Loudon. ititi2). vul. i. p. 217. C'f. DUtionari/ of 
Superstitions and Mythology, pp. 7f>, 229, s. rr. " Diser.'-i- ", " Sirkiu’-* " and authorities quoted there. 

28 Barricades were forme: ly required for safeguarding the property, hut now their only use seems to 
be tor warding off evils. 

29 A. Playfair. The Garo*. p. 92 ; (Sir) J. G . Frazer, 7 Scop- gout (London, 1920). pp. 20S sq. 

30 Cf. (Sir) J. G. Frazer. The Magi' ■ Art and the Evolution of Kings (London. 192U). vol. i, p. 291. In 
European superstition the Devil and the witches frequently assume th.r hum ot goats (M. A. Murray. T> t e 
Witch-Cult in Western Europe (Oxford, 1921]. pp. til. t>S sq.) and the power of ruin-making is attributed 
to witches (ib., p. 172 sq.). 

31 Dalu ? The Didu is a small caste of Garo affinities in Mymensingli. who now trace- descent through 
the male, but are known to have done so through the female only aljout fifty years ago. 

3 2 The Garos, pp. 94 sq. 
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shuffling steps, while the priest dances in front of him, and makes a pretence of beckoning the 
“ horse”. All the other guests of the nokma form a long queue behind the horse ”, and 
dance after it. When the first man gets tired another takes his place, and thus the dancing 
goes on through the whole night. “ A pleasant part of the performance is the pelting of the 
(jure with eggs.” Strictly speaking, this festival should last for three days and two nights, at 
the expiration of which period the body of the jure is thrown into the water, and the head 
preserved for another occasion. The people who come to witness the final scene of throwing 
the “ horse ” into the water bring rice with them, and a meal by the water’s edge closes the 
proceedings. During the festival it is a custom to mix flour and water, and for the assembled 
people to dip their hands in the mixture, and make handmarks on the walls and posts of the 
houses and on the backs of the guests. At first sight all this rigmarole seems to be absolutely 
meaningless ; but, as Sir James George Frazer has pointed out, it is undoubtedly a charm to 
ensure fertility as may be gathered from the pelting of the “ horse's ” head with eggs, and the 
throwing of the body in the water shews that it is also a rain-charm 33 . 

The Garos are especially interesting from the anthropological point of view as being one 
of the very few existing tribes where mother-kin still prevails. By mother-kin or mother- 
right, frequently but incorrectly termed matriarchate, is meant the system of tracing descent 
and transmitting property in the female line. Hartland has pointed out that the origin of 
mother-kin is to be found in the fact that paternity itself was not understood once, and not 
because of the uncertainty or impossibility of affiliating the children owing to polyandry, as w as 
once supposed. The Garos trace descent in the female line, but there is no indication that 
polyandry exists, or existed, among them. It is no doubt true that there was a time when 
the famih*, as we understand it to-day, did not exist, and a woman spent the whole of her life 
with her mother’s kindred who brought up any children that might be bom to her. But this 
we may presume from evidences at our disposal to have been very widespread 34 . Among the 
Garos the children belong to the mother's clan. The woman is the absolute owner of all the 
property, except self-acquired property. But that does not postulate that the husband has no 
right over his wife's property. During her lifetime he has full control over all she possesses, 
and he may appoint a person, called nokrong, " house-supporter ", to succeed him when be 
dies as the protector of the household and the manager of the property. The nokrong 
is usually the son of his sister who is married to one of his daughters, and comes to live in the 
house. When the husband dies, the son-in-law marries his mother-in-law. This last is in 
direct opposition to the custom of mother-in-law taboo 35 , originating in the fear of committing 
incest 38 , which is in force among practically all savage tribes to whom the mother-in-law is a 
much dreaded personage. As an almost parallel instance where the mother-in-law taboo 
is entirely disregarded it may be mentioned that among the Wahehe of former German East 
Africa, when a man is married he must sleep with the mother-in-law before he may cohabit 
with the wife 37 . If the wife of a Garo dies before her husband, or is divorced, without 
leaving any daughters, the wife's clan usually provides him with another wife who takes the 
property of the first wife, and thus keeps him in possession of the properly 3 **. 

33 Spirits oj the Corn and of the Will, vol. ii, p. 338 - if. p. 43, n . I. Compare Pansanias, viii. 37 and 
Frazer’s edition, vol. iv, pp. 375 sq. To give only a few European instances, rain-magic is practised bv the 
Russians, Serbians, Roumanians, .Macedonians, Wallachians, Armenians, and so on. " Som^ of these are of 
extreme simplicity, and consist merely of sprinkling water. 

31 Cf. E.T. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, vol. ii. p. 308. (Sir) J. Cl. Frazer, Adonis, At is Osiris 
(London, 1920), pp. 384-391 ; id., Totemism and E oogamy (London, 1910), vol. lii, n. 189 ; Col. (Sir) H. Yule, 
The. Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, 3rd ed., by H. Cordier, vol. i, p. 353. 

35 For mother-in-law taboo, compare (Sir) ,T. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, vol. iv. Index s v. 
“Mother-in-law”; E.T. Crawley, The Mystic Pose (London, 1903), pp. 399-114,- R. H. Codr'ino-ton’ The 
Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 282. 

36 cf. M. Mauss, “ Parents et plaisanteries,” Annuaire 1927-1928 (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes; 
Sciences Religieuses), p. 15. 

37 Rev. H. Cole, “Notes an the Wagogo,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xsxii (1901), 
p. 312. 

38 Census of India, 1911, p. 237. 
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With regard to totemisiu among the Caros little is known, although there is no doubt 
that they are cxogamous. The whole tribe is divided into makari, and the various sub- 
tribes are divided into kdchi or phratries. called Mardk and Sangmd (one of them has a third). 
These phratries arc exogamous, and it is forbidden for a mardk to marry a mardk, and for a 
sangmd to marry a sangmd. Sir James Frazer gives 39 an almost complete account of tote- 
mism as actually practised in India, but it is more than probable that the account given by 
him is not quite adequate, and it is likely that totemism was formerly much more prevalent 
than would appear from evidences w-e possess to-day. The extreme antiquity of totemism can 
hardly be denied, and we find that even the religions of Egypt, of Greece, of Italy and of Gaul 
“ are all impregnated with totemism." 40 Among most of the stone-age Australian natives 
the system of matrimonial institutions, which is so closely connected with totemism, is already 
in a process of decay. As compared with them the Garos are undoubtedly in a very high 
stage of culture ; and it is therefore quite reasonable to suppose that they have advanced not 
only in other respects but also in the matter of matrimonial institutions and of religious 
beliefs. There are many instances where the totems are no longer respected or perhaps for- 
gotten and exogamous groups have disappeared, but the fact remains that the Garos and many 
other tribes, among whom totemism is not found to-day. were once totemic and exogamous. 
The Garo phratries are again divided into mdchong or motherhoods, i.e., into exogamous groups, 
and at the present day the rule of exogamy based on the phratry is breaking down, and in its 
place the totemistic clan is cropping up 41 . 

The marriage customs of the Garos are remarkable for the unusual form of the wedding. 
As a rule the form of wedding among savage, or even semi-savage, tribes, is by capturing the 
bride. Among certain tribes there was once a great scarcity of women, and it was the custom 
among them to secure wives by raiding neighbouring tribes and actually capturing women 
and girls. Later the need vanished, but the custom continued ; and now-a-days the cap- 
ture of the bride is usually simulated. Among the Garos the procedure is reversed ; it is 
the bridegroom who is captured 43 . In all, or most, cases where the bride is captured, the hus- 
band feels he has a proprietary right over her. and she is treated more or less as his property. 
In the case of the Gftros it is the husband who is captured, but he does not pass into thesubjec- 
tionof his wife, neither is he considered inferior to her in any way. The only visible result of the 
custom is that the position of the Garo woman is considerably better than among most primi- 
tive tribes, owing no doubt to this form of marriage as well as to the prevalence of mother-kin 
among them. Pre-marital laxity is allowed to girls at least in theory if not in practice, but 
Hindu influence is getting more and more, and as a rule it is not tolerated any longer. After 
certain great festivals young men and women or girls are allowed to sleep together as a charm 
for enhancing the fertility of the soil ; but generally speaking it is looked on with disfavour, 
and even these special occasions are falling into disuse 43 . Polyandry is unknown among 
them ; polygyny exists merely in theory but, except in the case mentioned above, is of very 
rare occurrence. Garo society is undergoing great changes at the present moment by coming 
into contact with various foreign peoples, and the American Catholic Mission is at the moment 
of writing (June, 1928) carrying on vigorous propaganda work among them, which will 
probably result, if not in their being proselytized, at least in their losing many of their 
interesting rites and customs. 

3° Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, chapter X. 

10 S. Roinach, Orpheus, a General History oj Bdijlons. tr. by Florence Simmonds (London and New 
York, 1909), pp. 15 sq., ISO sq. 

11 A. Playfair, Thr Garos, pp. 64-07 ; Census oj India, 191 1, p- 253. 

42 A. Playfair, The Garos, p. 07 ; Col. Dalton. Descriptive Ethnology oj Bengal, p. 64 ; (Sir) J. Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury), The Origin oj Civilization awl the Primitive Condition oj Man. p. 126. Hc.ripada Rav, 
*- Garoder Katha, ” Prabdsi .Lrstha, 1333. p. 2S6 ; V Ethnologic du Bengal c, p. 42. 

43 A. Playfair, The Garos. p. 6S. For Garo customs, see Godwin Austin, "The Claro Hill Tribes,” 
Journal oj the Anthropological Institute , vol.i. (1871). 
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VEDANTA AND CHRISTIAN PARALLELS. 

I!v A. COVJNR.U'HARYA SV AMIN. 

(< 'on'hr'til J'njiii col. LYll.p. ISO.) 

The Word is God. 

To Vedanta, the word (which is philologically the English for the ancient Aryan Vedic 
word, Veda), is the Veda, and Veda is Sanit'.ana or Ancient or without beginning. Hence 
the authority : — - 

‘ Anadi-nidhanu hy eshu ml; utsrishta Svayambhuvd 
i.e., this word or vdl; (the Veda) has neither beginning nor ending ; and it is an emanation 
from ‘ the Self-Existing. ' Thus the word was with God and it came from God. God is 
svayam-bhu , or the Existent by virtue of itself : being the causa causorum (or causa sui, 
exactly (esse sui). In another place it is written : 

■ Eta°ya ma'ato bludasya nisvasitam etad yad Rig-V edali ,’ 
i.e., ‘ this Veda (wur.l) is the breathing or the breath of the Great Being Breath is metaphori- 
cal. It means life. It means mind, ultimately having the connotation Spirit. Bhiita means 
the being or existence which is (more abstractly, quiddity) and which is always ; and mahat 
means the great. Hence real into Undo is equivalent to Brahman. Philosophically, that which 
is beyond time, beyond space, and beyond thing (vaslu). ' Beyond thing ' connotes causation, 
that is to say that God is not an object caused by any other object or thing, but the Causer 
of all things, the causa cm sorum (• pi:ioz<-). Scholiasts may pursue the subject further as 
investigated in the Pine a and the f'tiacj Mhndihsds. The latter is the Brahma Sutras of 
Badarayana Vyasa.and its commentaries by accredited traditional apostle? of Vedic lore. In 
this treatise is the Sutra for example : 

■ Ala cca cha nityalcam, ’ 

i.e., ‘hence (or for reasons assigned), the Veda (Word) is eternal ( nitya ).’ Hence we have 
God, who is Self-existent, and with Him, the Word (Veda) eternally abides. We have here 
a living God. a dy ramie God. or a God in incessant play or display, (kaleidoscopic so to say). 
The kaleidoscope has certain materials which are stable and constant, quantitatively. But 
as we turn the toy about, different groupings take place, exhibiting different patterns, sym- 
metries and beau tie*. Taking God to be the prima substans. simple or complex, we may 
conceive of His play, display, exhibition or manifestation as the Universe, which unceasingly is 
kaleidoscopic in character, or the qualitative panorama of the quantitative Brahman. The quali- 
tative is the condition, mood, mode, aspect or phase or function of the quantitative substans or 
the substrate, the adhisthana. The truism embodied in the following Sruti will now be clear. 

‘ Sncyrl-Chaiid ramasan dic'd d yathd piirvam ah al pay at' 
i.e., ‘ the Maker (Creator or Evolvent) made the sun and the moon (which two luminaries do 
duty for all creation of the Universe synecdochically), as they were before.’ Hence we have 
here a recast. ro-shuflTng, or re-distribution or re-adjustment of materials or elements which 
ever exist. Also it is clear that the re-ad just meats connote periods. Hence between one 
re-adjustment and the successive one, there is a rhythmic cycle or evolution or revolutions, 
which arc spatio-temporal systems, moving in curve? and having their individual loci and foci, 
and incessantly dissolving and composing, in the limitless expanse (metaphysically) of the 
bosom of Brahman. 


Mythologically . rah. Word (Veda) is made a male under the persona of the four-faced 
Brahma (the DemiargO— the four-faces implying a/f-know ledge— and female under the 
persona of Saras vat i. whose pictures are familiar to scholars of mythology. Sarasvati, who 
has the Bible (scriptures) in one hand and the rind (the typical Indian stringed musicai in- 
strument) in the other. She is the wife of Brahma— the Demiurge. The primal Urge is 
Bra h nun oi Aara\ana, from wiioso lotus-like navel (lotus is figurative for kosmos), the 
Demi -Urge the auxiliary worker (creator), emerges. Yah is identified in other Vedic contexts 
with Sri or Lakshmi. The musical instrument represents the music or the symphony of the 
spheres, rising and falling in rhythmic cadences. We have thus the word as the breath or vibration 
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of the deity, and this respiration is the kosmog in rhythmic musical periodicities (the 
Vina ). 1 Language is the vdk or retch or word, the book or Bible in the hands of Sarasvati ; 
and music is the find in her other hand. The nt.rus between colour, sound or music is 
scientifically proved to-day : for the colours in the spectrum are but results of variations in 
the electro-magnetic vibrations of light. The emotions of man have colour, shape, format. 
The law in Heaven is hymning hallelujahs-—' dal sdma (jai/an uate.' 

Reverting to parallels, the significant Joliannian utterance in the Holy Bible may be 
compared with the Veclantic idea of word above explicated : viz.. : In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God. and the word was God.' The second Christian article of 
religion may now be consulted. It begins : ' The son which is the word of the Father, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father : the very and eternal God. and of one substance with 
t he Father, took man's nature in the womb of the blessed virgin of her substance.' So that 
two whole and perfect natures, that is to sav. the Godhood ( eci'c tints) and Manhood (cc<e homo ) 
were joined together in one person, never to be divided. Whereof is one Christ, very God and 
very Man : who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his father to us. 
and to be a sacrifice not only for original guilt, but also for all actual sins of men. 

In this the first idea is the identity of the Word with the Son. This will be clear from the 
relationship of Word represented by Brahma, the Demiurge, to God represented by NarAyana, 
standing as the Son to the Father respectively. Next the taking ' of man's nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin, etc..’ is reminiscent of the ancient doctrine of the AvatAras or Incarnations. 
Here arc expressions and illustrations to this effect. In the Bhajarathjitu it is written : 

! Mama i/onir Mahatl -Brahma Uismin tjarhham dailhdmi/ Alt am ’. 
i e„ « This vast material (maternal figuratively) nature of mine is the womb in which I form 
mv embryo '. That maternal nature is certainly the Virgin : and God the Father or the 
paternal nature enters it and is now- manifest as in -carnation, on em -bodied tie**. This united 
nature represents Godhood and Manhood combined. This is the expression oft lie Indian 
Scriptures. For illustration, we find it stated in the Rdmdt/ana : 

• V rrhi-V cthjc Parr Pumsi jdte. Da taralh -alma je 
Yedah Pntrhrtasdtl thtl -saksfidt hid tndt/an -dlma ndf 
i.e.. ' when God the Superlative Person (Father) appeared as the Son of DaSuratha. the Word 
(Veda) took the form of Ramayana '. so that the Word is the Son who is incarnate in the 
Virgin. Rama is said to be the Son of his mother Kausalya : and Kausalya is Virgin by 
reason of her partaking of the holy food arising out of the sacrifice performed, the pulra-kum- 
eshti. And Sri Krishna says, He is the Word itself incarnate, and He a /ij, tar-, (epipham ) as 
the Son in the Eastern horizon of Devaki (‘■Derakl j>thra-sa)uUtt/di/ihit '). 

l Here the Rosin neiun theory of music may not he out of place. Hargrave Jennings writes in his 
llosit ntrinin thus The whole world is taken as a musical instrument ; that is. a chromatic sensible in- 
•liument. The common axis or pole of the world celestial is intersected — where this superior diapason, or 
heavenly concord or chord, is divided. — hy the spiritual Sun. or centre of sentience, livery mail has a little 
spark (sun) in his own bosom (‘ nuitiiaiejotnin-mutUitivtih ", lilt. (li.). Tunc is only proti acted consciousness, 
became there is no world out of the mind conceit ing it (i f. the modern philosophical speculation of all spaliu- 
temporal kosmic systems as events in the mind of Cod. or emergences from H s consciousness, or the Vedtin- 
lie conception of Time as the product of Deity: 1 Itriltn stt pnrhntr Ultra, mi lulu* tatra rtti prtthhtiU '). 
Kaillily music is the faintest tradition of the angelic state ; it remains in the mind of man as the dream 
of, and the sorrow for, the lost paradise. Music is yet. master of the man’s emotions and therefore of the 
man. Heavenly music is produced from impact, upon the paths of the planets, which stand as chords or 
strings, by the cross-travel of the sun from note to note, as from planet to planet : and earthly music is mi- 
croseopieally an imitation of the same, and a relic of heaven the faculty of recognition arising from the 
same supernatural musical efflux which produced the planetary bodies, in motived projection from the sun 
in the centre, in their evolved, proportional harmonious order. The Rosierucians taught that the ‘•harmony 
of the spheres “ is a true thing, and not simply a poetic dream. : all nature like a piece of music being pio- 
dueed by melodious combinations of the cross-movement of the holy light playing or or the lines of the 
planets : light flaming as the spiritual ecliptic, or the glailiimot the Archangel Michael, to the extremities of 
the Solar system. Thus are music, colours and language allied. 
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As to the suffering by crucifixion, etc., and reconciliation of the soul with the Father (God), 
all the stories of the Avataras bear witness. Two typical passages to this effect may suffice : — 

(1) l Yoga-l:$hemam vahdmy Aham’=l take up all the burdens, and 

(2) ' Sarva-papebliyo m6kshayishydmi'=l shall remit from all sins. (Bh. Ot.). 

The remission is for all sins (rnrra) and the future tense mokslmyifthydmi indicates the role of 
remission affecting all futurity. 

Sita-Devi(representingthe motherhood of God) sacrifices in the Fire, finally, after all her 
sufferings in separation from the Father (Rama-iucarnation). and up to the point of suicide 
(veny-udgrnthana) and resurrection is typical ot the end and purpose of the world-drama. 
The purpose is the ! death and burial ' of the temporal leading to the resurrection, the spiritual 
state. This is voiced by Sri Krishna thus: ‘mama sddharmya m-dgatuh ’ = ' Recotne of mv 
(divine) nature', forsaking or, dead from, human nature. The world-drama has thus the 
teleology of human nature becoming sublimated to di\ ine nature. Hence nature )>v derivation 
itself (the son) is divine or of one substance with the Father or Heavenly Father (Dyanh-pita. 
Zeus-pater, Jupiter). 

‘ Death and burial ’ have physical signification. The death or burial is that of the 
selfish or lower nature in man. This should die or give place to selflessness, or self-effacement 
in the way stated in the Bhagavadgltd (ad libitum). Jesus Christ exhorted men to die before 
thej’ found life. These expressions have spiritual value, not the literal, physical meaning 
thereof. Resurrection is the change of the attitude of mind, a change of the heart, in short, 
spiritual conversion. This is attunement (or man in tune with God) following atonement. 

The atonement function is fulfilled by the mother, which is the .son. which is tutorial in 
character, the Guru or Acharya of the Vedanta. This function is personified as the Sri or 
Lakshmi, the mediatrix. Lakshmi is the Logos, the each . rdk or word ; and the Logos is the 
Immaculate Incarnation, according to the Vedantic truism : ‘ a-jdyamdno bahudhd rijdyate.' 
Logos is. for mythology Lakshmi and for philosophy the Word or language, which puts our 
inner self in communication with the external world — the medium which is intercessory. 

‘ Lux is the Logos ’ say the Bosirruciam (p. 43, by Hargrave Jennings). 

Scholars may follow up these parallels further by reading the treatise Srl-Yarham 
Bhnihana by Lokacharya and my article on >ri, the Holy Ghost or Paraclete in the 7'heosa- 
phisf for 1915. The function of the Logos is compared to that of sun-light as compared with 
the sun which is God the Father, the light being the mother (prabhd-prabhdrdn ira). or as 
the fragrance of the flower (pushpa-parimala-ral). 

The fundamental conceptions involved in this parallel are the consubstantialitv of God 
and His manifestations: the mediatorial nexus between the immaculate conception of the 
Godhead (avataras or manifestations) and the sublimation, transmutation or elevation of the 
human into the divine nature — the atonement. The whole idea shows a kosniic wheel in 
which all parts must co-operate to achieve a blissful ending pre-figured by the Deity. Whoso fails 
to co-operate in this divine process becomes useless and is dropped out. So says Sri Krishna ■ 

‘ Evam pravartitam chakram ndmivarlayat-lha yah. 

Aghayur indriy-aramo mogham Pdrtha sa jhati (Bh. 61.). 

Anuvartana= co-operation, or working in tune with Providence. Who fails is a kosmie 
failure, answering perhaps to: Kshipamy ajasram asubhdn dmrich-v-era yonishu (Bh. 61) 

Where it is clear that failure is not extinction — for the soul by hypothesis is eternal but 

relegation to a state, extrication from which is to be begun de novo, taking reons once more 
Examples of immaculate conception in Indian tradition are legion. Brahma is bom from 
the lotus-navel of Naravana, Brahma has many mind-born sons. Agastva is vessel-born (kum- 
bhasambhava): Prithu was engendered by friction from the right arm of his dead father Vena (a 
parthenogenetic fact found by science to be in nature); all the AvatAras are ayonija or asexual • 
so is Sita Devi and Draupadi, th'e Dravidian saints, Bhfita, Saro, Mahadahvaya, Prananatha. 
Goda-devi, etc. Thus stands Parallel No. 2, between Vedanta and Christian thought. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

{Continued from page 90.) 

8. The Wandering Soul. 

In that mine of folklore, The Story of Vidushala. there is a neat reference, on p. 64, to 
the non-Aryan idea of the Wandering Soul. The hero miraculously saves the maiden 
daughter of king Adityasena of Ujjayini from being made into a human sacrifice, and 
goes with her through the air (as a royal accomplishment by the way) to her home by night. 
In the morning king Adityasena (p. (it) '• had Yidu-hnka brought before him from his 
daughter's apartment, escorted all the way by her soul, which followed him out of affection.” 
This may be read as poetic hyperbole for gratitude and affection, but in Somadeva's time 
it woulfl be quite a natural proceeding on the part of the princess’s Wandering Soul, 
an idea borrowed from the FaT Eastern immigrants, then of long standing in India. 

9. Metamorphosis. 

The idea of the Wandering Soul, i.c., of a soul that can wander into other bodies and 
return to its own, leads naturally to that of Metamorphosis by Transmigration, as we shall 
see by an illuminating quotation from p. 20 in the main story. Yaugandharayana . the 
minister of the king of Vatsa, wants to rouse his master to energy against Brahmadatta, 
the king of Benares, and he gets the queen, Yasavadatta. to aid him in the following manner. 
He made her (p. 20) " assume the appearance of a Brahman woman, having given her a 
charm which enabled her to change lur shape. And h“ made Yasantaka (another Kshatriva 
minister) one-eyed and like a Brahman boy. As for himself, he (a Kshatriva) in the same 
way assumed the appearance of an old Brahman. Then that mighty minded one took the 
queen, after she had assumed that appearance, and accompanied by Yasantaka. set out 
leisurely for the town of Magadha. And so Yasavadatta left her house in bodily presence 
along the road, though she wander- cl in spirit to her husband.” Here we have Metamor- 
phosis in its simplest form of disguise accompanied by the Wandering Soul. 

In the volume quick change from mortal to immortal is common. A typical instance 
occurs on p. 236. when in The Story of the Golden City , Saktideva. the Brahman hero, is asked 
bv Vitidurekha, his Vidyadhari. i.e., immortal wife, to cut out her unborn child (as above 
noted), and when he had done <o, • that Brahman quickly became a Yidyadhara and 

Yindurekha that moment disappeared.” In this ease Mr. IVnzer has a footnote : " This 

sudden transformation is doubtless tube attributed to the magical power of steel,” and then 
he descants at large on the precautions to be observed in birth-chambers (pp. 166-169). " No 

sooner had Saktideva seized the child by its throat with his hand than it became a sword in 
his hand, like the long hair of Good Fortune seized by him with an abiding grasp.” Here 
we have Metamorphosis in execlsis. 

Transformation of man into animals is common in all folktales. On p. 147 in Jimuta • 
I'dlutna 8 Adventures in a Former Birth, we have an instance of the well-known Lion Trans- 
formation in Indian folk story. The hero (p. 143) " >aw a young lady of wonderful 
beauty riding upon a lion. ’ On p. 14-3 " that maiden dismounts from the lion,” and in tho 
end she marries the hero : " and that lion on which my wife had ridden, having witnessed 

the. marriage, suddenly, before the eyes of all, assumed the form of a man,” and proceeded 
to explain that he was a Vidyadhara under a curse. 

On p. 127 So made va gives a story in the main talc to adorn the Brahmanieal teaching 
that hunting is a vice. In this talc I’ajqnlu of the Mahabhdrata ” let fly an arrow and slew 
a hermit of the name of Arindama, who was sporting with his wife, in the form of a deer,” 
and thereby incurred the well-known curse, which resulted in the great war of ancient times. 
The tragedy of the human being in the form of a deer is, however, as common in European 
as in Indian legend. 
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In The Story of Ahahjd (pp. 4Gf ) we have a rather muddled account of a deceitful woman 
being condemned temporarily to be turned by a curse into " the awful condition of a stone.” 
This specks of Metamorphosis is common in Folklore, but much reliance cannot be placed 
on this instance. 

10. Mortal and Immortal Love. 

Instance after instance occurs in this volume of the love of immortal (Vidyadhari) girls 
for mortal mm, owing to the case with which both hero and heroine can assume and dispense 
with immortality ; on pp. 31 if. wc have a version of the well-known Story of Vrvan, an im- 
mortal of another kind, an Apsaras. who loved Pururavas, a mortal king. He, as a devoted 
tv or shipper of Vishnu, could traverse heaven as well as earth without opposition." In this 
version lie meets Nandana, “ the garden of the gods." At pp. 24,3 IT. Mr. Pcnzer has a fine 
Appendix on this story, where he points out (p. 2-3.3) the lesson of it in words that are worth 
quoting. " In no version is the lesson, which is intended to be conveyed, lost sight of. A 
mortal love and marriage is all very nice and proper, but it is only temporary. There is a 
far greater goal to be obtained — that of immortality — and until the mere mortal has realised 
the necessity to strive after something higher and finer, he cannot hope to enjoy the lasting 
fruit of a passionate love.” 

11. The Water Spirit. 

In The Story of Vidilihalca the hero goes to sea (p. 71), and the ship (p. 72) was stopped 
suddenly, when it reached the middle of the ocean, as if it were held by something. And 
when itdid not move, though the sea was propitiated with jewels, . . . the hero (Vidushaka) 

descended into the midst of the sea under the ship. And there he saw a giant asleep, and 
he saw that the ship was stopped by his leg. So he immediately cut oil his leg with his sword, 
and at once the ship moved on, freed from its impediment." 

Northern Indians in Kashmir in Somadeva s day can never have had any knowledge of 
the sea except through literature, and one naturally doubts the Indian origin of this tale. 
At auy rate, propitiating the sea with gifts in time of trouble is a world-wide seamen's plan 
of very long standing, and the idea of a miraculous leg or arm interfering with a ship i, 
equally old in European sea-lore. Here we seem to see an influence, which, though Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan, is from outside India. 


12. Tree Spirits. 

In The Story of Phalabkuli (p. 9G) we read that Somadatta, a Brahman, "desired to 
practise husbandry, and went to a forest [which in India includes any uncultivated arca| 
on a lucky day to find a piece of ground suitable for it. There lie found a promising piece of 
ground, . ■ - and in the middle of it he saw an aicallha(ptpat) tree of great size 


He said : I am a faithful votary of that being, whoever he may be. that presides over this tree 
and walking round the tree, so as to keep it on his right, he bowed before it. Then he yoked 
a pair of bullocks, and recited a prayer for success, and after making an oblation to that tree 
he began to plough there.' The result of this worship was that (p. 97) ” a voice came out. 
of that aivillhi tree : ' O Somadatta, I am pleased with thee,' " and then the voice proceeded 
to give him advice that led to great advancement in life for him. The point of interest here 
is that the tree-worship was evidently of the spirit that resided in the tree. 

In The Story of SowiprabM. Guhachandra, a merchant of Pataliputra (Patna) marries 
the hero, and finds (pp. 42 f.) on the trunk of a [nyajrodhcr, banyan] tree a heavenly maiden , 
likehiswife in appearance, seated on a splendid throno .... And then Guhachandra saw* 
his wife ascend that very tree and sit down beside that lady, occupying half her throne. While 
he was contemplating these two heavenly maidens of equal beauty sitting together, it seemed 
to him as if that night were lighted by three moons."’ In the sequel the two maidens turn 
out to be immortals and sisters, and Guhachandra, after remarking that this was no dream 
but (p. 43) " the expanding of the bloom from the bud of association with the wise, which 
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springs from the tree of right conduct and gives promise of appropriate fruit. In his case, 
with further miraculous intervention, it was happiness with an immortal wife. Here it is 
not the tree, but the spirit in the tree, which is the cause of power. 

12-a. The Wishing Tree. 

In Burma the tree-spirit and the tree-maiden are very commonly worshipped superna- 
tural beings (vide. Temple, The, Thirty Seven Xnts), and in all the circumstances one cannot 
help suspecting that the powers of the Wishing Tree, already noticed in these remarks (seo 
above) are in reality due to the power of the spirit dwelling in it. 

12-b. The Miraculous Child : c. Illumination : d. Speech at Birth : 
e. Walking at Birth. 

The above quotations are now followed by others referring to several points in Folklore, 
and describe a miraculous child, that illuminates its surroundings and walks and speaks at 
birth. As regards the illuminating power of female beauty, it is of common occurrence both 
in European and Asiatic Folklore. On [>. 03 a princess is spoken of as ■'illuminating with 
her beauty the whole region," as if this were a common attribute of princesses. Other quota- 
tions could be added. 

At p. 39 in The Story of Soiti'tprahhd. a girl child covers the whole of the attributes. The 
Mile, Chandra prabha, " of a great merchant, Dharmagupta," of Pataliputra (Patna) "became 
pregnant and brought forth a daughter [Soma prabha], beautiful in all her limbs. That girl, 
as soon as she was born, illuminated the chamber with her beauty, spoke distinctly, and got 
up and sat down.’’ 

It will be thus seen that speaking, walking and illuminating at birth are spoken of as 
“ the signs " of a Miraculous Child. Mr. Penzer gives many instances from European Folklore, 
and from the point of view of the Miraculous Child, the whole question may lx- north further 
enquiry. 

13. The Fire Sacrifice and Immortality. 

At pp. 2+ j If. Mr. Penzer in an Appendix discusses at length the very old legend of Urvnii 
air! Pnrnrarti, and on p. 2+S he notices that one of the points in it is ' the Fire-Sacrifice as 
a means of achieving Immortality." After going through the incident in the tale, from which 
the above point is evolved, he writes (p. 2o7) : ” I think we can regard the tire-incident of 
tlv story of Urvasi and Pururavas as showing the great symbolical significance of the Fire- 
Xaeritiee as a nvuvus of obtaining Svarga. the Abode of the Blessed, and ensuring a final state 
of Immortality. 

At pp. 100 tf. th”re is a remarkable mythological tale of the Birth of Kdrttikeyn. the 
Hindu God of War. as a miraculous offspring of Siva, through the action of Agni. the C»od 
of Fire. Karttikeya is a derivative term and means belonging to the Krittikas. or the Pleiades, 
and th'‘ st >ry of his connection with Siva and Agni seems to be explicable only on the assump- 
tion of the meaning of the Fire-Sacrifice as a means of attaining Immortality. 

In this story (p. 101) Siva is so long engaged in "the sport of love with Emu [Parvati] 
the daughter of Himalaya that the gods are disturbed and call on Agni to intervene. *' So 
he went to Siva and bv his heat stopped Siva from his amorous play . . . . w ho ns the 

impulse arose in him. deposited his seed in the fire. Neither the Fire nor I’nia was able to bear 
this. Til- g >d less, distracted with angw and grief, said : ' I have not obtained a son from 
you after all. And Siva said to her : ' An obstacle has arisen in this matter, because you 

neglected to worship Ganesa, the Lord of Obstacles [also of Beginnings]. Therefore adore him 
now that a son may speedily be born to us in the fire (p. 102).’ " It m ill be seen then that 
the son was Etna's [Parvati’s] only vicariously. The story also raises the point of Urua’s 
status as a goddess, as she had to worship Ganesa to get her desires. She was not then Devi, 
the Supreme Goddess, but merely a concubine, of Siva. Was she thus regarded in Somadeva's 
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day 1 Or was he aware that any kind of !i divine ’’ story would go down in the old mediaoval 
Court of Kashmir ? 

The story runs on : :l When thus addressed by Siva (p. 102), the goddess worshipped 
Gancsa and the tire beeame pregnant with that germ of Siva. Then, bearing the embryo of 
Siva, the tire shone ever in the day, as if the sun had entered into it. And then it discharged 
into the Ganges the germ difficult to bear. . . . and when the Ganas, Siva's [immortal] 

attendants, after a thousand years had developed it, it beeame a boy with six faces. Then, 
drinking milk with his six mouths from the breasts of the six Krittikas [Pleiades] appointed 
by Gauri [a name of Uma or Parvati] the boy [Karttikeya] grew big in a few days.” 
Eventually there was war between Karttikeya and Indra, but it was made up by Siva, and 
Indra consecrated ” by ablutions Karttikeya as general of his forces. So he became the 
God of War. 

The story is nowhere clear, and So made va tells it as a reason for worshipping Gancsa. 
He is confused throughout and, among other incompatibilities, calls (p. 103) Karttikeya a 
son of Gauri. In reality the story’ seems to be based on the idea of Immortality being attain- 
able through the fire, i.e., through the Fire-Sacrifice. 

14. The Water of Immortality. 

In his version of the legend of Karttikeya So made va in hesitating fashion puts forward 
the theory that Immortality is attainable through the Fire- Sacrifice, and it will have been 
observed that lie connects the Water with the Fire in the story by making the Fire discharge 
the germ of Immortality into the Water, i.e., the Ganges. Somadeva has, however, more 
to say about the Water of Immortality, and in The Story of Jimulavdhana s Adventured in a 
Former Birth (pp. 150 ff.) we hear a good deal ol the Water of Immortality in connection 
with the legend of Garuda. The story commences with The Dispute about the Colour of the 
Sun's Horses. Kadrii and Viriata, the two wives of Kasyapa “ had (p. 150) a dispute as thr 
colour of the sun’s horses,” a statement which is by way of taking back the story as far as 
possible. Kadru, the Mother of the Snakes, by a trick with their help wins, and ‘‘ according 
to an agreement that the one who was wrong should become the slave of the other,” enslaves 
her eo- wife \inata. \ inata was the mother of Garuda, the irreat hero in the form of a bird, 
and " the snakes, being afraid, said to him : ' O Garuda. the gods have begun to churn 
the sea of milk, [this connecting the legend with another very ancient and well-known one] ; 
bring the nectar thence and give it to us as a substitute, and then take your mother awav, 
for you are the chief of heroes.” The* nectar was anirita, the Nectar of Immortality, 
(p. 155). 

Then follows a longer story as to how Garuda. " who had obtained the nectar by his 
own valour, ” played a trick on the snakes by offering to place ” the vessel of nectar on a }>ure 
bed of darbha [kusa] grass, ” and then carrying it oil’ again ; so that the snakes “in despair 
licked that bed of darbha grass, thinking there might be a drop of spilt nectar on it. The 
effect was that their tongues were split, and they became double tongued for nothing (p. 152).” 
Garuda next proceeded to destroy the snakes, and the story then goes on to an attempt by 
Jinnitaviihana to save one of the snakes from Garuda. Finally, Garuda, " brought the Nectar 
of Immortality from heaven and sprinkled it along the shore of the sea (pp. 155 f.).” Mr. 
Penzer (p. 151) refers the reader to Ghauvin, Bibliographic da Ouvraijes Arabs for the Eau de 
Jouvence, and on p. 155 gives further references in Europe to the Water of Life. 

Now this Water of Life or of Immortality still plays a considerable part in modern India, 
and is closely mixed up with the ever-living .Saint (ZindA Pir) or Hero, believed in there 
in every part of the country. It is, therefore, of some consequence to trace the origin of the 
idea. One would like to know for certain whether it is Indian or an absorption into India 
from the West. Years ago I made a large number of notes on the subject, which I am 
publishing in this Journal as research information in a series of remarks oti “ Buddermok&n.” 
This is a common name among sailors round the Indian coasts for shrines to their patron 
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saint, who is Badru’d-din Aulia of Chittagong, and in his turn mixed up with Khwaja Khizar, 
who in his turn again is Al Khidhr. the great Water Saint. On enquiry I soon found myself 
on a quest after the Water God of the early Aryans {and perhaps of the early Semites as well), 
as Al Khidhr is a Muslim hero, and is moreover connected with the Asiatic legend of Alexander 
the Great and the Well of Immortality, and with Mehtar Ilyas (the Prophet Elijah or Elias) 
of Russia and Eastern Europe. Al Khidhr, the ever-green. is the prototype of the Ever- 
living Saint, the Zinda Pir, Immortality in that form being applied practically to every saintly 
or supernatural hero. Muslim or Hindu, in modern Northern India at any rate. The biblio- 
graphy of the subject seems endless, and through it is a formidable enquiry to tackle seriously, 
one cannot but hope that an indefatigable worker, such as Mr. Pcnzcr, may find an opport unity 
to give us an explanatory note on it. 

15. Summoning by Thought. 

In folktales spirits and supernatural beings or objects are summoned by various methods, 
but in the Kathd Sari I Sngara a common method of summoning is simply by thinking of the 
object wanted. In the Si try of Yidiinhaka, the hero " obtains a splendid sword from a divinity 
and has only to think of it, and it comes to him (p. 58). " On p. 72 in the same story 
'' the sword of the Fire God eame [to the same hero] with a thought (pp. 74 f. ).' and on p. 78 
“a Rakshasa [demon] eame to him the moment he was thought of.” In vol. I. p. 00, 
a friendly Rakshasa appears to Vararuchi "on thought.” 

This very simple method of summoning a supernatural friend seems to be confined to 
this collection of stories, and it would at any rate hi' worth enquiring if this is really 
the ease. 

16. The Home ol the Blest. 

In that mine of folklore The Story of Yiduxbnka we read (p. 67) " that a certain friend 
. . . . named Yogesvari. came to Bhadra [the hero's immortal Vidyfulhari wife] : and said 
to her in secret .... thereisagreat mountain named Udaya, the land of the Siddhas.” 
This mountain lies beyond ” the shore of the Eastern sea. The Siddha in ordinary Hindu 
mythology is a semi-divine being endowed with supernatural faculties, and the term is also 
used to denote a specially holy personage. In this volume (p. Ill) he is an independent 
immortal : " once on a tinm a Siddha. tha 1 roamed the air. with whom he [the hero of the story 
of Snndnraka and the W itches] had struck up a friendship, gave him a spell for descending from 
the air. It may be noted also that, in this tale, immortals like the Vidyadharas and the 
Siddhas are restricted to certain areas on the earth for all their superhuman powers. 

In the search bv the Bra liman Saktideva for the Hidden City, we find (p. 190) : " There 

is a country named Kampilya. and in it there is a mountain named Uttara [the North], and on 
it there is a hermitage. There dwells mv (Suryatapxs. a hermit of the Vindhva range] elder 
br ither named Dirghatapas : go to him. he being old may perhaps know of that [the Golden j 
city. So the hero goes on to the Eastern lands, to the Land of the Siddhas. 

Mr. Penzer gives many instances of the Beautiful Palace of the Sun, which is North of 
the Earth, in European folktales. The Islands of the Blest in the West arc common in folklore, 
European and Asiatic, and here we have the East and the North as the situation of the 
Home of the Blest. May it not Iv that story-tellers have always situated it at a spot beyond 
the reach of their audience 1 

17. Unintentional Injury. 

In the story of Jhnntavdhanax Adventures in a Former Birth, at p. 147, " a Yidyadhara 
named Chitrangada explains that he was cursed by the liishi Narada to become a lion, 
because when he " was going along the middle of the river [Ganges], for fear of disturbing the 
ascetics [on its banks], my garland by accident fell into its water’s. Then the hermit Narada. 
who was under the water, suddenly rose up. and, angry because the garland had fallen on his 
back, cursed me in the following words : ‘ On account of this insolence, depart, wicked one ; 
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thou shalt become a lion,’ " and so on. This is unreasonable enough, but the terrible con- 
sequences of absolutely unintentional injuries is, as Mr. Penzer shows, common in Folklore. 
May it be a reference to the observation of the effects of chance mistakes in ordinary human 
life' ? 

18. Portents: Twitching, Itching, Sneezing. 

On p. 144 again the hero of Jimiitavahana's Adventures in a Former Birth was awaiting 
his immortal bride, and " her arrival was heralded by his right eye throbbing, as if through 
eagerness to meet her."' Here Mr. Penzer remarks that involuntary twitchings and itchings 
of any part of the body are looked on everywhere with great superstition, and that in India 
the omens in the ease of men and women are reversed. He also [Joints out that omens from 
sneezing go back as far as the very old legend of Urmii and P urn rants. But on the whole 
iSomadeva does not rely much on omens to help him in developing his tales. 

19. Love-sickness and Death. 

This is a universal folktale theme and turns up in The Story of the Loving Couple who 
Died of Separation, where a young merchant of Mathura started on a commercial journey 
and found as soon as he had left that his wife did not follow him. She had been too timid, 
"so her breath left her body (p. 0)." He returned when he- heart! of this, and " took her 
in his arms and wept over her. and immediately the vital .spirits left his body.” There is 
not much pathos in the story as Somadeva tells it. and for once his text is poor. But Mr. 
Penzer shows us in a footnote that Hindu literature has. more mto. analysed " Love-sickness " 
in detail and produced a list of the steps, ending in Death. There is nothin", in fact, which 
the literary Hindu has not tried to analyse*. 

20. Taboos. 

As in the case of Portents. Somadeva is not lavish in the use of Taboos in liis tales. The 
idea is, of course, common enough in Indian custom, as Mr. Penzer points out in his remarks 
on Rahu and the Eclipses, p. 82. The earliest known example occurs in the story of Urvaii 
and Purnravas, where an immortal bride tells her mortal husband that he is not to let her see 
him naked, and when he does so inadvertently she disappears (pp. 24.7 f.). In The Story of 
the Golden City the immortal Yidvadhari bride. Chandraprahha. puts a similar Taboo on 
Saktideva. her mortal husband . W hile you remain alone in this palace, you must by no 
nvans ascend the middle terrace (p. 222). But he goes there out of curiosity, " for men 
arc generally inclined to do that which is forbidden, and so he is sent back at once miracu- 
lously to his own house in the earthly city of Y’ardhamana | Bard h wan], 

20-a. Umbrellas. 

In his Appendix II (pp. 2(>3 If.) Mr. Penzer has most valuable remarks on Umbrellas. 
and (p. 20(5) asks himself the question : W by the umbrella had such a universal importance 
throughout the East ? On p. 208 he suggests that the use of the umbrella over kings was a 
Taboo : The sun should never he allowed to shine down on the sacred person of the king 

(p. 207). Here we have an ob-ervation which is worthy of serious consideration. 

21. Dreams. 

Like several other expedients that are common in folktales. Dreams are not common 
in this volume. Howeve r, in the main story, the king of Y atsa. having made up his mind to 
fight with the king of Benares, proceeds "to propitiate Siva by austerities (p. 84). 
and after the king had fasted for three nights, . . . Siva said to him in a Dream : ‘lam 

satisfied with thee and thou shalt obtain an unimpeded triumph, and thou shalt soon have 
a son.' ’ It is to I* e observed here that the Dream of the favour of Siva is the result of 
previous austerities. It is used to signify that the gods have heard the desires, which the 
austerities were* intended to convey to them. 

Again at p. 136, also in the main story, Vasavadatta, the queen of the same king of 
Vatsa is without a child, and becomes very anxious. Her husband says to her that thev must 
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“ propitiate .Siva, and after the Royal couple had fasted for three nights, that Lord [Siva] 
was so pleased that he himself appeared to them and commanded them in a Dream : ‘ Rise 

up, from you shall spring a son.’ . . . After some days had passed, a certain man with 

matted locks came and gave queen Vasavadatta a fruit in her Dream. Then the king rejoiced 
with the queen .... He considered the fulfilment of his wish to be not far off.” Here 
the situation is precisely that noticed above. The Dream merely announces the reward 
of austerities undergone to obtain the favour of the gods and answers to prayers. This view 
of the purpose of a Dream is well worth following up. 

22. Jonah in the Whale’s Belly. 

In The Story of the Golden City , Saktideva the hero is shipwrecked. That is, “ the ship 
. . . . burst and split asunder ” in the ocean (p. 192), and " the ship being broken, 

. . . . as Saktideva fell a large fish, opening its mouth and neck, swallowed him without 
injuring any of his limbs.” Some time afterwards the fish is caught by “the king of the 
fishermen of the Island of Utsthala,” who cut it open, “and Saktideva came out alive 
from its belly, having endured a second wonderful imprisonment in the womb (p. 193).” 
He was quite uninjured, and proceeds to explain who he was and so on (p. 194). 

Mr. Penzer in a useful note describes the spread of the legend, and the many attempts 
to give an explanation of it. I merely quote it here to show an old Indian form of it, as it is 
clearly a very ancient story, and it is not at all unlikely that it came to India from the West. 

23. Rahu and the Eclipses. 

In The Story of Viduskaka , the hero (p. (53) returns at night “ all clothed in darkness, 
through the air, bringing with him the princess .... as Rahu carries off a digit of the 
moon.” On this Mr. Penzer (p. 81) has a long and valuable note, and I wish to draw attention 
here to the remark therein : “ The interesting point about this myth is that the origin appears 
to be unknown,” as “ the story is not early Buddhist, nor ever ancient Indian.” Mr. Penzer 
asks the question : “ Is it Aryan or non-Aryan ?” Roughly the story is that an eclipse is 
caused by an attempt by a demon (Rahu) to swallow the sun or moon, and here is an oppor- 
tunity for a thorough research by an Oriental scholar with a European and general training. 

NOTES ON DR A VIDIAN. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI IYER, II. A., B.L. 

Accentual Influence and Inter- Vocal Plosives. 

In Tamil, inter- vocal plosives always, and inter-vocal fricatives sometimes, have voiced 
values ; similarlv the plosive and fricative elements of consonant groups formed of nasals and 
plosives, and of nasals and fricatives, are also voiced. In Telugu, Canarese, the Central 
Indian Dravidian dialects and Tulu, 1 such a change is not universal. Malayalam literary 
dialect does not allow it at all ; 3 while in some of the ruder dialects like Toda and Kota, 3 
this convertibility of surds and sonants is very rare. Kodagu shares the tendency to the 
extent to which it exists in Tulu, in so far as the root -syllables of words are concerned, 
while in other syllables, the voicing of surds is very infrequent. The North Dravidian 
languages evidence such a change far less frequently than South-Dravidian. This tendency, 
therefore, varying as it does so largely from the one extreme to the other, cannot be 
described as characteristically Dravidian 2 . 

It is a very striking fact that Tamil fights shy of inter- vocal surds to such an extent that 
borrowings of foreign words containing pure inter-vocal surds are assimilated in Tamil either 
through sonatisation or with the reduplication or doubling of surds ; the language-conscious- 
ness feels that the purity of the surd-value could be preserved only when it is brought out 

1 See Brigel’s observation on p. 7, § 17, of his Tulu Grammar. 

2 Vide my paper on “ Dravidian Plosives ” in the Indian Antiquary, March 1929. 

3 See the texts (accompanied by gramaphone records) published by the Madras Government recently. 
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in a reduplicated form. This fact 1 opens up an interesting line of enquiry. Is this 
doubling of inter-vocal surds— a prominent feature of Tamil-phonology— based upon the need 
for the preservation of the purity of the surd- value ? And if so, does this need indicate the 
existence of a certain amount of accentual influence on the surd, which, initially at any rate 
marked off the comparative semantic importance of the syllable containing the surd ? An 
examination of the various instances of doubling of inter-vocal surds in Tamil and a compari- 
son of these instances with corresponding eases in Telugu. Canarese, Tulu and other Dravi- 
dian languages, sheds light on this matter. 


Tamil. 

Doubling of inter-vocal surds occurs in : 

(1) Datival ending — ku 

e.g., govindanukku. etc. 

(2) Declensional endings of roots terminating 

in surds e.g., koppdl, vittukku. 

(3) ~tt~, pp-, kk- in reterite, future and 

present endings respectively added to 
certain roots.: paditt-, pafipp-. padikk-. 

(4) Formative affixes as in padukkei, (bedding) 
nadattam, kidappu, etc. 


Ttlugu. 

( Surds appear singly.) 

Of. Ramaku, Baliki, 
vaniki, etc. 

Cf. patuku patulo. 
etc. 

Cf. Preterite aditini, 
cestini ; Present 
base ctyutm — 
where ts < k. 

Cf. paduka, telupu, 
etc. 


(5) Combinations of words indicative of a tran- 
sitional meaning : kaltuppuli (forest tiger) ; 
iruppappetti (iron box) ; murukka kkai (a 
kind of fruit). 

(6) Derivative nouns directly from verbal 

themes : eluttu (letter) (< eludu); dttam 
(play) (< adu), pokkam. 

(7) Transitives converted from intransitives : 

vUtu (to fell) : perukku 5 (to increase) 

<perngu. 


Cf. inupapetti 
(iron box). 


Cf. ata < adu 
pdta < pddu. 

Cf. Telugu tran- 
sitives like peru- 
tsu where 


Canarese. 

( Surds appear singly.) 

Cf. old Can. maroku. 

Cf. patada, etc. 

Cf. Pret. arilanu 
(he knew) ; parti- 
cipial ending — 
turn in geyutum etc. 

Cf. arapu (know- 
ledge), iruta (dark- 
ness). 


Cf. Ata < adu, nota 
< nodu (look). 

Cf. old Canarese b%- 
IJu (to fell), 
mod. Can. has d 
instead of t. 


4 Significantly enough, the Tamilian feels that the purity oi the surd-value in inter-vocal positions 
could be preserved well only m a reduplicated state. In cases where the inter-vocal single surd has to be 
uttered with the pure value, as for instance in the pronunciation of foreign names like Patel, etc. the 
value actually brought out is that of a very thin and frail surd (falling under class IV or V of Vespersen’s 
classification). Thus the enunciation of a pure surd intervocaUy in Tamil differs from that in Tulu 
Telugu or Kannada: the time involved between the forming of the stoppage and the explosion is consi- 
derably less, and the muscular tension lower. This probably explains the doubling of the surds in Tamil 
in stress-influenced inter- vocal positions, whereby the full value of the surd is preserved. The doubling 
in such cases does not necessarily mean that its value is longer than that of the normal single surd ■ it 
only means, that it is the longer sound of the frail Tamil surd referred to above. „ s rd , t 

Doubling of surds intervocaUy occurs in two main types of words. The first type is constituted of an 
ancient stock of drmorrstre words like muttu, tatiu, kattu etc, which are common to all the southern^ 
dialects. The second type with which I am here concerned and of which instances are given here is 
found in tense-affixes, foimative syllables, declensional endings, etc. P ’ 

s I am aware that what Caldwell described as the hardening of sonants in this and other forms of 
transitival formation (but what I would call m the light of the present essay the preservation of the n Z 
surd-value) has been seriously questioned, and that the assimilative influence of an affix -t- has bee 
tulated. It is true that in some eases, as in the combinations of l, n or r -j- t, and in a few n P 08 " 
formations, the influence of t is incontestable. But there is no doubt that this explanatio ^ 461186 
cover the numerous types shown above. (See my article on Alveolar t, d in Dravidian a . 068 

of the Bulletin of the Rama Forma Research Instate, 1929.) ” “ th ° Srst number 
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(8) Causal verbs with p (< v <_vei) in some Cf. pilipintsu , Cf. Canarese causals 

eases \ padippi, se-yvippi, nadappi. nadapintsu, etc. like tirupu (to 

screw). 

(9) Inflexional Increment of neuter nouns : -attu Inflexional Increment t .... 

Amongst the lesser dialects. Kui, Gondi and Kurukh of the north show plenty of pure 

surds intervocally in many contexts : while in the south Tulu shows pure surds in the dec- 
lensional terminations, formative affixes and certain inflexional endings. Kodagu shows pure 
surds in inflexional endings; injatu (existed) ; palitalu (shared) ; editandu (taking) : timbakillate 
(having nothing to eat), etc. 

An examination of these instances would show that (1) the surds, intervocally, are gene- 
rally kept pure in other languages than Tamil in positions which carry with them a certain 
importance from the point of view of meaning ; (2) that, further, as in many cases where 
the Tamil forms show doubled surds, corresponding forms in Telugu, Canarese, etc., 
show single surds in a pure state, we shall not be wrong in postulating that the doubling of 
surds in these positions in Tamil was motived by the desire to prevent the operation of the 
unusually strong tendency in Tamil to “ sonatise ” surds inter-vocally. 

The rationale of the process which preserves the purity of the surd value (in Tamil by 
doubling and in other languages by retaining the sound singly in a pure state) is that the 
higher semantic importance of the formative or derivative syl tables or affixes evidently should 
have endowed them with a certain accent at least in the inceptive stages, and that thus a protect- 
ing influence should have been thus exercised over the purity of the surds. Whether this accent 
was stress or intonation or both combined (which last in my opinion is more plausible 6 ) there 
seems to be no doubt that instances like derivative takkam (fitness) from tahgu (to be fit), 
pokku (to make to go) from pogu (to go) and the other types of instances given above, point 
to a stage in the history of the language when accentual influence should have played a. 
strongpart in marking off the derived forms from the old forms. 

The following conclusions may therefore be tentatively formulated : (a) that, though 

the voicing of surds in root-syllables occurred in some Dravidian dialects at a very early 
stage, this voicing did not affect the surds in formative, derivative and other distinctive 
affixes which may be presumed to have been introduced at a later stage ; ( b ) that the main- 

tenance of the purity of the ourd-value was due to a certain semantic importance which 
these syllables carried with them and which was distinguished by a higher accent, at least 
in the earliest stages ; (c) and that Tamil alone of all the Dravidian languages sought 

to achieve the preservation of the purity of the surds by reduplicating the surd- value in 
accordance with its own peculiar genius, on account of the fact that, owing to the phenome- 
nally strong tendency of Tamil to sonatise inter-vocal surds, the surd in such positions 
should have become very frail and thin at an early stage. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A SEAL OF A JANAPADA. I 

When I offered a constitutional interpretation of 
the terms Paura and Jdnapada 1 several critics ; 
asserted that the terms denoted merely a man of a 
purct (city) and a man of a janapada (country) 
respectively, without any constitutional significance. 

I must here mention the notable exception of Mr. 
Banamali Bhattaeharya, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Sylhet College, who published his opinion that the 
Jdnapada on the evidence I adduced should be held 
to have been a constitutional body [in his opinion 
like a District Board]. 

The controversy is set at rest by a Nalanda seal. 
It is a seal stamped on clay and subsequently burnt 


and hardened. The lettering is clear and fjllv 
preserved. It is a seal of the Jdnapada of Purikd : 
with the legend, — Purikd-grdma-Janapadasya in 
Gupta charactr rs of the fifth or sixth century. It 
is at present in the NSlanda museum, bearing No. 
347. It was dug out at site No. 1-A in 1920-21 
from a depth of 8 feet. I read it last October. 
When I wrote to the Government of India Epigra- 
phist. Dr. Hirananda Sastri, who is going to edit the 
Nalanda seals, I understood from him that the 
same is his independent reading. Prof. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar has also read it exactly the same way. The 
writing is so perfect that there cannot be two 
opinions regarding the reading. The language being 


6 I have discussed this view in another paper of mine published in 1922 in the E.C. Magazine, 
i Hindu Polity , pt. II, chaps. XXVII-XXVIII, an advanced copy of which was published in the • 
Modem Review of Calcutta, 1920. 
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•Sanskrit, there is similarly a definiteness about the 
meaning, “[the seal] of the Janapada of the gramas 
of Purika. 

Puiika is noted by the Purdiias (Pargiter, The 
Purcina Text 0 / the Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 49 ; 
JR AS., 1910, pp. 44u-6) as an ancient city which 
rose to be a small capital after the disappearance of 
the $ . 1 '' gas of Vidisa. Purika figures in the inscrip- 
tions of Bharhut. 

Ti e Janapada office was located at the capital 
Purika represented a small principality in its best 
days. Probably it remained a small unit under 

the < Ii:pt«v. 


Janapada would represent the gramas or town- 
ships, according to the Vivdda-ratndkaraS Purikd- 
grdma-janapada would mean the Janapada of the 
gramas of Purika (i.e., the Purika territory). It is also 
possible that the main Janapada represented local 
Janapadas in the Gupta times. In any case, this 
much is certain that Janapada was a body and that 
in the Gupta times it was still a living institution. 

It is worthy of notice that Asoka refers to the 
Janapada of his time in the singular. 

K. P. Jaws wal. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Bakhshali Manuscript : A Study in Medt.-e- 
vaI, Mathematics. A.S.I., New Imperial Series, 
vol.NLIII. By G. R. Kaye. I2]x91;pp. 1.76, vi ; 
with 4 Tables, 48 Plates of collotype reproduc- 
tions, and some Figures in the Text. Calcutta, 
1927. 

The Bakhshali Manuscript, comprising a mathe- 
matical treatise writtemn the j$ar&d& script on birch 
bark, v c. - found at Bakhshali near Mardan in 1881. 
The present volume contains lacsmr.iles of the com- 
plete text, as far rs it remains, of the manuscript, 
with a transliteration :n the Roman cliaracter, an 
important introduction and a detailed description 
of the script. In his introduction Mr. Kaye sur- 
veys the contents of the manuscript, analyses the 
mathematical matter, describes the measures used 
— of the are, of 'time, money, weight, length and 
capacity— and then discusses the sources of the 
work and the probable age thereof and of the manu- 
script preserved to us. 

At the time of its discovery this manuscript 
aroused much interest in Orientalist circles as it 
was thought to be of great age, and it was even sug- 
gested that it might prove to be one of the Tripita- 
kas which Kanishka ordered to be deposited in 
stupas. The late Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, to whom 
the MS. was sent in the first instance, gave some 
preliminary descriptions ot it, the fullest of which 
was published in vol. XVII ot this Journal. He 
considered that, having regard to the find spot and 
the history of the frontier, it was at least older 
than the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, when that area 
was lost to Hindu civilization ; that the characters 
used exhibited a “rather archaic type ” ; that the 
use of the sloka measure pointed to a date anterior 
to the oth century a.d., when the arya measure 
superseded the sloka in the mathematical works of 
the Hindus ; that the language employed pointed to 
a date not later than the 3rd or 4th century ; and 
that the way in which the terms dindra and dramma 
were used seemed to indicate that these coins formed 
the ordinary currency of the day, which also suggest- 
ed a date within the first three centuries of our era. 
He was of opinion, further, that the MS. probably 
preserved a fragment of an early Buddhist or Jain 
work on arithmetic, the manuscript itself being of 
later date. For these, and other, reasons Dr. 
Hoernle, though refraining from expressing a very 
definite opinion as to the age of the manuscript, was 
inclined to assign it to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Mr. Kaye joins issue with Dr. 
Hoernle on all these points, and demonstrates the 
fallaciousness of many of his arguments. In the 
matter of the script, alter a very full examination 
and comparison of the types used in this and other 


records, Mr. Kaye comes to the conclusion that 
“ all the evidence that the Bakhshali script gives 
points to some time about the twelfth century, and 
there is not a single type against this conclusion.” 
He shows that the sloka measure was used in nume- 
rous works on astronomy and mathematics up to 
the 12th century. He thinks the dindra referred 
to was the copper, and not the gold, coin of that 
name. What Dr. Hoernle regarded as peculiar 
chaiaeteristies of language he finds to be common 
in Suradfi inscriptions of the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries ; and he comes to the “tentative conclusion” 
that the language of the manuscript is not appre- 
ciably earlier than the script itself. 

Mr. Kaye has also pointed out — a question that 
appears to have escaped Dr. Hoernle — that certain 
leaves of the manuscript differentiate themselves 
from the rest by a bolder and, on the whole, a better 
style ot writing, and present certain other distinc- 
tive peculiarities. Though not convinced that this 
section was the work ot a separate author, he rather 
suspects that it was : in any case it is pretty certain 
that it was the work ot a different scribe. The 
mathematical contents have been dealt with in a 
manner that discloses the hand of an expert. Mr. 
Kaye is to lie congratulated on the completion of a 
difficult and laborious task. The volume forms a 
valuable addition to the records of the department. 
The plates have been excellently produced. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 

Essay for the Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize of Rs. 500. 

The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute invites an Essay from Avestan 
scholars for the above prize of Rs. 500 con- 
taining “ A lucid and thoroughly intelligible trans- 
lation in English of the following Yashts, in due 
accordance with grammar and philology, with notes 
and comments where ver necessary.” 

1. A ban Yasht 6. Meher Yasht 

2. Khorshed „ 7. Rashna 

3. Mah ,, 8. Farvardin ,, 

4- Tir 9. Ram 


5. Gosh ., 10. Din „ 

The essay bearing only the nomAe -plume of the 
writer on the front page should be submitted to the 
undersigned on or before the 31st December 1930. 
The full name and address of the writer should be 
submitted with the essay in a sealed cover bearing 
only the nom-de-plume on the outside. 

172, Hornby Road,') JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI 
Bombay (India), j* MODI, 

1st February 1929. J Joint Honorary Secretary. 


2 Hindu Polity, II, 79- 

;i tTiffr P- 179 > samMta the author defines by sahgha ( fyjpr ; p . 18 2) Desa 

sa iigha was composed of gr&mas or townships, p. 182, I have shown this identity of the Desa-sansha 
and Janapada, H.P., II, 67. - e 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Prof. S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

Alcoranas. — This strange -word is illustrated by only one quotation, from Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, in Hobson- Jobson as well as in the New English Dictionary. The following extract from one 
of the Jesuit Letters shows that the error is much older than the days of that author. 

[1590.] “ The Emperor [sci/.Akbar] turned all the mosques of the city where he lived into 
stables for elephants or horses on the pretence of preparing for war. Soon, however, he 
destroyed the Alemans, (which are the turrets from which the priests call with loud voices 
on Muhammad), saving that if the mosques could no longer be used for prayer, there was 
no need for the turrets.” Letter of the Jesuit Provincial , dated November 1590, Trans. 
Maclagan, in JASB., 1896, p. 62. 

General Maclagan says that " other writers of the period commit the same mistake” 
and that it is an error for ‘ Minaras.’ I venture to suggest that the word misrepresented 
is more probably (Al) ‘ Kangara,’ which according to F.ichardsbn, means " a niched battle- 
ment of a castle, a pinnacle, a turret, a parapet wall, plumes upon helmets or ornaments 
upon crowns.” Pers tan- Engl ish Dictionary, s.r. 

Allygole, Alighol. — Both the derivations proposed are at best conjectural. Wilson sug- 
gests that it is from Arab. ‘.Hi. lofty, excellent, and Hind. gala, troop. Bronghton asserts that 
these troops were so called from " charging in a dense mass and invoking ‘Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed.” But the quotations from Wolfe Tone and Fraser show that the men were 
Roh ilia Pathuns — of whom it is common knowledge that they were and are somewhat strict, if 
not bigoted, Sunnis, and. as such, hardly likely to have used the name of Ali as their battle-cry. 

I venture to suggest that the word is made up of the Pers. AM, people, men, and Qaul 
or Ghaul which is defined by Yule himself (s.v. ’ Gole ') as ” the main body of an army, a 
clustered body of troops, an irregular body of troops.” Babur frequently uses ‘ Ghaul ’ 
for the centre of an army, and so also Badaoni (Lowe's Trans. II. 82 n., 197 n.). AM-i-ghaul 
or Alil-i-qaul , would then mean 5 men of the centre,’ and would be easily corrupted into 
‘ Allygole.’ Of. Ahl-i-khana. Ahl-i-bait, AM -i -hi tab. Ahl-i-sunnal and about fifty other 
combinations with ahl in Richardson’s Dictionary, s.v. Ahl. 

Anna. — The earliest quotation is of 1708. but its vogue in English is of course very much 
older. In the second of the following extracts, we have a very early example of the use of the 
word in its secondary sense, viz., to denote not merely the 16th part of the rupee, but the 
" corresponding fraction of any kind of property, especially in regard to coparcenary shares 
in land or in a speculation.” 

[1620.] ” In the paper No. 2 is two skeynes of the third and fourth sortes wee usialve 

buye in Agra, . . . and is here worth at presant. ... 4] rup[ees] gross per scare, 

out of which the pre-mentioned disturye abated, will cost 3 rup[ee3] 9 annyes net the seare 
of 341 pices weight per seare.” Foster. English Factories in India. 1618 — 1621. p. 194 [1620]. 

*' Those I provided here .... was according to custome of the buzare, both for 
price and allowance, which is a Savoye per cent .... and makes 20 per cent, differ- 
ance or abaitment, to save, for 100 rapes gross wee payed 80 net. which is the 4 aneys or 
416 distury.” Ibid., p. 204. 

Balasore.-— The derivation of Balasore from Baleivara, Skt. hula strong, and isvara lord, 
perhaps with reference to Krishna,” given by Yule is identical with the one given by Hunter 
in his well-known work on Orissa : ( App. II, p. 31 ), but Mr. Beames has challenged it. “ The 
word Isvara ”, he says. ” is restricted to Siva and very rarely applied to Krishna. There is no 
temple to the youthful Krishna in or near Balasore, whereas in the village of Old Balasore 
(Purana Bfuieswar), which was the original place of that name, there exists a small, rude 
and very ancient temple of Baneswara Mahadeva.” Mr. Beames is in favour of deriving it 
either from ban, Skt. vana, forest, or from vdna , arrow. ” In favour of the first, may be adduc- 
ed the large number of places beginning with ban all over Northern Orissa : in support of the 
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latter, may be mentioned the local legend which places the capital of the legendary king Bana 
near Balasore and the legends connected with the Arrow which are common all over the north 
of Balasore and west of Midnapore.” Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1883, pp. 142-3. 

Batta. — ‘ Bate, ’mantimento, and ‘ Batta. ’ agio, are quite distinct words, and Sir Henry 
Elliot was undoubtedly mistaken in not perceiving the difference between the two phonetically 
similar corruptions. Batta, mantimento, is the Gujarati and Mahratti bhathu, which is connect- 
ed with bhat, paddy; batta, agio, is the Gujarati vatdo which is derived from the Sans. Vritta. 
The delusive resemblance between the two perversions is merely due to the tendency 
to pronounce the Sanscrit bha as a b {e.g., Bharuch. Broach, Bhoi, Boy) and to change the 
‘ Ya ’ also into a b. ( e.g VadodrA. Baroda, Vasai, Bassai, and Basscin). Bbdthd. or bhattbd 
is a noun and there is no corresponding verbal form. But besides ratuv, agio, all the 
Gujarati dictionaries give vatuvvun, to change, as a currency note or cheque, into cash, or 
a rupee into the small coins representing its fractional parts. 

Beri Beri. — There is a very early example of the epidemic outbreak of a disease like Bar- 
biers or Beri Beri in Abul Fad. In his account of the Siege of Bhakkar in a.h. 982= a. c. 1574, 
he writes : “ By the good fortune of the Shahinshah [Akbar], a famine broke out in the fort, 
and Sultan Mahmud from excess of caution, or from meanness and avarice, distributed to 
his men [i.e., the garrison] grain that had been stored up for twenty or thirty years, though 
he had abundance of new supplies. The result was that there was a great deal of disease 
and swellings. God’s anger sent a pestilence.” ( Akbarnuma , trans. H. Beveridge, III, 128). 

The grain referred to was most probably rice. Modern research has traced the disease 
to ‘ a microscopic spore developed ’ in that cereal. 

Betel. — The following reference to the betel leaf is older than the earliest cited in Hobson- 
Jobson (Marco Polo). 

[c. 1030.] “ For their [the Hindus’] country is hot. the inner parts of the bodies are cold, 
the natural warmth becomes weak in them, and the power of digestion is so weak that 
they must strengthen it by eating the leaves of the betel after dinner and by chewing the 
betelnut.” Alberunis India, Tr. Sachau, II, 152. 

There is a curious and highly exaggerated account of the aphrodisiac virtues of the leaf 
in Ibn Batuta who declares that he had himself experienced them. Mas’udi also [c. 941] 
speaks of it as giving “ an agreeable odour to the mouth, arresting the pernicious cola humours, 
stimulating the appetite and possessing la virtue d'un aphrodiaiaque." Prairies If Or, Trans. 
Barbier de Meynard, II, 84. 

Bami and Shams-i-Siraj never use the word pun, which appears to have come into use 
among Muhammadan writers only in the 16th century. They uniformly speak of tambul or 
barg which last is a literal rendering of the Hindi word, meaning leaf. The Betel-tax also 
is mentioned as early as the 14th century, and spoken of as ‘ Mandavi bark ’ [rede ' barg ’ ] 
in the Fatuhat-i-FiruzsMM, Trans. Elliot and Dowson, III, 377. 

Bheel. — There is a much earlier reference to these people in Abul Fazl. 

[c. 1600.] ‘‘ It was the end of the day when one of the savage denizens of these wilds 
[Sipri in Malwa], who are in their language called Bhils, came to the camp and gave an 
indication of where the herd [of wild elephants] was.” Akbarnuma, Tr. H. Beveridge, II, 354. 

Bheesty. — As the authors declare that they have not been able to trace the history of 
this term, the following folk-etymology may not be without interest. “ When Babur came to 
India he found the heat of the climate so unendurable, that he said that the only enviable 
people were the water-carriers and that they ought to be called bihisliti, paradisiacal.” W. H. 
Lowe, Tr. of Badaoni’s Muntdkhabu ' l-iau-drikl, II. 242n. 

Bowly. — Yule’s earliest quotation is from Ibn Batuta (c. 1343). The following descrip- 
tion from Alberunl is of much older date. 

[c. 1030.] “ In every place to which some particular holiness is ascribed, the Hindus 
construct ponds intended for the ablutions. .. . . They build them of great stories- of an 
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enormous bulk. ... in the form of steps (or terraces) like so many ledges ; and these 
terraces run all round the pond, reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature. On the 
surface of the stones between two terraces they construct staircases rising like pinnacles. ” 
Alberuni’s India, Tr. Sachau, II, 144. 

Ibn Batuta and Babur both speak of bain or wain. The Arab traveller Shamsu’d-din 
Dimishqi also uses the same word, though Dowson has not recognized the fact. “ Each of 
them,” he writes, " amassed a treasure amounting to seventy babins, and all these treasures 
are still at my disposal. ’ " The word babin,” Dowson adds, “ signifies a very large cistern, 

into which there is a descent by a ladder on each of the four sides ” (Elliot and Dowson, III, 
•185). Dowson seeks to connect the word with Hind. Bdbni , a snake's hole, but the word 
as written by the author is bain, the first * ye ’ having been misread as a be. “ Bowly ” 
is a later form and a diminutive of the Gujarati wav or Hindi bav. 

Bungalow. — “ On the 3rd of this month [Jumada I, a.h. 982= a.c. 1574], the Emperor came 
to Patna. . . . And one of the remarkable things is that in that kingdom there are some 

houses called chapparband fetching 30,000 or 40,000 rupees each, although they are only 
covered with wood. 5 Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 185. 

And Abul Fad in his description of the Suba of Bengal says : “ Their houses are made 

of bamboos, some of which are so constructed that the cost of a single one will be five 
thousand rupees or more and will last a long time.'’ Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, II, 122. 

The same writer informs us in his chronicle of the 14th year [a.c. 1569] of Akbar’s 
reign that the Emperor “ alighted hi the centre of the citadel [of Agra] in the Bait tjdli- Mahal, 
which had been newly constructed,"’ after returning from the conquest of Ranthambhor. 
Akbarndma, Tr. Beveridge, II, 497. 

It would also appear from Pelsaert’s description of Agra, which is copied by de Laet, 
that in the reign of Jahangir the palace in which " lived the foreign concubines of the king ” 
was called the ‘ Bengaly Mahal.' De Imperio Magni Mogolis, Tr. Hoyland, p. 40. 

And the word Bangalah ,Alb itself is used frequently in the History of Shah Jahan 
written by ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori about a.c. 1648. In his description of the great fire by 
which the palaces andkarkhanas of the Prince ShahShuja — who was then Subadar of Bengal 

W ere destroyed, he says that the conflagration began in the Fort of Akbamagar, and 

"reached in a short time the bangahhu which were in the Mahal [Palace] of the Prince.’’ 
dha .0 fS l cA^-' c I <5*15 

J O.S.J jlAO Jjlj 

BddsMhndma. Bibl. Ind., Text. II, 177, last line. 

And the word occurs thrice in the same writer's description of the " Am-Khas ” buildings 
which were erected in Agra fort, by the orders of Shali-Jahan in A.c. 1637. 

i \ ^ j oha ^ J ... jo (the , gJ tw' , j I 

Ibid., vol. I, part II, 240, 1. 12, and 241, 11. 7-8. 

This word ' bangalah ' also occurs in the ' Alamgirndma, Bibl. Ind., Text, 451, 468 and the 
Ma'uxi r-i~‘ Alamgiri, Ibid., 468, which are both contemporary histories of Aurangzeb. 

These extracts from ‘ native historians ’ give no countenance to Yule's suggestion that 
when Europeans began to build houses of this character in Behar and Upper India, these 
were called Bangld or ‘ Bengal-fashion ‘ houses ; that the name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their followers, and so was brought back to Bengal itself, as well as carried 
toother parts of India.” On the contrary, they show that the word was used for certain fine 
buildings (and not mere ‘ huts ’) attached to the imperial residences in Bengal, Kashmir and 
Delhi long before the Europeans began to build houses of this character ” anywhere. 

Caharres. — [1619.] “ If the rains prevent the despatch of the hides, etc. . the liquor should be 
sent by Caharres on Masoores. expresse.” Foster, English Factories in India (1618-21), p. 105. 
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[ 1621 .] I fynd the packs soe heavy that they are nott portable either on oxen nor 
bv Caharr, though offer double the freight accustomed between this and Mobuleepore.” 
[Mahabalipur], Ibid. p. 283. 

The word appears to have been adopted into Indian Persian so early as the fourteenth 
century and occurs in Barni, Tarikh-i-FiruzshahL Bibl. Ind., Text, -86. 1. 2; 400, 1, 5. 

Canara. — Perhaps the earliest reference to Canara by a foreign writer is in Mas’udi. Un- 
fortunately, it has not been recogm'sed by the translators or commentators and has escaped 
oven Yule on account of the imperfections of the Semitic script and the blundering of 
copyists. He writes : 

[c. 941 .] " Let us now resume our short account of the kings of Sind and India. The langu- 
age of Sind is different from that of India. . . . The inhabitants of Mankir [he., Manya- 

kheta i.c-, Malkhed, now in the Nizam’s dominions] which is the capital of tho Balhara [the Rash - 
trakutas] speak the Kiriya language which has this name from Kira, the place where it is spoken. 
On the coast, as in Saimur, Subara, Tana and other towns, a language called Lanya, is spoken.' 1 
Elliot and Dowson. I, 24. Here ‘ Lariya ’ stands for the language of Lata or Gujarat, but 
it has not been recognised that Kiriya and Kira are really Kanariya and Kanara. and that 
the copyists have read an ‘ yd,’ where the author wrote a nan. If there was any doubt on 
the subject it must be dispelled by the following passage from Alberuni, who in enumerating 
the various Indian alphabets, the Malwari. Saindhava. Andhri. Lari, and Gauri, savs of 
the Kamdta, that it is “ used in Karndtadesa, whence those troops come which in the army- 
are known as Kannara.” India, Sachau’s Trans., I, 173. 

Carcana. — [1620.] ‘‘ I have increased my Cor Conna to almost a hundred workmen ; 
but here I will stop untill I hear further from Surat. 11 Poster, English Factories in India 
(1618-1621), p. 198. 


Chawbuck. — The earliest example cited from an English author is from Fryer's Letters 
[1673]. The following is much earlier: — 

[1618.] “ The Duche at Mesulepatnam have reccaved a great affront by the Governor of 
that place, whoo did first Chabucke , or beat with a wand, one of the princcpalls of the Duche 
Merchants." Foster, English Factories in India (1618-21). p. 48. See also pp. Ill and 343. 

Cherry Fouj.— The authors are indoubt as regards the derivation of the first part of this 
curious word, and suggest it is from chan.' movable.’ Mr. Crooke tries to connect it with cJiarlti 
for charlmi , 1 preparation for battle.' 1 venture to say that it is from cheer y. diced i. • sparrow.’ 
The cheery fouj was a squadrone volante. a light detachment whose object was to fly about 
and levy contributions in the most distant parts of the country, and nothing could be more 
appropriate than the comparison with those ‘ chartered libertines,' the sparrows Cf the 
use of ‘ Fly ’ for a quick travelling carriage (Hobson- Jobson, p. 355) and the word Fly 
palanquin.’ Badaoni uses the curious phrase Chauzah-i-hardwal, ‘ chickens of the van ’ in 
some such sense as the French enfants perdus and our ‘ forlorn hope.’ 

ChhotaHazree.— Mr. Crooke suggests that the - earlier sense of this word was religious ” 

because the Shias prepare hdziri in the namo of Abbas, the brother of the martyred Husain 
There is no ground for supposing any such connection, and the rationale of the secondary sense is 
quite clear. Ma bazar means, m Arabic, ‘ that which is ready,’ or as Richardson puts it 
in his Dictionary, “ whatever is ready or prepared in haste as victuals, etc.,” and the phrase 
is frequently used for “ such food as is available for being placed before a guest ” jrug 
Khan, Muntakhdbu ’l-lubab, Bibl. Ind.. Text, 1,652; Ma'&dru l-amard, Ibid., I. 570. 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Lucknow Text. I. 305, 1. 0 = Elliot and Dowson. V. 362; Baburndma 
Tr. A. S. Beveridge, 407. 

ChiUnmehee.— This is one of the few words in regard to which the authors confess that they 

cannot trace it toits source, ' ' though the form of the word seems Turkish . " I venture to sa th t 
it is derived from the Turkish chalma, a water vessel carried on the saddle-bow, a water bottle 
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on a journey, i.c., the thing called aftaba or abtaba in Persian.’’ A. >S. Beveridge's Trans, of 
the Bdburndma, p. 624, note. So also Shaw in his Vocabulary of Eastern Turki (JASB., 
1883, Extra Number) says Chilim means a hooka \ or hubble-bubble. 

Chopper. — [1621.] ■ The 24th presant [March 1621]. ... at the west parte of the 
subarbes belonginge to this citye [Patna]. . . . a tirable fier kindled, which havinge con- 
sumed al those partes. . . . broke into the citte and. . . . came into the verye harte 

thereof where our abode is ; whoe beinge enviornod with neigh boringe chopercs (whereof indeede 
the whole cittye consists) it was no more than l vine to looke to our owne.” Foster, English 
Factories in India (1618-1621). p. 247. The earliest example cited by Yule is dated 1773. 

Choultry. — This word is said to be •peculiar to S. India and of doubtful etymology.” 
lb is ultimately derived, as Mr. t’rooke points out. from cb.ahir and rain, but the immediately 
proximate form to which it owes the spelling under notice is the Indian Persian - Chautara ’ 
or ‘ Chabutra,’ which occurs frequently so early as the fourteenth century. 

"They raised a black pavilion on the Chautara Xusira. . . . and kings and 

princes of Arabia and Persia took up their stations around it.” Amir Khusru’s Tdrikh-i - 
'Alai in Elliot and Dowson, III, 84. 

■•The young Sultan [Shamsu'd-din Ivaiqubad| was taken to the Chabuiara-i-Xuxiri 
which became his Court, and there the nobles and great men attended upon him.” Barni 
Td rVcli -i-Firu zshdh i , Ibid., Ill, 134. 

" A grand court was held by the Sultan [• Alaud-din Khalji] in the Clta Ufa ra-i-Eubhdni . ’ ’ 
Ibid., in Elliot and Dowson, III, 198. 

The intermediate form • Choutrye ’ occurs in a letter from Patna in 1620, in Foster 
English Factories, 1618-1621, p. 198. 

[1620.] “ I have taken a house in the greate bazare, neare unto the Cutwalls choutrye ; 
the rent 6 2 rupes per month.” Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 19S. See 
also pp. 269, 273. 

Coir.— In the following extract we have perhaps the earliest mention by an English 
writer of this useful article. 

[1583-1591.] ” I went from Basora to Ormus downe the Guife of Persia in a certaine 

shippe made of hoordes and sowed together with cayro which is threede made of the huske 
of cocoes, and certaine cancs or strawe leaves sowed upon the seames of the hordes : which 
is the cause that they leake very much." Ralph Fitch, in Foster's Early Travels in 
India, p. 11. 

Cossid. — Yule's first quotation is from Hedges (1682). Here is an earlier one. 

[1619.] ” Soon after some of the young factors returning home late were set upon bv 

a number of the Governor's ‘ pious,' w ho wounded Hutchinson, Lancaster and some others 
beat a poor Cassett, and later shot five times into the door of the house ” [the Surat factory], 
Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 145. See also ib., pp. 248 and 337. 

Cot. — [c. 1030.] “ The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they have no riding 
animals nor elephants. The noble among them ride in palankins called kail, carried on the 
shoulders of men.” Alberuni's India, Tr. Sachau, 1, 206. 

Here ‘ palankins ’ is obviously Sachau’s own gloss. The Arabic word used is said to 
signify throne. Cf. Elliot and Dowson, I, 63. Khal, (Hindi. Khdt) however, occurs 
in Barni. (TdrVch-i-Firuzshdhi, Bibl. Ind., Text, 117, 1. 3 from foot) and also in Shams-i - 
Sirdj, Ibid., 506, 1. 2. (Fourteenth century) in the sense of ‘ bedstead.’ 

Cutcha.— [1619.] " List of goods sent from Agra to Surat. . . . Indigo 278 Fardlcs ; 

Samanaes 14fardles; Carpets 11 packs. . . . Sugar Candy • 26 palnaes.’ Total 338 

fardles= 169 Camels’ lading, whereof 99 camells ladinge are cutcha . and make pucka 58 : 
so we pay 157 Camells ladinge pucka of 9 maunds per Camell." Foster. English Factories 
in Ind : a, 1618-1621, pp. 73-4. 
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Dawk. — In the note on Dawk, all that the authors say in regard to its etymology is that it 
seems to them that Ibn Batuta’s ‘‘cldwah is some misunderstanding of dak.” This is not very 
illuminating, but if it means that dak is the original or most correct form and ddwah a 
corruption, I venture to say that the truth is exactly the reverse, Dak is really derived 
from the Sanskrit dhdvaka, runner, from dhdo to run. And the Mahratti form dhdica 
is actually used by Barni and Badaoni. In the passage from the first of these authors quoted 
by Yule at the head of his article, we find : “ At every half or quarter kos, runners are 

posted. - ’ Here, the Persian text reads thus : 

Elliot and Dowson, HI, 203 ; Bibl. hid.. Text, p. .‘131, 1. 1. 

And at p. 244 of Dowson's translation. Barni, in speaking of the troubles in Dliar and 
Malwa in the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq, writes : " Famine prevailed there : the posts 

were all gone off the road. ’ 

Here, again, the word rendered by posts is ' dhdica.' 

i\j |.U3 j\ f,U,i j syj Jja > tjlbt j 

Bibl. hid.. Text, p. 331, 1. 1. 

This word occurs also in two other passages whicli have not been translated by Dowson. 
Text, 330, 1. IS and 447 last line. And Badaoni likewise informs us : 

In the year h. 727 (a.d. 1320-27) the Sultan [Muhammad Tughlaq] having formed 
the design of proceeding to Deogir, posted a chain of dhdwa, that is to say paiks, or runners, 
as guards at distances of one kuroh along the whole road." Ranking's translation. I. 302. 
Bibl. Ind., Text, I, 226. There can be little doubt, I think, that Dawk, Dak, is directly 
derived from this dhdvaka or dhdvah, runner. And that the original meaning of the indige- 
nous word was ‘ runner ’ is further shown by the fact that the contemporary author of the 
Masdliku-l-Absdr says in his description of the Postal system of Muhammad Tughlaq that 
*• at each of the posts ten swift runners were stationed, whose duty it was to convey letters 
to the next station without delay ’’ and uses the Arabic word Shuttdr j UtA for ‘runners.’ 
Elliot and Dowson, III, 376ando8i. Similarly the author of the Tabaqdt -i-Akbari in his 
account of the d&k choicki system of ‘ Alauddin Khalji, says that at every kuroh (or kos), 
paiks were stationed, and explains that that Hindi word pd ik signifies ^ I s j ‘fast 

running footmen. Lucknow Text, 82, 11. 12-13. And lastly. Wassaf explicitly declares 
that infantry. «.e., these paiks are called in the language of the people of India Dakk. 
Elliot and Dowson, III, 43. 

I may add that dliar. to run. is given in Molesworth s Marathi Dictionary, and Dhow, or 
Dow — used for " an old fashioned vessel of Arab build is most probably derived from the 
same root and signifies ‘ runner, just like the synonymous word patlihndr which is derived from 
Konkani pathmdr, courier. (Yule, s. i\). 

Deuti.— At the head of his note on this word, Yule has cited a passage from Babur's 
Memoirs. But the following extract shows that it had been incorporated in the lingua franca 
almost two hundred years before the coming of the Mughal. In his description of the assassi- 
nation of Sultan Qutbu’d-din Mubarak Khalji, Barni writes : 

“ All persons that were in the palace or upon the roof were slain by the Parwaris [after 
the murder] who filled all the upper story. The watchmen fled and hid themselves. The 
Parwaris lighted torches ; they then cast the headless trunk of the Sultan into the courtyard.” 
T&rikh-i-Firuzshdlii in Elliot and Dowson, III, 223. 

The word used for torches in the original is diwaihd. Bibl. hid.. Text, 408, I. 6 ; and 
mush aUid and diwaihd occur also at 408, 1. 1. ‘ 

(To be contin ued.) 

* [In the illustrative quotations, the Italics are mine. The word which i3 the subject of discussion ha- 
beon so printed in order to enable the reader to spot it at a glance and find the context in which it occurs 
Italic type has been also used lor other words and phrases of Orient al origin — S. H- H J 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH. 

( From a Tibetan point of view.) 

By Prof. A. H. FRAXCKE, Ph.D. 

(Continued from p. 112.) 

II 

Notes on the Seeond Advance of the Chinese to Turkestan. 

When the power of the Kushanas declined, the little states of Turkestan gained a certain 
amount of independence. But not for a long time did they enjoy it, for the Chinese were 
always ready to enter at once on any lost ground. During this time of semi-independence 
the so-called Sino-Kharoshti coins probably came into existence. They are found in great 
quantities in Khotan (particularly at Yotkan), and have been studied by Hoemle : see his 
Report on Central Asiatic Antiquities, I, pp. 1-16. On the obverse they exhibit the picture of 
a prancing horse, similar to the representation on the coins of Manes, Azes, etc., a.d. 50-80, 
surrounded by Kharoshti characters. The reverse is covered with Chinese script of archaic 
type. Professor Hoernle was able to decipher the Kharoshti legends, and the following 
names were found : Gugraraada, Gugradama, Gugramava, Gugramoda and Gugratida. As 
we see, all these names begin with the same word : gag ret. This reminds us of the genealogical 
tree of the Khotan kings, where all the names begin with the same word, viz., vijaya, victor}’’. 
Now, if it could be proved that in one of the native languages of Turkestan, gugra means 
victory, or perhaps victor, we might attribute these coins to the Khotan line of kings. The 
Chinese legend on the obverse only gives the amount of copper in Chinese weight. 

When the people, called Juan-Juan, were beaten by the Chinese, the Chinese supremacy- 
over all the nations of Central Asia was re-established, and in a.d. 447 the Chinese empire 
extended once moreto the frontiers of Persia. Turkestan was, of course, also a province of this 
great empire. Its former name had been the ‘ ‘ Western lands but now, particularly under the 
T‘ang dynasty, the name “ the Four Garrisons,” referring to Turkestan, became generally substi- 
tuted. Accordingio the Tang-chu, the following districts are comprised under this designation : 

(1) Kashgar or Sule ; (2) Kucha or An-hsi ; (3) Khotan or Yiit'ien, (4) Tokmak. We thus 
observe that the Four Garrisons were situated on the Northern, Southern and Western margin 
of the Turkestan desert, and one to the West of the Alai mountains. This last (Tokmak) 
was soon lost, and in its place Karashahr. to the East of Kucha, was made a garrison. 

All the garrisons had formerly been independent states, and in Khotan, for instance, 
the Vijaya dynasty was ruling. As was surmised in a former paper the kings had accepted 
the title amatya, or minister, when they acknowledged the sovereignty of the Kushanas. 
The Chinese left them in practically the same position, but urged them to consider the Chinese 
emperor as their overlord, pronouncing the title Amatya(as) A-mo-chih. 

As regards the line of the kings of Khotan, the following names are given : • 

(1) Kustana, the son of Asoka (legendary). 

(2) Yeula, his son, whose date may be fixed according to a note in the Han Ajinals as c. 25= 
27 a.d .; 2 for in these years, it is stated that Yiilen, the king of Khotan, was 
reduced by the king of Yarkand. Then a Khotan general revolted and became 
king for some time. He was succeeded by 

(3) Yeula’s son Vijayasambhava. Then follow eleven generations without any notes. 

(4) Vijayadharma, who conquered Kashgar, (c. 220—264 a.d.) 

(5) Vijayasimha. This king is perhaps identical with Avijita-simha, found by Rapson 
in a Kharoshti document from Turkestan (not yet published). 

(6) Vijayakirti, who conquered Kanika (Kanishka). This note may mean that he 
finally threw off the yoke of the Kushanas or their successors. Again ten to eleven 
generations without any notes, and from Chinese sources we know that during that 

2 This" ancT all the following dates are given according to Sten Konow's article, “Khotan Studies ' 
in Jit AS/, 1917, p, 339. 
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period, the peace of Turkestan was disturbed by invasions of the Dru-gu, a.d. 445 ; 
the Juan- Juan, 447; the Ephthalites, 500-550 ; the Western Turks, a.d. 565-631. 

(7) Vijayasarigrama was originally subject to the Tukue (Dru-gu) and sent an envoy 
to China in a.d. 632. Apparently with the help of the Chinese, he conquered the 
Dru-gu. The Chinese call him Wei-chih-wu-mi. 

(8) Vijayasimha. During his reign, Hiuen-tsang visited Khotan in 644. He does not 
give the king’s name, but mentions an Indian pandit from Nalanda, called Dhar- 
mapfila, as being present in Khotan. The Chinese records call him Fu-tu-sin. 

(9) Vijaya, without comment. 

(10) Vijayap&la, nothing known of him. 

(11) Vijayasatra, nothing said about him. 

With regard to the title A-mo-chih, E. Chavannes has the following note in his article, 
“ Chinese documents ” in Ancient Khotan, p. 523 : “ Le titre d'A-mo-thse est cite par le 
T‘ang-chou comme le titreduroi deSou-le (Kashgar). . . . En outre, dansletextedes deux 
brevets d’investiture par lesquels le gouvemement chinois confera cn l'an 728, le titre de 
roiauroi de Khotan et au roi de Kashgar ; le roi de Khotan a le titre d’a-mo-tche de Yii-t‘ien, 
tandis que le roi de Kashgar est appele A-mo-tche de Soule.” Thus it appears that the title 
of Amatya was kept up only with reference to these two little sovereigns. 

Now, whilst we thus know quite a number of the original names of the Khotan kings, 
we have only Chinese fragments of names of the Kashgar kings. We mav suppose that they 
were Sanskrit names, like those of the other names of Turkestan kings. 

A little more has come to light with regard to Kucha, from the researches of Sylvain Levi 
and H. Liiders, 3 who deciphered the following names (see H. Liiders, Zur Geschichte und 
Geographic Ostturkestans, Sitzungsberichte der preusa. Ak. d. W. 1922, S. 243 ff.); Vasuyasas, 
Suvarnapuspa, Suvarnadeva. These were addressed by the title maharaja, and dependent on 
them were probably minor kings, who are styled only raja, or king. Liiders mentions such 
a Rftja of Bharuka. Bharuka is probably the place Poh-lu-ka, mentioned by Hiuen-tsang. 

As regards Buddhist life about a.d. 400 in these little states, we have a very full descrip- 
tion of it in the life-story of Kumarajiva, the Buddhist teacher, who was bom in Kucha : 
(see J. Nobels translation of it in Sitzungsberichte der prtuss. Ak. d. W., 1927, S. 206-233). 
Kumarajiva was at first a student of the Hinayana, but later on was converted to the Mahavana 
creed, which he introduced into China. Other reporters on Buddhist life in Turkestan are the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa-hian, Hiuen-tsang and I-tsing, whose reports were freely used by Stein. 

Very remarkable were the Buddhist festivals of Khotan. They were similar to the 
rathotsavas of the Indians and are described by Fa-hian. On such occasions the Buddhist 
images of Khotan were moved about on huge ears. 

•Another rather extraordinary kind of worship is that coimeeted with the holy rats of 
Turkestan. Hiuen-tsang tells a legend current at his time, viz., that the ancestors of these 
rats had once rescued the king of Turkestan from his enemies, the Hiungnu, and that for this 
deed they received offerings at a place called Kaptar-Mazar. This is the very place where 
pigeons are kept nowadays at a Muhammadan shrine and fed by travellers. Sir Aurel Stein 
found even a painted panel with a representation of the chief of these rats. Now, in the 
“Notes on the Gosringa-vyakarana ” attached to Ancient Khotan, p. 584, 5, we read the 
following lines : “ In the north, before the Kasyapa Caitya on mount Gosringa the image 

Phye-se (or Phyi-se) would protect the religion and the countr y. . . . king and ministers 
taking vows of penance must resort to that part of Gosriiiga, where is the image of Phye-se 
and the Sahgha of the Kasyapa Caitya.” Here the name of the image is Tibetan and is of 
particular interest. For phye-se or phyi-se means mouse or rat, and it is evident, that the 
image pf this most famous sanctuary also represented the chief of the rat 3 . 4 


3 See the article Zur Gmchichte und Geographie Turkestan’s: Sitz.d.Pr Akad d W low n 
* See F. W. Thomas, in Asia A1 ajar II, p. 254. F. W. Thomas says thatPhve-se aDoears to renre^nt 
Vairocana or Vaisravapa. That is right only in so far as one of the attributes o/vaisravaiia is*! rat. 
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As regards the site of Gosringa, Sir Aurel Stein believes that it was built at the place 
where is now found the Muhammadan shrine of Kohmari on the left bank of the Yurung-Kash 
river, where it leaves the hills. Sir Aurel Stein is certainly right in his identification. I 
should like to add, however, that about ten miles higher up, on the same river, there is situated 
a place, which is marked on the map as Lang-ruh. 5 Here the ancient Tibetan name has 
survived, for the Tibetan glan-ru, pronounced laiig-ru, means “ ox-horn,” just as does Gos- 
ringa. I do not mean by this, however, that the site of the old famous monastery of Gosringa 
would have to be moved upstream by this discovery of its Tibetan name. I merely wish to 
observe that, according to my observations, Tibetan monasteries often comprise a lot of ground . 
Their territories stretch up in a valley for miles. At certain distances from the chief build- 
ings, there are found hermitages or houses of small brotherhoods, perhaps of different nation- 
alities. Therefore, I consider it quite possible, that several miles distant from the chief 
buildings of Gosringa, there was found a smaller establishment, peopled by Tibetan Buddhists 
and named in the Tibetan language, and it ie just the latter name that has survived till now. 

As regards relics of the Chinese times of Turkestan, Chinese coins of the T'ang dynasty 
are very common, especially at Yotkan. My collection was examined by Fraulein von Gabain, 
and a list was drawn up, which contained even specimens which had not yet been found by 
Sir Aurel Stein. (See Plate, opposite.) 

With regard to Chinese documents, fragments of Buddhist writings are very common 
among them. They are practically in all cases portions of the Buddhist canon, which has 
remained unaltered down to the present time, and are therefore not received with great 
enthusiasm by scholars. Far more welcome are documents on wood and paper, which were 
issued by Chinese officials and often dated in the reigns of various emperors. Several of these 
documents have been published in Appendix A of Ancient Khotan. My own collection also 
contains several similar documents. 

The time of the Chinese regime was a period of high Buddhist culture. Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist works were studied in the original, and translations undertaken into Sakian, the language 
of Khotan, and into Tok'narian. A certain kind of character was used both for Sakian and 
Sanskrit, which has now become known by the name of Kashgar-Brahmi. Sanskrit works, 
which have been found in the sands of Turkestan, are the Prdjnapdramiids, in particular 
Vajracchedikd ; Saddharmapvhdarika, Bvddhacnrilci , Gu iaparyantastotra. A Buddhist work 
translated into Sakian. was at first believed to be a version of the Maitreijammiti , but does 
not quite answer to that title. 

During the time of the Chinese, also other forms of religion entered Turkestan from the 
west. The Nestorian form of Christianity was introduced into Kashgar, Yarkand and the 
oases of the north, and Manicheism followed it closely. Both these forms of religion availed 
themselves of the Syriac form of writing, and Syriac characters were soon learned by the 
Uigurs, who used them for their translations of Buddhist, Christian and Maniehean books. 
Later on the Syriac characters were even introduced into Mongolia. 

As regards Turkestan art work, sculptures and stucco works were apparently continued 
in the Gandhara style ; but here we may observe that, as the demand was great, moulds were 
often made and the same figure reproduced many times. For the art of painting, Persian 
methods were partly adopted. 

It is noteworthy that the excavations at Yotkan and other places bring to light also any 
amount of glass beads, very artistically made, like those of modern Venetian work. It is very 
difficult to say what country they came from. But it ought to be added, that exactly the 
same type of glass-beads were excavated also at Balu-mkhar in Ladakh : (see Indian 
Antiquary , 1905, p. 203 ff.) 

5 As also noticed by F. W, Thomas: see his article “ The language of Ancient Khotan,” Asia Major, 
vol. II, p. 262. 
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There is another point in which the antiquities of Khotan remind us of those of Ladakh. 
There are certain designs of a blood-red colour, which are not found in highly artistic later 
(Hellenistic) pottery. They are relics of an older age. 

As regards polities, Western Tibet or Ladakh did not come under the Chinese, when the 
power of the Kushanas declined. It was apparently governed by local chiefs, whose names 
have occasionally been preserved in inscriptions and tales. Thus, at Khalatse, according to 
a Gupta inscription, a certain Satyamati (or Srima-charpati) and, according to oral reports, 
fifty or sixty miles higher up the Indus valley, a certain Suryamati, are mentioned. 

III. 

The Times of Tibetan Dominion in Turkestan. 


During the reign of the Chinese T‘ang dynasty, the sovereignty of the Chinese over 
Turkestan was seriously menaced by other nations, among whom the Tibetans were the most 
conspicuous. As the Chino.se admit themselves, the Tibetan power in Turkestan was 
already very strong in the latter half of the seventh century. During the eighth century, 
heavy wars took place about the possession of the country, when the Tibetans were allied 
with the Arabs, and the Chinese with the Kashmirians. During that time, the power of the 
Uigurs (Turks) was also in the ascendant, and in a.d. 791, when the Chinese left the territory 
of “ the Four Garrisons ” altogether, the Tibetans remained there as over-lords ; but they" 
had soon to divide their possession with the Uigurs. About a.d. 830-40, the Tibetans, 
weakened through civil wars, disappeared from those districts, leaving them to the Uigurs. 

Now, what have the Tibetans themselves to report about those times of their greatest 
power ? Until the Tibetan Annals, discovered at Tun-huang, have been published, we have 
to make use of the Chronicles. Thus, from the Ladakhi Chronicles we learn the following : 

(1) King Sroii-blsan.syam-po, c. 000= a.d. 650, “ The Hor-regions of the north were 
conquered.” In addition to this, there is also a n >te in the Khotan Chronicles in Tibetan , 
where it is stated that in the days of the Khotan king Vijayakirti, Li-ynl (Khotan) was 
conquered by Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s General mOar-luh-btsan. who is well known in history. 
According to the Chinese T'ang-chu, this conquest took place in a.d. 665, which is too late 
for king Sroii-btsan-sgam-po. But it is quite possible, that the king began this war in his 
lifetime, and that the general brought it to a happy end after the king's death. 

(2) King Guii-sroh - adu-rje , c. 679= a.d. 705. ” The following districts were conquered. 

In the east, to the Hoang-ho ; in the south, as far as Bio -bo and Shin-kuh (Nepal) (there 
is a Shihkun Pass also on the frontier between Zangskar and Lahoul). In the north as fur 
as Kra-krag-dar-chen (which is certainly in Turkestan ; it may be Karakash and Cberchen). 
In the west as far as Nah-goh (Baltistan).’’ 

(3) King Khri-lde-btsng-brtan, a.d. 705-755. No conquests are mentioned. 

(4) King Khri-sroii-lde-btsan, a d. *55-797. “ The following countries were conquered : 

[parts of] China in the east ; [parts ] of India in the south, sBal-ti (Baltistan) and 'aBru- 
shal (Gilgit) in the west ; Lai-cho O-don-kasdkar of the Turks in the north.” Sai-cho 
stands probably for Sai-phyogs, district. O-don is U-thm (Khotan) and Kas-dkar 


is Kashgar. 

(5) King Mu-kliri-btsan-po, a.d. 798-804. 
father, bowed before him.” 


Not all those who had bowed before his 


(6) King Ral-pa-can, a.d. 804-816 ‘ In the east were conquered: the mountains of 
Po-lon-shan on the frontier of China ; in the south, Bio -bo (east of Nepal), Mon (Indian 
mountain tribes) ; Li (in Kunawar) ; Zahor (JIandi) ; Gangasagara Ganga [in KashmirJ 
in the west : ’aBru-shal on the Persian frontier ; in the north, all the provinces of Hor 
(Turkestan).” 

Although the Tibetan records in their briefness cannot be compared to the very full Chinese 
records, yet they give the impression that they tell the truth. No. 3, for instance, where 
no conquests are mentioned, and No. 5, where it is said that not all who had bowed before 
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the father-king, were ready to bow to the present king, seem to refer to the times when 
the Chinese power once more overshadowed that of the Tibetans. 

Then, again, the Tibetan power rose, and we know from arehseological finds that what 
the Tibetan^ say of their hold on Turkestan is well founded. The great multitude of Tibetan 
documents on wood and on paper, in which the Tibetans appear as governors and men in 
authority, leave no doubt that for about half a century (say, 7S0-830) they were firmly 
established in Turkestan. Of great interest are the Tibetan letters of recommendation, 
handed by Tibetan officials to Chinese Buddhist pilgrims on their way to the west and south. 
They were translated by F. W. Thomas in JR AS., 1927. 

If we look at the Chinese designation of Turkestan as the land of " the Four Garrisons,” 
we learn from the Li-yul-luii-bstan, that this term was known to the Tibetans, although they 
speak of “ three places ” only (yul-gsum). These throe places are mentioned in that book 
as follows : Liyul (Khotan), Shu-lig (Kashgar, Sule) ; and A n-se (Kucha, An-‘hsi). R In the 
fragments of correspondence found in the desert Kashgar is called Sulig ; and for Khotan 
Li and U-then are often given. The difference between the two designations seems to be 
that Li means the whole kingdom, and U-then (0-dc,n) the capital only. 

As regards the title of A-ma-ca, it seems to have been used only as a title of the kings 
of Khotan, and no longer of the kings of Kashgar, in those day’s. 

The following is the continuation of the list of these kings, the first half of which was 
given in the previous chapter. 

(12) Vijayaklrti. First Tibetan invasion of Khotan, a. d. Coo, Chinese name, Fu-tu-hiung. 

(13) Vijay-asaiigrama, sent an embassy 7 to China in a.d. 717, Chinese name, King ; 

killed by the Drugu. 

(14) Vijayasangrama or Vijayavikrama. entered into an alliance with the Drugu 

and was killed by the Chinese a.d. 72o Chinese name, Fu-shih-chan. 

(15) Vijayadharma, had a Chinese minister called Sir-the-si, a.d., 736 Chinese name, 

Fu-lu-ta. 

(16) Vijayasambhava, Chinese name, Sheng ; a.d. 740. 

(17) Vijayavahana (bohan). Chinese name, Wci-chch-yao ; a.d. 760. (Last hi Sarat 

Chandra Das’ list.) 

The first scholar to identify these kings with names found in the fcktkian documents 
of the desert was Sten Konow. In one of the documents, he discovered the name Viiabohan, 
and this was found to correspond with Vijayavahana, who also occurred in some of the 
manuscripts already searched by Hoernle ( JASB ., 1901, p. 36). Then in a Sakian docu- 
ment entrusted to him by Stael-Holstein, he discovered the name Visasambhat, which was 
identified with Vijay 7 a-sambhava. Together with Karlgren, ho also successfully- 
compared the reigns of all these kings with the Chinese accounts. We may say 7 that their 
identification has become complete. ( JRAS ., 1914, p. 339 if. ; Ostaaiat. Zeitshr. VIII, p. 223 
fi. ; Acta (or. 1928, p. 16). Although this is very satisfactory, any- further material which 
can be added from other sources will be greeted with pleasure. 

It has been possible to adduce such fresh material from Tibetan sources. Among the 
Tibetan documents found in ruined sites in Turkestan, there are several which contain the 
title a-ma-ca. Now, a-ma-ca, amdtya, minister, was the title given by the Tibetan govern- 
ment to the kings of Khotan, and if we meet with such a title in documents from Turkestan, 
we at once, suspect that under this title is hidden one or other of the old kings of Khotan. 

It was thus that, when all such documents available w.ero examined, the following kings 
could be identified : — a-ma-ca Iha-Zuii-gre with Sahgrdma ; a-ma-ca-Zcn-do with Sambhata 
or Sambhava ; a-ma-ca- Wen-du, with VdhanaJ 

6 Another Tibetan name of Kucha was Kva-chu. 

7 Instead of No. 15, Vijayadharma, the Tibetans mention his minister. Sir-the-si callirjr him Shi; - do 
of Li (Khotan).Sitzuri{jsberichte pr. Ak. d. lT»s». 1923. XXXI. 
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The chief contents of the documents examined are concerned with the transport of provisions ; 
for though it must have been very hard for the Tibetans to provide victuals for large armies in 
desert countries, yet the a-ma-cas, or vassal -kings, were not forgotten and received their due share. 

One of the kings, Sangrama the first, is of particular interest for the Tibetan 
historian ; for this Khotan king married a Tibetan princess. She is called (Ancient Khotan, 
p. 582) a daughter of Phrom-ge-sar, who was apparently a king of Ladakh. Phrom is a 
clerical error for Khrom.% The names Phrom and Khrom are both pronounced Throm, and 
this fact may have caused the mistake. As we learn from the Chronicles of Ladakh (see 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet, p. 93), Ladakh was in the year a.d. 900 still “ held by the 
descendants of Gesar ” : that means, that the dynasty called itself after Gesar. We also 
know that Khrom-Ge-sar-gdan, the capital, “throne of Ge-sar,'" is an ancient name of Leh, 
which is still found in modem inscriptions ; and thus we are led to believe that this particular 
princess came from Leh. In the Khotan Chronicles it is stated that she came from Kashmir : 
that means only that, instead of taking the short road across the Saser pass, she went to 
Khotan by way of Kashmir, which is the leas dangerous. 

Tibetan documents have, up to the present, been found at the following places in 
Turkestan: (1) in Mazar-Tagh, he., in the desert north of Khotan; (2) in Domoko, east 
of Khotan ; (3) in Endere, 200 miles east of Khotan ; (4) in Miran, 50 miles east of Charchlik, 
in the Lob-nor district ; (5) in the Turfan district, chiefly at Murtuq, Tuyoq, Khotcho and 
Ili-kol. In the latter district we notice, too, that the Tibetan script was used even for other 
languages, for instance, Turkish and Chinese. 

As regards places in the west of Turkestan, he., Khotan proper, Yarkand and Kashgar, 
these have not yet yielded any Tibetan documents, as there practically no manuscripts what- 
ever have been found in the sands. But that is not to be wondered at. 

Sir Aurel Stein remarks incidentally that the population of Turkestan may possess 
an admixture of Tibetan blood. That is quite possible, and I may mention two local names 
in that connection. -The name of the village of Budia probably stands for an ancient Bhuttia, 
which is an ancient Indian name for the people of Tibet. Then also the name Glah-ru, the 
Tibetan form of the name of the Gosringa monastery already mentioned, clearly points to 
Tibetan inmates of that famous monastery. 

Relics of the Tibetan rule in Turkestan are chiefly documents on wood and paper of secular 
and Buddhist character. Finds of Tibetan coins must not be expected, for it is quite probable 
that the coins used in those days were the current Chinese cash. The old documents often speak 
of don-tse coins, but wedonotyet know what value was hidden under that expression. The pre- 
sent system of Tibetan coinage is not old and was probably introduced from Nepal. But Tibetan 
seals are often found in the sands of Turkestan, and several, of them have been published by Stein. 

As regards Buddhist Tibetan documents on paper, it is remarkable that many of them 
appear to be of rather modern origin. Several of those found at Khotcho, for instance, are 
written in modern orthography. We are led to believe, therefore, that even after the time 
of Tibetan government in Turkestan, the Tibetan form of Buddhism remained in the northern 
parts of the country. It must have existed up to the fourteenth century, for the modern ortho- 
graphy was introduced with the first publication of the bKa -’ agijur (Kanjur), about a.d. 1300. 

As regards the Lob-nor or Charchlik district, it is not yet possible to say anything definite 
with regard to politics. In the third century a.d. there appears a kingdom called Shan- 
shan and the names of five kings from there were discovered in Kush ana documents by 
Rapson and Liiders (Oxford Congress). 

At the time of the Tibetan power, Lob-nor was apparently held by a tribe of A-zha (or Ha- 

za), whose identity has not yet become quite clear. F. W. Thoinas believes them to be a sepa- 
rate branch of the Indo-Chinese family. Compare his article “ The Ha-la," in JRAS 19^8 

(To be continued.) ’ • 


8 The same mistake is found also in S. Ch. Das’ Tibetan English Dictionary 
ge sar was apparently taken from the same bource. ~ * 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

(i Continued from p. 107.) 

8. Admasad. 

This word, about whose explanation there has been much dispute, is enumerated in 4, 1, 
amongst difficult words, by the author of the Nighantu ; and Yaska, in his commentary on this 
section, has explained the word as admasad admdnnam bhavaly admasddiniti vd ’ nnasanimti 
vd, that is, as Durga explains, grhadhikare niyuktd anna-sadhika stri. This explanation is 
adopted, in his commentary on RV. 1, 124, 4, by Sayana who explains the word as adyata ify 
adma annam [ tasya pdkdya grhe sidallti admasat pacikd yosit , but who gives in addition 
another explanation of the word — yad vd admeti grha-nama [ varutham admeti tan-namasu pdthdt | 
tatra sidatUy admasaj janarii. In the other verses, however, where this word occurs (6, 30, 3 ; 
7, 83, 7 ; 8, 44, 29) he gives the derivation admani sidatity admasad and takes the word as a mascu- 
line, interpreting adma as havih in 7, 83, 7 and 8, 44, 29 and also in 6, 4, 4, where the nearly-allied 
word admasadva is used. In 8, 43, 19, he interprets adma-sadydya as annasya bh/ijanaya. 

Like Sayana, Roth too in the PW. understands the word as equivalent to annasud or 
‘ one who sits down to food ’ ; he however interprets it as Cfast beim Mahlt and the allied word 
admasadya as Tischgenossenschaft, an interpretation which was accepted by Bergaigne ( Etudes , 
p. 43) but dissented from by Haug (GGA. 1875, p. 80). Geldner, on the other hand, favoured, in 
Ved. St. 2, 179, the explanation reported by Durga asput.forward by ‘ some ’ that the word signi- 
fies maksikd or fly, observing that, in 7, 83, 7, the Vasi?thas style themselves flies jokingly. In 
his Glossar, however, he has modified this opinion and said that the wrnrd denotes fly ’ in 1, 124, 
4 (in his R V. liber, too, he has accordingly translated pada c as, wie eine Fliege weckt sie die 
Schlafer ’) and 6, 30, 3, while in 7, 83, 7 it denotes ‘ der bei dem Opfermahle sitzende Priester ’. 

Geldner’s explanation (in Ved. St., 2, 179) has been criticised by Oldenberg on p. 91 of his 
V edaforschung where this savant has declared his preference for that proposed by Roth , with the 
reservation however that he does not believe that it is ‘ vollkommen sicher ’. Similarly, Hille- 
brandt too (Lieder des RV., p. l,n. 3) has rejected the explanation ofGeldner and adopted that of 
Roth in his translation of 1, 124, 4. Dr. Neisser, on the other hand{Z umWorlcrb uch des RV), agrees 
with Geldner in thinking that the word means ‘ auf die Speise sich setzend’,that it denotes ‘ fly ’ 
in 1, 124, 4 and 6, 30, 3, and that it is, in the otherverses, an attribute of Agni and of the priest. 

None of these explanations seems to me to be satisfactory. The word admasad occurs 
in but four passages ; and I find it difficult to believe with Sayana and Geldner that, in one 
passage, it denotes ‘ fly ’ or ! cook ’ (fern.) and in another ‘ priest Similarly I find it difficult 
to accept Roth’s explanation that it means ‘ guest for, nowhere, either in the RV or in any 
other Vedic or post-Vedic book, do we ever hear of a guest awakening those that are asleep. 
On the contrary, RV. 8, 44, 1 : samidhd ’ gnim duvasyata ghrtair bodhayaldtithim\ dsmin havyd 
juhotana seems to suggest that, in the time of the Bgveda, it was the host that awakened 
the guest in order to feed him. 

Likewise, Yaska s explanation, too, of the word as ' one who sits down to or in food (anna- 
sad), is without doubt wrong. The Nighantu mentions in 2, 7 as synonyms of anna the following 
twenty-eigat words, namely, andhah, vajah,, payab,, prayah, prksafi , pituh, my ah, sinam, aval},, 
Jcsa, dhasih, ird, ila, isam, urk, rasah, svadha,arkah,ksadma, nernah, sasam, namah, ayuh, sunfta, 
brahma, varcah,, kilalam and ycisah,oi which all are found in the RV with the exception of nemah. 
But no verb meaning to sit is found used in the RV in any passage in connection with the 
locative or dative case of any of these twenty -seven words or of their synonyms anna and ha vis 
also. Nor, I believe, can an instance be met with elsewhere in Vedic or later literature where 

human beings or divinities are said or exhorted ‘ to sit in (loc.)orfor (dat.) food.’ The ex- 
pression commonly used in such a situation in later times is bhoktum, or bhojanaya upavisati 
or its equivalents, and not an nr or an nay a upavisati and its equivalents. And in the RV 
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itself, a poet, in a similar situation, has said (7, 57, 2) a vtlaye s a data pipriydndh. Similarly, 
the idea of Tisshgenossenschaft is expressed in Sanskrit not by admasadya or its equivalents 
but by the word sahabhojana or its equivalents. 

It thus becomes evident that neither the explanation of Yaska nor those of the above- 
mentioned exegetists, based on it, are correct and that the meaning of the word admasad is 
still a riddle. As it happens, the four passages in which the word occurs, as well as other 
connected passages of the RV., furnish enough clues to enable one to solve this riddle. 

It is shown by 1, 124. 4c : admasan na sasato bodhayanti that the awakening of others is a 
characteristic of ths aimisadah ; and it is similarly made clear by 6, 30, 3c : ni parvata admasado 
na asduh that sitting down is another characteristic of the admisadah. A comparison there- 
fore of the npamina s in the RV passages in which sitting is the samdnya-dharma with the 
words that are used as subjects of verbs meaning ‘ to awaken ’ in other RV passages 47 will 
show us what persons or things are described by the RV poets as both awakening others and 
sitting down and will thus enable us to determine the meaning of admasad. 

The passages containing similes with ' sitting " as samdnya-dharma ,* 8 in addition to 0, 30, 
3 : ni parvata admasado na scduh, are : 

9. 38. 4 : .syeno na vikiju sidati ; 9, 82. 1: syeno na yonim ghrtavan- 

8, 21. 5: sidantas te vayo yatha ; ta;n a,adam : 

9, 57, 3 : syeno na vam.su sidati : 0, 71, 0 : syeno na yonim sadanam 

1, 65, 9: svasity apsu ham.so na sidan; diiiya krtarn hiranyayain a^adum ; 

1, 85, 7 : vayo na sidann adhi barhis: 10, 115, 3 : tam vo vim na drusadam ; 

jiriye ; 6. 3, 5 : verna drujjudvaraghupatmu- 

9, 61,21: sidanc chyeno na yonim a jamhab : 

9, 92, 6 : sidan mrgona mahiso vancsu; 1.104, 1: tam a ni sida svano narvii ; 

9, 96,23: sidan vane§u sakuno m 9, 7, 5: viso rajeva sidati ; 

patva ; ■ 9, 64, 29 : sidan to vanuso yatha ; 

9, 62, 4 : syeno na yonim a sadat ; j 9, 92, 2 : sidan liotcva sadane 

9, 86, 35 : syeno na vamsu kalasu?u ' jamusu ; 
r.id.isi ; 7, 34, 3: ny agnih sided a>uro na hota; 

9, 72, 5: ver na drusac carnvor asadad 4, 33, 8: tiyena ivcd adhi divi ni 

dharib ; l-d ‘ ; 

10, 43, 4 : vayo na vrksam supalasam a 14. 43, 2 : rajeva sadma ni sadadhi 

sadan ; ! 'arhisi ; 

1,168, 3: marutah somaso hrtsu pitaso j 7, 32, 2: madhau na maksa asate; and 

duvaso nasate ; i 3, 41, 2 : satto hota na rtviyab ; 

and the upamdnas used in such similes are accordingly syenah , vayah, somah, rnaksah, arvd, mrgo 
mahiuih, .satunah, liamsah, raja, hold and also admasad. The words used as subjects of the 
vcr hjdgr ‘ to awaken ’ are Utah, sonuih, agnih, and dCilah, and of the verb budh(raus.)‘ to awaken’ 
are -sod, jar ah, jdririi ?, agnih, in-lralj, iipth, iruHtvd, jaritd, yajha-hold , 43 and also admasad. 

47 Excluding 1, 124, 4, there are but three passages in the RV namely, l, 134, 3 : (vayo) prabodhayd 
purandhim jdra d sasatim iva : 7, 07, 1 : (s tomih) ijo vdm ditto na dhisnyav ajbjah ; and 7, 73, 3 : irustiveva 
presito vdm abodhi prati stomair jaramdno rasisthah, which contain similes in which the sdmdnya-dharma 
is the awakening of others. As these are too few in number, I have included in the comparison all the persons 
or things that are described in the RV as awakening others and not merely those mentioned in the three 
similes mentioned above. 

48 In reality, the samanya-dharma in the first eighteen of the passages cited here is not ‘sitting ', but 
swift movement ; see p. 1 1 1 in vol. LV I above and also n. 1 6 there. 

19 The jariir and yajna-hotr are explicitly mentioned as subjects of the verb bodhay in 10, 42, 2 and 
8, 9, 17. In addition, there is no doubt that the verses 5, 14, 1 ; 1, 22, 1 and 8, 44, 1 (which according to 
Say ana are addressed to the stair, adhvaryu and rtvijah respectively) are addressed to the priest and that we 
have to understand jarit T or similar word as the subject. In 7, 44, 2 too, the subject vayam refers without 
doubt to the priests or singers. 
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It will be seen from the above that, excluding the admasad, the only person or thing 
to which the RV poets attribute the characteristic of ‘ sitting ’ and which they at the same 
time describe as awakening others, is the priest who is called hotr in 3, 41, 2 ; 7, 30, 3 ; and 
9, 92, 2 cited above, and jarilr and yajha-hotr in 10, 42, 2 : pra bodhaya jaritar jaram indram 
and 8, 9, 17 : pra bodhayoso asvind pra devi sunrte main | pm yajhahotar anusakpra mad&ya 
sravo brhat || And it follows hence that the word admasad denotes in all probability the 
hotr or the priest who chants the prayers addressed to the gods. 50 

This conclusion is confirmed by 7, 83, 7 : satyd nrnam admasadam upaslutih from which 
we learn that admasadam is an attribute of human beings and 8, 43, 19: agnim dhibhir manisirw 
medhirdso vipascitah | admasadydya hinvire j| in which it is said that the priests urged Agni to 
become, or assume the function of, an admasad. It becomes evident from these passages that 
admasadam is an attribute common to men and Agni ; and it follows hence that admasadam 
is in ail probability equivalent to hotrtva. For, as observed by Prof. Micdonnell (Ved. 
Myth., p. 98) : “ In consequence of his main function in the Veda of officiating at the sacrifice. 

Agni comes to be celebrated as the divine counterpart of the earthly priesthood. He is there- 
fore often called generically the ‘ priest ’ (rlvij, vipra) or specifically the ‘ domestic priest ' 
{parohita), and constantly, more frequently in fact than by any other name, the ‘offerer ’(hotr), or 
chief priest, who is poet and spokesman in one. He is a Hotr appointed bv men (8, 49, 1 ; 10, 7, 
5) and by gods (6, 16,1). He is the most adorable, the most eminent of Hotrs (10,2, 1; 91, 8)." 

The word upas! ui i too in 7, 83, 7c cited above can, by its very nature be associated only 
with priests and is in fact so associated with them in the RV, as likewise are its synonyms 
gir, stuti , stoma, etc. And this fact too indicates that the expression admasado narah in the 
above pada signifies priests lhat praise, that is, that it is a synonym of hold rah or jar i Id rah. 

The above-mentioned considerations thus place it beyond doubt that admasad means 
hotr or the priest who chants hymns of praise. And that being so, the question arises in 
our mind, “ What is the literal meaning of the word admasad, and why does it denote tile 
hotr ?” The clue to the answerof this question is contained in Slyana's words : yad vd admsti 
grha-ndma | varutham admeti tan-ndma.su pithdt j tatra sidatity admasaj janani cited on p. 
152 above. The reference here is presumably to Nighantu 3, 4, which enumerates twenty- 
two synonyms of grim ; but, curiously enough, the word varu'.ha only is found amongst these 
twenty-two names and not adman which is mentioned by Sayana. 51 The dictionaries of 
M jnier-Williams and Apte, however, mention in connection with this word the meaning of 
house also ; and there is thus no doubt that adman is a synonym of grha. 

admasad therefore means literally ‘one who sits in the house ’, and through rudhi, it 
denotes the hotr who sits, and sings, in his ‘ abode’. T.iis abode or seat is called by the name 

si) I may perhaps observe here that the position is in no way altered if, instead of the upamdnas in the 
above-cited similes we include in our purview all the words that are found used in the RV passages as subjects 
of verbs meaning ‘ to sit’. A great majority of such words (e.g., apiih , inlra'i, marutah, etc.) refer to divinities 
or to quasi-divinities ( venah , gndh, apsarasah, pitarah, spat ah). Since it is clear from 7, 83, 7 : satyd nrnam 
admasaddm upastutih that admasad denotes human beings we have to pass over all such words as also over all 
the words that denote inanimate things ( parvaidh , mayukhdh, gavyiitih, cakram, rajah) or birds, insects and 
beasts (iyenah, vayah, hamsah, Aalcunah, salcunih, gdvah, mrgo mahisah, maksah) and also admasad whose 
meaning we are investigating, and include in our comparison such words only as refer to human beings. 
These are — narah , manusydh, kanyd, dasyuh, rsayah, nijd, virdfi ; and hold, paid, brahmd, stotdrah, s&rayah, 
brahmakrtah, sakhdyah. The last-mentioned four or five words are synonyms of hotr. 

hotr, referring to the priest, is found as subject in about 10 of the passages in question, and referring to 
or in apposition with Agni, in about 15 passages. 

51 All the editions of the Nighaptu mention as the twenty -second word of this section the word ajm/j, of 
the use of which in the sense of grha not one instance has so far been met with. It is not therefore improbable 
that the original text of the Nighantu read adma and not ajma in 3, 4. It is in any case very likely tins 
the text which was known to Sayana included the word adma in 3, 4 amongst grha-ndmdni. 

For the rest, it is my belief that adman is mentioned in some ot the Sanskrit lexicons as having the mean- 
ing grha, though I have not, so far, come across any such passage in the lexicons that I have examined. 
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of sadma (this is one of the twenty-two grha-ndmdni enumerated in Nighantu, 3,4) in 1, 73, 1 : 
(agnib) hoteva sadma vidhato vi tarit ; 1, 73, 3: nalcsad dhotdpari sadma mitd yan ; 7, 18, 22 : 
hoteva sadma pary emi rebhan ; 9, 92, 6 : pari sadmeva pasumdnti hold ; 9, 97, 1 : pary eti rebhan 
miteva sadma pasumdnti hotd : and by the name of sadana in 9, 92, 2 : sidan hoteva sadanc 
camusu. It is also called hoirmdana in 2, 9, 1 : ni hotd hotr§adane viddnas tveso didivdh 
asadal sudaksah. 

The hotr and his ‘abode ' 62 were, as is natural, very familiar to the RV poets ; and he was, 
in their minds, so closely associated with his abode that his going to it, singing, and his sitting 
in it, became, as is evidenced bv the above-cited passages, common figures of comparison. 
Itis no wonder therefore that, in the circumstances, the word admasad became an appellative 
of the hotr ‘ who sits in the abode.’ 

In any case, there is no doubt that admasad signifies ‘ hotr ’ and I shall now show that this 
meaning fits well into the context in all the passages where this word and the allied words 
admasadya and admasadvan occur. 

1, 124, 4 : npo adarsi sundhyuvo na vakso 
nodhd ivdivir akrta priydni \ 
admasan na sasato bodhayanti 
■sasvattamdgdt punar eyusindm 1| 

This has already been translated above ; see p. 30 in Vol. LVI ante. Regarding the hotr's 
awakening of those that are asleep, compare 8, 9, 17 and 10, 42, 2 cited above, in which the 
hotr is exhorted to awaken the deities. Compare also 10, 29, 1 : sucir vdm stomo bhitrandv 
ajigah ; 7, 67, 1 : yo (sc. slomah) vdm ditto na dhisnydv ajigah ; 7, 73, 3 : srustiveva presito vdm 
abodhi prati stomair jaramdno vasisthah in which the hymns of praise sung by the priests are 
said to have awakened the Asvins. And regarding the Dawn's awakening of sleepers, 
compare I, 113, 9 : uso yan mdnusdn yaksyamdndh ajigah ; 6, 65, 1 : ksitir vcchanti mdnusir 
ajigah and the passages referred to by Grassmann s.v. budh (bodhayanti). 

6, 30, 3 : adya cin nu cit tad dpo nadindm 
yad dbliyo arado gdtum indra | 
ni parvata admasado na sedns 
tvaya drlhdni sukraio rajatnsi j| 

“ Even now and in the time to come, O Indra, (endures) the work (that thou didst in respect) 
of the rivers when thou didst cut out a path for them. The mountains sat down, like hotrs 
(at thy behest) . The worlds, O wise one, have been made firm by thee”, nu cit= in the time 
to come ; see Geldner, Glossar (s.v.). Yaska (Nirukta, 4, 17), and following him, Sayana, 
however, interpret it as pura. The words at thy behest ’ have to be understood here ; 
compare Sayana : tvad-djnayd parvatd girayo niseduh- The tertium comparationis in pada 
c is, according to Sayana, and Geldner (Ved. St., 2, 179) naiscalyena upavesanam. But the 
simile sidan hoteva occurs in 9, 92, 2 . acchd nrcaksa asarat pavitre ndma dadhanah kavir asya 
yonau | sidan hoteva sadanecamusupem agmann rsayah sapta viprah |j which says that the Soma- 
juice settled in the bowls like the hotr in his abode. Now, the Soma-juice settling in bowls, 
vats or jars is, in 9, 38, 4 , 9, 57, 3 and other passages cited on p. 154 above, compared with the 
falcon sitting (i.c., going to sit) in his nest , and the tertium comparationis in these verses is, 
as I have already pointed out, not ‘ sitting ’ but ‘ swift movement ’. This is the case in 9, 
92, 2, and also in 9, 92, 6: pari sadmeva pasumdnti hotd rdjd na satyah samitir iydnah \ somah 
pundnah kalasdh aydsit sidan mr go na muhiso vamsu || and 9,97, 1 : sutah pavitram aty eti 
rebhan miteva sadma pasumdnti hotd. Compare also 1, 180, 9 : pra syandrd ydtho manuso na 
hotd “Oye swift ones (sc. Asvins), you go (as swiftly) as the human hotr, i.e.. as the hotr 

62 This abode seems to be identical with the hotfsadana or hot r -dhimya (hotr-khara) of the later ritual 
books or with the sodas of which the hotr-dhimya formed part. See Srautapaddrthanirvacana (2nd ed.), * 
p. 27 (no. 219), p. 247 (no. 181), and p. 243 (no. 175) ; Caland-Henry, V Agnistoma, I, §§ 89 99, and PI. IV. 
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priest”, and 1, 73, 1 : hoteva sadma vidhato vi tdrit ” (Agni) went to the worshippers (as 
swiftly) as the hotr does to his abode” where too the samanya-dharma is swift going. 

The simile admasado na sed uh in pada c of the above verse is but a paraphrase of the 
simile sidan holeva ; and hence the tertium comparationis in this pada too is swift movement. 
The meaning of the pMa is, “ At thy behest, the mountains sat down (i.e., began to sit down) 
*as quickly as holrs.” Compare 2, 11, 7 : ni parvatah sadi aprayucchan, “ the mountain, taking 
heed, sat (at thy behest) ; that is, the mountain, heeded thy behest and sat”; and 2, 11, 6 : 
aramsta parvatas cit sarisyan,” even the mountain that was moving stopped (and settled on 
the earth at thy behest) ”. The reference here is to the well-known story of Indra cutting 
off the wings of the flying mountains and making them settle permanently on the earth ; see 
Pisehel, Ved. St., 1, 174. 

7, 83, 7 : dam rdjanah samita ayajyavah 

suddsam indrdvaruna na yuyudhuh | 
sat yd nrnam admasadam upastutir 
devd esam abhavan devahutisu |j 

“ The ten impious kings, 0 Indra and Varuna, did not fight (i.e., did not gain a victory over) 
Sudas in battle. The praising of the hotr priests bore fruit ; the gods stood by them when they 
were invoked.” The battle of Suda,3 with the ten kings is described more fully in the hymn 
VII, 18 ; see Sayana’s commentary thereon and Geldner's Kommentar. 

8, 44, 29 : dhiro hy asy admasad 

vipro na jdgrvih sada j 
agne didayasi dyavi || 

“ Thou, O Agni, art a wise hotr, watchful alw-ays like a priest. Thou shinest in the heavens.” 
The expression dhirah admasad is equivalent to hotd kavikratuh (1, 1, 5), hotd vidustarah 
(1, 105, 13-14), vipro hotd (1, 14, 9) and other similar expressions. The epithet jagrvi is fre- 
quently applied to Agni ; see Grassmann, s.v., and the viprdli or priests are described as 
jdjrvarmah in 1, 22, 21 and 3, 10, 9. 

It is possible to construe the words vipro na with the preceding word admasad ; and this 
is what Geldner has in fact done in Ved. St., 2, 180. The meaning of the first two padas would 
then be, 'Thou, O Agni, art wise, a chanter sitting in the abode like a priest, and always 
watchful”. The word admasad has both the yaugika and rudhi meanings here and denotes 
the ‘ hotr who sits in the abode ’. Regarding the simile, compare 10, 78, 1 : viprdso na 
manmabhih svddhyah “like priests with hymns, singing songs compare also 7, 30, 3 : ny 
agnih sidad asuro na hotd huvano aim subhagaya devdn 83 “ The mighty Agni sat (in the 

abode) like the hotr, calling the gods here for good fortune.” 

6, 4, 4 : vadma hi suno asy admasadva 
cakre agnir janusdjmdnnam | 
s a tvam na urjasana urjam dhd 
rdjeva jer avrke ksesy antah |j 

“ Thou, O son (of strength), art (our) speaker, (our) h rr. Agni, from his birth (i.e., as soon as 
he was bom), made his way to food. Bestow on us vigour, O thou vigour-bestower ; thou 
conquerest like a king and dwellest in a secure place,” suno in pada a stands without doubt 
for suno sahasah ; compare 6, 13, 6 : vadma suno sahaso no vihdyah and Oldenberg, ZDMG, 
55, 291. Pada b is somewhat obscure ; Roth (ZDMG, 48, 679), regards janusa in janusdj- 
mdnnam as standing for janusdm, while Grassmann is inclined to substitute ajman for ajma. 

53 The description of the hotr as the ‘sitter in the abode,’ the allusion in the verses cited above (on p. 
156) to him and his sadman, to his going to the sadman singing, and to his awakening of sleeping men and 
deities with his chants, as also the juxtaposition of the words hotr and huvana in this verse, all indieate that 
hi3 function, in the time of the RV as in that of the Srauta-sutras, was to chant hymns of prayer. Hence 
Y&ska (comp. Nirukta, 7, 15 : hotdravi hvat&ram) seems to be right in deriving the word from hu ‘to catt,’ 
and Aurijavabha wrong in deriving it from hu ‘ to offer oblations.’ 
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Ludwig, without proposing any alteration translates pada b as “ Von jeher hat Agnisich seine 
ban und seine speise gemaeht”. This does not seem to be very satisfactory ; and I therefore 
construe annum as depending on ajma {annam prati ajma) and translate it as above. Compare 
4, 7, 10 :sadyo jatasya dadrsanam ojo yad asya vdtoanu vati socih j vrnaklitigmdm atasesu jihvdm 
sthird cid anna dayate vi jambhaih “ His might is seen as soon as he is born. When the wind 
blows behind his flame, he winds his sharp tongue round the brushwood. He cuts with • 
his jaws even the firm food.” 

8, 43, 19 : agnim dMbhir manisino 
medhiraso vipascitah 1 
admasadydya hinvire || 

" The wise, intelligent and inspired priests urged Agni with hymns (i.< prayer* ) to become 
hotr”. Compare 3. 29, 8 : -sida hotah sva u Joke cikilvdn ; 1, 76, 2 : ehy agna iha hotd ni si da ; and 
2, 36, 4 : a-san hotar ni sada yonisu tri-su in which Agni is exhorted to assume the office of hotr ; 
compare also 6, 4, 1 : 6, 11, 1 ; 6, 11, 4 ; 6, 15, 16 : 3, 4, 3 : 3. 62. 12 : 7, 39, 1, etc., in which 
verses too Agni is prayed to to become hotr. 

(To be continued.) 

AN INSCRIPTION OF I RAYA CHINKA (RAJA SIM HA) PERUAIAL. 

By K. X. DANIEL. 

This inscription is on a stone measuring 74 inches X 56 inches, which is placed in front of the 
cross at the gate of the Roman Catholic Syrian church at Talakkat near the Iranjjalakuda 
railway station. Mr. AI. P. Yarkki. the Excise Inspector of the place, who takes such a keen 
interest in historical researches, discovered this inscription and getting an estampage taken, sent 
it to Air. T. K. Joseph, B.A.. L.T., Trivandrum. The estampage not being good, Mr. Joseph 
could not make out much ; ho wrote about it in the Wesk ni Star, but published no reading. 

The tradition regarding this stone which I learned from Air. AI. P. Varkkiis the follow- 
ing : — The Christians of the place wanted to build a church on the spot where the present 
church stands. The Hindus objected to this because it was very close to their temple. One 
night the Christians secretly erected a stone cross here. The next day the Hindus being 
exasperated brought a big elephant to pull down the cross. In this attempt, the stone of the 
cross having gone tightly between the two tusks of the elephant it became impossible for the 
elephant to extricate itself. Then the Velichchappdt (oracle) of the temple said that the 
attempt to pull down the cross was a sin on their part and they should expiate the sin by 
giving them the inscribed stone under consideration. Accordingly the Christians got this 
stone. We need not. of course, take the details of the tradition as correct. The Hindus 
molested the Christians in their attempt to build a church very close to their temple and 
afterwards felt sorry for their action and expiated it by giving them this stone, on which they 
knew something is written about the Christians. This is the sum and substance of the tradi- 
tion. A parallel to this is also worth mentioning. When a cross was erected on the road 

near the church of Chengannoor the Vanjippuzha Chief (a petty king) objected to this. 

Afterwards he felt that he was punished by God for this and he expiated it by offering to 
light the cross daily, and this was going on till very lately. 

I went to Talakkat and spent much time there. The last four lines are hopelessly damag- 
ed. I can make out only a few words here and there. I give below the reading of the first 
eighteen lines. 

Text. 

1. Svasti Sri Iraya Chiiikapperumanati. 

2. Kalal 1 Ta aikkattukkamaikkappatta vanikark- 

3. Ku urar avirotattar pifikai kattuvan amaitta i- 

4. tarn chirupalli atiril mekkum peralil vata 


1 One more la before la fe.nns to have be :a written and cancelled. 
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5. Ku kkalappallivir kilakku kilttirukkoyir (te) va 

6. pumikku tterku itinakattu uralar tatukkavuntata- 

7. maravum pitikai kettilumtantaiyai 2 kko 

8. nru tayai kalattiram vaichchAravo- 

9. (iru) patinkol kottirku patinaji ney kotuppatu 

10. pattam&Jar efuttu kolvitu annalvarunchonra 

11. i i; aiy untir aiyu nkolvitu ivakal chenru 

12. vilaiyitta charakkellarunkolvatu 

13. imainch vaniyaril manikkiramattarakunckattarapatfikamim 

14. Iravi Chattanu(m) ivarkaliruvarkku mirantu mmippitikai 

15. lunneyyillai irantu kutiyiliruvarkku epperppatta i 

16. raiyumillai ikkachchattirkuti- 

17. kkupaya — kanamuntattarkku 

18. liyumillai kachehattilkku. 

Translation. 

Hail Prosperity. The plot of ground which the people of the place unanimously gave 
for building shops to the merchants allotted to Talakkatu by Iraya Chinka Perumal ; west 
of Chirupalli boundary, north of the banian tree, east of Kalappalli, south of the land which 
belongs to the god of Kilthirukkoyil. Within these boundaries if the chiefs of the village 
cause any obstruction or build shops they are committing the sin of killing the father and 
taking the mother to wife. For a shop of 20 koh of dimension ten null* of ghee must be 
given. The lessees shall take it. The rents and taxes fixed by those four person-, shall be 
collected. All shall buy the articles to which these have fixed prices .... Of these 
merchants, Chattampatukan and Iravi Chat tan, who are Manikkiramakkar. need not give 
ghi for the two shops. The two persons of these two families need not pay any tax at all. 
For these resolutions no tax need be paid nor the fee to the goldsmith. 

Notes. 

Iraya Chinka (Raja fcjiiiiha) Perumal is not known to us except through this inscription. 

The boundaries oftlie land cannot now be identified. Cherupnlli is not now known. There 
is a paddy field called Kalappalli Vayal west of the church. There is a temple known as 
Kilthirukovil at a distance of a mile and a half from the church. Anyhow the land men- 
tioned in the inscription was somewhere near the church. 

The land was leased to some persons and they were allowed to collect a certain rate of 
ghi. rents and taxes fixed by four assessors. 

Manikkiramakkar. Of the merchants allotted to Talakkatu, two were Chattan Patukan 
and Iravi Chattan 3 , who were holding the title of Manikkiramakkar and were free from all taxes. 
In the Kottayam Plate of Vira Raghava we read of the great merchant Iravi Korttan who 
received the title of Manikkiramam and many privileges. 

We, therefore, are led to the conclusion that Iraya Chinka Perumal was in all probability 
a successor of Vira Raghava. 

Pakeography . The original form of hi which we find hi the inscriptions of Rajasekhara, 
Vira Raghava, Parkara Iravi and, last of all, in one inscription of Maranehataiyan (eighth 
century) is found in this inscription too (line 7). The second stage of its development which 
we find in the inscriptions of Parkara Iravi (vide my paper, Indian Antiquary, vol. LIII) is 
found in this also (line 15). But the last stage of its development, which is mostly found in 
the inscriptions of Parkara Iravi and uniformly in all the subsequent inscriptions, is not to 
be seen here. This is presumptive evidence for thinking that Iraya Chinka was a prede- 
cessor of Parkara Iravi. 


2 A Y (tantaiyaiy) is written by mistake. 

3 It is not Iravi Kottan, as Hr. T. K. Joseph says, but undoubtedly Iravi Chattan. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOME ANCIENT SANSKRIT VERSES USED 
TO-DAY. 

Dr. R- Zimmennaun. S.J., Professor of Sanskrit 
Literature, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, favours us 
with the following communication in reference to 
the note printed under this heading at p. 5/. supra. 

C. E. A. \V. Oldham, Jt.-Editor. 

Sastri Bhavanishankar Sukthankar has supplied 
me with the mantra for Thursday, which is wanting 

among “Some Ancient Sanskrit Verses Used To-day, ’ 

Indian Antiquary , March 1929, p. oi. It occurs 
repeatedly in the Yajurveda. but is originally 


Rgveda 2, 23, 15. The 8astri has satisfied himself 
that the mantra is largely used just by Yajurvedins 
to-day. I enclose the text. 

R. Zimmermans. 

a* fp'Tf 3Tf| snpif ^Tff^rit- 

nrr% sfrcrro^ I 

crpjrrf 

srf^r II r <\. W 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Linguistic Survey or India, vol. I.. Pt. II, Compa- j 
rative Vocabulary, by Sir G. A. Grierson, O.M.. 1 
K.C.I.E., 131X10 in.: pp. 30.339 ; Calcutta. 1928. J 
The appearance of this volume will be warmlj j 
welcomed by all students of comparative philology. : 
The original scheme of the Survey does not seem . 
to have embraced a comparative vocabulary on these 
lines ; and we owe it to Sir George Grierson's until-- j 
ing devotion to his great task that he has prepared j 
these comparative tables not only for all the Indian j 
languages and dialects of any importance, but has 
also included within their scope many languages 
not dealt with in the Survey, some of which are not 
even spoken in India, and one of which, Si-liia, has , 
been dead for many centuries. The vocabulary, 
which has been arranged in a convenient form for 
purposesof reference, contains 108 words or gramma- 
tical forms, each translated into 304 languages ami 
dialects, with a view to comparison, “either for 
corroborating, or for exploding previous theories". ] 
The list of English words selected might, a. Sir 
George notes, have been impmvod, but his hands 
have^been tied in this respect by the standard lists i 
originally circulated to correspondents. 

Owing to the inclusion of languages not dealt with 
in the Survey, it has been found necessary to modify 
the system of transcription therein adojited, in fact, 
to elaborate it in several respects. Vowel sounds 
have been further differentiated, and several changes 
have been made in the transliteration of consonants. 
Readers of the preceding volumes will at once notice 
the changes made. Take, for example, the ca»e of 
aspirated consonants. In the earlier volumes of 
the Survey, when strong, or when the degree is un- 
known, the aspiration is indicated by the letter h. 
Where the aspiration was known to be weak, as in 
Balochi, it is shown by an inverted comma. Sir 
George has decided that it would be dangerous to 
make this distinction in this vocabulary, as in the 
case of many languages we have not sufficient 
information about the true force of the consonantal 
sounds. He has therefore employed the inverted 
comma throughout. The result is. to take a single 
example, that we find the familiar word ghar, 
‘house current in most of the Indo- Aryan Branch 
languages and dialects, now spelt g‘ar. The 


palatal s, usually represented by S, now becomes s . 
Greek letters are used for certain spirants in Arabic 
and the Erfinian Branch languages, and in some 
of the Dardic languages. 

A much more difficult and laborious task has been 
the ascertainment and marking of tones, involved 
by the inclusion of languages of the Far East, such 
as Chinese, Siamese and Annamese, as well as 
Burmese and Shan. The tone being inherent in a 
word and necessary for its significance, it is essential 
that it should be indicated. Sir George illustrates 
this tersely by citing the instance of the Siamese 
word for ‘come'. It is tnd. and to have this 
significance it must lie uttered with a mid level 
tone. If it is uttered with any other tone il means 
something else. Thus, with a low level tone it means 
‘soak with a high lovel tone followed by a fall it 
means ‘a horse,' with a failing tone it means 
‘ beautitul ", and with a rising tone it moans 'a dog.’ 
A clear system has beer, devised for representing the 
nine simple tones and their combination'. All this 
has been lucidly descrilied in the Introduction, 
wiiich should be carefully read before use is made of 
the vocabulary. Following the explanatory para- 
graphs, further details are given under each group 
of languages in ,vhich tones have had to be recorded, 
and the sources from which the necessary informa- 
tion has been collected are stated. The enormous 
labour involved in collating the equivalents of the 
198 words and phrases in all these languages and 
dialects and applying the new and elaborate system 
of transcription can hardly be conceived by the 
ordinary reader ; and when we are told that every 
page has been “ compared at least three times with 
the original manuscript ’’ we cannot fail to admire 
the indefatigable zeal and heed to accuracy of 
detail that characterizes all the work to which Sir 
Georgo Grierson sets his hand. The scope of this 
volume is so far in advance of anything attempted 
before that its publication will mark a new era in the 
comparative study of languages. 

It may be noted that the “ Index Verborum ” at 
the end of the volume will be found most useful in 
turning up the pages devoted to any particular 
word, the equivalents of which it is desired to study. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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The characters belong to the northern class of alphabets, commonly known as kutUa 
lipi, belonging to the period about the tenth century a.d. 


, ThWanguage is Sanskrit and the composition is good. 

As regards orthography, the following may be noted : — - 

(a) va is used for ba in urs*? (1. 5), and vice versa in (1. 5), 

srQTFAg 0 (1. 5). 

(i b ) Consonants are doubled, but not always, with a superscript r, as in Jp^T 0 
(1. 2), (1. 3), cprarr?’ (1. 3), etc. 

(c) Anusmra is used (11 for nasals hi ^ifr (1. 4), (1. 1), eifotr 0 (1. 4), 

etc. ; (21 at the end of stichs and liemistichs hi f^r (1. 4), (1. 5), 

etc. ; and (3) is redundant hi (1.3). 

Other mistakes and irregularities are pohitecl out hi the footnotes accompanying the text. 

The inscription records the construction of the temple of Yisnu in his Yaraha form during 
the reign of the Guhila king Allata of Meway. It also mentions the names of the gosthikae 
of the temple, including some of the prominent persons of the State. 

The contents of the inscription may be summarised thus : — 

After the usual benedictory verse in line 1, the inscription records, in verse 2, the names 
of the queen Mahalakshmi, her son Allata, then king, and his son Naravahana. Y. 3 gives 
the names of the persons appointed by Allata to the duties of Achchhapatala (Aksapafala, 
a depository of legal documents, or Accountant-General's OfRc. ), as .May era and Samudra, 
and of the Sdndhivigrahika (an otiie. r for peace and war), as L'urlabharaja. Naga. the chief 
bard, is mentioned in v. 4, and Rudraditya, the chief of medical men, in the next verse. V. 8 
states that the temple was built while Mammafa was the minister. Besides the above- 
mentioned persons, vv. 2-8 contain the names of a number of gosthikas 1 (members of the 
assembly relating to the temple), among whom the name of Huna (v. S) is significant. 
In the Alapur- inscription of Saktikuinura, Allata is said to have a queen named Hariyadevi, 
daughter of a Huna prince. In v. ‘J we arc told that the temple was built for the spiritual 
merit of the persons mentioned hi the inscription. Y. 10 contains the order of the king that 
the gifts fixed for the worship of the god Yisnu should not be refused by the merchants 
of Karnata, 3 Madhyadesa, 4 Lata 5 and Takka,® or by any others who came there. 

The record (vv. 11-13) then fixes the donations for the maintenance of the temple as 
follows : — 

One dramma 7 should be taken on (the sale of) an elephant, two rupakas 8 on a horse, 

l For Gosthi see Ep ■ Ind., vol. IX, p. 189, n. 3. 2 hid. Ant., vol. 39, p. 187. 

3 Part of the Carnatic between Ramnad and Seringapatam. See also Imp. Gazi, vol. IX, pp. 301-2. 

I The country bounded by the river Sarasvatiin Kuruksetra, Allahabad, the Himalaya and the Vindhya, 

5 Southern Gujarat, including Khandesh, situated between the river JIahi and the lowerTapti. 

II The country between the Vip&sa (The Bias) and the Sindliu rivers in the Panjab. See also Cunning, 
ham’s Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, p. 171. 

7 A silver coin, the valuo of which was from four to six anas. 

s A silver coin, the weight of which was about 3 r ait's. 
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one-fortieth of a dramrna on a horned animal, one tula 1 ' from a lata 10 and one uimaka 1 1 from 

On the eleventh day of the bright fortnight ofamonth.on c ghatika-pala 13 ( of Aiilk ) from 
cvcrv iron saucepan (of confectioners), one pataka 1 * from the gamblers, one piulu 16 of oil 
from every oil mill, one rvpaka from the randhant 18 at the end of a month, and onft Ichatulsar 
(four-stringed garland) from the flower-sellers every day. V. 14 informs us tfiat the 
temple was begun by the clever artist Agrata on the 5th day of the bright half df IKartika, 
1008 (8th October 951 a.d.), while the next verse says that the image of Hari (Yititm) in his 
incarnation as Varaha (boar) was set up in it on the 7th day of the brighthalf of YdH&kha of 
the Yikrama era 1010, corresponding to 23rd April 953 a.d. Y. l!5 states that sucfirjwas the 
arrangement made by the illustrious king Allata, and mentions the names of two) scribes 
(Iidyasthas), viz., Pala and Yellaka. The last verse (v. 17) adds a few more names* jto those 
of the gophikas already mentioned in vv. 2-8. ’ 

The above inscription shows the prosperous condition of Ahada during the reign of 
Allata. since it was visited \v merchants from distant parts of the country. 

TEXT’. 

Line -• Ni lT In s' ,UT ,m S m *T , , S Htf: ^SIT: |!(^) 

tT-.rt? r; n gUrtwC: ght«fe|5iT' 

r*v: d (\) Hit I HHUTTfl 

Lil.a 2. 1(5) «r ilasrnr^f JiigqifllW rt I pSfrtg: NJiTciTni'lqlN 

URTiu-d anr: i- *) fHTnm- r^r gnsfenqiftsFiym: i 

mHl%<I|:( fl: ) il (t) vHmrTT? T.flTRpqcR?!: I Nv/RIrtJT \- 

Line 3. d II (?) fi T5i§ram ll?3: I Hrti: ^Tf^RUlI^: rtTrfr 

, I fss ) lut a* jTiralm : H^Trr"7 i tffer ii(t:) 

rigi^UTrJvRKffjii I 1 f '^TT^T5TT?rari[ t«? TRTIThT'TM- 

i-mo 4. flU<: |. (<) '7. tf N«4Pf 4 ct?qf5H fqTirtg | sfifeqrf 

HNiuir: yrriTafliN snurenwiST. n (\°) eurgtui (l) 

sCf.T-jiAH n SUIT 5TT-£, dHI-Z^T (I) (?,".) ^'^U^f^r5re5TlN:- 0 HT ) VdlgRTT ■ 

5i )^r (i) ett; JsRwrcn- 1 qr- 

L.n; 5 [d%] v; ^1% u (X*) ^?=RWT fld mRi (l) lltBrWdT 

d WjZ l| (V-) *5T fuTlfls (l_) SRtr4 22 23 

%iw 21 ii (v<) knm gvamtftpft i ^rr? dftfaslti 

sn«nffiT*T ii (\i) g*n 

L - ; - rt TfHTgf'TOVTT II (’.?.) n>JTSmre?lffVRHRRig-g( »f )? gdp^RJT: | 

gsr fdfrtdRf girjsr ffrt a (v-j) 

5 Literally a ‘ balance lionco that measure of grain which is held m a balance in weighing once, 
in Mowar, generally 5 sers of grain, make a tula or tahrt . 

10 The division of crops between a peasant and the state is called lata ov idta in Movvar, 

1 1 A measure of gram containing about S ', aers. 

12 A petty mai-Kec wmch is held m a v.llage once in a week is called hata. hatta or hataudrd . 

13 A ladle having a small jar attached to its end. 

1* This probably means the amount of money won by a gambler at one venture. 

15 A ladle generally containing about I tolas. 

“ This P robabl y ref0rs t0 a feait h9ld ‘he entertainment of the members of a community. 

!' Expressed by a symbol. is Better read ^iTqi^nrh ^ Bead 

M v i»arqa is engraved below the line. 21 H is engraved below the line. ~ ’ 

i2 R ® ad ° s '4 :> . 23 Read \X\ 21 Read 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By A. VENKATAS DBBI \H, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Continued from page I5S.) 

9. Ukhacchid. 

The word ukhacchid is found used in one verse only, namely in RV. 4. 19. 9 : 
vamribhih putram agruvo addnam nivesamd dhariva a jabhartha | 
vy andho akhyad ahim Madam nir bhiid vkhacchit <sam aranta parva\\ 
which is addressed to Inclra and contains allusions to some deeds of his that were regarded 
as wonderful. The first half-verse means ‘ Othou with bay horses, thou didst bring out from 
the resting-place the son of the unmarried woman who was being eaten by ants .’ The situation 
referred to here is obscure : Ludwig (RY. Y, .S4) thinks that the reference is to the saving of a 
child that was regarded as dead and abandoned on an anthill, Geklner ( Kommentar , p. 69,, 
that the situation is the same as that referred to in4, 39, 16 ; 2, 16.3, 7 and 2, 13, 2 and similar 
to that referred to in 1. 112, 8, while Hillebraudt (Lieder de-s RV.. p. 47, n. 1) suggests that the 
situation may have reference to the custom of confining in stocks or of burying. However 
that may be, there is no uncertainty about the meaning of the half-verse which does not 
offer any exegotical difficulty. 

It is otherwise with the second half-verse in which the hapax legomcnon (ukhacchid) occurs. 
This word was explained as ‘ briiehig wie ein Topf ; llorsch ’ by Roth (in P\V.) and by Kaegi 
(70 Lieder). Windisch, however, in Fesfgruss an Buhtlingl:. p. 115, pointed out that the 
distich vy andho akhyat .... is similar to the second half of 8,79, 2 ; prem andhah 
khyan nih iroyo bhdt, that the healing of the blind man and of the cripple is elsewhere too in 
the RV. (2, 13, 2; 1, 112. 8; 10, 25, 11) mentioned together, and hence suggested that the 
word ukhacchid here has some reference to lameness, that it is formed from ukhd which occurs 
in the ganci krodddi mentioned in P. 4, 1, 50 and which is explained as sph>k in Yardham Ana's 
vrtli on his Ganaratnamahodadh i (1. 43), and that it means ; one who is suffering from a frac- 
tured hip.’ This view has found favour with Oldenberg (RV. Xoten. 1, 2S3) and Geldner 
(lx.) who therefore agree with Windisch in thinking that the second half of 4, 19, 9 refers 
to the same incidents as are alluded to in 8, 79. 2 ; 2, 13, 12 and 10, 25, 11. It has on the other 
hand been dissented from by Hillebrandt (l.c.) who. concerning the words vy andho akhyad 
ahim ddaddnah in the third pada, mak.es reference to PLchel's view ( Ved. St., 1. 1 S3; n. 1) that 
they refer to a story similar to that related in the Pancatantra. Buhler-Kit-lhorn's ed., Y, p. 
60, and who thinks that the fourth pada is concerned with some kind of ordeal of which the 
breaking of a pot. ghaia-sjthota. formed part. Hillebrandt therefore interprets ukhacchid 
as ; the pot-breaker ' and par va as ukhdparvn or pieces of the broken pot and translates the 
second distich as " Dor Blinde wurde Schend als er die Sehlange fasstc. Der Topfzerbreeher 
wurde frei : es fiigten se ll die Glieder zusammen." 

Now the verse 4, 19. 9 differs from the verses 2. 13, 2 ; 1, 112,8 ; and 10, 25, 11 referred to 
above in that its second distich mentions a detail, namely, that the blind man was taking or 
about to take a serpent, which is not alluded to in these verses ; and this fact, as also the 
further fact that this distich has three finite verbs (and not two) lead me not only to agree 
with Pischel in his view' referred to above, but to go further and to think that the fourth pada 
too refers likewise to other incidents of the same story. 

This story, briefly told, is as follows : In a town named Mtdhupura in the north ruled 
a king named Madhusena. To him was once bom a girl-child with three breasts ( tristani ). 
Hearing of this inauspicious event, the king had some learned Brahmanas called and asked 
them what ho should do in the circumstances. The Brahmanas said that a girl with three 
breasts would bring death to any one who married her and also to her father as soon as he 
looked at her. They therefore advised the king not to see his daughter, but to have her 
reared in a secluded place and when she was grown up to give her in marriage to some one 
and then send her out of the kingdom. 
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The king accordingly had the girl brought up in a secluded place and -w hen she was grown 
up gave her in marriage, with a dower of 100000 gold pieces, to a blind man (because no one 
else would have her), and then sent out of his kingdom his daughter and her husband the 
blind man, along with a crooked man named Mantharaka who used to lead the blind man 
with the help of a stick. The three then went to a town in another kingdom, and there the 
blind man bought a house and began to live happily, spending all his time reclining on a 
couch while the crooked man attended to the affairs of the household. 


For the subsequent portion of the story. I shall reproduce here the words of the original 
text itself (pp. 66-67 of Bahler's edition 54 ) : evam gacchatd knlnui tristanyah kubjakena vikrtih 
samapadyata .... athdnyedyus tristanyd mantharako 'bhihilah [ bhoh subhaga yady eso 
’ndhah katham cid vydpadyate lad a ray oh sukhena halo ydli | tad anvisyaytdm kutra cid visatn 
yendsmai tat praddyn sukhini bhavdmi | anyadd kubjakena paribhramata mrtah krsna-sarpah 
praplah | tain grhitva prahrsta-ma nd jrham abhyetya him aha | subhage labdho 'yam krsna- 
sarpah | tad enarn khandaiah krtvd prabh eta- Smith yad ibhih satnskdryamusmai vikala-tietrdya 
malsydmisamitibhanitvd prayaccha yena drag vinaiyati l yato'sya matsyamisam sadd priyam | 
evam uktvd mantharako bah ye gatah | sdpi pradi ptavahnau kysna-sarpatn khandaiah krtvd takram 
dddya grha-vydpdrakuld tam vikaldksam sa-prairayam uvdc-i \ dryapulra tavdbh istam matsya- 
mdinsam samdnitam yatas tvam sadaiva tat prcchasi | tc ca mats yd vahnau pdcandya tifthnnti | 
tad ydvad ahatn grhakrlyam karomi tdvat tram dnrvim dddya ksanam ekam tun praedlaya \ so 
'pi tad akarnya hrstamandh srkvini parilihan drutam utthdya da re on dddya pramathitum 
drabdhah | atha tasya matsydn mathato risa-garbha-bdspena snmsprstam rVa-patalam caksur- 
bhyum agalat \ asav apy andho bahu-gunam nmnyamano vilesdn ne.trdbhydm bdspagrahanam 
akarot | tato labdhadr.stir jato yavat pasyati tdvat lakrarnadh ye krsn/i-sarpa-khand&ni kcvaldny 
evavalokayati [ tato vyacintayat j aho lam etat J matna m/ilsyum isatn kathilam dsid anayd | etdm 
tu trsna-sar pa-khandani | tat tdvad vijunami si i m yak tristanyds cestitam kirn mama vadhopdya- 
kramah kubjasya votdho anyavpi vd kavja cit \ evam vicin'ya sail: dram gdhayann andhavat 
karma karoti yathd purd \ alrdntare kuhjah samdgatya nislah katayd 'lilt ga na-ru mba nddibhis 
tristanim sevitum upacakrame j so py andhas tam avalokayann a pi i/dvan na king cic chastram 
pa-njali tdvat ko pa- v yak ula-nvinah. purva> nr chayanam gated kuojam rarandbh yam satngrh ya sdmar- 
thy&t svamastahopari bhrdmnyitvd tristanim hr da ye vyatddnyat | atha kiibja-prahdrena tasyds 
trtiyah slana uras i pravistah | tathd baldn maslakopari bhrdmancna kuhjah prdhjalatdm gatah | 
It will be objerted that the story is concern ”d with the disappearance of the infirmities 
of three persons of a blind man to w hour pieces of a black serpent were about to be offered for 
food and who recovered his sight ; of a princess with three breasts whose third breast, flic 
story relates, entered into the bosom or chest , (trtiyah slana urasi pravistah ; Simpl ) or 
‘ entered within ’ (antah pravistah ; Purnabhadra), that is. disappeared : and of a crooked man 55 
who b ecame straight ‘ on account of having b-en brandished with force round the head ’ 


54 I shall hereafter refer to this Paneatantra as a simptinar eras simp!. 

55 The word kubjaka which I have here translated as ‘crooked man ’ has been i ■ , 

‘hunchback > by the Paneatantra translators , see. for mstance KaWn nnd H " T ^ V! 

Purpabhadra’s Paneatantra, p. 2S5 and Tall o) r 0 ,m n ,<. This does not seem to me to t t 

the author of the story while relating that the blind man, the kubiaka and the three' h I 10 - OI ? 0ct ‘ - or > 

healed of their infirmities, that the blind man recovered his si -htandthcnr ineessooV We ? 

does not say that the hump of the kubjaka disappeared. He savs instead that k ; r* °. f ,k er thlr + 
pr&iljalatdm gatah (comp, also the reading kuhjah saralatnw gatah of the MS Bh ^cagie straight, 

connection on p. 198 of HOS. Vol. XII) on account of h,s horl Bfc reported by Hertel in this 

head of the blind man (Simpl.) or on account of his bXstiiklno ^ ro ) md the 

princess. It follows therefore that the author wanted to denote with the h ' th<? th >rd breast of the 

not a hunchback. The brandishing of his body by the blind man round In , h' 3 c f°° ked P ersou antl 

properly together so that his crookedness disappeared and lie became straight ^Another ^ns^nce^o/t 
crooked person ( kubjaka ) being made straight is I mav , * -'“'“‘‘orinstanee of a 

45, 1 f. This time it is a woman named Trivakra • ciooked in t luce places ^ anTr,ot° i’" BMgav f ta ’ ^ (* b 
fromvv. 6-8: prasanno bhagavdn kuhjam trivakra, n rwurdnandm * f ’ a , nd ", u , lear “ 

darsane phalam || padbhydm dkramya prapade dvuanni,hi-„tt,1 ^ - •' J \ lTlu manat cakre darihyan 
udaninamad acyutah || sd tadarjusam&n&ha' brhn^vhlll l - J i?! “ j I pragrhya cubuke ‘ dhydtmam 

pramadottarnd || that she was madeT“.fbv Sr!-Kr,nt^ '^jodhard] mukunda-sparAmdt sadyo babhuva 

c U „. ,i,h ,o Thk b Cb Ssx‘*.5rsr, i r„“ < 's&rsx* 
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(Jxildn mastakopari bhrdmnncna kubjah prdnjalatdm gatah, Simpl.) of the blind man or on 
account of his back coming into contact with the breast ’ ( prstha-pradesa-stana-sparsdt kubjah 
prdnjalatdm gaiah, Purnabhadra) of the princess. 

The first of these, viz., the recovery of sight by the blind man. is referred to by the words 
vy andho akhijad ahirn adadanah of the third pada of the RV. verse 4, 19, 9, and the last, the 
incident of the crooked man becoming straight, is, it seems to me, alluded to by the words 
sam aranta parva ‘ the joints set themselves properly together (whereupon the crookedness of 
the body would disappear and the man become straight)' in pfida 4 ; see footnote oo given 
above. The incident of the disappearance of the third breast is therefore. I believe, in all 
probability referred to by the words nir bliucl ukhacchtt of the same pada. 

bh u with nis means not only ' to come out : to walk ' but also ’ to vanish, to disappear, 
to become exterminated' : compare the PW. s. v. nirbhuti and Whitney s translation of A\ . 
16, 5. 6 : nirbhutyah putrosi. The sentence nir bhudukbacch.it means therefore ' the ukhacchid 
disappeared, or became exterminated.’ 

The above Pancatantra storv is, in the Simpl.. summed up in the stanza : andhakali 
kubjakai caiva Instant rdja-kanyakd | trayo "py anydi/atah siddhdh sammukhe karmani sthite j 
which makes out that the siddhi (i.e.. getting rid of their infirmities) of these three persons 
was due to the propitiousness of karman or destiny. In the Pancatantra text of Purna- 
bhadra. on the other hand, the stanza occurs in the form (Hertel's ed.; p. 285) : andhalcah 
kubjakai caiva raja-kanyd ca tristuni j anat/o 'pi nayamydti yavac cJirir bhajatc naram ;| according 
to which the getting rid from their infirmities of the three persons is due to the favourable 
influence of Sri or the goddess or prosperity. Still another version of the stanza, andhaka h 
kubjakai caiva tristant rdja-kanyakd | te trayo 'nydyatah siddhdh sdnukule vidhdtari is given 
in the MS. N of the latter text (see HOS. Vol. XII, p. 195) which attributes it to the favourable- 
ness of Vidhatr or Providence. These varying versions show that different accounts were 
current regarding the, deity through whose instrumentality the three persons were healed 
of their infirmities ; and it is not improbable that the author of the verse RV. 4, 19, 9 had in 
nnnd a version of the story w hieh ascribed these wonderful healings to Indra. 

For the rest, it may be remarked that the ascription of the honour of having performed 
a certain deed to different deities is not peculiar to the different versions < f the Pancatantra, 
but can be met with in the RV hymns also. Thus, not to speak of the conquest of \rtra 
or Vala and of the destruction of forts (puralit) and the setting free of cows, exploits which are 
ascribed to Indra and sometimes to Bihaspati. to the Maruts. to Agni, and to the Angi rases, 
it is said in RV. 1, 51, 13 : adadd arbhdm mahatc vacasyave kakslrale vreaydm indra sunvate 
that Kaksivan got a wife through the favour of Indra while in 1, 116. 7 : yuvarn nara stuvate 
pajriydya kakstvate arcidatam puramdhim it is said that the Asvins gave a wife to Kaksivan. 
Similarly, it is said in 1. 112. 8 : prdndham Aronam caksasa c tar krthah that the Asvins caused 
the blind man to see and the lame man to walk, while in 8. 79. 2 : prem andhah khyan nth 
Arono bhiit and 10. 25. 11 : prdndham Aronam ca tdrisat it is said that the blind man saw and 
the lame man walked through the grace of Soma : and in 2. 13, 12 : prdndham Aronam 
ca Aravayan msy ukthyah ; 2, 15. 7 : prali Aronah sthdd vy anag acasta ; and 4, 30, 19 : anu 
dva jahitd nayo ’ndham Aronam ca vrtrahan. these wonderful deeds are ascribed to Indra. 

It is therefore not unlikely that the author of the RV verse 4, 19, 9 was acquainted with 
a storv very similar to the Pancatantra story related above, in which the credit of freeing the 
blind man, the crooked man and the three- breasted princes.-, from the inihmities that afflicted 
them, was ascribed to Indra : and 1 consider that the verse 4, 19. 9 has reference to such a 
storv and that the words nir blind ukhacchtt in the fourth pada allude to the disappearance c.f 
the third breast of the princess, ukhacchid therefore means ' breast "or ‘glandular swelling 
or enlargement resembling a breast and I would translate the second distich of the above 
verse as, " The blind man, who was about to take the serpent, saw ; the glandular swelling 
resembling a breast disappeared : the joints set themselves together properly.’’ 
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It may, in passing, be observed that the textus simplicior of the Pancatantra contains 
another story which, or one very like which, seems to be referred to in another verse of the 
RY, to wit, in the third pada of 10, 28, 4 68 : lopdiah simharn pratyancam atsdh. ‘ The lopdsa' 17 
crept towards the lion (and yet escaped death at its hands [through my, Indra ’s grace]’). 

The story of how a hungry lion entered into a lopdsa’ s cave and lay concealed there with 
the intention of springing upon and killing the animal that would next enter it, of how the 
lopdsa unwittingly entered into it, and of how it escaped death, is related in the Pancatantra, 5 ^ 
(Simpl.) III. p. 69 ft. As in the story of the three-breasted princess, so in this story too no 
mention is made of Indra as helping deity, and the lopdsa. it is said, owed his escape to his own 
presence of mind. 

In this instance too it is my opinion that the author of the verse 10, 2S, 4 had in his mind 
a story very similar to that related in the Pancatantra (Simp 1 .). but in which Indra was 
represented as aiding the lopdsa to escape from the lion. 

(To h ronlhi’if-d.) 

rOLLECTIOX OF RUN (FOOD FOR MONKS) IN BURMA. 

By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Hr. 

T:< 1888 Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot gave me two photos he had taken in Upper 
Burma, which got put away and accidentally came to light again lately. One of these re- 
presents the morning collection of food in a village by novices for Buddhist monks — a com- 
mon sight all over Burma. The leader of the party carries a typical monk’s “ begging bowl ” 
and those following him carry baskets of food on bamboo poles. 

The custom is universal and is well described in Burma by Max and Bertha Ferrars 
(1901), a profusely and beautifully illustrated volume. At pp. 14 and 20 there are illustra- 
tions of both monks and novices carrying round " begging bowls " and of a village woman 
pouring food (probably rice) with a spoon into one of them. Chapter III is devoted to the 
adolescence of a Burman and describes the customs relating thereto in considerable detail 
and with intimate knowledge. " Between the ages of ten and sixteen Burma lads enter 
upon the monastic novitiate, an occasion celebrated with a brilliant fete " (p. 14). On this 
occasion a lad is prepared to renounce the world for a season and is called a shinlaung. He 
enters upon the duties of a novice and a course of religious and ethical education at a kyauug 
or monastery, which he takes — -indeed has to take — very seriously. 

•' For their sustenance the novices and regular recluses depend upon alms. They receive 
these in kind and according to daily need. Their appeal is mute. The morning after his 
reception the novice with his brethren will halt in front of his own parents' house and the 
houses of the neighbours to receive such dole of food as is offered. He will not look to right 
or left, but keep his eyes rooted on the ground, making no sign beyond raising the cover of bis 
alms-bowl. The recluse may not ask for anything whatever, nor even express a predilection. 
The food, ripe or ieady-cocked, as the case may be, is doled indiscriminately into the thabeit 
[bowl] from the east side, usually by a woman of the house. A woman should not stand in 
die shadow of a recluse, of a shrine, zvli. temple or image. She should not occupy an upper 
door when a recluse happens to be beneath, nor enter a thzin [shrine], nor occupy a higher 
place with respect to men. Food given in a religious spirit, as above described, is called sun. 
The recluses when collecting sun are generally followed by a couple of scholars bearing a 
yoke and basket to receive larger offerings on behalf of the monastery.’’ 

S(i The hymns 10, 27 and 10, 28 are full of allusions to stories ;see Pischel, Ved. St., TTTsTT 

5" lopdia is a word that is rarely used. According to the lexicographers, it signifies ‘ jackal It is 
of interest to note that this rare word is used in the above mentioned RV verse and also in the Pancatantra 
story referred to above. 

38 Neither this story (of The Jackal and Speakin. / Cave) nor the al>ovo-related story of the Blind man , 
< ’rooked man. and Three-breasled princess formed part of the original Pancatantra ; see Hertel, Da-s Pancatantra. 
Setae Geschichte und seine Verbnitung, p. 17 ; Tantrfikhyciyika-tbersetzung, 1, 126 f. Edgerton, The Pancatan- 
tra Reconstructed. 1,186 f.: and mv own article on “The P.v'.-r.tantra of Durgasimha ”fn Vol. 7 of the Zeit- 
‘•chnjt fiir Itulolcjic und Iranistik. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the stories themselves are very old. 
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A XOTE OX THE SVETAMBAR AXD DIGAMBAR SECTS. 

By PURAX CHAXD XAHAR, M.A.. B.L. 

Much activity is seen both among western and eastern scholars to unfold the hidden 
pages of the past history of the Jains, the followers of the Jinas or the Tirthahkaras, their 
philosophy and rules of conduct. Apart from several works from the pen of educated Indian 
Jain or non-Jain scholars, it is very gratifying to look to the big volumes on Jainism from 
Germany and France containing the results of modem researches on the Digambar and 
Svetambar sects. The very words at the first sight conjure up before the casual reader the 
idea of nudity, or remote antiquity, and the idea of the dressed, or a later period. 

But the fact is otherwise. Let us remember the period of the Vedas. Although the 
very word Prakrit conveys the idea of the earlier existence and Sanskrit of the later, after 
undergoing change, yet there is hardly any Prakrit literature that we come across existing 
before the Vedas. It has now been accepted in all quarters that Parsvanatha. the 23rd 
Tirthahkara, was a historical personage : and the Jain ascetics of his period and those of 
his predecessors’ times used to wear clothes. It is only at a later period, during the regime 
of Mahavira, the 24th Tirthaiikara that the fashion of discarding clothes had its origin, 
perhaps due to the prevalence of extreme asceticism at the time. 

The word Xirgrantha, generally applied to the order of the Jains, did not literally mean 
without any clothes or naked, but did mean without any bond, or free from bondage or karma. 
It is certainly difficult to trace the cause which led our Lord Mahavira to embrace nudity. 
But so far as we can gather from the then existing circumstances it is clear that the time of 
Mahavira was a period of great religious revival, and religious speculation was at its height. 
A very large number of mendicants, heretics and religious speculators were traversing the 
country from one end to the other, and it was a time of very hard religious competition, and 
severe austerities and absolute renunciation were the only criterion of excellence. Mahavira. 
advocated giving up of clothes for only the highest order known as Jinakalpi. but not for 
anybody or everybody of the order or for all ages. And it is only among the Digambar, s 
that the fashion of nudity has survived even to the present day. and as a matter of fact we 
actually find southern Digambar sculhus practising this as an indispensable part, of their 
conduct. 

It has now been proved without a shadow of doubt that image worship is a very ancient 
institution, and the Jams also used to worship images. It was several centuries after Ma- 
havira that his followers divided themselves into Svctambars and Digambars. The ancient 
images of Tirthankaras consecrated before the division cannot properlv be said to belong 
to any particular sect, rather they belong to the Jains as a whole, irrespective of any other 
question, he find a good number of sitting Jain images without anv signs of nudity, which 
can be assigned almost, with certainty to early times before the division. It was sometime 
after the nirvana of Mahavira that far reaching changes took place in the principles as 
propagated by Him and laid down by Jam dgumas. 

The most important diversity in the principle which gradually developed and ultimately 
led to the schism is the assignment of a distinctly inferior status to woman by denying her 
the possibility of full spiritual emancipation. This little fact, hardly noticed, is of profound 
significance in fixing with a good deal of certainty a considerably later date for the origin 
of the Digambars. Tor such narrow dogmas had their birth in times when a strong reaction 
had already set hi against the broad-minded democratic religions of Buddha and Mahavira 
sweeping beiore them the false and petty distinctions of caste and creed, and when people 
were reverting back to old standards of conservatism and bigotry. 

It was Lord Mahavira who established the blessed order of the Sri-saiigha or Caturvidka- 
saitgha, composed of sadhus and sddhvis, srdvakas and sravikds, with equal share in the order. 
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Xo question of superiority or inferiority was involved. A soul is a soul whether it be of 
mail or woman, and no obstacle stands in the way of full spiritual liberation for one who can 
destroy by nirjard all karmas. 

With such cardinal difference of principles, the followers could not remain united, and they 
gradually drifted apart. Those that advocated the most conservative ideas became known 
the Digauibar sect, and in order to establish the new theory, these Digambars had to discard 
the whole of the then existing Jain canons, which are respected and recognised by the 
fcivetambars alone, who are the other remaining original followers of Mahavira, propagating 
the same old principles as those of Mahavira. 

I need hardly say that the Digambars hold just the opposite view and boast of their 
antiquity, placing the origin of the Svetambais at a very late period. There is good scope 
for research in this important and interesting subject of the antiquity of these sects. Any 
scholar can satisfy himself after a glance at pace of Vincent Smith’s Jain Stupa and other 
Antiquities of Mathura that Lord Mahavira is depicted there as being taken from the womb 
of Devananda by Harinegameshi, a god. This ancient story is entirely discarded and has 
no place in any Digambar work, while even Svetambar Jain believes the story of this 
garbhapahdra, which is another point of difference between the two sects. It lias also to be 
noted that the different Gana*, Kula-i Sikhdi and Gar- ha < found inscribed on these relies 
of antiquity are identical with those mentioned in the KaljKi^i'ra and other old Jain dgamas 
respected by the. fevetambars. while these names do not occur in any of the Digambar works. 
And these facts above referred to are very significant in tracing the question of antiquity, 
as the sculptures with inscriptions are all genuine irrefutable pieces of evidence that place 
the Svetambars at a very early period. 

Lord Mahavira and his principles were as liberal as could be expected, and all souls, 
whether of a Svetambar or a Digambar, or a non-Jain even, could attain nirvana ; while 
according to the Digambars, only a male Jam holding Digambar doctrine may he liberated. 
The true ancient principles of the religion of the Tirthahkaras arc simply this much, that 
a soul which realizes the oneness of all and is seated in equality, is fully entitled to emancipa- 
tion. The Svetambars hold this view anti will ever hold the same in spite of all reproaches 
from the other sect. This liberal idea is quite clear from the ancient Jain texts. The a.e 
of these texts has, of late, also been scientifically tested, but unfortunately the Digambars 
do not recognize them. It is perhaps by reason of these short -sighted principles of the 
Digambar Jains that they did not flourish during Muhammadan times, and it is only during 
these latter days of English rule that they are trying to gain popularity. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON JOBSON. 

Hv l>rioFK-*<ur. S H HODIVALA, M.A. 

^Continued from P"ge i TO.) 

Davadasi. — AM the cited in Hobaon-J obson relate to .Soul hern Lidia . hutdunciug- 

• Ads appear to have been attached to Hindu temples in other part-' of this country also ill 
io-mer times. TIutc is a very early reference to tliem in Alheruni. 

| 1030 .) "The Hindus arc not very severe in punishing whoredom. The fault, 
however, in this lies with the kings, not with the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest 
would sulYer in their idol-temples the woim-u who sing, dance and play. The Icings make 
them an attraction for their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other hut fin- 
ancial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the business hot has tines and taxes, 
they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to spend on the army." 

Albrrfi.ni N India , Saehau’s Translation. II, 1-77. 

And the Arab historian Ibn-al-Athir. writing of the temple of Sonmath. sacked by 
Malunud of Ghazna in 1024 A.C., says : — 

[<-. 1230. J " Amongst the other attendants of this temple there were three hundred barbers 
appointed to shave the heads of the pilgrims. There were also three hundred musicians and 
live hundred dancing-girls attached to it: and it was customary even for the kings and 
rajas of India to send their daughters for the service of the temple. " 

TdriH-i-Alfi, in Elliot and Dow. son. II. 472. 

Lastly. Tavernier declares that he had seen near Cambay " a pagoda to which the majority 
of the courtesans of India come to make their offerings . . . When the old courtesans have 

amassed a sum of money in their youth, they buy with it young slaves, to whom they teach 
dances and lascivious songs, and all the tricks of their infamous trade. When these young 
girls have reached the age of eleven or twelve years their mistresses take them to this pagoda, 
and they believe that it will be good fortune to them to be offered and abandoned to this idol.” 

Travel 's, cd. Ball. I, 71. 

The temple has not been identitied either by Ball or by Crook*', hut the reference is most 
probably to the temple of Bahucliaraji. 

Detvaleea. -The derivation given by Yule on the authority of Drummond - llhi'linlion - 
of Uirjini'lu published in 1808. looks like an instance of ' folk etymology." but it Inis this to 
ho said in its favour, that it is vouched for by Manueci. w ho tells a long story of an Armenian 
acquaintance of his own making a sham declaration of bankruptcy in Patna, and writes: 

"■ When the time came for paying the merchants, he, in pursuance, of the custom of the 
country, lighted two candles in the morning, as a sign that he had become bankrupt : lie sat 
at Id-* !r> i-e with no turban on his head . . The merchants thronged to learn the cause 

To all he replied v. it !i a sad countenance . . . by the word - Divalia which means 

bankrupt." 

Start* do Mogor. Tr. Irvine. II, 84. 

De Wally, dll the following extract we have- evidence of the feast being called by this 
name even in the days of Malunud of Ghazna. 

|,. ia;*n I The 1 st KArttika or new moon's day. when the Min marches in Libra, is 
,,,\i!(. I IT'i'di. . In the night (hey light a groat number of lamps in every place >o that the 

air is perfectly clear 

Alhrrani a India, Tr. Sudani, 11. 1,82. 

Dhurna. This eiiriou-. Hindu custom appears to have arrested the uttinlion of the 

early Aral) travellers. 

j,._ 1154 ,] - The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from it 
iutheiraetions . . . Among other characteristic marks of tlvir low of tint h and horror of 

vice. the. following is related : — When a man has a right to demand uuvlhing of another. 
an*l he happens to meet him. he has only to draw a circular line upon the ground ami to 
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Liiake bis debtor enter it. which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor cannot leave this 
circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining the remission of the debt." 

A! Idrisi, Xuzhatu-l-Mushtdq in Elliot and Bowson. Hillary of India. I. 88. 

There is an actual example of-' Dhurna ‘ in the history of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. The 
contcuip'ji'iuy historian says tliat when tl lei t ruler issued orders for the lev ring of tho ji'yn 
frem tiie Brahmans, who had been theretofore exempted from its payment. 

[t. 137b.] " The Brahmans of all the four cities [of DehliJ then assembled and went to 

;he Kirjkk-i-Shikdr [the Imperial palace] . . . and wanted to know why they wore now 

-ubjeeted to the indignity of having to pay it. They were determined to collect wood and 
burn themselves under the walls of the palace rather than pay the tax . . The Brahmans 

remained fasting for several days at the palace until they weie on the point of death." 

ckums-i-Siraj, Tdnkh-i-Firuzahdhi in Elliot and Bowson. III. 3 tit). 

Doc-mhur. — The authors say that " the old story of little carts being attached to the quar- 
ters of these sheep is found in many books, but it is difficult to trace any modern evidence 
of the fact.’’ The following passage from the Ain-i-Akbari may be. therefore, not without 
interest. In his account of the Xuba of Bengal. Abul Fazl writes : 

[c. 1395.] " Parrots abound and a fine species of goat of the Barbary breed which 

they castrate : from their extreme fatness they are unable to walk and are carried on litters." 

Trans. Jarrett, II, 152. 

As three centuries have elapsed since tin- Ain was written, and more authentic testi- 
mony of less questionable modernity may be fairly required, I subjoin the following statement 
from an article on the Thibetan \\ ool-trade by Mr. P. Simpson which appeared in the Times of 
India Illustrated Weekly on 4th November 1928 fp. IS) : “ All of us have heard of, oi seen, the 
‘fit -tailed’ sheep but it may not be generally known that in order to prevent injury tothe tail, it is 
placed in a sledge or trolly, and as the sheep walk along, their tails are carri*. d for them behind 1 " 

DU5Serah.— There is the following description of thisfestivalin the Kildb-i-M Uhl waXaha' 
of Shahrastani. " According to their religion the Dahkynyah [worshippers of Daksha or Parvati j 
make an idol in the shape of a woman [the wife of Shiva] having a < rown on her head, and many 
hand--. they hacea fcstiraloncc a\cai about thooquinox when the Sun enters the '*i ,r u of the 
Balance. On that day thc-y erect a large arbour in front olThui idol, low lit li thev brim' offer- 
ings oi shiv p and other animals; they do not slaughter them but strike tln-ir necks with swords. 
They ah-o kill human beings for sacrifices when they can catch them by stratagem, until the festi- 
val is completed, but they have a bad reputation among all Hindus <-u account of the stratagem." 

ShahrasluTU, Book of Religious Sects. Tr. E. Rebut -ek in Journal, Bombay Branch \ Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. XI \ , p. 05. 

Ganda. There is a very early reference to the ■ ( burin ' by name in Albcruni, w ho distin- 
guisnes, however, between it and the ' Kargadan ' which he declares is the true ' Rhinoceros.’ 

[.;. 1030.] " The 'jandaf he writes, “exists in large numbers in India, more particularly 

about t!ie Ganges . . . I he Brahmins have the pmilegc of eating the flesh of the 

ganda ... I thought that the aanfa was the rhino cm, (or karkudanu). but a man who 
had visited 8 ul a la in the country of the Negroes toll me that the hark, which the nem-oes 
call impild . . . comes nearer this description than the rhinoceros." 

AlberanTs India. Buchan's Trans. J. 203-4. 

Gazat. The authors say that this word i, - Oo.mM.c Ilmdmt.'uu ' ior dessert.' But this 
ewi be hardly correct as sX^yn.ai is very commonly used i„ p,.,, lun for f rlI ; ts ai ,j other 

V lkOU r ^ , aUcr ">!'"• And i. U used in this sense by the Emperor 


.. . . . . 1,1 use oy tin- i-Jmperor 

•I ahangir in Ins Manaus. Speak, ug oi the tru.ts „l Kashmir, he sacs i„ praise of the nshkan 

mat. it is smaller than the din MIS. but so superior to it in taste and delicacy that' 
wne.eas three or lour only of l!„- latter could be taken after wine as yrrak nearly a hundred 

* "1 » (T, r.l.ga. .m.lBe'vcrklse, II) 
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d.'Vyad Alt mad Khan's oditn Aligarh, 1364. p. 306 1, 5 from foot. Stv al o p. 31?. J. Id. 
Gingall, Ginjall, Jin jail. —A ule .says ot this word that it is of uncertain origin. Mr. (‘rook'* 
d'-daros that it is a corruption of }a~A'd. hut the derivation of the latter it di from tlm Arab. 

big is highly problematical, f suggest that Gingall. or (linjall is reallv derived from 
ggpiul. a Hindi word which occurs first in the itn. " His Jluiestv. " Ahul Fa/,1 writes, made 
another kind ot gun. which can ea-dv he carried by a single elephant : such guns have the 
mime of Gajnals. (f uns which a single man may carry, are called Xarnuls." Op. ci!.. Tr. 
Bloc hma nn. I. 113. These gajnals were also called laGoidh. and camel guns called ! Shutur- 
nals are also mentioned by other writers. Now the ' Oingall ' was a ' swivel or wall-piece ' 
which had a stand or tripod, and was so heavy tint it had to he ■ carried by two men and 
fired by a third.' This would correspond closely loa gun mounted on the back of an elephant. 
It may b? perhaps necessary to say that Ga j and Hath both signify ■ elephant," and that this 
kind of metathesis of the consonants is very common in • Holy on Jobson.' Thus ‘ Pulee'a". 
[Pallia] is a metathesis of the Arabic FnJtUt. and - Talisman ' of the Arabic Tabanl'.a, and at 
p. 694, the learned authors observe lint •- nn; ives convert ' Gagaabhrr. which means ‘sheep 
of the sky.’ and is a name of the pelican, into GacjabLcri . - sheep of the Ganges.’ Compare 
also the forms Zerzelim. Girgelim. Gingerlee. Gingerly, Gingerlee, Gingelly {Ibid., 373-375). 

As for Jazail. it is probable that it also is another corruption of jajnal. through Jajnal. 
Thus Jajnal. Jaznal. Jazuail, Jazail. 

Godown. — Yule’s earliest quotation from an English source is dated 1612. 

[1533-91,] " In your house [in Pegu] youhave a warehouse which they call Godon, which 
is made of brk-ke to put your goods in : for oftentimes they take fire and burne in an houre 
foure or five hundred houses, so that, if the Godon were not. you should bee in danger to have 
all burned, if any winde should rise, at a trice." 

Hulph Fitch, in Foster’s Early Travels in India, p. 30. 

Gomashtah. — [1621.] " Two of the bills [of exchange] were at once accepted, but the 

third was at first rejected, the shroffs saying it was not by their shawe [Hind. Shah, Shahu, 
banker], but by one Calyane [Kalyan] of Agra, whose gornashtyc lias now left Patna. ’’ 

Foster. English Factories in India (1618-1621). p. 248. 

Gorregorri. — [r. 1700.] " There arc many seats where the Persians imbibe tobacco 

from crystal gariynr's. called by them 1 ealiao ’ (qn 1 iyan), which are long and narrow-necked 
circular flasks filled with water, having a vessel of tinned copper or of silver . . . stuck 

into its (the flask's) month, and filled with tobacco." 

.Manuec-i. Storia do Mogor. Trans. Irvine, I. 36. 

Grassia. — [1610.] " The fourteenth [march], to .Sunnenarra [Sunera] 8 coss, way much 

stony and theevish. a people called Graciae inhabiting the lids on the leif hand, which 
often ungraciously ontortayn caravans." 

William Finch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 142-13. 

[1621.] ' Ten (la ves since hee [Yaqiib Beg. governor of Broach j went from hence with 

all his souldiers to fight against the Gracecsat Majac-ulmarye, 15 course hence Brodeva [Baroda] 
wave ; where hath been many hurt and Maine on both sides 

Foster. English Factories in India (1618-1621). p. 299. 

Gubber. — Sir H. Yule was not unnaturally puzzled by the obvious discropam v between 
the value of the coin called ‘ Gabar ' by the author of the Tdrikh-i-Tdhin and the ' Gubber ’ of 
Lockyerand Milburn. The explanation is that the latter — the ' Glibber or gold dueat of 
sorts -- a as an entirely different coin from the ‘ Gabar.' which is a miswriting or misreading of 
Lat/ir. This can he easily proved by the value of the kabir as given by Abul Fa-zl. That 
ant lior says that ail Ihrahimi was equal to 40 kahirs and 14 La ’d , s were r-ipial to a rupee of 
Akbur Shall (.Vn. TV. Jarrett. 11.56). In other words, the Lnhir was equal to about- mth of an 
Akbari rupee. Now of the Gabar of the Tdrikh-i-Tdhiri , we are. told that it was equal to 
12 t a iris and 72 nurU were equal to (lie hmbt of Sindh in the days of Slid li Husain Arghun. 
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who «';is a contemporary of Hunuivun. Xovv 1 have shown in the ’ Historical Studies in 
Xuniisinatics ’ that this Inn La of Sindh was identical with the nbaltrakhi or misqdli. 
and wu-. worth about "- of an Akbari i it pee (pp. 0-10). fn other words, this ' ga bar w.e 
equal to x’= ' th of an Akbari rupee. And we ha\e seen that the kabir of Abul Fazl 
was wort!) about ; l th of the same coin. This establishes their identity, and shows that this 
’ Gabar ’ could not possibly have had anythin" to do with the - Clubber ' or gold ducat, which 
was worth about 4 rupees. 

Gup. — [’1617.] " Hulla Av-d. the story-teller . . runic on the same day [12th Khurdad 

1027 A. H. 1 01 7 A.f’.j front Tattah and waited on me. Ashe was a reciter and story-teller full 
of sweetness and smartness I J i!;>-*rl his society ... 1 ordered him always to be present 

at the meetings for talk [ga *). " 

ru"ul:-l-Jalnbi(/u1. Tr. Rogeis anti Beveridge. T f!77. Text . ls!i. 1 . 2 1 . 

Also Khftfi Khan, Bill. Iml.. Text. If. 287. 

Gureebpimvar, Gurreebnuwaz.— “ They uncover not their heads when as they doe rever- 
ence to their superiours. but in stead of that bow their bodies putting their right hands to the 
top of their heads after that they have touched the earth with them . ■ ■ They have 

'_ r «iod words to expresse their wel-wishes. as this : Greeb-a-Xr n*oa< • that is. / iri*li tin prayer* 
of l}h poor, ; and many other like these most significant.'’ 

h. retry, in Farhi Trac/ln ,n India, ed. Foster, p. 308-00, 

Hindostanee. The cnliest quotation is from Tom Corval (1010). Below will lx 1 found 

one which is dated hi 1.707. 

A; < hii -.tin, is f 1 • ><), 1 our Brother Benedict de floe-. pre part'd a manger and cradle as o xe j u i - 
site as tlioN- of (.o., it sell . . . In the evening, masses wore said with groat ceremony and 

a pastoral dialogue on the subjo t n f i)„, Xa.tivity was enacted by some youths in the Persian 
toiiiuo with sicuc Ffindi'dam proverbs interspersed. [. [djnnrtis aliquot 1 ndustani nentmtiin. |" 

. 1 " 1 ir ' 11 J(TO! » c ‘ Xu.xior after his return from Kashmir floDSj. Tr. Maelagau 

in .fonrual. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1800. p. 72. 

Hooly. [103(1.) The full moon sday of Phalgnna is a feast to the women, called Odd d 

■ ). or a so ilhjhi (, r . data) when they make fires on places , , , and tliov throw the 
lire out of the village." 

Albet uni’s India Tr. Saehau. ff. 183-84. 
of the festival. 


: Dhola’’ is the hoi-jiVrd. the Bengali name 


|1<mi Th< ‘- V !1 'J'’ise the despatch of bills of oxehai 
1/10 ). film present rate of exchange is 42? rupees per hundred ma 


1' oster. Engird* Fartorir s 


xehange for rupees ' lmi,die> ' 
d >n ah mud is." 

T , rl . (1018-1621). p 87. See also pp. 146. 182. 236. 2ts. 

ntenoper. ,101s | • But if it, jthe trade with Persia] be.' not roundly followed at firs; 

,! , ., a ’’ f ‘" ^'Oeh to interlope and when they once enter all is spoiled for 

I!; better able to ~ervc then, [the Persians] with all sortes of spices at cheaper rate 

than wet* and Uir^e eoinmoc *« ;n u:,i . 5 

. ,, ,. , ,, * . . hld anv nat,on welcome to Persia ’’ 

r - J ,>( J' I''? 1 1‘ftrtoni & Iml [f, v i • i* *. i - c lf . 

Judea, Odia. - 11711 ] ’ In the rear 1.71 it' ' * * ° f * 2 ‘ 

went from the eitie ot Cochin unto Malacca 
named Duarte Fernandes with letters 

saiieatowati; Thttaortt tent * Tlf ** 

r ...i • , • ,i .... e a tofPatane. unto the eitie of Ouy, and from thence 


the month of April. Alfonso de Albuquerque 
and Alfonso sent . . aPortugall 

unto the king of the Maiitias. w hich now is called 


• standing in 14 degrees of northerly latitude." 
luyt Society), p. 112. 


to Odia. which is the cbiefe eitie of the kingdome >lul „ 

Galvano, DiirocerUn of the World. Tr. Bethune (Hakl 


our 
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Municipalities. It is really a Persian word, as chan'j signifies in that language " the daw 
nf a bird, the paw. the expanded hand or the fingers somewhat hooked." Indeed changi- 
i '/holla . the tax on corn, is mentioned in the FntnJ/ut-i-Firnzshdbr — written in the fourteenth 
century — as one of the 23 'frivolous, unlawful and unjust cesses " which Firfiz Shah Tughlaq 
says- he ordered to be abolished (Elliot and Dow son. TIT. 377). 

Chanqi or rlnmqi tl\u« is equivalent to ' 1, ndi’ul.' and is synonymous with the nvtthi 
of Oujarat. ete. 

Khot. — It is said in the note on this word that it occurs especially in the Konkan and 
is apparently traceable to the time of the ’Adilshahi dynasty of Bijapur. It is true that 
its use seems confined in our own times to a small part of the Bombay Presidency, and this 
would appear to have misled the authors into thinking that it is a purely " Mahrati word,' 
But this supposition can he hardly correct, as the word occurs repeatedly in almost all the 
senses attributed to it (viz., "a hereditary zemindar with proprietary rights, a patel or head- 
man of the village, a revenue farmer without hereditary rights, etc “) in the To rikh - i- Firuzshdh i 
of Barni (r. 13-7S). Witness the following : Speaking of tin* regulations of 'Alau’d-din Khalji 
for depressing the Hindus, he writes : 

" There was to he one rule for the payment of tribute applicable to all. from the kkuta 
to the bahihar and the heaviest tribute was not to fall upon the poorest . . . Half (of the 
produce) was to be paid without any diminution, and this rule was to apply to Uvulas and 
baluharx without the slightest distinction. The Ui ft tits were also to be deprived of all their 

peculiar privileges . . . They (>W/. these regulations) were so strictly carried out that the 

ehaudharis and Lit ids and m itqadd ini s were not able to ride on horseback, to find weapons, to 
get fhie clothes, or to indulge in betel . . . the people were brought to suc-h a state of obedience 
that one revenue o Ulcer would string twenty Hints. muqaddints. 7 or r chaadha/h together 
by the neck, and enforce payment by blows." Op. cit. in Elliot and Dowson. Ill, 1S2. 183. 
See also 184 and IS.7 : Bib!. I nd.. Text. 287. 2SS. 201. I ought perhaps to say that the 
word bahihar has been explained by Sir H. Elliot (Supplementary Glossary, cd. Beanies. 11. 
240) as " a low caste village servant, a village guide or messenger.” 

The learned Bloelnnann and Major Fuller who translated several portions of Barni a 
history were both puzzled by this word, as they did not know that the word is still used for 
a certain class of landlords in Bombay. Indeed Blochmann thought that it was a rare 
Arabic word signifying a fine strong man. There can be little doubt that Blochmann was 
wrong, and that bv Units and baldhars we are to understand " landlords and tenants. 
See Elliot and Dowson. 1H (Appendix). l>23. 

Kltttaur. -|<\ 103th] "They [the Hindus | fasten the huthdra. i.t.. the dagger, at the 
waist on the right >ide " [instead of on the left, as the Muhammadans do]. 

Albrrnnl's India. 'Ira ns. Sachau. I, 181. See also ibid.. 1. 120. 

Lemon. - In his not- on this word. Yule says that it has " come into European languages 
through the Ar l-minn. and is. aieoiding to Helm, of Indian origin. The following extracts 
conclusively show that Helm was right and that the Arabs became acquainted with the 
lemon only in the tenth century. 

[a. ().-,[ j '{’he p.,id of Mansiira (in Sindh | also produces a fruit of the size of the apple, 
which is called Lai mint and is exceedingly sour. 

Kibibn-l-aqiUm of Dtakhri. Tr. in Elliot and Dowson. History of India. I. 2/. 

See also Hm Haukal. AshldUt-1-hllud [r. 97b] Ibid., p. 3.1. 

And Idrisi. who wrote in the twelfth century, repeats what Tstakhri had said before him. 
and writes : 

(i 1 114. ] " file country [X<-*7. Mansiira] produces dates andsugarcanes in abundance. There 
are hardly any other fruits, if we except one. a sort of fruit called laimun. as big as an apple 
and of a very sour taste, and another w hich resembles the peach both in shape and taste.' 
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Long Cloth. The earliest' quotation i- of I < »7<* ami Mr. t'rooko has ij noted with . ■ | <j»r« a 1 
the opmion of Sir 0. Bird wood. who dates Rs introdiu t ioti to Kurone about 1 «» j ->. hut the 
following passages prove that the word is much older. 

I ! 0— 1 I " Tiie iV't of her lading is lorn; elnathe (the sortu nut unknown** to yourselves) and 
-oine stuilfM ot Bengal'* with i-ueh other commodities as these parts [Masulipatam j afford. 

• The commodities received from thence | Masulipatam] tit tinge for Englande we have 
laden in the • Charles as appenres from our invoice. . . . beinge dyainonds. longe 

cloth, anti gum-lacke.’’ 

Foster. EmjUxh TorUnn < in India / lt> I S- 1 021 ) pi). 3* *3. .‘ltd. 

Mahout. -The earliest (piot.it ion X from He-. veilin'. Then there h a very long sap and the 
next example n from the i’/.i or Abu! Fa /I 0\ I 7071 It m,. v t h. re fore, he worth point ing out that 
i he word occurs in the Trir'dl-i- Ft, ii -.dibit of Band !■ . I 378) in a passage which is not translated 
in Elliot and Bow son Speaking of tlie 4 t elephants belonging to Sultan Shamsu’d-din Ilyas of 
Bengal, which were captured by Firuz Tughlaq in the tirst expedition against Lakhnauti. he says 
that "the old elephant -drivers ( aUbdnbn) and wtth'hrtix of the Imperial elephant stables 
declared with one voice and on oath before the throne that such line elephants had never 
arrived in Dehli in any reign or from any other country." Bib!. hid.. Text. 703. 1. 2 from foot. 

Maladoo. -May I suggest that it is hardly necessary to go to the Portuguese Malhado. 

■ beaten up’ for the. origin of this word. MnUdn is a very well-known preparation in 
Musalm.m cooken , and is made of Hour. sugar, almonds, pistachios, etc., thoroughly kneaded 
or pounded, beaten up and baked and fried in idti. The word is derived from the Pers. 
tndlidan. to rub. grind, crush or pound. Richardson, nb rorr. 

Markhor. — ” Tito Shinwari Afghans killed and brought a murH/tr ( . . . a serpent- 

eating goat), the like of which I had never seen or imagined. I ordered my artists to paint 
him. He weighed four Hindustani maunds ; the length of his horns was 1} gaz. 

T fi~iil;-i -John n'ftri . Tr Rogers and Beveridge. T 112-3. 

See also TT. 88. 

Mascahar.— If ' Maseahar ’is an Tndo-Portugiiese word for the last day of the month, it 
must be a corruption, not of ntbi-kn-Mr. a* Mr ( 'rooke suggi-.ts. hut of (unth-hi-hu r. 
-!/««« from Sans. nmrUrni/n. is commonly used for the last day of the month. If ‘ Mason - 
har ' means 1 monthly statement or account, - it must stand for masik-var. as Platts says. 

Mole-Islam. — The derivation suggested by Mr. frooke is inadmissible. The ' true ortho- 
maphy" is • mafln-i-Ifdnm.' and the meaning client or dependent of Islam." ' The clients. 
w'ltrnU (singular, wawla) or non-Arab Muslims, are frequently mentioned by Browne (Litrranj 
Hidori/ of Pi miii T. 220. 230. 233-7. 242. 247. 2(>0, 2G3. 204, 200)- who says that, far from 
bait!; treated by the Government as equal to their Arab co-religionists of Aral) birth, 
they were regarded as subject races, exploited and despised by their rulers." See also Jurji 
Zaydan. Jlidonj oj T tihriridrtn. Trans. Browne. 1 43- 1 40. Manta also occurs in Barm's 
Tar, kh -if mi', did!, 1 where Dowson renders it by ‘slave,’ (III, 17.7) and a Malik Ati is de- 
.'(•i' bed by the same author as the miutu-Ada. ‘son of a slave’, of Sultan Balban. {Ibid.. 137.) 
• s ee Edd. Ind.. Text. 27$, 11. S. 17; 181, 1. 0 ; also 37, LIS, 134, 210. These clients or slaves 
were almost always persons converted by a Musalman to his own faith. When Mahmud Bega- 
da of Gujarat, converted these Hindus, he, like a devout and humble follower of Muham- 
mad would not call them Manias or slaves of himself, hut mcndu-i-Islam or ' clients of Islam.’ 

Myna, Mina. — [1(120.1 " With our goods wee have sent a cupell of pratliuge birds called 
"I till" i-’. which, wee have bought to bee sent to the company, and intreate voo oarre niave G o 
taken for iliolre conveyance to SuratR” 

1" *s: er. Enffh-d) Fodnrif* in Indio ( I <il S- 1 021 ). p. J00 See also pp. 200 214. 

{'do hr mult , i)h d .) 
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NOTE ON TENTA-KARALA. 

Bv KALIPADA MITBA, M.A., B.L. 

In the learned article entitled The Varna rat nakara published in the second volume of 
the Proceedings of the. Fourth Oriented Conference. Dr. Sunitikumara Chatterjee savs that 
Jyotirisvara, the author, has given a description of the gambling saloon therein : — Jvotiris- 
vara calls a gambling house a tejta-sdra. i.e.. tentasdld, and there used to be a temple of the 
Devi near by. He also knew the w ord tenta -kardla (p. 39a), in what sense exactly we do not 
know . but apparently to mean a person who visited a gambling house ; and over four centuries 
before him Rajasekhara has used the word in the feminine form (te itd-kardla) as a term of 
abuse, in his Ka rp a ra - m aiijari. 

Pandita Hargovind Das Seth in his Pd hi sadda niaha.i.uico says that tight is a elesi word 
found in Bhavisatta kaltd (ed. Dr. H. Jacobi. 1918) in conjunction with said, meaning a gambling 
house or club. Tintu. similarly a dew word, occurs in Supusandiha caria (Benares edition, 1918- 
1919, p. 4(io) in compound with said with the same meaning. The third variant is tentd 
occurring in Dedndma-mdld in similar sense (judkhdnd. jud khelne kd addd). 

It has been noted above that the word occurs in Rajasekhara s Karpura-maiijari . 
Vidusaka addresses Vieaksana. the Queen's attendant, thus 1 : — 

Re para puttavittdliy i bhamaratcnte tc.jtdkardlc tudifasainghadide paramparu pat.ulicassa 
media kitn dusanatn dsi ; and further on (p. 20) — 

.1 ddsU putti ientdkarule ko.samdacatfi ni rucrhdlottani evain maty bhandsi. 

Dr. .Sten Konow has translated the word kntdkarala as " terrorof the wambling house " 
(p. 229). In the glossary tentd-kardla is explained as " terrible in the gambling places, or a 
Durgo, of the gambling places.” He refers us to the l)t dndma-mdld of Hemachandra. 
edited by Pischel and Bidder. Pt. I (Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XVII — 1880), where it 
means " a gambling place." The different readings are//w/e°-. famfc 0 -. fetd°~. In all these 
gambling is indicated (as in dyutappiye femtdkardle). A different meaning of the word, 
however, is indicated in bhamaratcnte. riz.. a. ' sear ' (in the glossary). Sten Konow styles it as 
one of the runs and provincial words m Karpdra-mudjari (p. 201). 

The word appears in a slightly different form in the Kathdmiritsdgaia of So mat leva, riz , in 
the story of the bold gambler Thinthukarala . Xirna\ uni ‘ jars edit ion. p. ">7 1 '.In .Mr. N. M. Penzer's 
edition the word is translated as " terrorof the gambling saloon." ( Tin Ocean of Story, vol. IN. 
p. 17). The kardla or terrible character of the gambler is unfolded in the description given of 
him in the story. " He lost perpetually, and the others who were in the game used to give 
him e\ery day a few hundred cowries. \\ itli those lie bought, wlie.it Hour from the markets, 
and in the evening he made cakes by kneading them somewhere or other in a pot with water, 
and then he went and cooked them in the flame of a funeral pyre in the cemetery, and ate them 
in front of Mahakala. smearing them with the grease from the lamp burning before him : 
and he always slept at night m the court of the same god's temple, pillowing his head on his 
arm." By a clever artifice he inveigled the Mothers and the Yaksas and other divine 
beings in the temple of Mah.ikfda into playing dice with him and compelled them to pay the 
money he won by stake. He even invited Maluikala himself to play at dice with him. 
But the god desisted. Somadeva makes the quaint observation : ' Even gods, you see, lik<- 

feeble persons, arc afraid of a thoroughly self- indulgent, mttianly .woundrel. flushed with 
impunity." 

That women al o placed at dice and could be ' a terror of the gambling house ' is suggested 
bv the word te ntd -kardla in Karpum-nianjari. \ idusaka could not ha ve addressed \ icaksana . 
the female attendant of the quern, a, tentd -kardla. unless the dangerous character even ot 
women at gambling were known to him. It might be a term of abuse, but then it had some 
foundation in fact. Rajasekhara lived about 900 a.i>. Tt appears, then, that women also 
played at dice and w on and lost at gambling in the tenth century v.u. 

1 H.O.S., Dr. Sten Konow's edition of Knrpura-innn jar', p. 13, t. IS. 
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Indeed the participation of women in gambling points to an earlier date. Mehta writes : 

• (Gambling appears to have been in vogue during the Holi festival, as it is now in Northern 
India among the Hindus during the Divali. for Damodar Gupta says that it i* only by tin • 
nrcsence of the nil or otherwise that it is possible to distinguish good women from bail o»< mho 
arc engaged in the game of dice and use the langaeu/i appropriate to the occasion. 

Thus, good and bad women — all — played at dice, and some of them at least seem to ha\ e 
been expert in the game, as they used the language appropriate to tin occasion. 

The information has been derived from the Knttandi-niatam by Damodar Gupta, the 
chief Minister of king Jayapida of Kashmir, w ritten about Too-Ttiti a.i>. 

In the Kathdsaritsugara we find that the Mothers, having been repeatedly defeated by 
Thinthakariila. and not having found any way out of the sera pc. were in very low spirits. 
Then the goddess Ohamunda said to them : " Whoever, w hen invited to gamble. sa\s ■ [ sit 
out of the game," cannot be forced to play : this is the universal convention among gamblers. 
ye Mother Deities. So when he invites you. you say this to him to baffle him."-* 

The deities thus baffled the gambler, who became depressed at finding himself check- 
mated by a knowledge of the eticpiette of play. Then the gambler endeavours to appease 
Maliakala by addressing him thus : ' I adore thee that sittest naked with thy head resting 
on thy knee : thy moon, thy bull and thy elephant-skin having been won at play by Devi." 1 

It is clear, therefore, that women were acquainted with the conventions and etiquette 
of gambling and played for stakes in the time of Somadeva certainly in, and possibly verv 
much earlier than, the eleventh century a.d. 

In the rock-cut sculptures at Ellora we find representations of Mali,! dev a and I)e\ i play ing 
at chausar or chaiijme. In the Kathdsaritsdgara. p. o2 3, Sloka .">.j (X. M. Penzer. Ocean of 
Story, vol. VIII, p. 86;, we read : — 

Kr fa id am prlyayd sakamaksairaksaii iveerhayd. 

I h'-rc appi ar aKo to be references in the old Bengali literature to women playing at dice. 


.MISCELLANEA. 


WHO Bl'ILT XIAV UA.ICII: • 

I 7 >i< l Bimbi-ara build it ' 

iiimhisani 1 mil hi-, i uptt.d p- old KAprmhu. It •* 
related ot SitMhaitha that he entered tht town b\ 
the Tflpoda *rarc and. after m the it root-, 

u out- out a nat n and -.at down to take hi-, meal <it the 
toot of the I’ai.idas apahbata He wa- -.ecu l»\ 
Binibi^ara from the top of his palace when walking 
in the street. After attaining enlightenment und< ■ 
the Dorlht tiee. lie went to Benares, where he be^.tn 
preaching. From Benares ho went to Vru\eln. 
thence to <kvva and subsequently to Lattimana 
(.Jethian) within the Rajanrha aiea. Here he wu- 
met by Bimhiiura. who invited him to Rajumlui. 
After receiMiui him in his palace at Riijaziliu. 
Bimbisara made him a adt of a garden (Veluvana) 
outside the walls of the io\al city. It is a Bo know n 
that Bimhisara was confined in a jail or fort witlnn 
the city, anil that lie could >ec the Buddha fiom UN 
place ot confinement. Tin- may Ik) one of the fort- 
discovered by the late Mr. V. H. Jackson near the 
southern wall of the old city: the < Jiddhrakm t 
hill can be seen from that place. 

All this points to tht* fact that Uimhisam 

hy.-'l and died within tho old walletl city. Neither 

= J BO Its., voi XXV, p. :158. Italics am i^T ~ 


m th,- I'. 'ih 'iiiptmc- no i ui the annotation.- 
is there mention of two 11 a j.i irrlia- Tho site on 
which Now U.i|,io|'|iii ii.i. hoilt is much liinhei than 
the lull oil I I u \ . tthioh lay m the v.dlnv to the south. 
It cone-ponds to the Xit. 1 ., 111.1 and S,ipp,i,.S,nunli- 
knpahhh at a mentioned in the Buddhist -aoied 
hook-. 

II Did Ajatasann Inti 1- 1 Non Baj^u' : In the 
Satiiauun-phiila Sutta it i- nientintcd that A | ,‘i t.i-at ru 
went out of the city h\ the na-t gate to -on the Bud- 
dha, who wa- lit ini: at the tune m t he.Jn ak.uuhu- vuntl 
C'lnon. which lat to the < a-t ot the eitv wall, 
near the sonth-e.ist hi nd ot the ea-te, u hill on the 
wav to the ( dddhnikfitu lull Theie i, a ,i M . um - 
stantial destription ot the owal procession as it 
passed out ot tlie lity and wended it- wav towards 
■I iv aka s mango garden. a patt ot the road being 
dark on net omit ot the think mouth or trees and the 
lull t-’l’ intercepting the moouoeanis. This would 
seem toindnate that ApUaSatm al-o lived in the 
loval lily 111 the valley. 

I he only reference relied upon to -uppml the 
nontent ion that New Baptalia wa- Imilt in Apitn- 
-atru Appears to he a, statement m the S.niiyiitta 
Nikaya to t lie etfeel that heiepai i rdllun,,,! ilien tion- 

! X M. Penzer, op. cit. p , is. t p . |y. 
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of Rajagrha as he apprehended an attack by an 
unfriendly power. 

It is significant that excavations at New Rajgir 
have hitherto not brought to light any relics older 
than the second century before Christ. 

The Chinese pilgrims’ accounts of New Rajagrha 
are conflicting. According to Hiuen Tsiang it was 
built by Bimbisara, whereas Fa-hian says that 
Ajatasatru built it. I think they were both mis- 
taken in their theories. 

REFERENCES. 

Tatoham kalyameva sannidhaya pdtra-ctvaram 
dddya Taptoda-dvarena Rajagrham mahdnagaram 
pinddya prablksat. (Lalita-vistara, A.S.B. ed., p. 
167.) 

Translation-. — Then I took my robe and begging 
bowl at an early hour and entered the great city of 
Rajagrha in order to beg for food. 

The footnote adds that there are two other readings 
of the word Taptoda, viz., Tatapota and Tapota. 
In the earlier Pali version Tapoda is the name of a 
river which drains the Rajgir valley and issues out 
of it at the north gate of the mountain city. The 
hot springs at the foot of the Vaibhara hill flow 
into this river. There is ako mention of Tapoda- 
rama, a garden on the river. The Tapodagate must 
thus have been the north gate, in the gap between 
the Vaibhara and Vipula hills, where the high road 
from Bihar now enters the valley. This road passes 
along the east of New Rajgir, which is on high 
ground which was covered with dense woods in the 
time of the Buddha, and was used for disposing of 
dead bodies which could not be cremated. 

In Beal's Li/e of Hiuen Tsiang (p. 118) the tradi- 
tion is recorded that when fire destroyed the royal 
palace, in order to carry out himself the decree he 
had imposed upon others, Bimbisara retired to live in 
the Sitavana (Beal’s “cold forest”) and handed 
over the reins of government to the Prince royal. 

In Legge’s Travels of Fa-hien (p. 81) the tradition 
mentioned is that Ajatasatru built New Rajagrha. 

In the opening lines of the 10th Bookof Asvaghosa's 
Buddha-carita Siddhartha is described as entering 
Rajagrha, which was the abode of the goddess of 
wealth (Srimadgrhatn Rajagrham) and was both 
protected and ornamented by hills and purified by 
the auspicious waters of the (?) hot springs ( tapodais ). 
S renya, or Bimbisara, saw the crowd following 
Siddhartha from the outer apartments of his palace. 
ASvaghoga also mentions that the Sakya prince 
went to the Pfindavaparvata after collecting alms. 

In the Vinaya Pitaka (Oldenberg, p. 33) it is 
mentioned that the Buddha went towards Rajagrha 
and stopped at Suppatittha Cetiya in the garden 
of Latthivana, which is the modern Jethian (Aagti. 
vana — Latthivana). Bimbisara came out of his 
capital with a large retinue to receive him. Next 
day the Buddha went to the palace within the 
city and was entertained by the king, who made 
over to him a royal park with a residence for the 


Master and his disciples. This place became famous 
as Veluvana. 

In Buddhagho?a’s commentary on the Dighani- 
k&ya (Ceylon edition, Hewavitarane bequest, p. 96) 
it is stated that Bimbisflra was cast into tapanaghara , 
in order to starve him to death (So pitaram tdpana- 
gehe pakkhipdpesi). 

In the Samanna-phala Sutta (Dighanikaya, 
P.T.S. edition, p. 47) it is stated that Ajatasatru 
was sitting on the roof of his palace in Rajagrha 
on a full moon night, but could not enjoy any pleasure 
as his mind was much troubled on account of 
having killed his father. In order to attain peace of 
mind he sought an interview with the Buddha, who 
was then staying in Jivaka’s mango grove. In 
order to reach the grove he went out of the walled 
city by the eastern gate. We are told in the com- 
mentary by Buddhaghopa (P.T.S. edn., p. 150) : — 

So pdcina dvdre.na nikkhamitvd pabbatacchd yarn 
pud si. 

Translation. — Going out by the east gate he 
entered into the shade of the mountain. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya, III, 7 (P.T.S.), this pas- 
sage occurs : — Ekarn samayam Ananda Rdjagahe 
viharti Veluvane Kalandakanivdpe aciraparinibbute 
Bhagavati. Tena kho pana samayena raja Mdgadho 
Ajdtasattu Vedehiputto Rajagaham patisankharapeti 
rdAilo Pajjotena dsamkamano. (Ajatasatru repaired 
Rajagrha as he apprehended an attack by king 
Pradyota. This was soon after the parinirvdna ot 
the Buddha). 

The following passage occurs in Pavajjasutta of 
the Suttanipata : — Agamd Rajagaham Buddho, Maga- 
dhanatn Giribhajam (The Buddha went to Raja- 
gaha, which was the Giribhaja of the people of 
Magadha). 

There were two Girivrajas in ancient India, one 
in the Panjab (Kekaya rdjya), and the other, the 
Girivraja of the people of Magadha. Girivraja lite- 
rally means a cattle-pen or pasture enclosed by 
hiils. 

In BuddhaghoSa’s annotation (Paramattha-jotika) 
the following occurs (Colombo edition, H.B., p. 330) : 
— Giribbajanti idampi tassa ndma't *, tam hi Pandava- 
Gijjhakuta- V chara-Isigili- Vepulla-namakunam pan- 
cannam majjhe vajo via thitam ta-sma Giribbajanti 
vaccati (Giribbaja is also the name of the same town 
Rajagaha), and it is situated like a cattle-pen (or 
pasture) within the five hills, by name, Pandava, 
Gijjhakuta, Vehara, Isigili, Yepulla, and therefore 
it is called Giribbaja. 

Girivraja is the “ mountain city ” of the Chinese 
travellers, and Rajagrha the inner, walled town, 
where the king lived. 

In A.S.R., 1905-06, p. 102, it is mentioned that the 
excavations at New Rajgir did not bring to light 
anything earlier than the second century before 
Christ. 

D. N. Sex. 


3 
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A St. THOMAS LEGEND .» 

By T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T. 

An anonymous Portuguese MS. (Sloane MS. 
2748-A, British Museum), by a Missionary, who, in 
or after a.d. 1676, was living at the Carmelite Church 
of Anjicaimal (i.e., Emakuiam), says (folio lOr) that 
the very Hindus affirmed that there was an image of 
Our Lady in the pagoda called Tir Corunfa belong- 
ing to the king of Upper Cranganore. The Rev. Fr. 
H. Hosten, S. J., suggests that the author of the MS. 
is Fr. Mathew of St. Joseph, who helped Van Rheede 
on his Hortus Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 12 vols., 
1676-1693. The Missionary’s Tir Corunfa is Tiruk- 
kurumpa (Sanskrit, 8ri Kurumba), i.e., the goddess 
Kali (a long, l as in call) of Cranganore, in Cochin. 
We know that some of the early Portuguese went 
into a Hindu temple and worshipped the goddess 
there, mistaking her for St. Mary. 

Vasco da Gama and his companions went to a 
Hindu temple in Calicut under the impression that 
it was a Christian Church, and as he knelt by the 
side of Gama, Joao de Sa remarked, “ If these be 
devils, I worship the true God ” (Castanheda : His- 
toric Coimbra, 1552-4, p. 57). According to a jour- 
nal of the first voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-99, 
“ They threw holy water over us and gave us some 
white earth ” ( bhasmam , ashes), “ which the Chris- 
tians of this country are in the habit of putting on 
their foreheads, breasts, around the neck, and on 
the forearms. They threw holy water upon the 
captain-major ” (Vasco da Gama), “ and gave him 
some of the earth, which he gave in charge of someone, 
giving them ” (the Hindus at the temple) “ to 
understand that he would put it on later ”, ( Roteiro , 
1898, p. 54). Vasco da Gama may be regarded as a 
real Dhariya ( i.e ., non-wearing) Christian inasmuch 
as he did not put on the holy ashes of the sixteenth 
century Manikka Vachakar of Calicut. 

A palm-leaf MS. in Malayalam, about 150 years 
old, has the following legend connecting St. Thomas 
the Apostle and the goddess Kali of Cranganore. 

[Translation.] 

It is said that St. Thomas the Apo3tle did not 
come to the Malayalam country, that he came only 
to Nagapattanam (Nagapatam), and that some who 
believed after his preaching there came to the Mala- 
yalam country and propagated The Way (Chris- 
tianity). Contrary to that I believe for certain that 
the Apostle himself came (to Malabar), preached 
and baptized. For I give one evidence. When 
the Apostle came as far as Cranganore, a Pulaya 
(low caste) woman decked in many gold ornaments 
came there in front of him with beguiling words, 
after the manner of women, in order to hinder the 
Apostle’s journey. He got angry and cursed this 
woman, and by his power commanded, “ sit down, 
Kurumpa ”. So in consequence of that curse she 
was turned into a stone image. That image is to this 
day placed in the Cranganore temple. 

If the words which the Malayalis (i.e., Nairs) say 
about this matter 


(those words) will turn out to be an evidence. That 
is, they say that the Cranganore territory was in 
olden times a heath, that it lay uninhabited, and 
that there was a path through it. Before people 
inhabited it a paradesi (foreigner) came there and 
along with him came also Kurumpa their goddess. 
(They say also) that he went away after setting her 
up where the temple now stands ; and commanding, 
“ This is the house I have built for you.” 

After this spectacle the Apostle returned hither. 
Thereupon at sunset a Nair passing that way with 
an umbrella and seeing a woman sitting there, 
made advances and went to her. She then request- 
ed him to get a house built for her by himself. So 
he tried to take her to his house, but she did not 
agree. He therefore went away after giving her the 
umbrella that was in his hand so that the dew may 
not a fleet her. He came the next morning, caused 
the necessary things to be brought, built a house 
and gave it to her. He then asked her who she was 
and where she came from. “ You will soon have 
occasion to know that,” she replied, but did not say 
definitely who she was and how she had come here. 
Still this Nair lusted after her on account of her 
beauty, and without departing from there lived 
with her many days, thinking of consorting with 
her. This Nair was surprised bocause all those 
days she did neither oat nor drink, and he began to 
make it public. Consequently several people came 
and crowded every day to see her. While all stood 
gazing she turned into a stone image. Then one of 
those assembled began to dance and said, “ I start- 
ed from Ayodhya, and am come to save the people 
living in the Malayalam country from the troubles 
falling upon them ”. “ Will you not receive me ? ”, 

she asked. Then all together agreed to receive her 
as their protectress, and made a temple (for her) 
there. To this day they have been worshipping her. 

And this Nair who gave the umbrella finally be- 
came the ruler of Cranganore. He is usually called 
the Nair of Kotakkad (i.e., umbrella forest). After 
the lapse of many years in this maimer he died with- 
out a successor. Then the Swarupam (dynasty) of 
Padinjattedom sprung from the Swarupam of Ayirur 
was given that kingdom. So tothis day a man has 
to go there (to the temple) as the Nair of Kotakkad 
with a long-handled umbrella held over him (by 
another) when the festival of the pagans is celebrat- 
ed at the Cranganore temple. 

Although the words of these infidels (Hindus) are 
false, we can lay them all aside and conclude by 
means of our (not including the readers) reason and 
the knowledge we have, that as the Nasranis (Syrian 
Christians of Malabar) say St. Thomas the Apostle 
came to the Malayalam country, preached, built 
churches, and wrought many miracles for making 
The Way known. 

Considering this (one can see that) it is by the 
power of miracles that the Christian religion (Chris- 
tianity) came into being (in Malabar). Therefore 


are taken into consideration I it must be believed as certain that just as Our Lord 


* Reprinted from the Malabar Herald dated 15th September 1928. 
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Jesus the Messiah propagated Margam (The Way) 
by working many signs and wonders, He gave that 
power to His disciples also and they preached in all 
the world. [Here ends the translation.] 

We do not know who the author of this lucubra- 
tion is, neither do we dare to say how far the St. 
Thomas-Kurumpa legend can be taken as evidence 
for the South Indian apostolate of St. Thomas. 
The language of the original is modem, say of the 
eighteenth century. I leave it to Fr. Hosten to de- 
clare whether this legend has any evidentiary 
value. 

As for the immigration of Christians to Malabar 
from the East Coast, the following extract from Van 
Rheede’s Memorandum of 1677 a.d. will be read 
with interest. 

[P. 33] “ Three kinds of Christians are found in 
Malabar, namely, the St. Thomas Christians, the in- 


digenous Christians, and the Toeppasse (Thuppayi) 
Christians.” 

“ The St. Thomas Christians are not Mallabaars 
by descent ” (the vast majority are descended from 
indigenous Sudras or Nampuris), “ but a people, 
who being persecuted by the heathens for the pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, to which they were 
converted by the holy Apostle Thomas, came down 
from the lands of Camatica or the coast of Chorman- 
del and who settled down among the people of this 
country (Malabar). This people banished from 
their fatherland for this praiseworthy reason, have 
gradually become a great race and multitude, con- 
sisting of more than fourteen hundred villages and 
one hundred and fifty churches ; for many years 
they had as their spiritual head the Patriarch of 

Jerusalem (Translation from the original 

Dutch kindly supplied on 21st August, 1928, by the 
Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J. 


BOOK-NOTICES, 


Cow Protection in India, by L. L. Sundara Ram, 

M.A., 8|"X 5J'; pp. viii, 202. Madras, 1927. 

The author deals with this difficult subject from 
the religious, social, humanitarian and economic 
points of view, treating it as of concern to India as 
a whole, rather than as a purely Hindu problem 
He aims at presenting a fair statement of the his- 
tory of the subject, starting from the earliest times, 
when, as we know from Vedic and post-Vedie lite- 
rature, the killing of oxen for pin-poses of both sacri- 
fice and food was common. How a remarkable 
change took place thereafter and the bull and cow 
acquired a special religious sanctity in India is a 
matter of far-reaching interest. In discussing 
causes that may have led to this change Mr. Sundara 
Ram does not refer to the possibility that we have 
here the influence of a pre-Aryan culture in the land. 
He cites the attitude towards the bull of the ancient 
Egyptians and of Zoroastrianism, and rightly lays 
stress upon the effect of Jaina and Buddhist teach- 
ing. He further reviews the policy of great rulers, 
such as Aioka, Harsavardhana, Babur and Akbar 
and others, from remote times to the present day. 
In a chapter on the “ Muslim Outlook ” he deals at 


some length with the references to animal slaughter 
in Islamic teaching, and he comes to the conclusion 
that the slaughter of cows for sacrificial purposes is 
only a later development of Islamic ritual and 
usage coming into prominence during the period of 
the Muslim conquest of India. Mr. Sundara Ram 
hopes that a frank and full statement of the case in 
its various aspects from the Hindu point of view 
will enable the Muhammadans better to understand 
their position, and will help to compose the present 
antagonism. The subject is one that calls for 
cautious and delicate handling. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Djawa, 8e Jaargang, Nos. 3-8, 1928. 

Numbers 3 to 6 (May to November, 1928) of the 
8th volume of Djawa, the periodical published by 
the Java Institute, are issued as one and contain 
an illustrated article on “ Music among the Madura 
Islanders ” of 290 pp. by J. S. and A. Brandts Buys- 
van Zijp. It gives a very full and detailed account 
of the bands, instruments and music of Madura. 

M. J. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANUS AM YANA. 

The Oirnnr and the Kalinga Edicts contain the 
term Anusamydna. This is a difficult term and 
the difficulty has been intensified by the fact that 
up to time, this word has not been found in many 
places (vide The Pali Text Society’s Pali English 
Dictionary, p. 43). At one time, the word was 
translated into “assembly” and on another 
occasion as “ circuit.” A new explanation has 
been suggested by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. t 


He asks: “Would the whole body of the 
High Ministers, who as at Taxila and at Ujjain 
were charged with the government of the Presidency 
or Viceroyalty ‘ go out ’ or ‘be turned out 
together for the purpose of going on an official 
tour?” And he goes on to observe, that “the 
result would be that the capital would be without 
a single minister during the alleged tour’.” 
This interpretation was accepted by the late Dr. V. 
A. Smith who observes 2 : — 

“ He is probably correct in referring to the 
Sukranili and interpreting the term as signifying 


1 IV. 36. 


2 Aioka, p. 164. 
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a regular system of transfer from one station or 
district to another, designed to prevent the abuses 
apt to arise when officials remain too long in a 
particular locality.” There are certain aspects 
of the question which have to be discussed before 
the proposed interpretation can be accepted as 
final. 

The first thing we have to note is how far the 
iSukraniti is to be considered as an authority. It 
is a very late work, which I would hesitate very 
much to depend on. Secondly, there is no mention 
of cabinet ministers in the passage of the Sukraniti 
referred to by Mr. Jayaswal.3 

“ The Sukraniti provides for the transfer of cabinet 
ministers with their two under-secretarie3 every 
three, five, seven or ten years.” The passage as 
translated by Prof. B. K. Sarkar * is as follows : 
“ He should always appoint three men for each 
department, the wisest of them all at the head and 
the two others as overseers, for three, five, seven 
or ten years, and having noticed each officer’s 
qualifications for the work entrusted, he should 
never give office for ever to anybody and every- 
body. He should appoint men to offices after 
examining the fitness of the persons for them. 
For who does not get intoxicated by drinking of 
the vanity of offices ? ” 5 

As this translation does not appear to be very 
literal, I venture to translate it as follows : “There 
should bo one chief officer, under whom there will 
be two overseers of that department. The transfer 
is to be made after 3, 5, 7 or 10 years. His ( i.e 
the officer’s) work and cleverness in doing it have 
to be considered in transferring him. Seeing that 
he is fit for that post, he is to be appointed to that 
post, for every man gets intoxicated by enjoying 
a post for a long time. For that purpose he is to 
be appointed to some other post, provided that he 
is fit for it.” 6 

Mr. Jayaswal assumes that “a defined period 
of office was regarded as a salutary provision 
as reminding the Ministers of their limited 


sojourn and making them mindful of their res- 
ponsibility.” 7 

May I submit my reason for not accepting his 

view ? 

First, I beg to refer to the iSukraniti itself, where 
the king is advised to appoint his chief advisers 
to each post by rotation. 8 

There does not seem to be any question of aoing 
out. And the reason is explained in the next iloka , 
which says that “the king should not make his 
officers more powerful than himself.” 

There is another reason — a very strong one, and 
this we can trace in the Edicts themselves. In 
the very Edict where the term occurs, we are told 
that the officers were to proceed for their other 
business, this being their lay business which had 
to be included with the special purpose, the in - 
eulcation of the Law of Piety. The Provincials’ 
Edict also lays down that “in accordance with the 
Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation 9 
every five years such persons as are of mild and 
temperate disposition and regardful of the sanctity 
of life, who knowing this my purpose will comply 
with my instruction.” And it continues, “ when 

the high officers aforesaid proceed on 

transfer in rotation, then without neglecting their 
own (ordinary) business, they will carry out the 
king’B instruction.” And when we consider in 
this connection that the great king Asoka himself 
had tours of piety, when he visited ascetics and 
Bralrmapas, withlo liberality to them, visited elders 
with largess of gold, visited the people of the country 
with instructions in the Law of Piety and discussion 
of that Law, we can safely say that his subordinates 
also, from the Rajukas downwards, had to perform 
these tours of piety. Taxila and Ujjain were very- 
far off from the capital, and hence the tours of piety 
to these two places were to be undertaken after 
3 years, i.e., shorter periods 11 had to be observ- 
ed, in view of the longer distance from the 
capital. 

J. N. Samadda.r.12 


3 JBORS., vol. IV, pt. i (p. 37). 

1 The Sacred Books of the Hindus series. 

5 Prof. Sarkar adds the following note — “ Here are rules for the management of each Adhikdra or 
jurisdiction, i.e., department. Hur^al-a-inspectors, overseers. Hdyana- year. The term of office or tenure 
of appointment is for 3, 5, 7 , or 10 years according to Kdryakautialya , i.e., qualification. &uki dcharya 
warns the king against bestowal of permanent offices. Appointment to posts should be according to time, 
during good behaviour. If the pride of position bewilders the officer, and he proves unworthy of the res- 
ponsibility, he should be dismissed. Work is the sole test and recommendation for office.” 

6 I am indebted to Prof. S. N. Majumdar for helping me to translate it. 

7 JBOliS -’ IV . 39- S II, 107 and 108, paribardha. 

9 These very terms have been used in the Sakranili. 10 1 (Rock Edict VIII). 

11 Mr. V. A. Smith observes : We cannot explain with certainty why it was thought necessary to 
transfer the officials in the outlying provinces every three years.” ASoka, p. 197. I venture to submit 
the above explanation. 

12 This note, written by the late Professor J. N. Samaddar about four years ago would appear to 
have been mislaid in the press, — Joixt-Editob 
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SOME CORRECTIONS TO " A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA.” 

[A , I BA.NbLAihD uv Mr II. A. ROSE, IC.S. llUtircd). J 
liv C. R. ItIXOIIAL, of U'.uxi ill seem, Bombay. 

Introduction. 

It was in the year 1925 that my attention was first drawn to the article 
entitled “ A Version of Hir and Ranjha," by Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S. [Retd.), published in the 
issues of the Indian Antiquary for the months of September and Xovemb r 1925. As I 
could not get the original text of the compiler Asa Singh and as the Editors of the Indian 
Antiquary could not find space to print a complete translation that was prepared by me in 
1926, to secure continuity of style and treatment and to present the whole tran lation as a 
single readable unit. T have set out below those lines only in respect of which I consider that 
corrections should be made n the version published, with Mr. Rose’s translation and my 
emendation placed in juxtaposition. 

The text printed below is that used by Mr. Rose in his article referred to above. 

Text (Stanza and Line). 

Alif (1). 

Ake 1 Rabb nun yad kar’ye ; 

Mere andaron utliya Char-varon 2 : — 

" Kissa 3 Hir te Ranjha jorive, j i, 

Waris Shah da hai bfiyan jt-hra. 

Phog-sattc 4 ’atar na 5 choriye, ii, 

Asa, ®Smghamin 7 hal kuehh gum howe, 

Apo-up matlab sfira phoriye. ji.’ ! 

Singhals version. 


1 . 


4 . 

5. 

6 . 


i . 


8. 


4. 


8 . 


1. 

:>. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Rose's version. 

Come and celebrate the praises of the 
Lord, 

Within me have arisen the Four 
Friends (saying): — 

“Construct the tale of Hir and Ranjha 
As Waris Shah lias told it. 

Do not leave out the sprinkling of the 
scents : 

And if any point is missed by Asa 
Singh 

Disclose the meaning of it thyself.” 


1. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


8 . 


Come and let us remember God. 

O Friends, an idea sprung from my 
heart. 

Of singing the tale of Hir and Ranjha. 
Of what Waris Shall has told. 

Let us take the kernel and leave the 
husks. 

Asa Singh will let no incident remain 
untold. 

(For) we (ourselves) will unfold the 
full meaning (thereof). 


Alif (2). 

4. Bete ath, jainde wakii kar lokon. 

8. Bliai n HI Ranjha karan khar lokon. 

And had eight sons of whom we know. 4. And had eight sons trained in their 

work. 

There was disagreement between Ran- .< Rrothers were feelitnr jealous of Ranjha. 
jlia and his !>:*.■: hre.i. 


1. Eo’iyan maid.-. Raiijliaiieh nun 

2. Sat bind jehiv usde ban. Mi ui : 


• Heat -sattir. 


Read .4 kch. - Rent jdro. :i Read 

Nwhoriyr is one word, tlieiefore nn should not be separated. 

Singha should bo joined to .1 «'i. being part, of the nv.ne, without ihe intervention of a comma. 
Nail is a separate word, and should not be joined to Sinyha. 
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;5. Char jiuve te havum* lant y ’a no. 10 
•!. Xal tuhmataii <lo. qadlian jan, Mian : — 
o. •• Nadhi Hir Syal di paran lea wen, 

6. Tadanjani 11 tain-nun javan, Mi ah." 


1 . 

With (vile) words to Ranjha 

1 . 

They wore taunting Ranjha, 

o. 

His seven brothers abused him. 

•> 

Seven brothers which he had. 

3. 

They turned him out of the house with 

3. 

If lie goes home he meets with taunts 


scorn and curses. 


from his bhubidn (brothers’ wives), 

4. 

On hearing these words from a tra- 

4. 

Who were worrying his life with false 


veller : — 


allegations. 

5. 

“ Go and get the troth pledge of Hir 

5. 

“ Should you win the hand of Hir, the 


the Syal. 


Syal girl, 

6. 

She is fit lover for a youth like 

6. 

Then we will concede you to be a 


vou.” 


brave man.” 


Te. 

3. Chai vanjli. khundi te nal bhura, 

3. He took his flute brown with use, 3. He took his flute, stick and blanket, 


Se. 

0. Hathuii sakna be rozgar, Mian. 

8. Kehri karega agah kaltar, Mian. 

6. Without a livelihood save bv my G. Empty-handed and without any sour- 

hands, Sir, ces of livelihood. 

8. What commands the Creator will give. 8. What God will do next. 


Jim. 

2. Ranjha howe khala liarian 12 jeha. 

2. Ranjha was left alone and perplexed. 2. Ranjha, being perplexed, stood there. 

(‘him . 1 3 

4. Girdi baith bharindiari muthieni. 

4. And they sat down and began to pound 4. And sat around and began to shampoo 

grain. him. 

Hr. 

!. Qisse 14 Bbagbhari 15 koloh dasiyae. 

4. Whose tale is told with that of Bhav- 4. Some good-natured girl from near by 

bhari. replied 

Khe. 

4. Hawaii nadi ten sayan de nal hui 

o. Pahle mar rmihano min c-hur kita : 

4. Coming to the river with her eompa- 4. And started from the stream with her 

nion, companions, 

5. First she began to scold the boa!- - r ». First she beat the boatman very 

man : severclv. 


mi. 

2. Ap us-di Hir tamam hui : 

3. R.injhe AkhiA : pea-lie palang Hire ?” 

8 Head bhdbidn. 

y Read lan : the t should bo separated from this word and joined to that following. 

Read Cane. n Read jdnu\ Jdni is incorrect. 12 R end hair drt. 

33 Read Che. it Read ki$e. 15 For Bhdgbhdrti read bhdybhdrU 
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7. Singha ! Hir Ranjhete nun kah-chuki : 

8. Sane khesk kabile 18 ghulam hiii. 

2. It was all over with Hir. 2. Hir became wholly his. 

3. Ranjha said : “ Am I lying on Hir's 3. Ranjha said : " Here is lying your 

bed ? ” bed, 0 Hir”, 

7. [Says] Asa Singh ! Hir finished speak- 7. 0 Singha ! Hir gave words to Ran- 

ing to Ranjheta. jha 

8. The message of love had enslaved 8. I and my relatives have become your 

her. slaves.” 

Zdl. 

3. Jadtin ishq dc mu' arnila 17 sire asau, 

4. Jadan 1 8 prit na sagegi 19 pal, Hire. 

7. Ranjha kahia je 20 : — *■ thag-ke marnai.” 

8. Tjidah hunt chhad khiyal Hire. 

3. When an affair of passion possesses one, 3. When affairs of love will come to a head. 

4. Then, Hir, love cannot be endured. 4. Then you may not be able to retain 

love (of me). 

7. Ranjha spoke : — "I shall die from the 7. Ranjha said : — " If you want to kill 

deceit.” me by deceiving. 

8. Then he immediately ceased to regard 8. Then, 0 Hir, leave the idea of love 

Hir. immediately.” 

Re. 

1. Ranjhia tud-di ho-ehuki. 

3. Kasam 21 Pir faqir di kha kite 22 

4. Dil jor lita Jatt nal Jatti.” 

1. “'Ranjha, your affair is finished. 1. (Hir said) ” Ranjha, I have become 

yours, 

3. Who has taken an oath on his Pir 3. By my Pir, the saint, I swear 

4. That a Jatt must be united to a 4. I have surrendered this Jatti's heart 

Jatti.” to be united with thine, a Jatt's. 

Ze. 

4. Jehre 23 nit paunde dineii rat. Mian.” 

4. He will always be there day and 4. Because there had been always quar- 

night. rels, day and night. 

Sin. 

t). Rala-kare kise de nal, Ranjha. 

7. Asa Singha ! Majhin bele le-varva. 

6. Let them not get mixed up with any 0. Ranjha, you should join there with 

others, Ranjha, some companions. 

7. [Says] Asa Singh : Ranjha drove out 7. Asa Singh, Ranjha entered the pastu- 

the buffaloes. rage with ' he buffaloes. 

Shut . 

.7. Churi 24 Hir thin leke nazar dliarda. 

0. Xale majh bliuri 25 sanda shir. .Mian. 

1,1 Head Qabile. 17 Read mu'dmih . I s Read Hulun. 19 Read sukcngi. 

Je should go with t he next word, thaij. Read i/nnmn. -2 Read kete. 

23 Read jhtrr. In tlio alwonceuf it herdsman, the Imtlaluesof Alanjii used to ,tiay into tlie fields of other 
tanners. and thus quarrel-: liad (OiotauiK aureii In ordei to put a top n> this, Hir elevorlv Mt'We-led 
to her lather that he should engage R.injh.i. who wa; her lover, a; herd -.man to lord, after their buffaloes. 

2* Chari, which is prepared by mixing completely <jhl and sugar with bread, is the htvounte food 
of the Panjabis in general, but of the fanners in particular. 

35 The tnilk of a bhurt (grey) buffalo is regarded as a healthy and delicious drink by the Indians. 
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6 . 


As he received his food from Hir, 
Among ilie grey buffaloes. 


•>. Having received his churl from Hir, he 
offered (to Panj-Pir). 
ti. And also the milk of a grev buffalo. 


Stead. 

Ghana rakli Ranjhete dc pas Jatti. 

4. Kadioh len-gai thanda nir haisi : 

5. Pichhon Raiijlme-thuh churi mang liti. 
ti. Kaido banke aya faqir haisi. 

7. Ai Hir Ranjha kiti galh. Singha ! 

8. Kaido magar bhanni Jatti Hir haisi. 


*1 

o. 

And left it with Ranjha. 

3. 

After keeping the pot containing chtirt 
near Ranjha. 

4. 

He took somo cold water from the 
river, 

4. 

She went to the stream to fetch some 
cold water. 

5. 

And then went to Ranjha and asked 
for some food. 

.). 

hi her absence, Ranjha was asked for 
churl by Kaido, 

6. 

Kaido came disguised as a beggar 


Who had come disguised as a beggar. 

7. 

Hir came and talked to Ranjha, [says 
Asa] Singh. 

7. 

Singha, when Hir returned, Ranjha 
talked to her about this incident. 

8. 

And behind Hir. the Jatti. came Kaido. 

8. 

Then Hir. the Jatti, ran after Kaido. 


Zirdd. 

7. Singha ! Char mahih Ranjha shahr aya. 


driving the buffaloes. 


i . 


after grazing the buffaloes. 


Tor. 


liaiih Hir de viliah <ii gal kirde. 

4. Kale sochde mand-theh chatig. lokoh. 

He set to work to make a marriage for :i. They sat together and considered about 
Hir, the marriage of Hir. 

1. Much he thought in sadness, good 4. And we e thinking over the good and 

people ! bad aspects of the matter. 

Zoc. 

\ . Zulm kita bap Hir de ne 
3. Ratti vas naehale 2 * Ranjhetre dd ; 

7. Mahih- 7 waste Chuclnke miunat kiti : 

1. With great harshness Hir's father !. The father of Hir committed an act of 

compulsion, 

3. Ranjha was unable to do any thing. 


nV.s blood would not flow in his 
veins : 

She begged Chueliak for a month's 
grace. 

’.Ion 

Rahim kha glntssa aya dial pichhau. 
Jatti Hir dalgir jan zikr sunya : — - 
" Ranjha anda anda giya val pichhah.’’ 
Soigh.i ! Hir liklivA : - 1 ’ Jogi bane aweh.’ 


ti. 


Chueliak begged of her (to stay there) 
for one month. 


.\a, I * *lf Ili .1 |'|I ll'.lli* slldllM llut 1)1* jmlilV.I lu rii'll . 

Kc.\'l i f t‘\ In India newly martind, "iris <ve uni.illy brought once or twice, to their parents’ 
1,1 l,,,m t'l'cir lm^livind ^ protection after short |>eriod> of >.te.y there, till they feel quite at ea«e in their 
heme. SimjhtiK Clniehak i equated her daughter. Kir. to -»tav for one month onlv. 
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2. 

Followed after in a passionate rage. 

2 

Returned in a rage from the road. 

5. 

Hir, the Jatti, heard of his distress 

o. 

When the sad Hir, the Jatti, heard of 
this news. 

6. 

" Ranjha is coming after us.” 

6. 

That Ranjha who was following her 
for a time, returned (disappointed). 

7. 

. . . . " Pretend to be a jogi." 

7. 

. . . . ■ Come, after becoming a 

Jogi.” 


Ghain. 


1 . 


4. 


o. 


6 . 


1, Gham-hatya jadon khatt milya. 

2. Jogi bannan di kare tatbir Ranjha. 

4. Aukhe jhag belc jangal chir Ranjha. 

5. Nath dar-ma-dar tan bahnt kita, 


6. 

When Ranjha grief-harassed received 
the letter, 

He'arranged to disguise himself as a jogi. 

With great trouble he cut through the 
jungle, 

[Gorakh] nath then made a thorough 
arrangement for him. 

And Ranjha became his true devotee. 6. 


When Ranjha received the letter, his 
grief disappeared. 

He was planning to become a yogi. 
After cutting through the impenetrable 
jungle and forest, 

The Nath tried his best (to keep him 
from becoming a Jogi). 

But Ranjha was persistent to become 
one. 


Aipar pakka koya damangir Ranjha. 

1 . 


4. 


Kdf (1). 

2. Airiyan khuh heteh shahr jo vasdiani. 

4. Mar sainiah sarian hasdiani. 

2. They dwelt by the well below the vil- 2. The village girls came to the well, 
lage : 

4. All the girls laughed at him. 4. All the girls were laughing and ex- 

changing signs. 

Kdf (2). 

3. Dari Jatt di gan then dudh dulya. 

4. Jatti kharik-* lari nal jhcriyan de : — 

5. -‘Nan Khair da.” ten dhunde Hir tain, 

7. Singha. ! Ranjlie ne vanj bandar- y vichoii. 

8. Kadhva Sahti nun nal bakherivaii de. 


3. 

And milked the cow of Dari, the Jatt 

•> 

• >. 

The cow of the Jatt was frightened and 
the milk was spilt. 

4. 

The Jatti (his wife) drove him out with 
abuse. 

4. 

And the Jatti fought furiously (with 
Ranjha) 

5. 

[Saving] : "In the name of God." he 
searched for Hir, 

o. 

" Under the pretence of begging,” you 
are searching for Hjr, 

7. 

[Says Asa] Singh : Ranjha by a trick 

i . 

Singha! Ranjha went into the bhauddr, 

8. 

Got Sahti to come out of the yard. 

8. 

And drove Sahti (from there) by quar- 
relling with her. 


Gdf. 




4. 

Nal Sahti de moreha 

la-khala. 



.7. 

(Sahti mutlia 30 china 

. Ranjha lave nahin). 

28 

Read kharkf. 




29 

Read bhaaddr. 

This 

is a name 1 'iveu to a party ofyuiina jarls at their spuming wheels. 

30 

R«acl ninth. 
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7. Singha ! Sahti then goli di 31 nisha 32 kita. 

8. Ap moliyau di mar kha-kkala : 

4. And w hile he stood wrangling with 4. And picked up a quarrel with Sahti. 
Sahti 

u. (For Sahti was pounding china. •">. Sahti offered china, but Ranjha did 

Ran j ha did not take it), not accept it. 

7. [Says Asa] Singh : He gave Sahti a 7. Singha ! He made Sahti the target of 

stupefying drug in a pill his attacks (i.c.. he fought very 

furiously). 

8. And she herself pounded it with the 8. And he himself was beaten with a 

pestle and ate it. pestle by her. 

Lam (1). 

2. JBaith puehhdi. vang nimaniyan de : — 

G. Mel hoeni dard Ranjhaniyah 33 de. 

7. Singha ! Milke Hir jan gharen ai : 

8. Sahti jan kadhe mil ta 'anivan de. 

2. And sitting down, as it were asked his 2. She sat down and talked like an afflict- 

news : — ed person. 

G. And there they met. and Ranjha V G. The grieved lovers met each other, 

grief left him. 

7. [Says Asa] Singh : Then Hir came 7. Singha ! when Hir returned to the 

back to the house, house after meeting R&njha, 

8. And Sahti drove her out with her 8. Sahti worried her life with expressions 

scorn. of scorn. 

Mini. 

1. Mihr setih Hir sang Sahti : 

4. Sahti yar de milan di chah kardi. 

0. Sahti ma age gal ja kardi. 

1. Sahti and Hir had been friends 1. Hir out of love for Sahti, 

4. For Sahti had a lover to meet. 4. For Sahti was also anxious to meet 

her lover. 

G. So (Ranjha) said to Sahti : 6. Sahti went and talked to her mother. 

Xun. 

2. Sahti akhdi : “ Phah 34 kaha, 36 sain : 

7. Singha ! Saide de kahe na mul aya, 

8. Ajju leaunda Pir mana, sain. 

2. c ' Set a snare, my lord, 2. Sahti said : Arrange for the treat- 

ment, my lord. 

7 At Saidas word he would 7 At Saida's request he did 

not come at all. not come at all, 

8. Ajju sent and brought the saint. 8. Ajju went and .... 

Vdw. 

2. Kaknda : " Karan changi mantr mar jab de 3 *". 

3. Sahti Hir faqir nun lai khcre : 

4. Kothi vich pawan baliar var jab de 

G. apo ap le tureni yar jab de. 

7. Singha ! Khabar hoi dini Kheriydh nuh 

8. Mile jah Murad sawdr jab de. 

! 1 Read da. aa Read ,n*hdn. 

33 Read i anjanuitt. This word is derived from cunj meaning grief, 
a 4 Read pah. 35 Read kam. *8 Read jkabd,. 
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4 * 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 


Said : — ' I w ill recite an excellent 
charm for a snake at once." 

Sakti and Hir brought him to the 
khera ; 

But just as [Ranjhaj was entering lh« 

house 

And himself took the lot or away. 

Says Asa Singha : i! In the morning 
the Khcris had the news 
That Murad, the horseman, had met 
him [Ranjha]. ” 


2. Said : — I will soon recite the charm 
and make her all right.” 

The Khera took Sahti, Hir and the 
Yogi 

1. And lodged them in a house in the 
compound. 

0. Each one of them took their lover and 
started hastily. 

7. Singha, the Khere came to know of 
this incident in the morning. 

S. They started at once and met Murad, 
the horseman. 


He. 


1 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

0 . 


1 . Har sawar Murad kolon. 

By violence the horseman with 1. Being defeated by Murad, the horse- 
Murad, man. 

Lata (2). 

1. La jehya 37 legiya Hir Khera, 

2. Nal klnishi de watan-nuh phir charia. 

3. Ranjhe Hir bad-du’a ditt-i ; 

G. Khushi jaunda Khere-nun phir phayia. 

1. After lighting out the case, the Khere 
took Hir away, 


When the Kharis took Hir away 
With joy to their own country. 


2. And then started with joy to his coun- 
try. 

3. Ranjha and Hir both cursed (’Adali), 


0. The Khera who was going gladly, was 


arrested again. 


Ranjha and Hir cursed them 
And gladly went and seized Khera 
again. 

AHJ&). 

2. Leawi Ranjhia janjh 3 *' hana-karke." 

G. Hir marie zahr khawa-karke. 

" Lot Ranjha bring the marriage pro- 2. "Ranjha, you should go and bring the 
cession.” marriage procession.” 

And killed Hir by giving her poison- G. To kill Hir by poisoning her. 

Ye. 

2. Kita Ranjhe val kashid 39 taivur jab de. 

And again sent a message to Ranjha. 2. And sent a messenger to Ranjha very 

soon. 

Alif (4). 

7. Howe barf kam-besh. ta 40 mu'af karnan 
If there is a letter too much or too 7. If there is any mistake, then forgive 
little, forgive it., me. 


7 R -ad jhrru. ! ’ Read jmij. 


ive.ul qtisitl. Head Mil* 
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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PRESIDENCY OF 

FORT St. GEORGE. 

I a C. y. SltlMVASACHAKI, M_\. 

F'ok long Llic Euglidii -?} stem uf administration, in the early '.la} s when their Indian 
settlements had net attained to am thin" like great strength, was a haphazard growth. As 
Kaye well remarks: 1 "We traded, we conquered. we governed. It was long before this 
matter of government came palpably before ns. At first all that we had to do was to govern 
ourselves and this we did in a very loose manner — rather according to laws of power and 
impulses of passion than to principles of j notice and reason." 

The Company's factoid were subject of course to the orders of their own immediate 
cdiiefs. Surat, the earliest English factory in the country, was controlled by the Council of 
the factors but often the General or Commander of the Fleet had a regulating power. The 
factors complained that he regulated their promotion and precedence, that consultations 
were often held on hoard the ships in the roads, that the Chief of the factory signed his name 
after that of the chief naval officer, and that the captains of the ships sat often in their coun- 
cils and interfered in their affairs.- With regard to the factors’ relations with Indians, 
their disputes had to he adjusted by the tribunals of the Native powers — as instanced by 
the terms of Captain Best's treatv with the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat that " in all questions, 
wrongs and injuries that shall be offered to us and to our nation we do receive from the 
judges and those that he in authorin speedy justice, according to the quality of our com- 
plaints and w rungs done U'. and that by delays we be not put off or wearied by time or charge." 
As among themselves, that is among the English residents, justice was administered in cri- 
minal eases by virtue of a King's Commission under the Great Seal which empowered the 
Commissioners to punish and execute offenders by martial law — this is illustrated by a Surat 
record of 1616 describing the criminal proceedings which condemned a murderer to death. 3 
In civil cases the President or the chief of the factory had absolute powers. 

All the establishments on the Western Coast and in the interior were tirst subordinate to 
Surat : while those cm the Coromandel Coast, including Madras also for some years, were subject 
to the factory at Bantam. Each Presidency came to be under a President and Council : and in 
course of time the control of the naval authorities was shaken off. The authority of the Presi- 
dent became supreme . the Council came to possess definite functions, and by the close of the 
17th century then- had grown up the nucleus of the body, that is now known as the Indian 
Civil Sen ice. with the gradations of writers, fac tors, merchants, and senior 1 merchants. 4 

The naums of tin* Company's servants had to be enrolled in a regular seniority list ; they 
could be transferred lrom one Presidency to another . and oir occasions of emergency or when 
there was strife in any agency (so the subordinate factory was called) the Directors sent out 
one of their own number or a relative of rate of their chief members to improve the affairs. 

1 77/c A.dwi of th* Kay India Company (1803), p. ‘54. 

2 Thus Kaye quotes fiom the MS. India Hoiiw Records that Joseph Salbank, one of the oldest of the 
Sin at factors, wrote home nt 1017 complaining that ” your proud captain Keeling towards whom I have 
rv* r cn-ried m\-elt genteelly. or rat hi r mmo humbly than I ought to have done, should offer me that indig- 
ni f y as to plow me limit r puxiu *■> and \ouii"lin_;s to whom for my years’ sake 1 might be esteemed grand- 
i. .tin r. \r a ■ thi.-s he aid thmi'di he never s«»w l hern t<» whom he gaw prer edenre abo\e me." 

■> The « nmhmiwtiop i f <*n jry Lellincrtuii to death for the offence of »uanslaughttr by a Surat Con- 
sultation of bVbr-nuw , 10! 0. pr vr ved in the MS "R°eords of t lie* Tndia Office, ix-inv. according to Kaye, 
*’ the e.ir! i o t account of our judicial proceedings in India.*" 

1 The Const L»*tt r- nt the Company i-fl'* thus : — ** For the advancement of our apprentices we direct, 
that niter tlmy have ,-crv'f! the fiist five yea:*. they sJiall have £10 per annum for the last two years : and 
h.i\mg sorwd lho~e t\u \\ am. to be entertained one war longer as writers and have writer’s salary, and 
having m i iV'l that wai t«> enter into the* decree of fa.- -tom, w inch otherwise would have l>een ten years. 
\nd knowing that a datin' lion t. r titles is in many ie.~ peers necessary. we do order that when the eppien- 
t * es have served iheir lem s they be styled v.'r’.tfi-’. w hen the writers lie ve served their terms thev be styled 
nutom, and faet.us ha\irg servt d their teims to be st \ Jed as merchants.*’ (1*. from Fngland. v«>]. F : 24th 
December. Ii'«7r>. and Tht Madras Mairtaf nf AdmniCdniinn (1881, vol F. pp. 1(50-107). 
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It was also their custom to cut clown the pay of their servants when trade was slack. 
The Directors kept a paternal eye on their servants in India and sent out to them chaplains 
and books on theology. The chaplains often proved as keen traders as the factors them- 
selves. "though they did not always command the respect of their little flocks.” Pietro della 
Valle, visiting Surat in 1023. gives a good picture of the life of the factory ; while Mandelslo, 
coming fifteen years later, describes in praiseful terms the life of the factory community — " the 
strict order observed, the deference to the President, the collegiate life of the factory, the 
Common Table, with the Chaplain to say grace, above all the divine service held daily and 
on Sundays three times " — all of which made a profound impression on him. 5 

Usually the factors got lodgings and free board at the common table. The diet and 
sumptuary allowances to the President often far exceeded his salary ; the three senior mer- 
chants next to the Governor, who constituted the Council, might live outside the factory, 
and got house and table allowances of their own. The servants of the Company followed 
from the beginning the Portuguese practice of private trade ; and the Company itself supple- 
mented their wages by granting them an interest in the trade, and in certain cases a share 
in the profits; and it always protested "not against private trading, but against excessive 
private trading.” No official records of the Presidency have been preserved prior to 1670. 
Madras was till 1633 subordinate to the Presidency of Bantam in Java. In 1641, shortly after 
its foundation, the seat of the Agency was transferred from Masulipatam to this place, which be- 
came the chief English settlement on the coast. Andrew C’ogan, the first Agent, was succeeded 
by Francis Day, the real founder of the settlement ; but he took a good share in the erection of 
the Fort and the colonization of the place. The establishment consisted of three factors, and 
one assistant. “ Neither Cogan nor Day is kept in memory (in Madras) by statue, portrait or 
place-name. Not even the Secretariat Buildings in the Fort, the successor of the old Factory 
House, hear a tablet to commemorate the achievements of the joint founders of Madras.' 6 

The civil establishment slowly increased in importance and the Agency began to exercise 
real control over the other coast factories and the small Bengal establishments then recently 
started. The first direct communication between Madras and the Company at home oc- 
curred in 1612-1613 “ in which the Agent and the Council acquainted the Court of Directors 
with the absolute necessity of giving a due equipment to the tort. 7 In 1651 orders were 
received not to add to the strength of the Fort, though the Agent stated that unless the Tort 
was strengthened their trade could not he extended. Next year the representation was 
repeated in even stronger terms when a war with the Dutch appeared imminent. In 1654 
the Directors reduced the civil establishment to two factors, and the guard to only ten 
soldiers. In 1658 all the factories on the Coromandel Coast and in Bengal were made subordi- 
nate to Fort St. Coorge. 

See also clauses 11 to 22 of tlie Commission and Instructions given to Streynsham Master on the 16th 
December 167.7, for the regulation of various officers from apprentices upwards. These fix the Madras Coun- 
cil at <>, the Agent, the Book-keeper, the Ware house Keeper, the Choultry Justice, the Mint Master and the 
Purser-General or Pay Master. DiarUa oj Streynsham Matter (1675-80): Indian Records Senes. Ed. by 
Sir R. C. Temple ; vol. 1 , pp. 206-08. 

This commission also fixed the position and succession of the chief factors in the subordinate settle- 
ments and reave s pec i si directions as to the housing of the Company s servants and their training in the mode 
of business followed in the country. 

Master prepared an indictment of Langliorne, his predecessor in the Governorship, and his government 
under the title of "The Character of the Government at Fort St. George from 16.2 to 1677 , in which he 
complained of the infrequency of the meetings of the Council, the mismanagement of the sufxirdinate 
factories, irreverence and disregard of religion on thepait of the factors, the neglect and miscarriage of the 
Choultry administration of Justice, the entrusting of too much of the Company s investments in the hands 
ol Hast Vtranna (the chief merchant) and the useless disbursement of the Company s money. (See Hilaries 
<•/ Streynsham Master, vol. I, Introduction, pp. 64-66). 

5 Hunter ; History oj British India, vol. II (1900). p. 165. 

6 H. D. Love, Vestiyes of Old Madras, vol. I, p. 62. 

< McLean — Manual oj the Administration of the Madras Presidency, vol. I, p. 162. 
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The Governor or Agent was the Find Member of the Council, the Book-Keeper was the 
second, ami the Ware-House Keeper and the Customer were the other two members. The 
duties of the Customer were to receive customs, rents and other taxes ; he also exercised magis- 
terial functions. l ' His office has been continued uninterruptedly to the present day remain- 
ing now under the designation of the Colleetorate of Madras and the Sea Customs."*' 
The Council, consisting of four members, met every Monday and Tuesday at eight in the morn- 
ing ; it passed orders on all matters concerning the far lories and the servants of the Company. 
The Secretary kept a diary of the proceedings and consultations : and a copy of it was sent 
to the Company each year, ” together with a general letter reviewing the proceedings : while 
in reply a goileral letter was received each year from the Court of Directors." The diaries 
and letters have been preserved either in India or in England. The Members of Council were 
then designated as merchants, the others under them being graded as factors, writers, and 
apprentices. Fn addition to the mercantile establishment there was a chaplain on £100 a 
year, who read prayeis daily and preached on Sundays, and also a school-master on £50 a 
year, who taught the' children of the inhabitants of the White Town. " The ordinary admi- 
nistration of justice was, as above mentioned, conducted by the Collector of Customs, and as 
Magistrate in the Black Town he sat alone. Europeans were tried by the Governor and 
Council in the Fort with a jury of 12 Europeans. In the White Town the public peace was 
maintained by the Agent (Governor) as Commander of the Garrison. In the Black Town it 
was kept by an Indian public officer known as the Pedda Naiek. In the early days of t ho 
settlement twenty Indian servants described as ' peons 'sufficed to keep the peace. Subsequent- 
ly however the number was increased to fifty. In ret urn for such service the Pedda Xaick was 
granted certain rice fields rent free, as also petty duties on rice, fish, oil and betel-nut. The 
office of Pedda Naiek was hereditary. 

In 100] Sir Edward Winter, a member of the then triumphant Cavalier Parly, was ap- 
pointed Governor. He quarrelled with his Council, alienated the native powers and conse- 
quently produced a set-back in trade. In 1005 he was superseded on the ground that ho 
ha 1 indulged in too much private trade, and mad“ second in Co, moil, while one Mr. George 
Foxcroft. a London merchant, was made Governor. 'The latter quickly discovered that 
Winter was indebted to the Company in several matters and asked him awkward questions 
regarding them. \\ inter resolved on the bold expedient of usurping the Governorship, "it 
was not difficult for an ardent Royalist (like Winter) to discover a pretext where a Puritan 
(as Foxcroft was) whose sympathies had been till lately Cromwellian, was concerned." Ho 
alleged that the language of the new Governor was treasonable to the English Crown, and 
with the aid of the Commander of the Garrison and other friends, he arrested and imprisoned 
Foxcroft and himself assumed the Governorship. " From this time Sir Edward Winter 
found himself in a situation, which, if loyal to the Crown, was decidedly mutinous with refer- 
ence to the Directors. It is not known that any trade was carried on for the benefit of 
England, and it was only in 1068. when Mr. Foxcroft had been detained for over two years 
as a prisoner, that he yielded to a royal mandate sent out by Commissioners specially appoint- 
ed for the investigation of the matter. Mr. Foxcroft was now restored and Sir Edward 
Winter retired to Pulieaf and other places. The Directors in 1609 sent out Sir William Lang- 
home with six commissioners to investigate the whole of this transaction : and their report 


s Manned cf the 3 / ad ra -? Prr 
trict was sepai atod from th» % CIu: 
the designation or Collector of 
charge of sea -customs. 


midi."//, yol. I [Cru ral a.ui P„l, Heal), p. Kil. In 1 S70 the Madras dis- 
ijdeput district and placed under the same officer as the Sea -(’u- toms, with 
Madras and Sea Outturns. The Collector has been since relieved of his 


Of ^J Iad 7 f a, r 7 ’ V0L I ;, p - ‘ ,i2 h 1,1 February l^I the Company presented a petition to the Council 
o. State in England, praying that as they liad long been without proper authority to enforce obedience in 
the English subjects within then- hunts, powers might be given under the Great Seal to them and to their 
Presidents and Councils m India to entoree obedience on all Englishmen in theirlimits according to English 
law. bee Charters relatin'] to the Ea*t India Company. 1600-1701, by J. Shaw, (1887h p. v\ 
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disclosing more difficulties in the situatiou than had been supposed by the Directors, the 
latter abandoned proceedings, recalling however both the parties.’’ In these few words Mr. 
-McLean describes "the mist remarkable incident that lias occurred in the constitutional 
history of any Indian settlement, for during three years the Madras station was in fact a 
private, station appertaining to Sir Edward Winter and the Directors were powerless to re- 
cover it until thev had obtained the royal assistance. The effects of the incident on the poli- 
tical situation are not regarded : but it is probable that the Directors would have lost nothing 
if they had supported their Agent in the first instance. :0 

The Directors were long unaware of the revolution at Madras. They even sent Foxeroft 
in 1666 a fresh commission constituting him Governor (with the Kings special authority) 
with power to trv persons charged with capital offences. But this was unheeded by Winter ; 
and the Directors came, to know of the revolution only in January 1667 by way of Aleppo 
from George Oxinden. President of Surat, for the Madras despatches of September and Octo- 
ber 1663 were held back by Winter. They at once presented a petition to the King, who 
directed the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and Lord Arlington to investigate the matter. It 
was onlv in December of that year that a Commission was issued for the reduction of Winter 
and the restoration of Foxeroft. After the latter was restored to the Governorship. Winter 
continued to reside at Madras, in the White Town : and he became " an object of some 
anxiety to Government ’’ till his final departure to England in 1672. 

Colonel Love remarks, " Foxeroft (who was President till 1672) was the first Agent to 
be created Governor of Fort St. George, a title which was transmitted to a long line of distin- 
guished successors. To modern occupants of the gubernatorial chair it is probably unknown 
that they owe their designation to a Madras murder. Such is the fact. 11 In order to 
understand this it is necessary to trace in brief outline the nature of the powers gianted by 
successive charters to the Agent and Council of Madras. The charters obtained from Queen 
Elizabeth and King James of 1606 and 1606. 16! L and 1622, conferred no privileges except 
the exclusive trade to the East Julies, which was an exceptional privilege in the light <>f the 
political economy of the times.'- The next important- charter after the famous one 
(of I (>.37 ) of Cromwell was granted by Charles [[ in April 1661. and according to this the Com- 
p.tnv were given power and command over f It' e r fortresses and were authorised to appoint 
Givernors an 1 other offDers for their government. "The Governor and Council of each 
fietorv we v empowered to judge all persons belonging to the said Governor and Company 
or that shall be under them, in all causes whether civil or criminal according to the laws of 
this kingdom and execute judgment- accordingly. And the Chief 1 actor and Council of 
any place for which there was no Governor were empowered to send offenders for punishment 
either to a place where there was a Governor and Council or to England. 1S The Company 
were also empowered to *oiid ships of war for their factories, to choose officers by commission 
under their common seal, to erect fortifications and to seize unlicensed persons and punish 
persons in their employment, to govern their factories by martial law and to make peace or 
war with any non-Christian power. 

(To be ronlinucl.) 


l " Compare the earc-t and imprisonment of a later Governor of Madras, Lord 1’igot, by li is Council, 
anil KiegwinV rebellion in Bombay. 

II Yixtijrsof OH Madras, \t<\. I, (>. 271. 

1-’ Section 9 of the Act against Monopolies (Cl , James J, c. It.) expressly piovnlod that any Company 
or Soeiet y of Merchants which had bo il erected for the maintenance, enlargement or ordering of any 
trade of merchandize should ivtam all legal privileges. That the East India Company’s right was a legal 
privilege was decided bv the Court of King’s Bench in the Case of the East India Company rs Sands. 
l« tter known as the Cheat Case of Monopolies. 

C. f. Illiert, Thi Hoy ruin' nt of India (Urd ed.), p. i *5- 
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A PROPOSAL TO ROMANISE INDIAN SCRIPTS ABOUT 1832. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

In reference to the reformation in 1028 of the Turkish script from Arabic to Latin forms 
by the Ghazi (Mustafa Kamal Pasha) as ruler of the Turkish Empire, which is causing so 
much stir in Oriental lands — as his energy and forcefulness are more than likely to carry 
t.'iTongh even so difficult a scheme — it is interesting to note that just a hundred years ago 
tin idea of that kind was in the minds of educated Bengalis. It must be remembered, how- 
ever. that in 1794, Sir William Jones had propounded his great scheme for writing Oriental 
languages in Roman script, and that it has been since, in course of time, universally adopted 
without material change. It is as well to say “ in course of time,” for the old haphazard 
system — common-sense it was usually called by its users — died so hard that as late as in 
1S93 the Madras Manual deliberately adopted the old spelling as used in the Madras Presi- 
dency in preference to that of Sir William Jones, to the great worry of all those who have 
to use that otherwise very valuable book. Also it was not till the names of Indian Officers 
were inserted in the Indian Army Lists in 1S94 that the Military Department agreed to adopt 
the Hunterian, i.e., the Jonesian, system of representing Oriental terms. It was forced to 
do so. as otherwise indexing became impossible when regimental adjutants spelt as 

Ali, Ally, Oily and Ully. 

In 1831 the famous Raja Ram Moliun Roy (1772-1833). the reformer and founder of the 
Brahmo-Samaj and many other things, went to England as the Ambassador of Bahadur 
■5 > *h. the faiurm 1 King of Delhi, and remained there till he died in 1833. Among his papers 
U s state! that there was found a document (printed below), which is of much interest in 
viev of the Turkish Ghazi ’s scriptorial reforms, as it exhibits the views of educated Indians 
on the writing of their languages in the Roman script a hundred years ago. 

The document is in the India Office Records, Home Series. Miscellaneous, vol. 71)0. 
pp. 691-696, and purports to be a letter to the India Gazette, but seems never to have been 
published. It is also unsigned. 

The document is by way of putting forward, as a dialogue, the opposing vimvs of Babu 
Mast Hathi (Mr. Mad Elephant) and Babu Dana (Mr. Wisemm) on the practicability of 
substituting Bengali for English by Englishmen in India. Babu Mad Hathi is a wild enthu- 
siast. a horn bull-m-a-china-shop. and Babu Dana, pist tin* reverse, a staid man of common- 
sen e, and the dialogue between them is amusing. Babu Mast Hathi propounds two theories. 
Firstly, that the English in India should me the Bengali language in dealing with the Indians, 
and failing that, they should adopt the Devanagun script, apparently in its Bengali form. His 
opponent s replies -it will be seen— doubting the possibility, practicability and expedience 
of either scheme— have the author's sympathies. 


The Document. 

To the Editor of the India G,r.< t!r. 

-I hate i xt u\ rccei\ed a \ory curious production watch probably may lie interest- 
ing to your readers. A friend of mine in England chanced to occupy the lodgings which had 
been recently tenanted bv the lamented Ram Mohun Roy and his family.’ In one of the 
closets he found several papers accidentally left behind by the former occupants. These he 
of course took the first opportunity of returning to their owner, who was not Ram Mohun 
Roy himself, but one of his suite. I wo of the papers were, however, of so curious a nature, 
that lie requested and received permission, to take a copy of them. These [copies] he trans- 
mitted to me, and I now forward [one of] them for publication, should you think them 
worthy of a niche in y.mr paper. One is thus entitled : •• On the possibility, practicability, 
ami expediency ot substituting the Bengalee language for the English," among those of that 
nation who are in India. 
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Baboo Must Hathee. it is a great desideratum that the English Governors and their 
native subjects should be able to enjoy unrestricted intercourse with one another. Should 
ue continue to accomplish this, it would be a great blessing to the subjects, and it is probable 
that our rulers might ultimately benefit by it. 

Is the scheme possible ? Undoubtedly. Have we not various instances of the language 
of a country being changed. The Hebrew has died away, and is succeeded bv Svriac. The 
Latin was formerly spoken in Constantinople ; it has been supplanted by the Turkish. The 
old Pehle\ i has given way to the modern Persian. In England the Welsh was formerly uni- 
versal : English is now spoken there. I could mention many others. 

Baboo Dana. But in these instances, if I recollect right, the nations who spoke the 
original languages have been swept away, and have been succeeded by others. 

Baboo Musi Hathee. \Y hat is all this to a good theory ? Your common-sense is the 
ruin of all grand schemes. 

Baboo Dana. But if it were possible, what do you say to the practicability ? 

Baboo Musi Hathee. Practicability ? Why I hold the maxim to be a sound one that 
‘ what man has done man may do again and I hold it to be at once unsound and injurious 
to lay down the principle that i! what man has not done, man cannot do.' 1 The difference in 
the circumstances of the ease is of very little consequence. 

Baboo Dana. But would such a change be expedient i 

Baboo Musi Hathee. Undoubtedly. Consider the superiority of the Bengalee over the 
English. The latter is a jargon compounded of half a dozen languages : whereas the Bengalee 
is derived immediately from the Sanscrit, one of the purest and most regularly formed 
languages in the world. Therefore the English would benefit greatly by the change. 
Besides we have many works, the perusal of which would add to their stock of knowledge. 

Baboo Dana. It seems to me that the best way would be to translate these books into 
English : for I doubt whether that people would give up their own language and adopt the 
Bengalee. 

Baboo M. H. They ought to do so. when we consider how inferior they are to us in 
caste, cleanly habits, and many other points. If they do not, it will be another proof of 
their ignorance and prejudice. At any rate should they be so stupid. I have another plan, 
which, though not quite so good, will be a p gained. 

Baboo Dana. What is that 

/taboo M. II. To teach the English to give up their own alphabet and write their lan- 
guage in the Sanscrit. Bengalee or Deva Xagree letters. By selecting from these we may 
easily contrive with the assistance of diacritical marks to express c\er\ sound of the English 
alphabet. 

Baboo Dana. Such a scheme is possible eertainlv. sumo what one set of letters express, 
another may be invented to represent the same sounds. But do [nmj think it will be 
practicable to induce the English to give up their old alphabet and adopt this new one ( 

B. M. II. Why not ! What has been done, can be done again. We have many in- 
stances. The language of the Tonga Islands fin the Pacific Ocean] has vauous peculiar sounds, 
yet these have been successfully represented by the Roman letters Look at the old arrow - 
beads and various other characters found in ancient inscriptions in this country [India]. 
These have been supplanted by the letters now in use. 

B. Dana. But I have heard that the inhabitants of the Tonga Ul.uuU had no written 
character until the Roman was introduced : and as to the other instances, you forget that the 
people, who used those letters, have been swept a wav. It seems to me that the circumstances 
are different. 

/>’. .1/. //. There again you break in w ith what you call common-sense. 1 tell you again, 
circumstances and facts have nothing to do with theory; and that is what 1 go upon. 

B. Dana. But if you did succeed what would be the benefit ? 
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B. 31. H. Very great indeed. The English letters are incomprehensible to all who 
have not spent their lives in learning them. Hardly one has any fixed sound. Every 
vowel has two or even three : and a great many of the consonants have each two : all given 
in the most arbitrary way. without any rule. Xow I propose that the characters taken from 
the Sanscrit or Xagree should invariably express the same sound. Such a plan as this would 
greatly facilitate the reading [of] the vernacular languages of India by the English : which 
would give us a better chance of obtaining justice than we have ever had yet. 

Baboo Dana. Well, all I can say for your plan is that it appears as practicable as to 
teach the Natives of India to give up their own language or letters, and to adopt those of 
Europe. 

Baboo J I . H . A thousand times more so. Are not the English in India few in number 1 
Do not they boast how superior they are to us in everything, above all in freedom from pre- 
judice. Surely it is much easier for two or three thousand of them to adopt our language or 
character, than to expect sixty millions of Natives, most of whom arc so poor that they work 
hard all day at their respective avocations, to give up that which they have used for centu 
ties, and accept a new one. 

Baboo Dana. Oh. Ram Ram. Wonders will never cease in thin world. 


A LIFE OF XAXD R1SHI. 

15 v I’ANDIT AX AND KOUL, PitmmeNT, Ssiwnu; Municipality (Retired). 

There are several old works of literature in the Kashmiri language which are very im- 
portant from a didactic as well as from a theological point of view. They display the 
grandeur of the doctrines of the Hindu scriptures, expressed in exquisitely fine language, and 
also the deeper interests of life— philosophy, ethics and religion. Indeed, every Kashmiri 
ought to be consciously proud of such a national heritage. Yet. unfortunately, it has been 
practically neglected. One such work, namely. Lalla ViUi/ihu. or "The Wise Sayings of 
Lalla." was taken up by Sir Ooorge Orier-am and I)r. Lionel D. Barnett. They translated 
the Sai/ing* into English prose and published them, and then Sir Richard Temple ren- 
dered them into English verse. Every Kashmiri ought to be grateful to these gentlemen 
for their labour in conserving these precious jewels of Kashmiri literature, because they 
were in Kashmiri verse, and as their style and dialect were very old and peculiar and their 
meaning deep and subtle, they were unintelligible to ordinary folk. But the above named 
scholars have, in translating them, been able to make their meaning clear. 

Among the old works of popular and indigenous poetry of the same nature, which have 
not vet been published, is the X ar-nama , containing the wise sayings of Nand Rishi, alias 
Shaikh Nuru'd-din of Tsr.'tr, a village 20 miles to the south-west of Srinagar. He was a her- 
mit of the highest order, and. despite six centuries having rolled by since he lived, his name 
is held in profound respect and veneration by both Muhammadans and Hindus throughout 
Kashmir. He was a contemporary of the Hindu prophetess. Lalla Isvari, and flourished 
in the last quarter of the fourteenth century of the Christian era. His savings, containing, 
as they do, sublime truths, give a glimpse of the fine, noble soul of this unique figure. 
They show how admirably he understood human nature and lu.w in- taught his lessons in a 
terse and clever manner. In short they show . in the words of Ruskin. that this holy man 
was " a fateful executor of a command unknow n." 

( Ireat sages and hermits have been gnomic poets. The charm and music of their oracular 
verse are indescribable. Their well-turned, peifeetlv-modelled and thrilling rhvme — 
pregnant with divine love as well as worldly wisdom — tend to awaken lofty thoughts and 
provide an inexhaustible fund of interest and pleasure. They are to the mind as pearls, 
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rubies and diamonds of great hi sire are to t lie eye. They arc generally characterised by ail 
ambiguity of language suggesting both a terrestrial and a celestial meaning. They are to 
objective, concise, complete and ad hoc. that thev have become almost canonical and are 
stamped on the memory of the people, fn Kashmir they have, indeed, shaped and moulded 
the people s character. The Kashmiri repeats such aphoristic lines again and again in his 
every-day life as current coins of quotation. 

But, the pity is that the philosophers did not reduce them to waiting. What they had to 
say they taught orally to their disciples, and their savings were writtc n a ftcr t licit dates in the 
Persian character, without punctuation or diacritical marks. Thus defectively recorded, 
they have become inextricably confused and full of interpolations by disciples, imitators 
and rhapsodists. Whatever was noted by anyone person in the margin of his treasured private 
copy by w ay of interpretation, was regarded by the next owner or coin ist as part of the text : 
there was no means of distinguishing addenda horn mere marginalia, for they knew not that 
it was impossible to alter a word in such sayings without altering it for the worse. The 
correct reading of an old manuscript has. therefore, become a very intricate task. 

I obtained two copies of the Xur-nihna. and both of them had shared the fate described 
above. 1 was, however, able to decipher some of the savings in them with the help of 
harcls of Tsrar village, ami the result will be set forth below. 

N and Rishi or Sahajananda (or Shaikh Nuru'd-din. as he was afterwards named by 
Mir Muhammad of Hamadan). was born at Kaimuh. a village two miles to the west of 
Bijhihara. on the 'idu'z-zuM day of 779 a. it. (1377 a.d.). His father's name was Salar Sanz, 
whose ancestors were descended from the Rajas of Kishtwar and had immigrated into Kash- 
mir. They had been granted a jdgir by the then king of Kashmir, at Rupawan. a village 
five miles to the north-west of Tsrar, where they had settled. Drupada Sanz was a descend- 
ant of this family and was a respectable man, hold in high esteem by the Kashmir Darbar. 
His son's name was Sul Sanz, who lived at Guda Suth village, and became a disciple of a 
hermit named Yasinan Rishi, being converted by him to Islam under the name ofSfdar Din. 
He used to take his preceptor's cows to the fields for grazing, and after sometime Yasman 
Rishi arranged his marriage with Sadr Maji at Kaimuh village. 

Sadr Maji had previously lived at village Khayah in the Advon Pargana. She w as a descen- 
dant of a Rajput family and, as her parents had died when she was yet a child, she had 
been adopted b\ a Muhammadan. When grown up. she had been married to a Bum at 
Kaimuh, by whom she had two sons, named Shishu and Gandharv. After a while her 
husband died. 

It is said that one day Salar Din together with his bride went to his religious precep- 
tor, Yasman Rishi. who was at the time sitting by a spring. Lalla Ded happened to 
arrive there, carrying a bouquet in her hand. Yasman Rishi took it from her and gave 
it to Sadr Maji to smell, and the same night she conceived. After the due period had 
elapsed, she gave birth to a son, whom she named Kami Ridii. Another version is that one 
night a Brahman at Kaimuh village told his wife that if she rose up very early the fol- 
lowing morning and went to the stream passing by the village, she would observe two 
bouquets, one of hi (while jasmine) and the second of ami (yellow jasmine) floating down, 
and if she caught and smelt the former, she would conceive and give birth, in due course, 
to a boy who would become a very holv man : but if she picked up the latter, she would 
conceive and give birth to a boy. who would also become a holy man, though not equal to 
the boy born of the woman who might smell the white jasmine. Sul Sanz. who was 
going on his night round at the time, overheard this conversation. On his return he spoke 
about it to his wife Sadr, and enjoined on her to checkmate the Brahman's wife by going 
' 0r y early in the morning to the stream and catching the bouquet of white jasmine that 
would float down first and smelling it. She did so and succeeded in picking up the first 
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lioiKjii' t. whi< h lit- Mil* It. The Brahman V wile riacln.il the stream later on and caught the 
.eoond houcjuet, which she Miielt. The result was that Sadr Maji gave hirt h toNand liishi. 
and the Brahman's wife to a hoy who was named Bhum Sadhu and hccanie a holy man, 
performing austere penances in a cave at Bhumzu. about a mile to the north of Mattan 

\ ilia go. 

When Xand liishi was horn, he would not suckle his mother. La 11a Ded came again and 
approa'-hed the new-born baby, saying to him — Yinah mandacbhok nob tab channh rhhukha 
mandacldidn ? (i.e.. yon were not ashamed of being horn, why then of suckling ?) Hearing 
these words he began to suckle at once. Lalla Deal then enquired the name of the worthy 
mother of this worthy son and, when told that it was Sadr (ocean), she remarked — Sodras 
at chimb mvlchfct nerdn (i.e.. Aye. pearls do only come out of the ocean b 

When Xand liishi grew to manhood, his step-brothers named SLislm and Gandhaiv, 
who wire t'dwe-. took him one night with them to help in a theft. They reached a 
village where they broke through the wall of a house, and told Xand liishi to enter ar.d 
bring out anything he found heavy in weight. Xand liishi entered and found a box full 
of gold and silver, but he reflected that if he brought it out he would be committing a 
sin. >So, instead of this box. he brought out a stone pestle and gave it to his brothers, telling 
them that lie could find nothing heavier in the house. His brothers were angry at his stupidity 
in not understanding that heavy things meant precious metals, and, thinking that he could 
not understand what they actually meant, told him to bring out anything light in weight. 
He re-entered, and lo ! he brought out a sieve and a winnow ing fan and told his brothers that 
there were no lighter things in the house. His brothers, disappointed at his foolishness, 
afterwards themselves stole a cow and handed her over to him to drive to their home, 
they themselves going to some other place to steal. Xand liishi was driving the cow win n 
he heard a dog barking a-oiv, vow. In the Kashmiri language wow. wow means " sow, sow." 
He reflected that the dogs were reminding him of the fact that what he sowed now he would 
reap hereafter, and that it meant that lie would he punished by God for this theft. He. there- 
fore, let the cow go. and went home. When his brothers returned, finding that he had 
not brought the cow. they a-ked him why he had not done so. He replied to them as 
follow s : — 

Atigana ndd Idydn chhuh ban 
Bhdtjau lean dit shrunitau — 

” Yimi tjulh trite tami tijut l un 
Tsah Nandi trow , vow, vow." 

The dog is barking in the compound. 

O brothers ! give ear and li-fen to (what he says) — 

' As one sowed, so did he reap : 

Thou, Xand. sow, sow , sow . 

His brothers would not listen to his advice but gave him a thra-hm" instead for his 
carelessness. He did not mind this, and said : 

Yim tamoguna* mild mdnut 
Tim tsdlau lab lagan dd* 

Yim Bahazai Sahazai gvdran 
Tim sorui vendan sds. 

Those who kill tamoganas (passion, anger, sorrow, etc.) or tama-gvna a 'the 
snake of iama, i.e.. passion, etc.) 

They will bear (everything) with resignation. 

Those who seek after ease, ease (God), 

They consider everything (in thi= world) as ashes (worthless). 
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In those clays there lived also a •hermitess ” named Sham Ded, who roamed about 
the country. She came to Xand JTishi and condoled with him on the maltreatment accorded 
to him by his thieving brothers, and said : — 

Arah-balun ndga-rddu rov 
Sadha rov tsuran manz 

Muda gharan gora Pnndild rov 
Razo- haasd rov kdvau manz. 

A spring has been lost in the stream : 

A saint has been lost among the thieves . 

A deeply learned man has been lost in the house of fools : 

A swan has been lost among the crows. 

Another night his step-brothers again took Xand J.isbi with them for the purpose 
of stealing, and went to a house in Khudaven village, which they caused him to enter 
The inmates happened to be awake and, suspecting it was a thief who had entered, they spoke 
to one another, lamenting that thee - were very poor — so poor indeed as not to possess even 
a quilt to protect themselves from the cold of winter— so that a thief could get nothing 
from their hqu-e. Xand i.iislii overheard them and felt pity for their poverty. He then 
tlunghisown blanket over them and came out empty-handed. His step-brothers asked him 
what he had secured and where his ow n blanket was. He replied : — 

Khndavni Jam at ha irurhhim non i 

U'urit tshanimak pauani khani. 

I found a number of persons naked at Khudaven : 

I Hung my blanket to cover them. 

His step-brothers were now convinced that he was a simpleton and quite unfit to join 
them, and they told his mother that, as he could not learn the art of stealing, he should be 
set to some other work. His mother told him that, since he disliked theft, he might earn 
his livelihood by some handicraft. He replied that he would gladly comply with her wishes. 
Hhe then took him to a weaver to he taught the art of weaving, and was accepted as an 
apprentice. When his mother was gone. Xand JJislii asked the weaver why he was always 
alternately raising and lowering his feet. He replied that he was thus raising the warp in 
order to put in the woof; hut Xand hishi explained that this movement had another meaning 
saying — ' When you raise your right foot it is a hint that w e were dust and Ood raised 
us to life. When you lower your left foot, it indicates that we shall return to dust. ' Xand 
hishi next inquired — " Wherefore have these threads been put together: what is the piece 
ot wood that is shot to and fro in the loom : what are the threads attached to it; and what 
the board which you are pulling tow aids yourself ' The weaver replied that they were 
warp, shuttle, woof and press-board respectively. Xand hishi replied: — " Xo : the woof 
indicates that the world is an inn having two doors : by one we enter and by the other we 
leave. The shuttle is man. and the thread in its mouth is his daily bread apjiortioned to 
him by fate : so long as it lasts he moves about in this world and when finished he is kept 
out like the shuttle. The board, which, when you pull it towards you to press home the woof, 
makes a sound like dag dag and indicates that ourdcsiresarekillingus.” The weavergotuer- 
plexed on hearing this philosophy and thought the apprentice's mind was wandering. He 
sent for Xand Phdii's mother and told her that her son seemed to have no inclination to learn 
weaving, as he was not attending to the work, but simply boring him with abstruse philo- 
sophical remarks and hampering him in his own work. The mother, in despair, took her son 
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away, telling him that, as he was not inclined to work, he might go away and do whatecer 
he liked. 

Xand Rishi. now' left to himself, dug out a cave at Kaimuh, in which he began to perform 
austere penances. One day his mother went to see him and. finding him squatting, covere 
w ith a coarse quilt, in a dark cave infested with rats, she burst into tears. Nand Ilishi 
condoled her. saying that he was extremely happy and added 

Guph bull vendai sur land 

Jandah bvh vendai pdti Mi 

Gagaran rihah shuknen r.an gindai 
Warilt buh vendai garih ddi. 

The cave seems to me to be a celestial castle : 

The quilt seems to me to be a silken garment. 

f play with the rats as if they were creatures of good omen. 

One year seems to me to be one single hour. 

One day Nand Ilishi, coming out of his cave, saw some folk going about happily in gala 
dresses, and inquired what the occasion was that- made the people so merry. He was told 
that it was the New Year's day. Thinking it an auspicious occasion, Nand ITishi began to 
fast from this day. His mother, coming to know of this, went to him and cried out sobbing 
that he had already left his home, his wife and children, and now he had left off eating and 
drinking : so how could he live. Nand Tjishi replied 

Soatai gupanan yuman mr.i ha ran Mi 
Hardali desliun heli aland 

Kdm karan »ah tali hath karav Idi ? 

Those who cause cattle to sweat in spring (by ploughing the land). 

Shall see ears of corn bending in autumn. 

If they diil not toil, how could the soil have been prepared t 

He meant by this that if in the vigour of youth one did not turn towards God. how could one 
do so in sedate old age ? 

While Nand Kishi was performing penances in the cave, his wife. Zai lied, together with 
her tw o sons and one daughter, came to see him, and began to weep. He told her to return 
home and take care of her children, but she saidshecould notleavehim. He then explained 
that as he had renounced the world he wanted to be left alone in the cave, where there was 
only dust and thorns. He said : — 

Xafas chliuh iranuk agazol 

Nereis nah pat hut vah mam.ol 

Yami suh phot tah isatit wot 

Zdlit suh karih tat siirah-phot . 

Desire is like the knotted wood of the forest, 

It cannot be made into planks, beams or into cradles. 

He who cut and felled if 
Will burn it into ashes. 


{To be, continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE GAYDAXR FESTIVAL IX 

shahabad, bihar. 

Dr. J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., Director o£ Ethnology, 
Assam, sends the following note in reference to the 
article entitled The Gdycjdnr Festival in Shdhdbdd, 
Bihdr, which appeared in Vol. LV1I of this Journal 
(August, 1928, p. 137 f.). It is of interest as afford- 
ing further evidence that in northern India at all 
events the festival is essentially one observed by 
the Ahirs, or the cow-herding tribes. If it were 
originally confined to this class, and if the idea 
underlying it, as Dr. Hutton also seems to think, 
be that of promoting fertility, it would seem to have 
been instituted with the object of increasing the 
fertility of cattle. The name of the festival, which 
appears to he common to all areas from which re- 
ports have been received by me, may also perhaps 
be regarded ns indicating that cattle are primarily 
concerned in it. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether observances of the nature described 
are confined to areas where Aliirs have settled, or 
whether there bo any evidence of the performance 
of similar rites among other tribes or castes in other 
parts. 

0. K. A. \V. OiriHAM. 

Joint Editor. 

In the August , 1928. issue of the Indian Antiquary 
a note appears by Mr. Oldham on the < lay da nr 
Festival in Bihar. 

The Ahirs in Assam, of whom there i- * fair 
number scattered about the plains districts observe 
the same festival, and the particular features de- 
scribed as occurring in Bihar appear to be restricted 
to Alars. who are an immigrant caste and seem not 
to be indigenous to Assam. The festival oliserved 
in Kart ik is spoken of as Gaidar and tho Ahirs who 
described it to me stated that it is the calves in 
particular which are urged on to attack the pig. 
The owner of any beast that gores it is cheered and 


congratulated, but the advantage sought by the 
whole proceeding is definitely stated to be that 
of the cattle owners, not that oi the cattle 
themselves. 

My informant first stated that the corpse of the 
pig was given to Muchis to eat. but admitted that 
the true custom was for the Aims, themselves to 
divide and cat the corpse, and -aid ti.i t this is still 
done. 

X'o doubt the object is to promote fertility in 
general and in particular that of the owner and liis 
cattle. Tim pig is probably selected because of its 
prolific breeding capacity. Pig’s blood k still, or 
was till comparatively recently sprinkled on the 
crops in parts of Ireland to make them fertile, and 
perhaps a still better instance of this use of the pig 
is to lie seen in the Tliado Kuki practice of including 
a sow's skull in the bundle of charms that me made 
and hung up as "house-magic,” (in-ch./i tor every 
newly established household when house- keeping is 
started. The [>urpose of this skull is that the 
' householder and all that is his may be prolific like 
the sow of Molkom (a legendary ~ite a*, which the 
ancestors of the tribe acquired their domestic ani- 
mals), which had ten bonnives at a farrow. The 
fact that the cattle do the killing suggests that the 
intention is to transfer to them the fertility of the 
victim, a process of thought familiar enough m 
matters of war or homicide where t lie inana or the 
soul-matter of the killed man is often regarded as 
transferred to the killer, a belief occurring m areas 
as distant from one another as Germany mid Austra- 
lia (i.e.. among Australian "blacks" ), and which 
is doubtless the principle underlying much canni- 
balism as well as such practice as that of licking the 
blood of the slain enemy from the weapon used to 
slay him. a practice used for instance by the Ibo of 
Xigeria, the Litsliei of Assam, and -oine of the tribes 
of Melanesia. 

.1. H. Hi ttuV. 


Sir Ashctgsh Memorial Volume. 

J. X. Samaddar, B.A., Parts 1 & 

140; 9J ' GJ in. Patna, 1920-28. 

This volume contains in all 38 articles on a variety 
of subjects of interest to Indologists, several of 
which have beien contributed by eminent Orienta- 1 
lists, such as Professors J. Jolly, A. B, Keith, M. 
Winternitz, L. dela Yallee Poussin, MM. Gahganatha 
Jha and others. It is prefaced by a brief, but very 
appreciative account of the life and work of that 
remarkably able man — mathematician, lawyer and 
educationalist — Sir Ashutosh Muoktrjee, to whose . 
memory it is dedicated. The delay in the publi- 
cation of the volume is explained in the ‘‘Convener’s ! 
Apology," and what we learn therefrom may be 
regarded as condoning the typographical errors 
noticeable. Indeed this foreword will be read with ! 
poignant regret by all who knew Professor Samad- 


dar, as he never regained bis health and finally 
succumbed, in Xovember last, to the illne-s he refers 
to therein. 

The large number of papers and the great variety 
of subjects dealt with preclude any complete review 
of the contents of the volume. Two notable articles 
are devoted to the subject, of the Artha-sdstra. 
Professor Berriedale Keith reverts to the questioii 
of the authenticity and date of the Kani'dhjn Artha- 
mstra. After discussing with his usual forcefulness 
the internal evidence of authorship, the discrep- 
ancies from the records of Megastliene- as available 
to us. the extent of knowledge revealed by the text, 
the evidence of the Dharma-sutra the question of 
the use of archaic forms and the metres employed, 
he maintains the view recorded in the JU. 1.V, 1916, 
and holds that the only conclusion which seems 
compatible with the facts is that it is not the work 
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o£ Kautilyo. minister oi Candragupta, and that it J 
should no r ngt'r be used as a prima facie authority i 
for the per'od 3ti0 B.c. Professor Winternitz. in ! 
another nude. makes an impartial and very useful 
contribution to what he regards as the essential 
preliminary stork of minutely examining and 
eompaii’:- the Aitha-au-ha matter in the Mahti- 
bhdratu and the reiei eiice- to Artha-iuUra matter in 
the Uhu. im-~. fici-s, supplementing Professoi Jolly's • 
eompaiativv synopsis of the legal matter. From ■ 
the ouii.pi : -on thus made hy him under certain , 
specific uezds l.o li„s diuwn the jrn litutnary conehi- • 
sion that in . o.-t c,"es ot parallelism it seems non- ' 
probable ti-it ti.e W'liu-Ainrtt, Manii-swrl- ami ■ 
Ydjitat'ally.-e'i'iiu go back to some other Aitau- \ 
sdstia, and rmi to that of Kauiilva. The date ot j 
Kahda^a :< ' the subject of a paper by PnTesso: j 

L). R. Bh. i.irkar, who seeks to establish that j 
Kalioasa . -i-t have flourished m the second 
audihiid iei's oi the Oth century, thus suppoit- 1 
ing m „ i. -..-uie the views (> f Hu-inle and MM. 
Haiapia-.A: -l-stii. in another paper, hov.evtri 
on Vikia'- . 1 ; Piofe-.soi S.K. Aiyangarev identic 
accepts ti.e op, moil ot many eminent authoiitn- 
that Kaiio. -a lived in the time ot the linpeiial 
Gupta kn.g i_..ndir.cupt<> II. 

Dr. P. K. Aihaiya, whose valuable researches m 
the domain oi Indian aichiteetural science are well 
known. r ivt- an interesting comparison of the 
architect a: »1 details in toe Munasfira with those 
tound in , eitain oi the Puuinas, the Brkat-tsamhud. 
KumHujuiitu and .^upmbluMyama. Dr. BalkiLhnu, 
in lus cit.c.e ,..u " Interest and U»uiy has collated 
the prineq mles contained m the law books and 
other texts as governing the relations between i 
lenders ar.d burroweis. Mr. K, G. Sankaia entei s 
the arena, t Debate outlie ascription oi the Tnuu- 
drum put. - to lib.t-a. anil malus -ume novel 
suggesti, ,,.s 

Enough , - been .-aid perhaps to show that 
Professor 'Nmiaudai had succeeded in collecting 
many valuable papers for this memorial volume, 
which will be read with interest by all scholars 
engaged in Onental lesearc-h. 

C. E. A. \V. Oldham. 

Kerala s- , ii'.TV Papers, published by the Kerala 
Society; iOj • Sin. ; pp. 56. Trivandrum. 192s. 
The Kerala Society was founded towards the end 
of 1927, m.th head-quarters at Trivandrum, for the 
purpose oi promoting research and advancing the 
study of 'be history and arehieology, anthropology 
and to Ik If ; ■?. art, language and liteiature of Kerala 
(Malabai ). We welcome the e-tablishment of a 
society t, , ea.l with an area of such ancient tradi- 
tions and - > iich in historical and ethnological asso- 
ciations. rr. m the earliest times Kerala, which may, 
loughlv . bi '\-s,-iibed as the area in which the people 
now opc&u I lalayalam, possessed a special importance 
among the countries of the peninsula owing to its 
geograp hum j o&ition and its many seaports on the 
old trade icute from west to east, as well as to its 


highly prized produce of pepper, eardamums and 
ginger, not to mention the beryls from the mines 
at Padyur and near Kittur, which were probably 
exported from its harbours. .Moreover, owing 
to the protection afforded by the Western Ghar 
mountains from invading armies that so often over- 
ran and devastated the more accessible lands of 
t'hola and Pandya, and to its closer contact with 
seafaring people-, irum the west, we must expect to 
iind cultures differing in many respects from those 
of the Tamil and southern Telugu provinces. 

Pending the regular issue of a Journal, to which 
we -hail look forward, the .Society has made a start 
hy publishing a collection ot papers in the form 
before us. The first article is by Mr. Rajaraja 
\ anna Raja, giving an account of ill old pa! in -lost 
documents that contain valuable historical informa- 
tion regarding the chronology of the kings of Tra- 
vancoie between 1-7 i-t and 1077 a.d., which will en- 
able corrections to be made in the hitherto accepted 
lists of these king-. The paper has been appropri- 
ately supplemented by Mr. T. K. Joseph with copies 
ol the recoids in the vernacular, a summary of the 
contents in Eugii-h, a glossary and notes on the 
places mentioned. Mr. K. G. Se-im Aiyar deals 
with the vexed question of the date of Kuhriekhuru 
Alvar, and comes to the conclusion that his !ji»-t li 
may be tentative!} assigned to the v car fi_\s a.d. 
Dr. Burkitt -ends an account of the Syriac MSS. 
collected by Claudius Buchanan in southern India 
and presented to the Cambridge Cniv amity library ; 
while Mr. .Joseph, the energetic sectional secretary, 
adds notes on a cave temple recently discovered by 
the side of the Bhadrakah falls of the Kodavar river 
and on some cists and other antiquarian remains at 
Puliinattu village, about 21 miles north of Trivan- 
drum. All these papers conform to the objects of 
(he Society, to winch we wish a very successful 
career. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Tel PiLc.mvTACL or Bcddiia, by J. B. Pratt, 

London, 1928. 

I wish to draw attention to this remarkable book 
which will repay the labour of anyone who masters 
it. Especially would I call the readers' attention 
to the follow ing passage in the preface : 

“ There is one notable omission which will strike 
the reader of this book. I have said nothing what- 
ever of the Buddhism of Tibet, Nepal and Mongolia, 
i his has hut been line to lack of space, but to delibe- 
rate intention. The form of religion which prevails 
m these lands is so mixed with non-Buddhist ele- 
ments, that I hesitate to call it Buddhism at all. 
At any rate if I was to give a unified notion of 
Buddhism, it seemed to me necessary to coniine 
myself to the Hir.ayana and the Mahayana.” 

This statement does not at all need an apology. 
Late.y I had to review a “ distributionist book, 
which seemed to me to look on Asolo m and Tibetan 
Buddhism as of the same kind, date and authority. 

R. C. Tem-le. 
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BENGAL’S CONTRIBUTION TO PHTLOSOP lilCAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 
By CBIXTAHARAN CHAKRA VARTr, M.A. 

List o{ Abbreviations. 

A.S.B. 

Bib. Ind. 

C.S. 

Ep. Ind. 

Hall 

H. P.S. 

I. O. 

J. B.O.R.S. 

L. 

Report 
S.S.P. 

Bengal's contribution to philosophical literature is generally supposed to have been 
confined to Nyaya. specially in its later stage when Navya-nyaya was evolved out of an 
amalgamation of Nyaya with YaUedka. This supposition is no doubt partially true when 
we take into consideration the immense literature that was produced on the subject in Bengal 
for several centuries. But on a careful study o! all available materials it would appear that 
it does not represent the whole truth on the subject. As a matter of fact. Bengal made her 
contribution to other schools of philosophy as well, though it must be admitted that this 
was not as voluminous and as important as that in the field of Nyaya.. 

We are handicapped to some extent by the lack of sufficient materials in making any 
enquiry into the history of the philosophical speculation of Bengal before the rise of Xavva- 
nyaya, i.e., roughly before the sixteenth century. Bat even rv.:k t.!r sea xty ma'orial at our 
disposal we are in a position to say that scholars of Be.r-'d cultivate L though to a compara- 
tively small extent, almost all the various systems of Indian phi' ^ophv. Thus ivutin-eripfs 
in Bengalee script of works representing the various systems are known to have been found 
in various places. Treatises and commentaries written by Bengalees on the different 
systems are also not unknown. References made to the \ lews of die various schools, either 
for refutation or for support in tH works of Bengal — especially in the Nyaya works — jooint 
to the same conclusion. It is, however, possible that those references are not in all eases, 
evidence of the direct acquaintance of the authors with the works from which they are made. 
In some cases, at least, they are marie from hearsay, and this is how we can explain the mis- 
representations and misinterpretations met with in some works. 

From the information available at present it seems tiiat in earlier days from about the 
seventh century of the Christian era Bengal cultivated Purvamima ; si! and Va;s:?ika to some 
extent. The whole of eastern India was about this time pre-eminently Badlaist and conse- 
quently Buddhist philosophy was also assiduously studied. From the t .vel-th or thirteenth cen- 
tury a decay in the study of Mlmaqisa seems to have set in, and it began to be cultivated in so 
far as its principles were required for the elucidation cf Smrti text3. At this period, however, 
Vedanta and Samkhya appeared to have attracted the notice of Bengal. Xue aamkaya 
system, however, did not develop here to any appreciable extent. Bat the stud} of the 
Vedanta system became very popular with a large section of the people — the Vai^tiavas — 
and a fair amount of literature was consequently produced. And it was about the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 'Wnfury that the stud;, m Nynya-Vaise$ika 

1 


Descriptive Catalogue, of Sanskrit Manuscript* in ike Government Collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by Tim. H. P. Shastri. 

Bibliotheca Ivd'ra Series, published by the Societv of Bengal. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mnnunri pts in the Government Sanskrit 
College. Calcutta. 

Epigraph in IivV.cn. 

-I Contribution towards a.i Index to the LiLliog, 'png of Ju lian Systems of 
Philosophy, by Fitz Edward Hall. 1S j9. 

Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (New Series), by Tim. Horaprasad Shastri. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscript* in the India Office Library. 
London . 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by Raja R-qenriralal TIitia. 

Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by Tim. H. P. Shastri. 
Sanskrit Sahitya Paris! a', Calcutta. 
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began in right earnest and within a very short time absorbed almost the entire attention of the 
people, and the study of all other branches of philosophy was almost totally eclipsed. In 
fact by about the end of the sixteenth century Nadia in Bengal rose to be the most important 
centre of Nyaya culture and continued to be so until recently. And though Nyaya was the 
latest to engage the attention of the people it came to be the most favoured subject and 
earned a well-deserved name for Bengal. 

We now propose to give an account of the literature of the different schools of philosophy 
that was produced in Bengal. 


Mimarosa. 


Works on Mimamsa proper are rare in Bengal. This is but natural in view of the fact 
that Vedic sacrifices had long gone out of practice here, it seems from after the time of the 
Palas : and it is with the various sacrificial injunctions that 3Iima?sa principally concerns 
itself. 

But it seems that originally when sacrificial rites had not altogether been obliterated 
the study of Mimamsa also was not quite unknown here. The Prabhakara school of Mi- 
mamsa is known to have been cultivated here as early as the time of Devnnala as we know 
from the introductory verses of Narayana’s Cchajulogaparisistaprakuki (Bib. Ind.). Prom 
the Bangarh inscription (1. 4$) of the time of King Mahipaladeva 1 we come to know that 
MimArisa (which possibly refers to Purva Mimatnsa) was studied in his time. Udayanacharya 
(tenth century) in his Xyj >ju -k u-su mu r,juli (III, XIV) refers to the Mimaipsaka of Gauola. 
which may be a reference to a particular school, or to an individual scholar that nourished 
presumably before his time, if it refers to a school, we know very little about it. But Varada- 
raja in his K usumdujali-bodhin i - (p. 123). a commentary on the work of Udayana, inter- 
prets the word as referring to PaTichikukura, who in all probability is to be identified with 
Salikanatha, the famous author of Prakaronajxidchikd (p. viii). If SAlikanutha was a Bengalee 
it would seem there was a lively culture of MimAm-di j n Bengal as early as the seventh century 
of the Christian era. Little, however, seems to have survived in Bengal of thesehool of Salika. 
Sridhara (eleventh century) refers to his Tuttca.pmtndha in his Xgaya-knudaU (p. 1415 , 
I. 4). which from the way it is mentioned may lx- a work of .MimaiiuA Bluitta Bhavadeva 
(twelfth century) was not only proficient in the study of HimAm.-A but had also composed 
a work on the MimaTsa system— the TnubUilnuiula.liln.ka~A g l„ <s on the celebrated work 
of Kumorila (I. 0., IV, 2106). It is probably to this work that the praia.jti of Bhavadeva 
refers, where it is stated that he compiled a work on Mitnanisa j„ moo lEp 

vol. VI, p. 203-7, v. 23). 


Even as late as the time of the Senas we know that Halavudha of the court of King 

Laksmanasena composed a work called Uhndm<tUnmisva, which he himself refers to in the 

introduction (v. 19) to his Bruit, nana-snnv.sva. if it, f . . 

Tl - .. ,, , , , _ 1 lr identical with the Mtmamu-sa&tra- 

saruasca (L, I\ , lot)/ ; Hall, p. 182,207), available onto in . n • . X 

1F . , „ „ , ’ oni\ intiagtneul-, it lsaeommentarv on the 

■ Uimamm-sidra. Halayuclha also refers to the fact thn„uh • , . , . 

«U study of tlic Veda, she studied g B ™ 5 " 1 I “‘ J I ° S " <I 

„ 7T 7’ in hk **”**”* {Bii - 

? r T , t But it is doubtful if a„y school of iuw 

n!f “ m V T-: , 5 “ ms have be “ ****** for reference ' to 

Udayana who also refers to it almost in identical words. 


In later times also the 
It was studied in so far as 
Smpti texts. 


study of ilhna.ro sa was not altogether unknown in Bengal, 
its principles were required to elucidate scriptural paradoxes and 


1 GaudahlUiitn 'dj,, p. 97. 2 

v ii/’diirMta-jarijuauj, iLitho. edition, Benares). 


'asvati Biavaii series, Benares. 
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Thus Mahamahopadhyaya Ramakrsna Bhattaeharva composed his Adkikamna-Jcaumudi 
(Chowkhamba Sanskrit series) to elucidate these principles. He refers to § rdddha-chintamani 
(of V achaspati Misra, p. 70), Madhava (author of Pamkira-mddhivhja, p. 20. 30), and Srdddha- 
riveka (of feulapam, p. 62). He thus seems to have flourished about the fifteenth century at 
t he earliest. That he was a Bengalee is shown by the fact that he interprets some texts to 
'how that some kinds of meat may be taken (p. .17). 

Dharmadtpika (H.P.S., I, 192) is an elementary work on Mimamsa by Chandraiekliara- 
vachaspati, grandson of a Vidyabhusana. who is stated here to have been proficient- in all the 
'ix systems of Hindu philosophy. He also wrote many works on Sinriti. This book deals 
with Mimamsa principles which are required for the elucidation of Smrti texts. 4 He was a 
\ arendra Brahmana. who settled in Navadvipa in the heginnina of the ei jhteenth centurv 
1H.P.S., I. Preface p. xx). 

Taltvasambodhiru by Chandrasekhara (C.S.. III. 182) is another elementary treatise 
on Mimamsa. The author was an inhabitant of Varendra (North Bengal), whose patron is 
Gated to have been fSri Balayuta Ramajivana. 6 

Mimdtnsdratna by Raghunatha Bhatfacharya Vidyalafikara (I.O., IV, 2216) consists of 
two parts, one dealing with prcnnunas (sources of knowledge), the other with pram eyas (cate- 
gories) of the Mimamsa. philosophy. Similar works of the Nyaya-vaisehka school arc found 
m abundance in Bengal, and it is to supply the want of the MimAmsA school in this respect 
that the book seems to have been compiled. 

Vedanta. 

Evidence of the Study of Vedanta in Bengal. 

Though the Vedanta system is generally believed to have been totally neglected by the 
Bengalees, we have evidence, apart from the works of Bengal, of its almost continuous study 
here from a very early period. Bhavadeva Bhatta, minister of king Harivarmadcva (circa 
twelfth century a.d.), is definitely stated to have mastered the Aclvaita system.® A fragment- 
ary copy of a manuscript of Sankara’s well-known commentary on the Vedanta* utw in 
Bengalee characters, copied in S.E. 1361, is in the manuscript collection of the Sanskrit SAhitva 
Parishat, Calcutta. 

Mahesvara \ isarada (fifteenth century), father of the famous Xaiyayika Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, is stated in the latter’s commentary on the Advaita-makaranda to have been master 
of the Vedanta lore. Govindananda Kavikahkanacharya, the famous author of Smriti 
digests (sixteenth century), in one of the introductory verses found in several of his works, 
refers to his father as a scholar of Vedanta. 

In the Sanskrit Slhitya Parishat, as also in the Advar Library, Madras, are found manu- 
scripts in Bengalee characters of a good many u panimls with their commentaries, which form the 
basic works of all Vedanta studies. Some of the Upanisadic manuscripts of the Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parishat in Bengalee script are as old as the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Besides 
tnese, a copy of a manuscript in Bengalee script of a work called Vedunta-tattva-maiijari attri- 
buted to Sankaracharya, apparently a different person from the great master of that name, was 
found by Mm. H. P. Shastri in a village in Midnapur (H.P.S., II, 194). The manuscript is 
dated 1667 S.E. (1745 a.d.). The work is an elementary treatise on the Vedanta system. 

Bengal’s Contribution to Vedanta Literature. 

The earliest contribution of Bengal towards Vedanta literature seems to have been 
the karikds of Gaudapada, which are supposed to have been current as early as the beginning 

4 yprtoRr snfrrrsrru | 

« Ep. Lid., voL VI, p. 203-7, v. 20. “ ” 
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of th ' Christian era and are supposed to have originated in Bengal (Belvalkar Ranade — 
History of Indian Philosophy, vol. TI, p. 96-97). Advayasiddb i of Sridhara, which he refers 
to in his X yuyakandaU (p. 5, 1. 4), composed in 913 S.E., comes next. 

Probably r.?xi in chronologic:.! order is the Taltvamuktdvali Mayavdda-iata-dusani 
(I 0., IV. G.S.. III. 62>. by one who calls himself Gauda Purnananda Kavi-Chakravarti. In the 
TattvamuktdvaU an attempt i, made by a Bengalee to refute fSaikara’s theory of Mayd in 
Id!) verses (JR A S, l 3 ?-3. p- 137 ff.). The anthor must have flourished before the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, when Mudhavficharva composed hia Sarva-darsana- 
sahgraha, for the latter quotes it under ltd man ija-dur-'ana (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 51). It should 
be noted here that with th° me of the Ayuva-V;u4esik.a svstern in Bengal, which sought to 
establish the existence of so many categories as against the monistic ideas of Sankara, the 
latter's theory of .Maya was systematically made the target of the attacks of many a Bengalee 
scholar. Most of these attacks are scattered through the works of Xya\ a-Vaisesika. But 
independent works were also compo-ed on this topic, as is diown by the work already 
described. I should take this opportunity of referring to a similar work composed but recently. 
It is the Mdyavadn-n ira ca of an erudite Nyaya scholar of the last generation, namely Pandit 
Rakhuladasa Nyuvaratna. His work was published in 1912. 


It is not known if Gauiehara-chdrya. guru of the great Vedanta scholar C’hitsukhacharya 
(circa fourteenth century) had any connection with Bengal, as his name would lead one to 
suspect. But no work of his is known to have come down. 


A widespread influx of Vedantic thought over a large section of Bengal took place from 
after the time of Chaitanya. He was the founder of the Gauda school of Vaisnavism, which 
was primarily based on the Madhya school of Vedanta, though differing in some essential 
points from the latter. And the followers of the school produced a fair amount of Ved&ntic 
literature. They had their own commentary on the Yuldn in-sutra, besides a good many 
independent works. A detailed account of their work in this direction will be found in a 


separate paper of mine in the Annals of Bhandarlar h \yarch Inst. ivol. X. 117 ff.). 

Of the contemporaries of Chaitanya, \ aside va ,S‘trvabhauma. originally teacher and 
subsequent! v follower of Chaitam a . wrote a commentary on the Adrai ta-tnakaranda of Laksmi- 
dhara (L. 2854). Another contemporary of Chaitama. though not a follower of his school, 
was the famous Xahavika RaghunStha Sirotnapi. Tt- i< curious that he wrote a commentary 
on the well-known Vedinta work, the Khondanu-’AmA^klArh/a of Sri Harsa. for students 
of Xvaya are found to take speHal pride in refuting the doctrines of Vedanta. To another, 
Naiyavika Gadadhara. who came after Paghunathu. is gmm-allv attributed a Vedantic work 
milled ^ Brahma-nirnaya (Bulder -Catalogs of Suns. MAS. contained in the private Libraries of 
Gujarat, etc. l\ , 72). But it cannot be stated if this Gadadhara is really identical with the 
famous -Nyuyo .-cholar of Bengal of the same name. 


... ? : Va V'1 Tar’ !° WVer ’ 0f " hich Bengal can really feel proud, in the field ofVedanta 

htemture is that o Madhusudana Saras vati. His works, which are fairly large in number, 
am ful. of deep ei edition and, as such, highly popular all over India even to this dav. Though 
conflicting accounts or him would render it difficult to determine the place he hailed from, 
tradition current among the orthodox scholars of Northern India in general and of Bengal 
in particular scarcely leaves any doubt as regards his Bengal origin. And Mr P C Divanji, 

eSL 1 ^ with his life ’ has been led by the balance of 

vol V T I D 749 ff I Th a f engalee - (Annuls of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, 

b ornate n h K T ° f f* ^ haS Hamate ground for pride as he 

l £“ of m T e f r i,y that ad — d by Madhusudana. It 

to the fact of hi- bavin ' b " °" n ® anta works are found in Bengal, but this is due 

item ; vae ivtfe i B greD Tf 7°rld qUite - life and having carried on all his 

terary actmhem Benares. Madhusudana flourished sometime aboutthe sixteenth century. 
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Madhusudana was the author of a good many works mostly dealing with, and composed 
in support of, the Advaitavada of Sankara. In fact he was the last great scholar to espouse 
the cause of Advaitism. The Advaita-siddhi, a very learned but popular work composed to 
demonstrate the soundness of the doctrine of Advaitism in the face of adverse criticism 
directed against it by other schools of philosophy, is perhaps the most important production 
of Madhusudana . Coming, as he did, after Chitsukha and Sri Harsa, he had the advantage 
of being able to answer all hostile arguments put forward against his learned predecessors, 
and thus making his work fuller and up-to-date. 

His other works were — 

(1) Advaita-ratna-raksana — (Nirnaya-sagara Press, 1917). This is a small monograph 
in support of Advaitism. 

(2) V eddntaka 1 palatikd (Saraswati Bhavan series, Benares), a treatise on Vedanta 
philosophy. 

(3) Gudhartliadi pika — a very learned and popular commentary on the Bhagavadgtta. 
The most noteworthy fact with regard to this commentary is that, it goes into the minutest 
detail and docs not omit to give the significance of even the smallest indeclinable particles 
like cha, tu, vd, etc. 

(4) Siddhantavi nd u , a commentary on the Dasasloki of &mkarachurya. 

(5) Prastha na-bheda (Vani Vilasa Press. Srirangam) is an elementary work, which sets 
forth the essence of all the vidyas , or subjects of study, and demonstrates the supremacy of 
the Vedanta. 

(6) Bhaktirasdyana (Ed. by Nityaswarupa Brahmacharin, Calcut ta). This is an original 
work which discusses the philosophical aspect of devotion and seeks to show by quoting 
texts from orthodox works how bhakti is a means to the attainment of salvation. 

After, or possibly contemporaneous with, Madhusudana flourished Brahmananda Saras- 
vati, otherwise known as Gauda Brahmananda. His commentary on the Admitasiddhi of 
Madhusudana stands as an eloquent testimony to his deep erudition and versatile genius. 
He commented on another work of Madhusudana as well, namely the Biddhtlnfauindu. He 
had written an independent treatise also. This was his Advaitaniddhdnfai'idyotana (L. 1444). 

The next name is probably that of Xandarama Tarkavagisa Bhattacharya, who wrote 
his Atmapmkdiaka (I.O., IV, 2400) on the nature of the supreme spirit. He must have 
flourished at the end of the seventeenth century, at the latest for a commentary on this work 
by Kasirama Vidyavachaspati, a Vaidika Brahman of Bankura, who belonged to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century and is well-known as the commentator of the tSmrti-tattva of 
Raghunandana. has been found (I.O., IV, 2400 ; H.P.S., I, 24). 

After Xandarama came Ramananda Vachaspati orRamananda-Tirtha, as lie was called 
after his renunciation of the world. He lived in the court of king Krsnacandra of Xadia. 
He wrote a fair number of works on a variety of subjects, namely, philosophy, Srnrti, music 
and architecture. His works on Vedanta are : — 

(1) Advaitaprakdsa, (2) Commentary on Yeddnlasdra. (3) Xon-dualistic commentary on 
the Bhagava-dgltd, (4) Adhydtmavindu, a small work giving the essential points of Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jam philosophy and establishing the doctrines of Vedanta in co-ordination 
with Satpkhya, (5) Adhyatma-sarvasva, (6) Jildndrani which deals with the essentials of the 
non-dualistic system of Vedanta, (7) Tattvasangraha which attempts to establish various 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon with the help of Vedanta and Samkhya (H.P.S., 
Report 1901-5, p. 10). 

We may next mention the name of Krsnakanta Vidyavagisa. who flourished at the court 
of Rft.ja Girisacandra, great-grandson of Maharaja Krsnacandra of Nadia (eighteenth 
century). He was a polvmath. writing onXvaya, Srnrti. Vedanta, Kavva and even Erotics. 
His work on Vedanta is a commentary on the Ycddntasdra . (Report 1900-1905. p. 9.) 
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Samkhya and Toga. 

Of all the different systems of Hindu philosophy, the above two seem to have been the 
least cultivated not only in Bengal but in other parts of India as well. The amount of litera- 
ture that was produced on these systems is quite small in comparison with what we find 
with respect of other systems. In Bengal again the amount is smaller still. It is true some 
of the greatest names in these systems have been sought to be connected with Bengal. Thus, 
Aniruddha, the famous author of a gloss on the Sdmkhya-sfdra, has been sought to be identified 
with the preceptor of Vallalasena having the same name. But nothing except similarity of 
name seems to favour this identification. 

We are on a firmer ground, however, with regard to a few exegetical works and elemen- 
tary treatises, the connection of which with Bengal may be supposed to be fairly certain. 
We mention below some of these works and their authors. 

Sdtnkh ya -vrft i -pra M sa 7 (C.S..III. 12) by Raghunatha Tarkavagisa , son of Sivarama Chakra- 
varti, is a commentary on the Sdmkhyakurikd of fsvarakrsna. This is also called Sdmkhya- 
lattvavildsa (Hall. p. 6). The work is fairly old, as a MS. of it in the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
is dated 1448 a.d. 


The Sdmkhya -tea umudt by Ramakrsna Bhattacharyya is a commentary on the Sdmkhya- 
kdrikd of Isvarakrsna (Hall, p. 8; L. 468; I.O., 1303). The Catalogus Catalogorum (vol. I) 
refers to a & ’dmkhyasdra by Ramakrsna Bhattacharyya. In the Adyar Library, Madras, is a 
Sdmkhya prayoga by one Srinatha Bhattacharya. The Sdmkhya-padartha-mad jdri by Rama- 
nanda of the court of Kisnacandra deals with the 25 categories of the Samkliya system 
(Report 1901-5. p. 10). It is curious that no work on the Yoga system as such is known to 
have been composed in Bengal, though Yoga practices were extensively popular among various 
minor religious sects of Bengal, especially the followers of the Tantras. 

Nyaya. 8 

Of all the different systems of philosophy it is in the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems that 
Bengal specialised and made her name, at least for about the la s t five hundred years. In 
fact there was a time not long past when no one could aspire to the dignity of a scholar without 
having some knowledge of Nvaya. Thus specialists in all branches of Sanskrit literature— 
Smrti, grammar or even Kavya— were required to have some acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of Nyava. The amount of literature produced in Bengal in these two branches of 

philosophy during three centuries — sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth has been 

enormous. It is curious, however, that we have no trace of any activity in the field of 
Nyaya in Bengal before the thirteenth century, when the foundation was laid by Gaiigesa of 
Mithila. of what is called A a vy a- Nyaya (modem logic) in contradistinction to Prdch in a- N ydya 
(old school of logic). But there is evidence to show that Buddhist logic was cultivated 
at a much earlier period, and two works on it by Ratnakara Santi (tenth century) are 
known to have come down (S. C. Vidyabhusana— op. cit. p. 343;H.P„S .—Bauddha-gdna-o- 
Dohci —Intro., p. 28). 


Bengal's Contribution to Prdcliina Nyaya. 

It is true Bengal had her share in the literature of Prachina-Nyava or the Nyaya philo- 
sophy of Gotama, but that w as not before Navya-Nyaya was introduced here. The amount 
of the contribution of Bengal towards the literature of Praehina-N\ aya is not indeed much, 
but whatever be the amount it can broadly be divided into two classes-(l) exegetical 
works, (2) independent treatises. 


[do be continued.) 


. The CS on the authority of the Colophon of the MS. . described therein, names the work SdmkhyaUMva- 
, ; hoU f h SdmTchya-Vftti -prakdla seems to be the name given by the author in the concluding verse. 

KaviJ L a (H P y t0 ! he W ° rkS ° f Dr - S - C Vidyabhusana {History of Indian Logic) and G. N. 

r m' a VaiSrsikn Litem: are — Sarswati Bhavan studies-IV, pp. 59 ff.) 

t >r much valuable uuorrnation for this section. " ' 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Pbof. S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

{Continued from p. 174.) 

Nambeadarim. — The earliest quotation is of 1503, but the word occurs more than fifty 
years before that date, though in such a distorted form that neither Dowson nor Major 
nor Yule has been able to recognize it. Abdur-Razzaq, who visited Vijayanagar about 1441 
a.d., writes : 

“The king had appointed as a temporary substitute of the Brahman Dandik a person 
named Hambah Nurir, who considered himself equal to the wazir.” ( Matla’u-s-sa'dain in 
Elliot and Dowson, IV, 122.) Here Quatremere reads ‘ Nimapazir,’ and we may be sore Hambah 
Nurir or Nimapazir is, like Danaik (Sansk. Dandndyak) , not the name of a person, but the 
title or designationof his office and that both forms are misreadings of jiZ; 1 :*' or and 

corruptions of the Malayalam rmmbiyadiri, ■ a general,'" ‘ a prince.’ 

Otto, Otter. — As Mr. Crookes account of the discovery of this perfume by the Empress 
Nur Jahan (1) is not without errors, I give below the Emperor Jahangir’s own version of 
the incident from his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

[1614.] " This ‘itr is a discovery which was made during my reign through the efforts 
of the mother of Nur-Jahan Begam. When she was making rose-water, a scum formed on 
the surface of the dishes into which the hot rose-water was poured from the jugs. She 
collected this scum little by little ; when much rose-water was obtained a sensible portion 
of the scum was collected ... In reward for that invention I presented a string of 
pearls to the inventress. Salima Sultan Begam . . . was present, and she gave this 

oil the name of ‘itr-i-Jahdngiri." 

Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I. 270-71. Aligarh Text, 132, 1. 8 from foot. 

It will be seen that it was not the empress, but her mother, who deserves the credit of 
the discovery. Nur Jahan was married to the emperor in the sixth year of his reign [1610-11 
A.n.]. The discovery was made, not “ on her marriage with Jahangir.” as Mr. Crooke 
says, but about three years afterwards. 

Palankeen. — In connection with this word, Vide and Burnell say that they have " not 
found evidence of pal hi older than Akbar I can give at least two examples from writers 
of the fourteenth century. Ziau’d-din Band (e. 135S) writes : 

"■ The Sultan [Qutbuddin Mubarak Khulji] was so infatuated and so strongly desired 
tho presence of Khusi ii Khan, that ho sent relays of bearers with a litter to bring him with 
all haste from Deogir in the eourso of seven or eight days."’ ( Tdrikh-i-Firuzshdhi in Elliot 
and Dowson, III, 220). Here the w ord used for litter in the original is pdlki. Bibl. Indica, 
Text, p. 400, 1.3. The second example may be found in the Tdrikh.-i-Firuzshdhi of Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Af if, which was written about 1400 A.n. 

In tho memoirs of Shamsu’d-din Aburja, this writer says that when that person was 
recalled to Dehli in the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Firuz, he came pulki sa war, as he had 
been rendered permanently incapable of riding a horse on account of the cruel flogging he 
had received by the order of his enemy Khan-i-Jahan 

Bibl. Indica , Text, p. 492, 1. 4. 

The word probably occurs also in the Fatuhdt-i-Firuzshahi translated in Elliot and 
Dowson, III, 380. There we read : 

“ A custom and practice unauthorized by the Law of Islam had sprung up in Mus ul mln 
cities. On holy days women riding in palankins, or carts, or litters, or mounted on horses 
or mules, or in large parties on foot, went out of the city to the tombs.” 

But I cannot say this for certain, as the original text of this most interesting work has 
not been published. The words translated as ‘ palankin- bearers ’ in Elliot, III, 303, are 
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' bedstead,' also occurs iu Shams-i-Siraj, Text, 100, 1. 2 


, kahardn bd dulakd (Text, 136, line 7), and the equivalent of ' litter ' in Elliot, III, 139 
is mahfa (Barni, Text, 184, 1. 14). 

The kindred word valang. 
and 146, 1. 11. 

Pesh-Khana.— On this word, Bernier (1665) is the earliest writer quoted. 

[1621.] •' The 6th present [September], the king's peshchanna went out: and tomorrow 

the king himself e departs this cittyc [Agra], and in his progresse is intended as report saith. 
for Adgmeere and soe for Mandoe. but as yet noe certaintie." 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621). p. 268. 

Picota.— It is strange that the learned authors of this wonderful book should have been 
obliged to confess their inability to trace the origin of this word. But dormitat Homerus. May 
I venture to point out that it is a corruption of the Persian pukkta. ripe, full (the Hindustani 
pakl:a). There was a bMr-i-pukhta and a bhar-i-kham, in Persia, just as there was a pakkd man and 
a kacchd man in India. Then, by a transition of meaning, to which there is an exact parallel 
in the two significations of the word sawdi, it came to be used for the difference between the 
kar.h'i fMr and the pakkd bhdr in the different trades-the varving - allowance added 
as a handicap ” to the kacchd weight to make it pakkd or pukhta. This additional allow- 
ance was the ‘ Picota,’ (pukkta) : it was 3 maunds Persian or about additional for cloves • 
for cinnamon A additional, for benzoin ], etc. Exactly, in the same wav. slum, or sawdi 
means originally ' one and a quarter'. or. as Yule himself renders it. • having the excess of 
a fourth, (s.v. Sabaio. p. 778. col. 2). But it has also come to mean, as Wilson says ‘ the 
excess of a fourth ' itself. Thus Robert Hughes writes from Patna ■ «■ Serbandv silkc 
... is at present here worth a 100 rup fees] gross per maunde of 40 seres . .' from 
which is abated the Savoye or 25 per cent., son it rests net worth about 75 rupees per 
maunde net. Foster, English Factories i n India. 1618-1621. p. 194. See also Ibid., p. 204. 

Pinjrapole. \c. llo4.] The inhabitants of Nahrwara [Anhilwad, Gujarat] . have 
a great veneration for oxen and . . inter them after death. When these animals are en- 

feebled by age. and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide them with 
food without exacting any return." Idrisi, A luzhatn-UIushldq in Elliot and JDowson I, 88. 

[c. 1585.] - In Cambaia they will kill nothing, nor have anv thing killed ; in the towne 
they have hospitals to keepe lame dogs and cats, and for birds. ‘ They will give meate to the 
ants . . . Here [Kuch Bihar] they be all Gentiles, and thev will kil nothing Thev 

have hospitals for sheepe, goates. dogs. cats, birds, and for all other living creatures. When 
hey be old and lame, they keepe them until they die. If a man catch or buy any quicke 
thing m other places and bring it hither, they wil give him monev for it or oiher victuals, 
and keepe it. Ihey wil give meate to the ants/' 

R, Fitch in Foster, Earl,/ Travels in India. pp . [4 aU( | 

The derivation of the word propoaed by Mr. Crookc be i am afraid, inadmissible. • Polo.‘ 

AhmT V°1 T L “ f ° , ° U ““ °‘ le11 " ith * gateway." The • Poles • or ■ Pols ' of 
Ahm^abad are we 1 khown to all v.stlors and are deseribed in the Oa M ,,c (old 

’ ““7 "*»•* '» name of Siva, can have nothing to do with 

the Gujarati Pinjrapole, as it is a Dravidian word The : <? a crpH lull ’ • i 

inrioo^ r • .... . ,. sacred bull, besides, is never caged. 

Indeed the religious merit lies in giving him his libertv. ° 

Porgo. — [1585.] " Here in Bengala thev have everv rlmr ; , , 

market which they call Clrahdean. and thev' have manv ^7t L,” wh >7 , Z 7 ‘ ® 

wherewithal! theygofrom place to place and buy rice and mine tl 7 f l x " eoSi ■ 

have 24 or 26 oare, to rowe them "they be STb 1 7" ^ ; ,te * boi ““ 

d„i_l v • „ , _ ’ 7 , geat 01 burthen, and have no coverture.” 

iUlph Fitch m Early Travels in India, ed., Foster, p. 26. 

If , as Sir W. Foster suggests in a note, the ' pericosc ’ of Filol, ; - A *• i a. n. 

puraoos ’ or ■ Por<ro=t ’ ,->f leto, . ( I10c 01 1 ltc n is identical with the 

use of the word by an English writeT’ “ " ^ ^ Wn exam P le of the 


Novejibeh, 1920] 


X'-TEB ox hobsox jobs ox 


20fl 


Pucka. — [1007.1 “Marching on Friday the 7th [Muharram 1015 A.H.] T travelled 4d 
kos and alighted at the station of Pakka. This place is cadcd Pakka l- 1 _a ase t.n *tr., 'M s 
burnt brick, and in the Hindi language what is ripe (that is. not raw material) is cal ed pakka. 

T&znJc-i-JaM nglri, Tr. P.ogers and Beveridge. I. 97-B. ‘Aligarh Text. 47, 1. 19. 

Puhur, Pore, etc— [1910-1619.] “ But. bv the wav, they distinguish their time m a auleren, 
manner from us, dividing the dav into fmvro and the night into as mam part.-. ^'" lc 
they call Pores. These are a game subdivided each into eight parts, which they call hi roes, 
measured according to the ancient custome by water dropping out of one liu e ve,.se 
another ” 

E. Terrv. in Foster, F.nrb\ Travels in India, p. 51 /. , , _ . 

Ralaree— riOTO.] “ \s to the robberv of John Young's Qafila. They blame tie o - 
Inches ’ [Baluchis] for the disaster. The robberv is believed to have been committed by some 
of Shaw rShAh Xawja KhSn V] pittance of »*» or radavco. 

whereof it seem°s demand was irnd° and not ns id till fter-.vards. 

Foster. Enqlish Far'orFi i" Mia (IBIS-WH). P. W. Q „ A+Tipr , 

Ram-Ram.— [15B5-1 591.1 “When they fRr.il the Bramanes , salute o..c 

they heave up their hands to their heads, and sav Raw. Ram?” 

Ralph Fitch, in Foster. F.arhi Twr-U in Ini!-, p. 19. 

Sittrinav — run 1 ‘On tv 17th . . . th« f II (hi « m and soli.l .burnt r, hoot 

intnnnissrid'sn m,, invycpnntsd rsvna as m all «* part, tin, a of «,<■ raynrs M « 
soo mooh Thoir lm» worn in aroat Wr. « thor worn m tho yard... ITowoy, 

with tho holn Of shins, rdpmm- otr.. thov saved most of thorn fro,,, ham,. 

Foster Emli* 1 ' Farlorirs in Jnlin (101S-10dl). p. 5e4. , , 

Tattoo.'— Si) Ho„-y Vnlo had to no to the Tanyirnna TV, J ^ 

of tho »,. of this familiar wont. but. it "> t'w ^o B . < . 

That writer. spa, kin- of tho r-ydatinns of 'AiSn <Un, Khali, m royar, to. of,,' a, ft 
nmditios. say, that - horses of the first ohm were ordered to he old fm ; »■ « » 

those of tho rn eh’ss -or from SO to #>. of tV thud f nr from ' ^ 
horses as eo-,1,1 net he pa-sed he the Tlimln ff - . wh.eh were nnfit for m l., a. a 
wln’ch were call.nl ‘ Tim.* for from 10 to 2:, !.‘ S .la*. 

On. -,7 . Ri hi Tn'1. Text. .11. *5. 11. 4-7. 

Taut. — Tim earliest ooo.a.h,,, is dated ISM. but the word anno, 
mm, use even in the fourteenth r.mtnry. Witness the '■ 

O The meat wedrl, of ‘ Tnyidn-l-ltulk has already been .poke,, of : ,t a.monn ed to I a, 

Ln - rt u " V • Wf0 wor „ red for containing the com. and d.PO 

1 he author was told that op one or".. -non -< - I , ■ f onr .'!"U " 

were expend,! in rim .rinv of the materia - tb-ost of h ba b mg fo n ^ 

Slmn,s.i.SMi. r,irf;.-;-r;-«-. I«. i" Wliot. and Ttowson in. ,^'J tm „, 

use 1 for ■ bags * in the original Persian is bwl m ->-["> t - ba g of a., 

Bloo! : m T n [ ]; "l^trif 'X 

Thugs.— The authors do not seem to have b,-n an a - tmi ^ th ,[ , per ;f ir sense 
cnee to this class of rrimm d-i and an exnmn. 1 1°9> \p) 

ahieh it has ae.pdred. Band s aaroun, of tho 

“ T » hi » r ^" sn!ne wer0 t ; I l v, ' n ,n h ° C1 ■ ; 1 p,„ ( OMO of these did the Sult.tn 

was the means of about a tbrms md being cup • ■ J 1l0 conveveil into the 

have killed. He gave orders for them to lie put into l u • ’; tl } ,.. t f|VO 

Lower countrv to the neighbourhood of T.akhnnuti, ^ ( f j, (i 

thorn would thus have to dwell about Lakhnauti. and wm.d b.< 

[of O.'hli) any more.” 

TurVip^Firn^haht, in Elliot and Dowson. Ill, -1. 


to have been in com- 


live. 

Iibni 


T! e 

; iiof, < 1 
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That the word is not here used in the ordinary sense of ‘cheats,’ but of ‘murderers,’ is 
fairly clear from the author's complaint that thev were only exiled, instead of being capitally 
punished as their crimes deserved. And this is further shown bv the fact that the author of 
the Taba/dt-i-Akbari , who wrote about 1593 A.C. and who has transcribed the passage 
(Lucknow Text. 59, 1. 19). renders the Hindi ‘Thags’ by the Persian I UJ, ?>., ‘plun- 

derers on the high road,’ ‘ robbers on the highway.’ 

Traga. — If European philologists who have sought to trace this word to a Sanskrit 
root have had to confess their failure, it is just what might have been expected, as it is really 
a Gujarati corruption of an Arabic vocable. The chi- to the true derivation is to be found 
in the facts noted by Yule himself that traga is the extreme form of dharna and that this 
latter term of Prakrit origin sometimes received the Arabic or Persian name of taqaza. 
This taqd.a is said by Richardson to mean ‘ forcing, compelling, urging, exacting.’ and Yule 
himself renders it by ‘ dunning ’ or ‘ importunity ’ (H obson-Jobson . s.v. Dhurna. pp. 315-6). 
Xow 1aqd:.a is spelt with a zdd and would be pronounced ‘ tnqudha ’ by purists. Indeed, 
it assumes in Gujarati and Marathi the form tahida or tagdda just as the Arabic baiza 
(also spelt with a zdd), ‘eggs,’ becomes in Gujarati haida. Yule himself notes elsewhere that 
there was under the Maratha government an officer called “ Tagadagir." whose dutv it was 
to enforce the state demands against defaulting creditors (p. 334 note). Xow ‘ Takado, 

‘ Tagftdo ’ would by metathesis become ‘ Tadako.’ ‘ Tadago,’ and indeed the word often 
assumes that form in the mouths of illiterate people even now. 

This sort of metathesis is very common in Gujarati, e.g.. muchalka, mucharka, 
(Tale's Monrhulka) is often, if not habitually, written and pronounced ‘ machakda,’ 
‘ machakra.’ and fal'Ia or wick. • a roving of cotton.' becomes pal it a. Thus. Tardgo, 
Trdjo , is only a dialectical form of ’Tadako.' ’Tadago - and accounted for by the very 
common interchange or softening of the ‘d ' into an ‘ r.' 

Turkey. — It would be difficult to improve upon the following description of the bird 
from the pen of the Emperor Jahangir. 

“ On the 16th Farwardin [3 April 1612 A.n.j Muqarrab Khan brought from Goa certain 
’ rarities he met with in that port . . . Among the.se were some animals that wore very strange 
and wonderful, such as I had never seen, and up to this time no one had known their names 


. . . One of these animals in body is larger than a peahen and smaller than a peacock. When it 
i.-> in heat and displays itself, it spreads out its feathers like a peacock and dances about. Its 
hea.v and legs are like those of a cock. Its head and neck and the part under the throat are 
every minute of a different colour. When it is in heat it is quite red . . . and after a while 
it becomes white in the same places, and looks like cotton . . . Two pieces of flesh it has on 
ns head like the comb of a cock. A strange thing is tins, that when it is in heat the aforesaid 
pi"ce of flesh hangs down to the length of a span from t lie top of its head like an elephant’s trunk, 
and again when he raises it up, it appears on its head like the horn of a rhinoceros, to the extent 
of two finger-breadths. Round its eyes it is always of a turquoise colour, and does not change. 
Its feat ners appear to be of various colours, differing from the colours of the peacock’s feathers.” 

T uiuk-i-J ahdngiri . Tr. Rogers and Beveridge. L 215-6. ‘Aligarh Text. 104, last line. 

Tuxall, Taksaul. [1621.] What Tsaek Beage [Governor of Surat] doth intend about 
the tauckiah is not yet knowne." 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621). p. 293. 

Winter.— [1583-5.] “ The winter beginneth here [Golconda and Bij-ipur] about the last 

of May ... It [Burbanpur] is marveilous great and a populous countrev. In their winter, 
which is in June. July and August, there is no passing in the st rentes but with horse.-, the 
w aters be so high." 

R. Fitch, in Foster, Ear!// Tear els in Jr, din. p. 10. 

A very early, if not th“ '’.irke-d. exam;,!" of t! a u ;c of the word in this sense in English. 
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NOTE ON EXPLORATIONS IN MAKRAN AND OTHER PARTS OF SOUTHERN 

BALUCHISTAN, i 

BvSik AUREL STEIN", K.C.I.E., F.B.A. 

Sir Aurel Stein by the close of November 1927 had completed the passing through the 
press of his Innermost Asia," which furnishes the detailed record of the archaeological and 
geographical results of his third Central-Asian expedition. Its four quarto volumes have 
since been published by the Oxford University Press for the Government of India. 

Once clear of this heavy task Sir Aurel started on a long tour on behalf of the Indian 
Archaeological Department through Kharan, Makran and Jhalawan, forming part of the 
Kalat State of Southern Baluchistan. It had been proposed by him in 1925. with the sup- 
port of Sir John Marshall. Director-General of Are horology in India. These territories, once 
included in the province Gedrosia of the ancient Persian Empire, are now for the most part 
arid wastes. The area over which the explorations extended measures about 2S0 miles from 
east to west and some 250 miles from north to south. Without the very helpful assistance 
of the authorities of the Kalat State and the facilities of motor transport afforded by the 
fair-weather roads which have been opened in recent years, mainly under the aegis of Colonel 
T. H. Keyes, the late Political Agent, Kalat, it would have been impossible to survey ancient 
remains scattered over so great an area within four and a half months. 

The classical records, especially those relating to the trials experienced by Alexander's 
army on his return from the conquests on the North-West Frontier and the Indus, clearly 
show that at that time the physical character, mainly desertie, of this region could not have 
differed very much from the present one. All the more remarkable is the great number 
of mounds marking prolonged occupation by ancient settlements of some size, which Sir Aurel 
on his reconnaissance survey was able to trace and partially to explore. The experience 
gained on his tour of last year through Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan (G.-J.. LNNI. 
577-80) permitted him to determine by the evidence of plentiful remains of painted pottery, 
terracotta figurines, stone implements and the like, that most of those ancient settlements 
belonged to successive prehistoric periods extending from neolithic to clialcolithic times. 

Trial excavations systematically carried out at more than half a dozen of the more 
promising dtes brought to light much interesting evidence as to the conditions of daily life 
as well as to the burial customs prevailing at the different periods. Stone implements 
associated with remarkably well-made but undeeorated ceramic ware were particularly 
abundant at the extensive site of Sukhtaken-dor near the Persian border of Makran. Com- 
plete clialcolithic burials unearthed on the very top of the hliahi Tump mound near Turbat 
furnished plenty of painted funerary vessels, different in type from those found by Mr. 
Hargreaves at N;\l. as well as personal relics of the dead Painted ceramic ware of superior 
fabric and probably earlier type was found at certain other Makran mounds. It closely 
recalls that discovered by Sir Aurel fetein in Sistan and /hob and is linked also with ceramic 
remains of certain sites in Persia and Transcaspia. At some mounds of lvolwa and Mashkai, 
which in view of their size might well be considered as sites of small towns, the use of stone 
masonry had prevailed, and this facilitated the rapid exploration of ruined dwellings probably 
dating from about the third millennium before Christ, if not older. A peculiar feature of 
almost all the prehistoric sites is the abundance of a type of terracotta figurines which dis- 
tinctly suggest the extension to the west of an Indian cult. 

Extensive cemeteries explored on and near theMakran sea-coast may, on the other hand, 
not be far removed from the time when Alexander's fleet slowly made its way towards the 
Persian Gulf along these dreary shores of the Ikhthyophagoi, or ' tislieaters,’ the predecessors 
of the present fishing folk of the Meds. Of ruined sites occupied during Muhammadan times 
only few were traced, and those, too, only close to the present oases. 

1 Reprinted, with the permission of the Royal Geographical 8oi.ii tv and of Sir Aurel Stein, from the 
Geographical Journal for February 1929. 
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All Alt' archeological evidence obtained points to a comparatively well-developed 
civilization and one based upon ample agricultural resources having prevailed during pre- 
historic- times in this wide region. The striking contrast with present conditions thus 
rev ceded in these arid tracts, with their scanty and semi-nomadic population, is bound to 
prove of snecial interest to geographical students in view of the much -discussed problem of 
■ desiccation.’ 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OP THE GOVERNMENT OP THE PRESIDENCY OF 

FORT ST. GEORGE. 

IJy C. s. SK I X IV AS AC H AR I . XI. A. 

(('onti/iutd fv.m vane Hll.) 

Priur in the issue of this charter, the Agent and Coiur i! wry probably possessed no 
jiidicial authority over the inhabitants " but such as v.tis <h ;•!•. e 1 from t!i<> native suzerain." 
Justice tor. aids natives and towards European subjects of i"reigii powers was administered 
in that wav. Offences by British subjects were dealt with by ti:e Agent in Council. 

When the case of the murder of an Indian davc-giil'' v European mistress was reft! red 
bv the Agent and Council to the Director--, they re.-olwd that, under the authority given 
bv the Charter of lbbl. the Agent at Port M. George should fm created Governor with power 
to trv this and similar cases. This despatch readied Madras during the Governorship °f 
Wilder; but its it was intended for Foxcroi't, tile latter may be fitly regarded as the first of the 
Governors. 11 Foxcroft insisted, much against the will of t!ie Nawab of the neighbourhood, 
on himself controlling the Indian p munition. The uc- '-’dance of a Iluvihlnr or Indian 
Governor of the town was. lie maintained, an ” infraction of his authoii.sed privileges." 

Sir William Langhorne’s Governorship lasted six y< a-s (1(172-78) and was marked bv 
(1) Nawab Neknam Khan's confirmatory mant of the territory and privileges which Foxcroft 
could not obtain ; (2) by the beginning of the series of Public C<'n<u!ta ! ion*. which became 
regular from lb7S — there being one volume for each war and each containing the lists of 
civil servants, the tree merchants and the unmarried ladies, and the public letters to England, 
already referred to. being ava’.la! Ie from lb'JS: and (.'5) by the danger of the French occupation 
of Sail Tliomc. which once made Langhonic eniertu n the idea ol abandoning Madras alto- 
gether and which fed to the strengthening oi t In • fottuicati'm, of t!ie settlement. 

Governor Streynshaoi Ma-dcr (1078-81) was an old smvant of the Company and had 
gallantly participated in the defence of Surat against Sivvji. He had been for some time 
Agent at Maeilipatam a ml Second in the Goiui'il of Moiras : and he began his rule as Gover- 
nor by framing regulations for the proper ,-u! ministration of justice. He reorganised the 
Choultry Court, vvhi'-h had been long held at 1 li- ■ Choultry . or Town House, where justice 
was administered to the In ban inhabitants bv persons, either Indians or Europeans, appoint- 
ed by the Governor. He increased the i llliii R v r of Choultry Justices to three, of whom two 
at least should .-at for the trial of causes and the registration of bills of sale of land and other 
property. They should sit every Tuesday and Friday in the Choultry to do the common 
justice of the town as usual and take care that ” the Scrivener of the Choultry duly registered 
all sentences in Portuguese and that an exact register was kept of all alienations or sales of 
slaves, houses, gardens, boats, ships, etc., the Company's dues for the same to be received by 
the customs The Parser- General or Pa\ -Master to take charge of the concerns of de- 

ceased men and to keep a book for registering wills and testaments and inventories of de- 
ceased persons and also to keep a register of births, christenings, marriages, burials of all 
English men and women within the town."’ 5 


Love, up. cit. 9 vul. I. 

is Shaw — Charters rdathvj to tin Past India Company, p. VII, quoted by II. D. Love ( Vestijcs ; vol. I, 
pp. -104. -0ii j. 
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Master also established a Superior Court for too trial by jury of civil and criminal offences 
by virtue of the powers granted by the charter of 1001. According to his scheme the Gover- 
nor and Council were to sit m the chapel in the Port everv W ednesdxv and Saturday for the 
triai of causes according to Lng.isli laws. The Choultry Justices and the officers under them 
were to execute all orders, writs, and summons for the returning of Lines, execution of judg- 
ment. apprehension of criminals, etc. The court was to have the assistance of a clerk, an 
officer and a marshal. 1 '' This court w„s not intended to supersede the Justices of the 
f houltry , who were 10 decide ali small misdemeanours, breaches ot the peace cud civil actions 
for debt not exceeding .V) pagodas. The decision to constitute this comt ot judicature was 
due*in part to the diftiouby vxp-Tienved in dealing with criminal maftem. This court was 
superseded in lt>S4 by an AdmhnU;. Gouit presided over by a Judge- Adv.n ate from England. 

By a charter of Hisi) the Company v ere given full power to declare and make war and 
peace with heathen nations, to rave and keep nr fitary forces and to exercise martial law in 
their j urisdictioii. The same charter estebli-hed a court of jtidicatuie presided over by a 
civil judge and two assistants, w !' b power licar and determine ill cases of forfeit ure of ships 
or goods trading contrary to tie ..barter an l also ail men an: lie and maritime cas. s. includin'! 1 

O 

injuries and wrongsdone on thchiehseas " tv orditig to tne rules of ecpntvaudgood conscience, 
and according to th- laws and i usfomc; o" u!< ivbatti s " A •Judge-Advocate was sent fo Surat, 
and it was provided that lie 1 [‘resident at M t Iras >hou! 1 supply the place of Judge- Advocate 
till one should arrive. 17 Tints the old Court of Judicature continued. The Court of 
Admiralty was established in US,' -hi, its ja.lg - and his two assistants being Members of Council 
and civil servants of the Company. But the Justices of the Peace were not interfered with. 
Later a Judge-Advocate was appointed fiom Enidend. who was me ie third in Council and 
was appointed to preside at the tjm.rf. r cessions. Cmuts-ir a itial were aLo proclaimed under 
the authority of the charter. The Governor usually piesided at the trial of pirates; but 
occasionally the Judge-Advaac. 1 sat for s.u. h trials. 

James II delegated to the East India Company Cm power of etta hL.shing in charter a 
municipality at Madia-, and t'b- < haver was i .sued by tine Compruv under tiicir own seal 
under the anthotily of Cm eliarieisof lob! and In,- 1 :! of Charles If and of J GS‘3 of James if 
According to this Company's charter, a Municipality and Mag or s C >urf were established at 
Madras. The munit ipa!i'.\ was to consist of a mayor. 12 aldciincn and dll or more burgesses. 
The Mayor was to hoi l office for a year, the aidcimcn for their lives or during their residence 
m Madras The charter further nominated 2d free merchants as Immeas. The new mayor 
was to be elected t'r no the aldermen annually; vacancies among die aldermen were to be 
tilled up by election ir mi among the '•'.iigesw , mid three ef them were always to be 
covenanted servants. 

The Municipality and the am;. or’.- Court uic on 'y thi Company 's charier, because, 
as the Governor of the C mia oil Directors observed. " the wind of tile extraordinary honour 
in their heads would probably render them so haughty and over-baa, ing that the Company 
would be forced to remove them." He bad evidently in mind the recent differences between 
Cir John Child, the Governor of Bombay, and D;\ St. John, who was appointed judge of the 
court at Surat bv Royal Commission from the Company ; and lie " was alive to the dangers 
arising from an independent judiciary which in the next century were to bring about the 
conflicts between Warren Hastings and the Calcutta Supreme Court/’ 

The creation of the Municipal Corporation was to be supplemented with the usual orna- 
mental trappings. The mayor and aldermen were to have the honour and privilege of having 
TUiuldhjes (umbrellas) and katlysols (parasols) borne over them ; they could ride on horse- 
back in the same order as was used by the mayor and aldermen of London: they were to wear 
scarlet serge gowns all made after oiv form or fa.-hion " siteli as shall be tbo-vhi most 

Public Lc tit illicit i LiL 2 1 .Ibii. It'iV ' J <_ o.i - 7tll iJuI\ , i 1*0 A. 
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convenient for the hot country and the burgesses were to wear on solemn occasions white 
pdonrjs or other silk gowns. 

The burgesses were to be elected by the mayor and aldermen, and were not to exceed 
120 in number. The mavor and aldermen were to be a Court of Record for the town ; and 
the mayor and the three senior aldermen were also to be justices of the peace. The Mayor’s 
< v>urt could trv all cases, civil anti criminal. There was to be an appeal from it in civil cases 
onlv when the value of the award exceeded three pagodas, and in criminal cases when the 
offender was sentenced to lose life or limb. It could inflict tines, corporal punishment and 
imprisonment. Mr. Nathaniel Higginson. a future Governor, was the lirst mayor : ho was 
succeeded by iMr. Littleton. 

The Mayor's Court was to have a Recorder, being an English-born covenanted servant 
of the Conipanv. Sir John Biggs, the Judge- Advocate, was to be the first Recorder. l!! 
When lie died in 16S9, the Court of Admiralty, which was also called the Supreme Court, was 
declared extinct. According to the charter there was a right of appeal from the Mayor’s 
Court to the Court of Admiralty. Now the Mayor’s Court declared that their own decisions 
were final. The mayor and some of the aldermen were members of Council, and they quar- 
relled over this with Governor Yale, who thought differently and countermanded some of the 
sentences of the Mayor's Court. 

Thus the Govemnemt resolved to erect a new court of judicature consisting of a Judge 
Advocate and four judges. The Governor was to act as Judge- Advocate, pending an ap- 
pointment from England. Of the four judges, on' 1 was to be an Armenian merchant, who 
was to enquire into causes concerning his own community and other foreigners. Another 
was to lie the Company's chief nvrch int. Allingall (Alangatha) Rillai. the builder of the Ekam- 
baresvarar Pagoda, w ho was to appear for " the Native as well Co, Cos, Moores , and Malta - 
hars ." v ' There was to be an Attorney-General for this court, which lasted on till 1692, 
when the Company sent out a new Judge- Advocate. 

The Choultry justices continued all this time : they were magistrates, and the senior 
among them was called the Chief Justice. The aldermen of the Corporation sat also as jus- 
tices at the Choultry. .Subsequently when their work at the Mayor's Court increased special 
Choultry justices had to be nominated. 

In 1692 the Supreme Court of Judicature was revived a-, the Company sent out a new 
Jud"<?-Adv ocate from England : later !)<• was removed from oilier, and the Company decided 
that the post of Judge- Advocate should be tilled by members of Council in succession. The 
Supreme Court inflicted sentences of death, whipping, pillory, ••'<.<•. Several examples of these 
punishments are given by Mr. Love.- 0 

The- mayor and aldermen were empowered to levy taxes for the building of a town-hall, 
a public jail and a convenient school house, where native children might be taught to speak, 
read, and write the English tongue, as well as arithmetic and accounting. They were also 
empowered to build sewer.' and to regulate the pining of streets and lanes. The Council, 
in a Consultation of the 12th August 1689, assigned to them the existing petty taxes of paddy 
toll, measurers and weighers duty and brokerage. Government frequently complained that 
the revenues had not been applied to their proper purposes bv the Corporation, and 
desired in January 1692 that most of the aldermen should consist of the heads of the several 
foreign castes, viz., one Armenian, one or two Hebrews, one or two Portuguese, “ and one or 
two Gent ties ami one Moore if you have a sufficient number of that caste which have their 
proper head or chief.'’ 

is The Coart of Admiralty, by fusion with the Rerun lei’.; Court created in 1 T'.ui, Ijeoame in 1S01 the 
first Supreme Court appointed by the frown : and the latter by Union w.th the R.nt India Company's Suil- 
der Court became :n ISGl’ the present High Court. ( . \btdea i Manual, vn|. I, p. u>7.) 

i: * Public Consultation l(5th Jun^. 101)0. 

Op. u',, V A r. pp.'49G-97. 
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Regarding this power of taxation it may be noted that the Directors had long been press- 
ing upon the Government of Madras the necessity of raising a quit-rent from all the house- 
holders, both native and European, in order to defray their yearly charges for repairs and 
fortifications. Governor Master raised a tax of this sort for the purpose of improving the 
sanitation of the Black Town. His successor annulled the tax in response to a petition 
of the inhabitants demanding its abolition. Master, making thus the first attempt at the 
conservancy of the town, created the office of Scavenger, who was also later entrusted with 
the duty of collecting the ground-rents. " The duty of Scavenger was to collect the cash 
and not the dirt : and for nearly a century the double appointment was held by a civil servant 
of a high degree. His duties were directly connected with the supervision of the cleans- 

ing of the streets, though it might be a shock to us that the office was filled by a senior 
Civilian." 21 


It was the Directors that again and agahi repeated the necessity of taxing the inhabit- 
ants in some way or other and Gyfford. the successor of Master, after all decided to impose a 
monthly tax upon all the inhabitants. The heads of the castes were eons idled, and finally 
they agreed to piv nine fanmu annually for every large house. six fanams for every small 
house and three fanams for every little round house. 22 The promised tax was not. 
howev.er, enforced or collected till 1 fiS<>. when the Directors sent peremptory orders for its 
collection. There was a tumult among the peopie, which was answered by the calling out 
of the military. The heads of castes refused to comply with the order, hut being threaten- 
ed with banishment, finally complied. 

After the establishment of the Corporation directions were given to increase the quit- 
rents an 1 to impose a duty on licenses of public-houses. Government insisted that the Cor- 
poration should fin 1 other means of support than tlm Company's revenues. The land and 
sea customs were separated. Both were 3 per cent. a / valorem, exclusive of small dues to the 
Peilda Naiek. For some time the duty was reduced to 21 per cent, for all free Englishmen, 
the rate of 3 per cent, being retained for the Portuguese and Indians. The Directors disap- 
proved of this discrimination; and in ltiSS a uniform duty of ;» per cent, v.v.s fixed for all. 
goods exported being exempli. 1. There was also the town brokerage on bargains between 
buyers an 1 s dlers. half of which went to Government, and later on to the Corporation. The 
quit-rent and Scavenger’s duty were for a time transferred to the Corporation in order to 
enable it to wipe off the debt it had contracted for the building of the town hall. 


A word as to the existence of slavery may not he out of place. Slaves used for domestic 
purposes were al wavs recognized in Madras. Then- sale or purchase had to he registered at 
t lie Choultry Court. Tim stealing of children was strongly condemned, rue export of 
slaves was absolutely prohibited in lfiS:}. but it was allowed later on. under regulation and on 
the payment of one pagoda per slave exported by sea Slaves were also purchased for the 
use of the Company. The stealing of children for the purpose of selling them as slaves was 
always a erving evil, and after some time in IfiSO the export of slaves was altogether prohi- 
bited, " in deference," be it noted, "to the aversion of the Mughal power to the trade. 


In the time of Governor Macrae (1725-30) the Mayor's Court was reorganised by virtue 
of a charter granted in 172<> for ” establishing or reconstituting the municipalities at Madras, 
Bombay, an 1 Calcutta and setting up or remodelling Mayor s and other courts in caeli of 
these Presidencies." The mayor and the aldermen were to constitute a Mayors Court with 
civil jurisdiction, subject to an appeal to the Governor or President in Conned and a further 
appeal in more important cases to the Kin-jf-in-Counei!. The Mayors Court now also granted 

21 Love Op. cit., \ ol. I, p. 442. See ako Hobson- J nbson (Yule and Burnell), revised edition, p. 802, 

winch explains the ollieer as the collector of duties on goods, deriving it from st-tu-tijt (inspection of the open- 
in ; of the imported goods). The Consultation quoted l-y Lore clearly says that the Scavenger was to collect 
the rate and hire men to carry away the dirt and filth. 

22 4 2 fanams made one i-tar paeoda, and a fanam \va- equal to 2d. Endish money. 
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probates. a n 1 exercised testamentary purisdietmn. The Governor. or Pr^sid^nt- snd tbo 
r> senior Member of Conned v.- -re to be iu--tice< of (V- neaeo. ami were to hold quarter-sessions 
four times in the voar. with jui"-. DUon o v >' u'l offences except high treason. At the 
same time the Comnunv wye authorise!. - in o ■ ■■. j * i i s charters. to appoint generals and 
other military officers with nuwvr to ex •vc'.so Cm inhabitin' > in <ym a to repel force by force 
and to exercise martial law in times of war. 23 The President and Council were also to be 
a court of anneal from the inrisdiet’on of the M-vor Court wlule a Court by "Requests or a 
Court of Conscience was instituted for Cm d'CsPn by s t-uma-y peace lure of pecuniary ques- 
tions of inconsiderable amount. 

Thursday, the 17th August 1727. was the dav when the new mavor and aldermen were 
sworn in at the Company's Ga 1 ' len House m Pelda Xaiekan Pettah. where the President and 
Council were met to receive them the mavor and aldermen proee line: from the parade- 
ground in the Fort through the old Ple'-'c Town to the Como.atn 's Garden on horseback, 
with guards, peons and eo".,i J !-- mnsi \ S'.wu ef'. ’u .rds the Pr.-'id mt and five senior coun- 
cillors constituted then wive.-, into a G, o[ An-.".d and a Gourt of Oyer and Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery : while the live justice-, of the pro anp->h’.tod by the Koval Charter were also 
appointed Justices of the Choultry lo deride small debts not exceeding 20 pagodas. It was 
found inconvenient that an anneal from the J :s‘i> e-. r.f the Choultry. who were also members 
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to till 
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the Corporation, one of whom was to he ehu.en a - 
The mavor and aldermen were to form a (' ••■rt o» ! 

Indians arising in -Me Ira ; and it-- subordinate fv... 
were to lie to the Ihe-udent end C aim ;!. v. fid,. in ; ■, 

he male to the Kuig-m-k oun- J. 1. nr w, n> !■■■ a Court of Requests for the summary 
decision of petty civil subs by C\ >th • n:- -;if >;i' -j-s a; p< mted hv Government. The President 
and M“mbcr.s of Connen v. ue to he the its-, us of the i>-,we f r ,t- Madras and the subordinate 
taetoriis. to hold Quart' r-. v ".s>ionx nr 1 Ov--" and Terminer and C'-vera! Gaol Delivery and to 
he a Court of R^etu’d n-eahng with all nacwi. . e.e epi .ng high tn-rs m. Tlie mode of trial was to 
follow Knghsh praet.u e and the Shentf v. e.s tos.i -..mj' hu-vi's s-rve as Grand and Petit Jury. 

luus tlie earliest Mu nos Courts v,".-,e-l ..uder the authority of the charters of Charles II 
and the earlier charters which might he o.mGruwl as giving judicial powers. Up till 167S 


23 C. P. Ubert, The G- nnvcn< ■>? I,**!.,. ? -.1 V. W'on. n. 32 : and T-p o,.„ Wheeler, .Vfff'oa in the Old'H 
Time (1882), p. 465. 
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the arrangements in Madras for the administration of justice appear from the rules and regu- 
lations made by Governor Master and his Council in January 1678. The first Supreme Court 
was established in March. 1678. in the person of the Governor and Council, sitting to hear 
causes, hut not superseding the justices of the Choultry, who still decided on small misde- 
meanours and actions for debt. An Admiralty Court, with a Judge- Advocate from Bngland. 
was established by virtue of the charter of 1683 and bv the Directors’ despatch of the 7th 
January 1687. This is the forerunner of the present High Court. 24 The first Mayor's 
Court was established in the same year, with an appeal to the Court of Admiraltv. A Re- 
corder was also appointed to he an assistant to the Mayor. The Admiralty Court was soon 
afterwards superseded, for certain reasons, by the Governor and Council as a court of appeal 
from the Mayor's Court. The new Mayor’s Court created by the charter of 1726 was a Court 
of Record from which an appeal lay to the Governor and Council, who were constituted jus- 
tices of the peace and Court of Oyer. Terminer and Gaol Delivery. The Court of Director* 
sent out with the charter of 172»i a. Book of Instructions with respect to the method of pm- 
ceeding in all actions and suits, civil and criminal, and also the forms of the oaths to be taken. 
It was probably in tin's Book of Instructions that the doctrine was laid down that by the 
charter of 1726 all Common and Statute Law at that time extant in England was introduced 
into the Indian Presidencies, and that all the Parliamentary enactments passed since that 
jieriod were excluded unless their extension to India was specially declared. The charter 
of 17.73 re-created the Mayor's Courts with some not very material alterations, but excluding 
suits between Indians unless entertained with their consent. The jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment courts in criminal matters was also Ignited to offences committed within the Presi- 
dency and the factories subordinate thereto. Later the arrangements made by Warren 
Hastings, known as the Adalat scheme, were applied to the Madras territories. 

In the Government itself power was vested in a majority of the Council. From the 
time of Foxcroft the Council, which was nebulous till then, came to take definite shape, 
and it met with considerable regularity. The Governor had certain ill-defined sepaiate 
powers as the commander of the garrison. The Council usually consisted of 3 or 6 members 
at first. The Governor was Treasurer : the second member was Accountant ; other membeis 
managed the import and export warehouses, the customs and the mint : the youngest member 
of the Council was the Scavenger. The Council, till the establishment of the Recorder's Court 
in 1797, formed a tribunal for both civil and criminal justice. The French wars and political 
complications, which increased from about 1745, led to the increase of the councillors to ten. 
which became the number of the Council in the second Governorship of Pigot. A Select 
Committee, was created within the Council to deal with military and political matters and to 
ensure secrecy. The first Select Committee wasformed in 1732. A second 'was appointed h\ 
the Directors in 1734, with greater powers, which lasted till 1758. There was a third Select Com - 
mittee to deal with the First Mysore War and the Nawab’s debts, which lasted till 1775. A 
fourth committee was created in 1778 to deal with all military, political, naval, and secret affairs. 

It wasonly in 1785 thatthe secret of the situation was discovered and Government- was re- 
duced to the President and three Members of Council, In 1786 boards were formed under Go- 
vernment — theBoardof Revenue, the Military Board, the Board of Trade, the Hospital Board 
and the Marine Board, which managed the various departments and were the channels of commu- 
nication for the orders of Government, whose members ceased to be direct administrative officers.-* 

- * “la Fort St. George justice war administered by the Agent and his Council or by the justices ap- 
pointed by them. A Court of Admiralty was created in 1686, and a Mayor’s Court in 1688. The iattet 
was absorbed into a F.ecorder's Court, established in 1798, and this in turn was superseded by a Supreme 
Court of Judicature three years later. For suits between Indians, there were besides (under Warren Hast - 
'tigs’ scheme) district courts for civil suits and courts of circuit for criminal cases, a Sadr Adalat for civij, 
and a Faujdari Adalat for criminal appeals, the functions of which were in 1862 merged in those of a new 
-High Court.” — Foster, Guide to the India Office Records , p. 80 — see also Love, Vestige/, vob III, op. ,73-8*1. 

Dodwell — Report on the Madras Records (1911), pp. I to III. 
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From December 1750-® matters of a secret nature, whether military or political, began 
to be kept apart from the rest, under tiie title of " Extraordinary Occurrences and Consulta- 
tions." described in the Madras Records Office as ' Military Consultations." From Septem- 
ber 1754 the transactions with the country powers were carried on by a committee consisting 
of the Governor and four members of his Council. There were occasional consultations of 
the whole Council on matters of special importance. This committee continued until 1758 
under the altered title of " Select Committee for transacting Country Affairs.” During LaJlv's 
-'ege of Madras (December 1758 to February 1759) the government was committed to Gover- 
nor Pigot and Major Stringer Law rence. As soon as normal government was restored, secret 
matters began to be dealt with by the whole board in their secret department. In 1761 the 
I iirectors ordered the reappointment of a Select Committee for affairs requiring special secrecv, 
consisting of the Governor and four councillors, but presumably the Council reverted at 
once to the practice of dealing with all secret matters in the Military and Secret Department, 
in 1769 the Directors directed the formation of a Select Committee to deal with political 
questions and militarv operations. That body remained in existence till 1775. their proceed- 
i:ms running side by side with the Military and Secret Consultations of the whole Board. 

In 1778 the Directors appointed a fresh Select Committee consisting of the Governor, 

< ’oiiimander-in-Chief and two members. This continued till the 12th February 1785, when 
the new form of government prescribed by the Act of 1784 came into force. 

In 1786 the Directors ordered a Military Board, a Board of Revenue, and a Board of 
Trade to be established, and in 1800 a Marine Board was started. As early as 1774 we find 
the revenue consultations being separated from the others, and there was a Committee 
of Assigned Revenue for the collection of all the Xawab's revenues. This continued till 1790, 
when tlie Board of Revenue was directed also to act as the Board of Assigned Revenue. 


MISCELLANEA. 


EVIDENCE OF AN ASOKAN PILLAK AT 
BHUVANES VAR IN ORISSA. 

Photographs of a stone capitall ami a stump 
«>f a stone pillar (in mtu) having been sent me from 
Bhuvanesvar, m the Puri district of Orissa, 1 
identified them at once as " Asokan. " In behalf 
<>! the Patna Museum 1 then approached the autho- 
i Stic-: through the proper channel for the acquisition 
ot the capital. In the course of this correspondence 
certain information has been received, which 
proves that an Asoka pillar once stood at Blniva- 
nesvar, and, furthermore, that the remains are still 
us-ociated in the local tradition with that Mauryan 
emperor. Bhuvanesvar thus dates back as an im- 
portant site to the time of the great Asoka. I append 
(with permission) copy of a letter from the Subdivi- 
sional Officer of Khurda, in whose jurisdiction Bhuv- 
n nes var lies, settingforth the information referred to. 

K. P. Jayasval. 

Copy of letter No. 2217 dated the 21st — 22nd 
May 1929 from the Suba visional Officer, Khurda. 
to the Collector of Puri. 

With reference to your Memo. No. 3366 dated the 
2nd May 1929, forwarding a copy of the Assistant 


Curator, Patna Museum's letter No. H.TT dated the 
- >th April 1929, proposing to acquire a [Mart of 
an Asoka pillar lying near the Iiumeswar Temple at 
Bhubaneswar amicably. 1 have the honour to report 
1 liat I \ isited the spot on the 13th instant in presence 
of the following gentlemen of the locality including 
•be Marfatdnrs ot the Temple and the Manager of 
Hu- Bhubaneswai Temple Committee. It appears 
10,11 ;ln onrpiiry oti the spot that this piece of stone 
is part of a pillar which is popularly called an Asoka 
stambha and it is now kept on the bank of an 
histone and sacred tank called • Asoka Kunda.’ 
Bn the Asokastami day. which is observed as a 
-rent festival it Bhubaneswar, the pilgrims sprinkle 
then person with water of the Kunda and then 
touch the remains of the Asoka Stambha, eat buds 
of Asoka flowers, visit the Ramoswar Temple and 
pay their obeisance to the idol and then go home. 
The number of pilgrims attending the mela is very 
l-nge. therefore the Manager of the Temple, 
the Marfatdars and the public object to the acquisi- 
mn of the part of the Stambha in question by 
Government o„ religions grounds. Under the 
circumstances it is not at all desirable that this 


Foster — .1 Guide to the India Office Records (1919), pp. 74 _gp 

1 This photograph is reproduced in the Mareh-.June issue 19-m ot - 7 Rn »o 

2 Apparently meaning “agent/’ Want of spare has' 'neck itltlwf - - , 

list of names givel-JoiKT Editor. ’ “stated the omisston of the long 
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-liould he acquired by Government or -reps taken 
utulei the Treasure Tr«\ e Act or Ancient Monument 
VroTection Act for the purpose. My personal : 
opinion is that the piece of stone in question lias 
been renun od from high up to the bank of the tank 
ir it lias fallen down from the high bank of the 
Kuntla and tlmt the Kunda and the pillar were 
made at one time. The ignorant public, as is seen 
in several places, hate mixed up Asoka Kunda and 
t lie Stamblia of Buddhist significance with the Asoksr- . 
spimi fair of Hindu religious importance. For me it is 
•ii'.l’.cult to say whether tlieKimda and the Stamblia 


were made prior to the Rameswar Temple or after 
that. The stone architecture of the Rameswar 
Temple seems to he contemporaneous with the 
Rameswar Temple and the Raja-Rani temple at 
Bhubaneswar, which is now under preservation 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 
However, when, rightly or wrongly, the Hindus have 
been worshipping the remains of the Stambha and 
the Kunda on the Asokastami day owing to the 
identity of the name of Asoka in the histories of the 
two different periods of Indian civilisation, the que 5 - 
tion of the proposed acquisition may be dropped. 


BOOK 

Os Ai.t.xANiiKR's Track to tup I Mil s rn-onn! 
Narrative of Explorations on the North-West- 
Frontier ot India, by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., 
with 98 illustrations and 2 maps from original 
surveys; !*JX(5} in; pp. win 173. London, 
Macmillan and Co.. 1929. 

We lecently reprinted in our Supplement Sir 
Aurel Stein's important paper on Ahxanthr^ 
t'ampniqn on the Indian Xoith-\Vc*t 1 ronher. which 
lied been published in The Cioijraphical Journal 
tor Xovemner and December, 1927. In it were set 
n>rth the tesults of researches pursued in the course 
of a nine weeks' tour during the spring of 1926 in 
the ha'in of the Swat titer and adjoining tracts to 
the east- theteof. so far as they threw light on the 
topography of that portion of the campaign that 
culminated in the storming ot “The Rock (Aornos) 
which had defied even Herakles — an episode that 
m ui\ had once regarded as savouring of heroic 
legend. In the volume now under notice tve lmte 
a i.,si i mting account of this tour of exploration its 
a whole, a tour that will tank a3 one of the most 
prolific in results of value to scholars eter accom- 
plished in so shoit a time In the brief period at 
hi- disposal Sir Aurel Stein managed to visit sites 
•nid penetrate areas never liefore tiodden by any 
European, at all events since the days ot Alexander 
or OI Ins successors, who struggled for moie than 
two centuries to hold on to the Indian provinces ot 
his empire. He traversed the main Swat valley 
from T liana in t lie south-west corner to the head 
ot the Torwfil valley, w-here the Usliu and Cabral 
torrents unite to form the Swat river. Crossing the 
lntei \ oning ranges and passing the secluded and 
hitherto inaccessible valleys of Ghoi band and Kami, 
be reached the heights of C'pa and the Pir-sar ridge, 
n\ it looking the defiles of the Tndus to the east, 
and then, marching through the almost equalK 
unknown and unexplored valleys of Cliakesai and 
Put. in, appropriately completed a remarkable 
circuit by c-linibing to the top of the famous and holy 
Mt, Ham, oil the north-west frontier of Buner. 
He succeeded ill identifying three of the strong- 
holds of the Assakenoi named in the accounts of 
Alexander’s campaign left us by Arrian, Curtins 
and Diodorus, namely Bazira, Ora ritd the took of 
Aornos, at Bir-kof. ITje-grtim and the Pi. "at ridge. 
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: respectively. He located and examined son e 
' thirty or more Buddhist ttujias, besides numerous 
| sculptures and remains of the Buddhist period, 
i identifying many of the monuments and sites me..- 
! tioned by Fa-hsien and Hsuan-tsang. Be has, with 
the aid of a trained surveyor of the Survey of India 
Department, mapped a great part of the Swat rive" 
bits in and considerable tracts on the east side of the 
Swat -Indus watershed. In addition to thus supply 
menting our knowledge from the historical, archaeo- 
logical and geographical points of view, he has 
shed further light upon the ethnology and languages 
of these alpine legions. He has, for instance, made 
important records of Torwali, a Dardic language 
1 hitherto practically unrecorded ; of Dubcr. another 
j Bardic dialect spoken by a people dwelling m a 
I wholly unexplored high valley of the Indus Kohis- 
| tail lying between Tangir and Torwal ; and of 
i Batochi, a Kohistani language previously unknown, 
which is spoken by the small Dard community ot 
Bwti'rw m the upper gorges of the Indus. He made 
time to collect wood carvings at Brani.il in the 
Torw fd valley, illustrating in their motifs and details 
the survival to the present day of the influence of 
the Grireo- Buddhist art familiar to us from the 
Gandhara relievos. He introduces us in the 
secluded Kami \ alley to the quasi-medi.oval condi- 
tions of life still pertaining there. Useful no*es 
are added of timber and fruit trees found at various 
; altitudes and in different localities : even the flowers, 
here and there exposed to our view, brighten a 
canvas crowded with scenery that delights the e\ e 
by its constant beauty and its frequent grandeur — the 
pale blue violets on the slopes overlooking Kalam. the 
red rhododendrons, white iris and edelweiss in the 
Kana valley, and the dhdk ( pahUa ) or *' Flame of the 
Forest (Ilutea /random) on the lower fringes ot Mr. 
llant. The occurrence of this last-named tree in this 
area, it may be noted, is somewhat unexpected, r.s 
in Sir George Watt's monumental work the 
•Teblam is suggested as the western limit of its rattle. 

In regard to the sites described by the great 
Buddhist pilgrim Hsuan-tsang (whom Sir Aurel 
affectionately alludes to as his patron .saint;, 
JI. Foucher’s suggested identification of the iU-i > 
mountain with Mt. Ilam has been definitely esta- 
blished, not only by the general features recorded. 
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t- ' the pilgrim but more particularly by the " square 
f*:r»nes like couches ’’ that he saw there. These 
large slabs are clearly shown on plate 97. The 
“ large flat stone with the Buddha's footprints " 
v is found still intact near Tirat ; and " the roek on 
v'liidi Buddha had washed his robe." near Kagast. 
" i.e zttipa ascribed to King Uttarasena and the 
-ggestively shaped rock face that marked the spot 
.there “his large white elephant bearing the pre- 
.ojs relics had suddenly died and become a rock " 
have also been identified at Shankardar andGhalagai. 
Ic may he noted, further, that the remains found at. 
and in the v icinity of. Manglawar have satisfied Sir 
Auk-1 ot the identity of this site with Hsitan-tsang’s 
37 ■- //.; htili-V, thus confirming the view of Sir Alexan- 
der Cunningham and of Sir Harold Deane. 

-t since General C'ouit. the soldier-arc lucologist 
r Ran jit .Singh’s service, first proposed (in JASB. 
1839. a definite location, at Raja Hod is fort, oppo- 
-te Attock. for the “ Rock ’’ of Aoroos. the cpiest ion 
of ti » site of Alexander’s great exploit has intrigued 
ehoiars. Cunningham (184S, and later) favoured 
Bail gat. some lfi miles north by v est from Olund 
(A. of I.. Plate V). General Abbott, in 18.74. 
Proposed Maheluvn ; and this latter ideutitication 
was widely accept ed until, in 1904, Sir Aurel Stein. 

■ iter investigation on the spot, shower I conclusively 
chat the local features could not be reconciled 
v/ith the details given in the Greek account-. The 
final solution of this problem, which Sir Aurel 
generously ascribes to a clue suggested bv lii- 
friend Col. Wauhope many years ago. was found in 
April 1920. The evidence, historical, topographical 
and philological, lias been set forth so ably and so 
lucidly that it cannot fail to carry conviction. 

The extent and importance of the topographical 
and orographical work carried out during this tour 
will only lie fully realized when the detail- have 
been incorporated in the Survey sheets concerned. 
Some Idea, however, of the close attention devoted 
to this matter ecu be had by examining the contour 
maps of the Bir-kot hill (p. 38). the heights overlooking 
Otje-gram (p. 52)and Rir-sar and environs (.it end). 
That so much was accomplished within the time 
available is due to the genius of the author, hi- 
exceptional power of organization, hi- unerring 
grasp of topographical detail, his remarkable 
linguistic attainments, tireless energy and facultv 
of animating all associated with him with lies own 
enthusiasm — qualities that have alieady placed 
him in the forefront of a long line of great Asian 
explorers. The story so mode-tly told m these page- 
will command worldwide eUeiirion, and no one 
interested in the history and antiquities of the East 
will fail to secure a copy. The volume has been excel- 
lently printed and the numerous beautiful photo- 
graphs admirably reproduced by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Taking into consideration l. j record- o; ex;>!o;a- 
tion in 1898 in Buner. in 1904 at Mhlialun and ie 
1913 m Tangir and Dare!, which latter ti e e ,- ! v 
Ckmese accounts describe a-. the old s**t of v ' 9 


government of the country. Sir Aurel has now re 
vealed to us mo-t of the secrets of ancient Ufldiyana 
— the Udyana of later texts ami the I Vu-r/ia»r/-„'t 
of Hsuan-t-ang. The only portion of that country .-< - 
hallowed in the mind-- of Buddhi-t- that he ha- 
not scanned from some mountain top or anothei 
are the gloomy and precipitous gorge- of the Indus 
in the Kohi.-t.m south of Tangii. ,-o gtaphicallv 
de-eribed to u- ), v I-'., -h-ien and H-u„n-tsa*iig. 

(’■ K. A. -W. Ouihavi. 

Tkha Aitva. Mine Vedisehe Gottheit. I . In- 
augural Dissertation von K. Rbnno.v. Uppsala 
Uni vet sit ets Arsskrift 1927. Filo.-oti. Sprnkwe- 
tenskapoeh Hi-tnnska Weten-kaper 3. Uppsala ; 
A. 15. Lumlcpiii-t-ka Bokhandeln [4927]. 

This is the first part of a book in which the author 
propose- to make clear the trim character of the 
Vedm deity Trit.i Aptv a and to explain the myths 
a— moated with his name. This part <on-i-t.-. 
lie-ides the pref<e-e. bibliography. li-t of abbrevia- 
tion- and errata. of an introduction (pp. v-xxviiii 
ill winch ao- set forth in brief the opinions of all 
earlier Western writer.- on till- subject, anu 
three chapters on MJTrita a- a water deity. (2) the 
water of life, and (3) Trit.i Aptv a and Soma. In all 
the chapters, the author bring.- together- interesting 
jiarallels to Vedic rite- and beliefs from the eustom- 
and lielie/.-of primitive {tt-opli s anrl also frt»m jKist- 
\edit- Indian literature : ami the Imok is theiefori 
useful as throwing a eleater light upon the meaning 
of certain \edic pa-oige- and Veclu- rite-. Pp 
I1U-1..4 oil fVO'JLti disserve particulai mention in 
tins eonneetion. Sofa, a-),,.- chief theme i.- concern- 
ed. however. J have to (onfes- that the authoi’.- 
reasoning Ira- tailed tm-imv luce met hat Trite Aptv a 
i- a wafer deity or even that dp/gu i- a doublet 
of d/e/o ami derived fiotu •water.’ A- a mattci 
oi fact, the detail- UH-ntioned m i-onnection with 
this deity .ire -o diver-e iniharactei that it doe.- 
not seem to , to be pissible to bring them all 
nmlM- one head Compare m tin.- connection the 
opinion.- of Hil!ehi;indt (I ’<•/. M./hto/nr/,,'. 3. 340 ft.) 
and Sjiiegol ( Do Tri'-e/e Prr.o'i, . p. 2.77 ft’.) which 
the author base. ted oti pp. vn-vniol his E / i/lfitu mj . 

I he look contain- a not inconsiderable number 
of typegrcphir-.il c-iiors. Stone of them a'-- noticed 
and corrected in the t ./ / 'td : among-t those not 
noticed, I may mention ,/pp, d (tor a, .P/d p. 20.27), 
(for 21.30p a'lndh,h (for adribh/t 

23.22). obi, l (for abb, 23.30 , tn'o (for tul-j 34.27 
and Sl'.p/nfwt/j/iffor phEoift 34.29). o'l.ollo (mi rlhatt* 
43-21). fie,, a (for rU'/u't 89.9). nolo (for intuitu 
a0.20). o l (for oiLuojbh 33.30). Utah (for d 
tut/ lo. 18). tiro-ir/^tuniT (lor a/o ,,/fjrni/a 07.23 ). hv" 
ul’iit, (he- £■»■«■> iljjfih 80.14). aan/aij/i'-ati (for -ary a 
navati 8, ,2a), truthblu (for t/l/lt/iitu 100.13). e7 
(for i.-floj,3). In addition to Zubatv’s article in 
KZ. 31. tne author could vv i t h advantage have re- 
ferred (-»n p. 133) to t Antiq/mrj 30.34 ff. in 

comv.i ti invvith Mud/u-v./i/Viuand.siniilar word-paits 

A VlNKA'-V-VUIAil 
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A LIFE OF NANI) RISHI. 

By PANDIT AXAND KOUL, President, Srinagar Municipality (Retired). 

( Continued from page 198.) 

Zai Ded then asked him what she should do with the children. He told her to take 
them home for that night. She obeyed. At night they all slept, hut in the morning they 
were found dead. The poor mother wept and beat her breast. When Nand Rishi came to 
know of this, he grieved and said : — 

Adana tsajim agutalis, 

Ketha nah ditsomak anit loz 1 
Sartal sapazam sunah kanawdlis ! 

Buh suta mdlis meh no kanh ! 

Kyah karzi tapas tdicas tah analas % 

Samayas nish kenh tag uni nah wutsh ; 

Wasi kamam pahali khelis ! 

Buh suta mdlis meh no kunh ! 

I, a fool, erred in the beginning ; 

Why did I not earn sufficient money for them ? 

My golden earring turned into brass ! 

I am son to my father ; to me there is none ! 

What avails sunshine, warmth and fire ? 

Against time I could not strive ; 

My flock is scattered ! 

I am son to my father ; to me there is none ! 

Nand Rishi, however, thanked God that He had freed him from anxiety about the 
children. Zai Ded also, finding all her family ties severed, renounced the world and became 
a bermitess. When she died she was buried at Kaimuh village. 

Nand Rishi dwelt in this cave for about twelve years, eating nothing except endive and 
upalhdk. Once his mother, Sadr Maji. visited him and asked him sorrowingly how he was 
living on these bitter herbs. He replied : — 

Y us swdd upalhdkas tah hande — 

Suh swdd soma-ras grende tsdv. 

Dud trdvit poni yus mande — 

Suh samsdras kenh no zdv. 

Par tah pan yus huihi vende— 

Suh bhavah Sindhe tarit gav. 

The taste of upalhdk and endive, 

That taste is reckoned as Soma juice. 

He who, leaving milk, churns water, 

He, so to speak, came not into this world. 

He who considers another person and himself equal- — 

He has crossed the Sindh (River) of the world. 

Once Nand Rishi was going on an excursion towards Yeri Nag- He reached a village 
called Hillar, near Achhabal, where he found a man performing penances in the hollow of a 
tree, which he had himself dug out. Nand Eishi frowned at him for cutting a hole for himself 
in the trunk of the tree, thus spoiling it. He told him that he ought to have lived in a cave 

1 
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instead. He inquired of him his name and his profession. The -weaver replied that his 
name was Suzan and his profession was weaving cloth, is and Eishi addressed him thus 

Khasak wan tah loi zan wazak ; 

Bozun dapai tah bozak nav. 

Tsupdri tyulus tah woman kuzan : 

Tseh kami kurui Suzan nav ? 

Thou wilt sit at the loom and ring like bronze ; 

I shall tell thee to listen, and thou wilt not. 

I went about on all four sides and found the weavers a bad lot. 

Who gave thee the name Suzan (i.e., good person) ? 

One day Nand Eishi was sitting at the shop of a certain Musa Wani, when a man came 
to the shop with a piece of cloth for sale. The shopkeeper told him that it was no good and, 
after some wrangling, gave him a very low price for it. A short, time after another man came 
to the shopkeeper and asked if he had any cloth for sale. The shopkeeper told him that he 
had a piece of very good cloth, and brought out that same piece from a pot in which he had 
placed it, and gave it to the customer, after taking a high price for it. Xand Eishi then 
said to the shopkeeper that he would like to be kept in the pot so that his value might also 
rise, like that of the piece of cloth. This remark had such a powerful effect upon the shop- 
keeper that he left his business and became one of the rishi's disciples. Nand Eishi 
then remarked : — 

Dai/ah ! tothiok Musa Wants ragazulas. 

Tyuth nieh war ditam Deva. 

0 God ! Thou wast pleased with Musa Warn, the deceitful. 

Grant to me such a boon. 

There was a rich man living at Drayigam. a village 8 miles from Srinagar on the way to 
Tsrar, whose name was Sangi Ganai. He had a large number of cows. Nand Eishi once 
saw Sangi Ganai’s wife milking her cows. There was a milch cow that she did not milk be- 
cause it was very wild and would not allow anyone to milk it. Nand Eishi told her to 
approach this cow in his presence and milk it. The womnn obeyed, though in dread of being 
kicked. But the animal remained quiet and allowed itself to be milked. Thenceforth the 
milk of this cow used to be sent every' evening to Xand Eishi for his use. One day Sangi 
Ganai together with his family had gone somewhere, and his daughter was left in the house 
to take the usual supply of milk to Xand Eishi in the evening. She took him the milk, which 
he drank. She saw some angel-like beings sitting around him. Headvised her not to speak 
about this vision to anybody. She returned home, but when her parents came, she disclosed 
this secret to them. She died soon after. The parents grieved long for her, thinking that 
she might not have died had she not gone with milk to Nand Eishi. The mother then stopped 
sending milk to him. One day she made a false excuse that a guest had come, to whom 
the milk was given : another day, that a cat had drunk it ; and another day, that the calf 
had got loose and had sucked all the milk from the cow. Nand Eishi then remarked 

Samew wutsh putsh tah brur, 

Tim treh doh khati grime. 

Taicai aubdl khasem bor, 

Surun masham yath kande. 

At nafsas lajan jor ! 

Yiyarn ratit maras kamandai. 

Tsalih tah tselit dimas tor. 

At kande dimau nah kandi. 
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Calf, guest and cat collected. 

For three days they were enumerated. 

Sin will, therefore, overburden me, 

Myself shall forget thinking (of God). 

May inflammation betide the desire ! 

If it returns I shall catch it in a noose. 

If it runs away I shall bolt the door firmly (against it). 

We will not prick this body with a thorn. 

Nand Rishi then left Drayig&m village. When he had gone about 20 furlongs past 
Anzbur, Sangi Ganai, together with several others, went after him and requested him to 
return ; but Nand Rishi would not go back. 

A man named M&nak once came to Nand Rishi and began to reproach him for his being 
illiterate. Nand Rishi pleaded guilty, declaring that he had really wasted his life in ignor- 
ance and that he had, therefore, become a recluse, repenting for his sins. He remarked : — 
Poshaniil posh-wdrai gdrdn, 

Mughul gdrdn huni was, 

Shihut shindlaya gurdn, 

Khar gdrdn guh lodui tah s as. 

The oriole seeks a flower garden, 

The owl seeks a desolate spot. 

The laughing thrush seeks a snowy abode. 

The ass seeks a dunghill and ashes. 

“ But one should not preach sermons to others,” exclaimed Nand Rishi, “ and himself 
practise otherwise.” He further observed on priestcraft : — 

Mullah dyuthum ndrai bhardn, 

Ttoldh guhdrdn paran kyut ; 

Alai baldi punas niwdrun, 

Amrit chhakdn biyan kyut. 

Malan dsdn hang a phut shiibaH, 

Pakdn alit walit ket ; 

Khewan gusht kasam ndli, 

Katshi tali tsalek patila het. 

Rotsdn nah tah khiwan balbali, 

Anchdn tah tsalan katsi tali het. 

Yusa ror chheh saran sangaran palan, 

Sui kunih piyin malan yit ! 

I saw a priest blowing out fire (and) 

Beating a drum to others ; 

All evils presenting to himself. 

Nectar sprinkling to others. 

The priests have nice big turbans on their heads ; 

They walk about daintily dressed. 

Dressed in priestly robes they indulge in mutton, 

They run away with the cooking pots under the arm-pit. 

They pretend that it does not agree with them (yet) they go on eating. 
They watch and run away (with the food) under their arm-pit . 
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Whatever noise rolls in lakes, hills and rocks, 

May it come and fall on priests ! 

Nand Rishi expressed the following pessimistic opinion of priests : — 

Purmut pandit cTihui amrit gartu 
Pheri pheri a-ses pashpdn, 

Bront kun het pothi lada 

Wiichhit u-si tau-ai bydkuldn. 

Wuchhun hynt and rah tsharu 

Paras prindn iali mashas pan. 

A learned pandit is (like) a pot full of nectar, 

(Which) may be trickling down in drops. 

Having a heap of books beside him 

He may have been confused by reading them. 

On examining him we found him empty in mind. 

He may be preaching to others but forgetting himself. 

Once when a number of men were going to the bills they chanced to meet Nand Rishi. 
The latter asked them where they were going and what they were carrying. They told him 
that they were going towards the meadows to give salt to their flocks and were carrying 
provisions for themselves for a few days. He told them that they should also carry a large 
stock of provisions for the next world, where they would have to remain not only for a few 
days but for very long time. This hint stung one of them to the quick, and he fainted. When 
he came to himself again, he fell at the feet of Nand Rishi and thenceforth became a recluse. 
Nand Rishi remarked : — 

Hahai hank ndd zan wazan 

Gumbad icazan dundublii dit. 

Sitzan ishdrah ratse buzan, 

Kuzan buzan nah damdmah dit. 

The conch shell is sounded by a little blowing, 

Domes resound by beating a kettle-drum . 

Good people will understand by a little hint, 

Wicked people will not understand by beat of drum. 

One day Nand Rishi went to a village and saw a peon oppressing the inhabitants He 
became angry and asked the peon why lie was troubling the people and not fearing God 
The peon replied that he was simply carrying out the orders of his master who paid him 
Nand Rishi smiled and remarked ’ IO P a,an,m - 

Yami asi Sdhibi samsuras .siizi. 

Tasi asih satya pdthi par loo. 

Khasun ditun Turki tdzi , 

Tamis khasit tah ghdzi log. 

Tasi kriy karau sor sari, 

Ya-s asih mon tah mdri log. 

The Lord who sent us into the world, 

Towards Him we indeed showed indifference. 

He gave us a Turkish steed to ride on. 

On riding it we assumed the airs of heroes. 

We will all perform devotion to Him, 

Towards whom we presumed to be deaf and dumb. 

(To be continued.) 
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A KACHIN FOREST SHRINE. 

By Sib R. C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

There are three races inhabiting Burma — the Tibeto- Borman (Burmese), the Siamese- 
Chinese (Shans), and the Mon-Annam (Talaiugs). The Tibeio-Burman race can be diYided into 
three groups with many subdivisions : the Burmese (Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoyan), the 
Kachin (Chingpaw, Singpho) and the Kuki-Ckin. All these races immigrated southwards 
at some time or other from the western highlands of China, so the Kachins thus belong to 
a people of the Chinese type and more immediately to the Tibeto-Burman variety. They 
are situated on the extreme north-western boundary of the country now politically known 
as Upper Burma, where it impinges on Assam, now classed as a part of India proper. Some 
of them are in Burma and some in Assam. They are the latest race to migrate southwards, 
and consequently still retain many of tho ideas and practices of their original home. To 
quote from an old paper read by myself before the Royal Society of Arts in June 1910 
(vol. LVTII, 701), they are “ to the ethnologist a specially interesting people, as relics of a 
post Mon-Annam irruption of Tibero-Burmans left in the northern hills of Burma, after the 
branches that subsequently became the Tibetans. Nagas, Barmans and Kuki-Chins had passed 
onwards. Their most interesting feature is that they arc still following the ancient instinct 
of the main race and spreading steadily southwards, showing all the old fight and turbulence 
that no doubt served to bring success to their ancestors in their emigrations of long ago. ’ 

Enough has been written above to show that the people of Burma consist of a great 
number of tribes of the Chinese variety of mankind spreading themselves over the country 
in successive waves and occupying for the most part pockets of it in their individual varieties. 
But the history of Burma “ is that of a struggle for supremacy among the Burmans. the 
Shans, and the Takings, lasting through all historical times, without practically any inter- 
vention on the part of alien races until the arrival of the English in 1824. The story is a verit- 
able tangle of successive conquests and reconquests of the whole or part of the country by 
these races, and for considerable periods each has been supreme over the whole country.” 
The main point to grasp in all the resulting confusion of struggle is that the conquerors for 
the time being usurped the chief influence over the population, and did their best to destroy 
the individuality of the conquered, with varying success almost up to the point of extinction, 
as in the case of the Takings by the Burmans after 1757. 

The result has been to mix up the ethics, and to a certain extent the nationality of the 
civilised portions of the three races. This process has been greatly helped by the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism from India as the dominant professed religion, which has created a distinct- 
tendency to amalgamate and distribute equally' over the whole country’ the prominent indi- 
genous religious notions of the various peoples as portions of a general ethical practice. At 
the same time the highly mountainous nature of the country, and the difficulty, amounting 
almost to an impossibility’, of wandering far, has brought about an isolation as regards indi- 
vidual tribes and subdivisions of tribes that has resulted in the preservation of local domestic 
practices apparently intact from the earliest times. So that we have presented to us in the 
present dav, as tho result of the historical occurrences known to us, amalgamated ethics on the 
part of the cultured, combined with highly differentiated ethics on the part of the uncultured ; 
amalgamation and differentiation being observable among families and individuals living practi- 
cally side bv side. This is the governing principle of what I may call the human phenomena 
nowadays exhibited by the native population of Burma, and if an old student may presumeto 
guide research into any given channel I would say to the enquirer : Keep always clearly before 
you in Burma the principle of variety in unity. At any rate that is the star I wish to follow 
while glancing at the ethics of the people : what they think, and how their thoughts guide 
their actions in daily life domestic actions, often intensely interesting to the anthropologist, 
because they offer illuminating explanations of those of other varieties of human beings. 
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An instance of the mental unity of the people is afforded by their general religious belief 
and practice. Outwardly the vast majority are professed Buddhists of the Southern or 
Puritan School. In reality they are all. from the highest to the lowest, from the most to the 
least cultured, animists of the pronounced Indo-Chinese type. In Burma, Animism takes the 
form of what is known there as Nat-Worship. Nat is a generic term for all kinds of super- 
natural beings, and the belief in the Nats is the basis of the faith of the whole population, 
whatever form the superstructure may take. It is Indo-Chinese in origin and pervades the 
entire country. It colours all customs, ceremonies, beliefs, superstitions, and practices, what- 
ever the professed religion. The differences observably and they are many, may be perhaps 
best described thus : the educated accept the demonolatry which accompanied the importa- 
tion of Buddhism, and reject the inherited nature and ancestor worship ; and the uneducated 
accept the imported demonolatry, while adhering to their inherited worship as their chief 
cult ; the wild tribes depending on descent and environment for their beliefs. 

Another strong instance of mental unity occurs in the attitude of the whole people towards 
the idea of divinity. Even when tutored, and readily adopting outside teaching, as in thecaseof 
the Karens in regard to Christianity, there is a difficulty, which is typically Indo-Chinese, in grasp- 
ing what, to Europeans and many other types of the human mind, is almost an instinctive idea. 
The fact is that the Indo-Chinese mind does not tend towards a belief in a single universal God, 
in idols, or in priests and interpreters of divinity, or towards the worship of stocks and stones. 

Unity is again visible in the feeble development in the untutored of ideas as to a future 
life, and it is not difficult to show that such notions as exist of heaven and hell are due to tho 
imported Buddhism. There is also a universal way of regarding tho human soul. It is looked 
onin a true animistic manner. It is immaterial, but it can be materialised, and is essential to 
the normal conditionsof the body. Its temporary absence throws tho body into anabnormal 
condition, and its departure causes death. It is in some undefined way the human Nat. 

To this unified conception of the fundamentals of religious belief must be added another 
universal phenomenon of the indigenous mind. It is commonly said of the people that all 
their Nats are malevolent. This is not the case in fact, but what lias happened is that the good 
and. kindly spirits are not regarded as requiring propitiation and worship. They are treated 
indeed as a negligible quantity, and the efforts of the people in their Nat-w ms'iip arc all con- 
centrated on keeping the evil spirits, or spirits likely to do them harm, in a good temper. 
This attitude of mind has governed all the domestic and religious ceremonies, the whole ob- 
ject of which is everywhere to ward off the evil producible by supernatural, invisible powers 
that are believed to exist practically in every surrounding of mankind. 

Again, the enormous variety of indigenous ceremonies and facts relating to that phase 
of Animism known as Nat-Worship, which have boon reported by inquirers in Burma, exhibit 

two universal phenomena, showing unity of mental equipment in the various peoples 

(1) Among the uncultured, ceremonies end in a drinking bout, and some have been instituted 
not to procure the assistance of the supernatural powers, but to induce them not to 
interfere with mankind. (2) The Barman's capacity for adapting foreign notions to his own 
aesthetic ideas and for making his proceedings attractive and beautiful, has so covered over 
such festivals as lie has absorbed from outside as to make them appear to be indigenous and 
peculiar to himsAf. But I regret to say that, nevertheless, the Water-Feast, so well known 
to Europeans, and the like, are all imported from India with Buddhism. 

The evil spirits of the people are legion, but they ha\e one characteristic in common- 
irresistible power. Upon their noil-interference, therefore, depends the fulfilment of desires 
This is the fundamental argument that has led to all the forms of Nat-Worship. Any num 
her of ever-vai\!iig ceremonies are also brought moat by another general idea — that of ven- 
geance on the living for the misfortunes which the dead have suffered during life, leading to 
such notions as that death and epidemics are caused by the spirits of the unfortunate. All 
these things show unity in unconscious reasoning. 
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Then therein the peculiar way in which the guardian spirits are regarded with mixed feel- 
ings. Thev can give support and safety in all the conditions of life and at the same time are 
capable of infinite mischief. It is essential to keep them in a good temper and friendh . 
They are found in endless variety, as everything connected vith mankind and his environment, 
has its guardian. The customs relating to the worship of gwirdinn Nats of houses, villages, 
towns, tribes and property, and so on. are many and various, but they all tend to one end 
propitiation and self-protection. The effects of the resultant customs have at all times been 
most serious to the people, human sacrifice and head-hunting being among them. The object 
of all the forms of sacrifice observable in Burma is the same — to satisfy the cravings of the spirits 
and to prevent them from “ eating out the lives ’’ of the quick. The principle is to give a 
small part of the animal or thing sacrificed, usually an article of food, to the Nats, and to 
devour the rest, or to eat up what has been deposited as an offering. 

In 1888 Sir Saint-Hill Eardlev- Wilmot gave me a photograph he had taken of a Kaehin 
forest shrine at which the people offered animal sacrifices, chiefly white cocks. As it is a very 
fine representation of a jungle shrine I now reproduce it in this Journal. 

In attempting to arrive at a reason for such a shrine and such rites thereat as above indi- 
cated it is necessary to confirm the remarks already made by others of my own in E. R. E. 
Ill (17 ff, x.n. Burma) on the point of the attitude of such a people as the Kachins towards 
Divinity. We must realise that they have great difficulty in grasping the existence of a 
single God of the universe : There is no doubt that the idea of a single universal God is foreign 
to the Indo-Chinese mind as developed in Burma. There is no tendency towards a belief in 
God. or in idols or priests, as the symbols or interpreters of Divinity, or towards the adora- 
tion of stocks and stones. 

The nearest approach to an apprehension of the idea of Godhead is among the Kachins, 
who in one series of legends refer to Chinun Way Shun. He is said to have existed before 
the formation of the world, and to have created all the Nats. But, under the name Ka, he 
is aiso the Spirit of the Tilth. 

Nevertheless, there has always been much made of the possession by the Karens of tra- 
ditions concerning God and of ethics of a distinctly Christian type before 1828, when the 
existing American Baptist missionarv influence commenced. The pronounced. Christian and 
Judaistie tone of these traditions has naturally excited much comment, but there can be no 
doubt that they are imported, probably through early Roman Catholic missionaries about 
17-H) (Vita ili Gian Maria Pcrcoto. 1781). Their strongly Jewish form has given rise to a ra- 
ther vague conjecture that they were learnt from earlv Nestorian Christians, during the 
wanderings of the Karens southwards from their original Indo-Chinese home. 

Though they lia 1 ii diilimlt to believe in God as that term is understood in Indian and 
European religions, the Kachins believe in a human soul f nil ml a) as an independent material 
entity bound by special attraction to an individual body and giving life to it, and in benevolent 
spirits. The Kachins say that Shingrawa. the man-creator of the earth, which he shaped 
with a hammer, is kind and good, and therefore little notice is taken of him, and shrines to 
him are few and neglected. This attitude towards benevolent nats is important as explaining 
the absence of their worship in Burma, and also the statement of most European observers 
that all nats and spirits are malevolent, which is not the case. The Southern Chins also have 
a national spirit, Kozin, who is indifferent. The house-guardian ( eing-saung nat) of the Bar- 
mans and Talaings is another instance of a spirit who is described as simply indifferent. 

Besides Shingrawa. the Kachins recognize as beneficent nats : Sinlap, the giver of wisdom ; 
Jan, the sun ; and Shitta, the moon. These may be worshipped only by the chief otiee a 
year or at the periodical national festival ( manau ), anil then without sacrifices. Trikurat, 
or K\m n, is a good spirit; C A 1 /' f vest, who fascinates the game winch the nunter stalks. He 
is propitiated by treading on ashes from the house-hearth on return from a hunting expedi- 
tion, and sprinkling the blood of the victim towards the jungle. The Spirit of the Forest 
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himself, Chiton, is. however, of doubtful character. In sortie places he is represented as 
malignant and in others as good-natured. 

They have besides special spirits, of the sky, sun, moon, wind, agriculture and so on, 
and also Sinlap, the Spirit of Wisdom, who dwells in the sky. But the most widely spread 
nature cult in all Burma is that of the forest and trees. All the hill-tribes (including the 
Kuchins) dread the tree nats (spirits), and the most characteristic superstitions of the people 
oi the cultivated plains are related to them. Every prominent tree, every grove, every area 
ot jungle, besides the forest in general, has its special nat (seikthd in Burmese), often with a 
specialized name. Everywhere the ordinary home of the non-personal and non-familiar 
nat attached to the earth is in the trees. Among all the tribes, every dark and prominent 
hill-coppice has a «a/-shrine in it. The plate attached represents such a shrine. 

Oddly enough ancestor worship, so prominent among the Chinese people, is not at all a 
distinguishing feature of the cults of the Burmese tribes, a fact which seema to show that it 
did not exist originally in the mountains to the West of China. Among the Kachina any 
one may, but does not necessarily, become a nat after death, and additions are constantly 
being made to the number of such ancestral nats on the motion of the mediums called in when 
sickness occurs. It may be taken, therefore, that the shrine in the plate is not connected with 
the worship of ghosts or spirits of the dead. In reality it must be assumed to be a typical 
forest shrine, at which animal sacrifices were made. It is usual on such occasions to conaume 
the flesh of the sacrifice, and of this practice the Kachin explanation is as follows. They say 
that, when they are in trouble, their primeval mother, Changh-ko, demands the pigs and the 
cattle, or she will eat out their lives. So. when any one is sick, they say, 1 We must eat to 
the nats ’. The Kachins have, further, an illuminating custom of being able to promise the 
sacrifice ordered by the tumsa (exorcist) at some future time, if it be not available when first 
ordered. Here we seem to have the embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and effigies, 
in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by the Chinese and their followers in Indo-China. 

The principle of sacrifice, as noted above, is to give a small portion of the animal or thing 
sacrificed to the nats and to devour the rest, or to eat up what has temporarily been deposited 
as an offering. Sometimes only the useless parts of the sacrifice are offered. Thus the White 
Karens give up small portions only, and the Kachins a portion, cut off by the village butcher 
(kyang-jong), of all animals taken in limiting, to the house guardians as ‘ nats ’ flesh.’ Among 
the Burinans the edible parts of Ia”ge animals sacrificed are placed on the nats’ shrine for a 
short time. The commoner practice, however, is t ogive what is useless. Burmans hang round 
shrines the entrails of fowls used for divination. Some Kachins give only the offal of sacrificed 
animals, while Red Karens deposit the head. ears. legs, and entrails on the shrines of nats. 

In this vicarious fashion the animals and food sacrificed are usually those used for food 
by the people : buffaloes, pigs, fowls (Kachins. Chins. Karens) ; pigs and fowls (Was, Shans, 
Burmans, White Karens) ; dogs (Kachins. Chins) : cows and goats (Kachins, Chins) ; fish 
and eggs (most tribes). Of vegetable foods, cooked rice is the usual offering, and also the 
lo? illv made liquors. Taungthas offer annually fish (ngdpein), liquor, rice, and the house- 
hold stew in Kason (April-May) to the house nats ; and fish, rice, ginger, salt, and chillies in 
Nayon (Mav- June) to the village nats. 

The ultimate use of white cocks at the shrine shown in the plate mayalsobe for purpose of 
divination, which is universal in very many forms among the wilder tribes of Burma, and for 
this the Kachins use th« brains, sinews and entrails of fowls and the entrails of cattle and pigs. 

Exorcism is of course common among the Kachins, as indeed among all tribes in Burma, 
and a typical instance of a Burmese exorcising ceremony to drive out sickness, applicable also 
to Kachins, is the following : — 

“ A bamboo altar is constructed in the house, and various offerings (boiled fowls, pork, 
plantains, coconuts, rice, etc.) are placed on it for the nat. The exorcist ( natsaya ) then 
stands a bright copper or brass plate on end near the altar, and begins to chant, at the same 
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time watching for the shadow of the nut on the polished copper. When this appears, the 
officiant begins to dance, and gradually works herself into a state of ecstasy. The state of 
tension produced frequently causes the patient to do the same thing, with obvious results 
one way or the other, especially if, as not unseldom happens, this invocation of the possessing 
spirit is continued for two or three days,’ 1 (Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i, vol. ii, p. 29). 

It will be observed that the altar in question must To constructed somewhat on the same 
lines as the shrine in the plate. 

A NOTE ON AN INSCRIPTION OF THE FOURTH OR FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 

n Y R. R. HARDER. 

This fragmentary inscription, 1 engraved on a white stone which formed part of a 
hexagonal pillar, was found in the temple of Bhilot Mata, about a mile from the village Badi 2 
in Ajmer District. The stone, which is about 4" thick, has a cavity on one side, an 1 had been 
used as a mortar. The surfa.ee has peeled off at some places, so that some of the letters ate 
indistinct. It contains four lines of writing, which cover a space of about Fx 10". The 
letters are engraved on the front side, which measures about 8"x 10", and on portions of two 
adjacent sides. The average size of the letters is about 2". 

The characters are what is known as Brahmi lipi and are referable approximately to the 
fourth or fifth century b.c. From the palseographic point of vierv. the sign of 1 in viraya 
(1. 1) is worthy of note. Tts form is unique, and it seems to belong to a period anterior to 
that of the inscriptions of Asoka. In fact, such a form is neither found in the inscriptions 
of Asoka, nor in the inscriptions of later period. The language is Prakrit mixed with Ramskrit. 

Fortunately, however, in the portion that is preserved, the inscription records the name 
Mujhimike (1. 4), which undoubtedly stands for Madhyamika, 3 an important town in ancient 
times. P is now called Nagari, situated about seven miles north of Chitor. The meaning 
of the word salimdlini (1. 3) is not clear. Possibly it stands foi sdlimulini. which may refer 
to the rice-fields that surrounded the town. The second line containing the word rht'itr.U 
sitivase evidently means 84th year: while the words Vlrth/n Bhwjavatt m the fir .line refer to 
Vira Bhagavdn (Mahavtra) and show that the inscription belonged to some Jama t, implo. 

Now, the date of the inscription in 1. 2 is open to question. Most probable, it re! ms 
to a period (84th year) to be reckoned from the nireana of Mahavira. the last T al.’i-nhkara of 
the Jainas. »>., the Vira-nirvana Sariivat, which corresponds to 528-27 b.c, 4 According to this 
supposition, the date of the inscription would he equivalent to 528 — 84 = 444 B.c., or 443 n.o. 

Thus we see that this is one of the rare reeonls that belong to a period prior to that of 
Asokan inscriptions — a conclusion corroborated by the unique form of ? refen t- l to above. 


Text . 6 

Left adjacent side. Front side. Bigbo adjacent side, 

1 fr i [ l] v H*i*r Ih ] 

2 ^ [rt I 

Si 

3 [ f3T ] WHlff 

4. .. T [ FT ] 5- 


The Sanskrit equivalent of the above may he as follows : — • 

1. ... ••• 

2 . ... 

3. ... V 3TH5TFTf5THr ... 

4. f IHfJ?.' ■ 

1 It is now preserved in the Rajputuna Museum, Ajmer. and is ref ei led to in the Annual Iiej.u. I of 

the Museum for the year 1911-12. 

2 About 20 miles 8F. of Ajmer. 

3 Fee V. A. Smith’s Ea.Jy Unto >j oj India. 1th edition, pp. 210, 227 , I. -I., I II, p. 2Gt3 07. 

t Ibid., p.49. From the stone. 

*>' Read tr-'TFrtFFfPT, 
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BENGAL S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 

By CHIXTAHARAX CHAKRA VARTI, M A. 

(Continued from p. 200.) 

E.regelical Works. 

Of the various works on Prachina-Nvaya. scholars of Bengal are known to have com- 
mented on two works only, viz., the Xyuyasutra of Gotama and the X ' ydya-kusumniijaH of 
Udavana. The earliest exegetioal work on the X ydyasutra by a Bengalee is that of Visva- 
natha Nyayapafichanana, son of Vidyanivasa. who wrote in the seventeenth century some 
other works as well on Vaisesika, Chhandah, and Navya-Nyava. Visvanatha's gloss on the 
X ydyasutra is quite well-known and highly popular all over Tndia. 

Radhamohana Vidyavachaspati Gosvamin. who flourished sometime about the middle 
of the eight enth century composed a commentary on the Xydyasiilra entitled Xydyasutra- 
vivarana. It was originally published in the well-known periodical Pandita of Benares from 
which it has been reprinted (Medical Hall Press, Benares — 1903). 

Jayarama Nyayapafichanana ( circa fighteenth century)— wrote the Nydya-siddhdnta- 
mdld 9 commenting on a selected number of sulras of the X ydyasutra, which are supposed 
to be the most important. 

Independent Treatises. 

As regards independent treatises mention may be made of the Xydya-dipikd of Rama- 
krsna Bhattacharya Tarkavatamsa (H.P.R., II. 117). This work deals not only with the 
16 categories of Nyaya but also with other topics that grew up since the time of Gotama. 
Tarkapradipa of Ramahari (H.P.S., I, 141) seeks to establish the sixteen categories of Xyava. 

Bengal’s Contribution to Xa vya - Xydyi <■ . 

It is only in her contributions in Navya-Nyaya that Bengal has got an all-India popu- 
larity, and her undisputed superiority in these has been recognised by all. As a matter of 
fact, though her contributions in, and studies of, other branches of Hindu philosophy have 
never been known to be of any great value, Bengal has creditably maintained a dignified 
and highly honourable position among the world of scholars in Tndia versed in the various 
branches of Indian philosophy, only on account of her deep erudition in the school of philo- 
sophy, which had its origin in the eastern part of India, in Mithila — and its full growth and 
development in Bengal. Very few scholars, however well-grounded they may be in any other 
school or schools of philosophy, dare face a Naiyayika in any philosophical discussion 
on any topic whether it be within their proper province or not. for fear of being cornered. 
And many are the stories related of the defeat of scholars of other schools b\ Xaiyfu ikas. 
It was in recognition of the decided superiority of Bengal in Nyaya that stuck uH from the 
farthest corner of India flocked round the much hated fish-eating scholars of Bengal with a 
view to make a thorough study of this branch of philosophy ; as did students of Bengal sit 
at the feet of scholars of other provinces to study Vedanta. Miniauisa and other branches 
of philosophy. 

Commentaries and Sub-commentaries on the Tattmcintamani . 

The most important and extensive works produced by Bengal on Navya-Nyava are the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Tattmcintamani of Gahgefa. Of about twenty 
commentaries on this work not less than about a dozen are by Bengalee-;, and there are about 
twenty sub-commentaries produced by Bengal. The number of minor exegetieal works 
and patrikus is overwhelming, and it is worth noting that all these works were co.noosed 
within the space of about two hundred and fifty years onlv. Some of these works it- least 
are studied not only in Bengal but throughout the whole of India. 

9 A part of this has been published in the Saraswati BhuTan Senes. 
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Therefore in giving an account of the work done by Bengal in the field of Navya-Nyaya 
we should iir. t refer to the commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Tatlvacintamani 
composed by various scholars of Bengal, from time to time, before we describe the more 
important of the independent original works on some topic or other of Nyava. 

The earliest Bengalee scholar to comment on the Tattvacintamani was, perhaps, Vasu- 
deva Silrva bhftuma of Nadia, who flourished in tin* middle of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. If the Pit t i>/t / /.yu m a ii-iiid h t Avurt (Sura wati Bhavan studies-IV, p. 60) is a 
work of his fuller Mahc-Mara. then of course we have the earliest commentator in him. 
Vasudeva was practically the founder of the Navya-Nyaya school of Bengal. He, it is said, 
got by heart the whole of Tattvacintdma ii at his school at Mithila, as it was not allowed to 
be copied by the people of that place for fear of losing its position of supremacy. He copied 
out the whole thing from memory on his return to Bengal. Having possessed a book for 
herself Bengal could now work on it at her pleasure. It was in this way that the centre 
of the culture of Navya-Nyaya was transferred from -Mithila to Bengal. .Mithila is found 
hereafter to have been eclipsed by the scholars of the Bengal school and Navya-Nyaya had 
her full development at the hands of the Bengalees. Vasudeva is traditionally believed to have 
had four pupils who did monumental work in four different spheres. These were : — (1) Raghu- 
natha. whose work in the field of Navya-Nyaya has earned for him an undying fame, 
(2) Raghunandana. whose works in the tick! of Navya snaji still regulate the religious rites 
of orthodox Hindus of Bengal, (3) Krsnananda Agamavagisa, in strict accordance with 
whose work tuntm rites arc performed to this day, (4) Ohaitanya — the great master — who 
was the founder of Neo-Vai.mavism in Bengal. 

The commentary of Vasudeva on the Tutlvnciuldmiji — his only vork on Nyaya — is 
available in fragments. It is called Sdrdculi (Sara.svati Bhavan studies, IV, p. 63). 

After Vasudeva came his pupil Raghunatha Siromani. He must be older than 1602 
a.d., in which year a manuscript of a sub-commentary on a section of his commentary 
on the Tutlvacinlibmu was copied (Vidyablnisaua— Hid. <,f [nd. Logic, p. 465). 

The most famous work of Raghunatha is the TattmcintdmanidldhiU, a very learned 
commentary on the work of Gangesa. It is a critique and a commentary on Gangesa ’s 
work, and as such led to the foundation of almost a separate independent school of Navya- 
Nyaya in Bengal by putting into shade the school of Mithila. Raghunatha occasionally finds 
fault with the accuracy of some of the statements of Gangesa and boldly points them out and 
corrects them. 10 In fact his commentary has the appearance of almost an independent 
work. Only a thorough and critical study of the works of Raghunatha will enable us to 
estimate at their proper value the contributions he made to modern logic of India. But it is 
a pity no such thing seems to have been undertaken as yet. 

The popularity of the works of Raghunatha is attested to by the numerous manuscripts 
which arc found of it in various parts of India. It was in its turn commented on by a good 
many scholars, both Bengalee and non-Bengalee, 

Of Bengalee scholars who commented on his work we may mention the names of Mathura- 
natha Tarkavagisa (sixteenth century), Krsnudusa ISarvabkauma (sixteenth century), Bha- 
vananda Siddi>nntavagisu (sixteeutn cjiiu try), Rnmubiia Ira Sarvabhaumi (seventeenth 
century). Jagadisa Turku la ukara (seventeenth century ), Rudra Nyayavachaspati, Gadadhara 
Bhattacharva (seventeenth century), .Juyarama Nyhyapahchanana (< ighteentii century) and 
Ramarudra Tarkavagisa (eighteenth century). 

l" CL the flaws in the definition of A vayava pointed out by him and the new definition he suggests in 
its place. I am indebted for tiiis reference to Pandit Kalipada Tarkaeharya of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 
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t_>i ' ‘.her commentators on the Tattvac’iitjmun>. t:ie most weil-known names are those 
of Ida ti.urinatlia Tarkavagisa (sixteenth century), Jagadiaa Tarkalankara (seventeenth 
century) and Gadaclhara Bhathicharya (seventeenth century), though the works of all of 
them Jie.e not been found in their entirety. The commentary of Gadadhara seems to be 
the la t c (tut- of a Bengalee to interpret- the celebrated works of Gahge.ha. The fame of 
these scholars does not rest only on their commentaries on the Taltvacintnmnni. They 
had. composed oth°r exogetical works tooonXyiiya, which are better known and more popular, 
and have ben or will be referred to in their pi ope r place -i. Their exegetieal works are 
respectively known by the general names of Ahitluui. -I head is i and Gfuhldhari. These 
three, together with Yastideva and Raghunatha. are the live most important names in 
the hi.'torv of Xavya-Xyaya in Bengal. 


Sub-commentaries on the Tatlvucintdmani. 


Be -id » these, we may also mention the names of the following commentators on 
TuHvuci nh‘ muni : — Haridasa Xyayadahkara Bhattacharya (sixteenth century), Kanada 
Tarkawb i who is traditionally believed to have been a contemporary and fellow 
'tud"iii, of Raghunatha, Bhavananda Niddhantavagisa (who is older than 1593 a.d., 

iii v. !i : '-l] year a manuscript of his C i n td ma n i-dblkiti-t ‘p p :i n i was copied), 11 and 
Raghudc va Xyayalahkara. 

Of ,-u ! -commentaries, the works on the commentary of Raghunatha have already been 
refemd to. It will suffice to note Imre that a good many commentaries on the Tattvacintd- 
) nan i- dl oh < . itself a commentary by Paksadhara MYra of Alithila on the Tnttv'icintumani, 
were composed by many a scholar of Bengal, of which flic commentary of Mathuranatha 
Tarkavagi a is perhaps the earliest and most popular. 


Independent Treatises on Xan/a-Xi/dya. 


As has already been hinted, Bengal produced a large number of original and independent 
treat Res on different sections and topics of Xavya-Xyaya. But it is curious that the fame 
of Bengal rests not so much on these as on the commciitai ie.- of which an account has already 
been given. Xeither are the former, with the exception of a few, quit - so popular as the 
i >tter. This is in consonance with the spirit of the M-holar-, of the old tvpe, who preferred 
to be satisfied with the discussion and interpretation of what- was old than to directing their 
attention to any new channel and doing something iivh pmd-ntlv. 

The earliest treatise on the Xavya-Xyaya by a Bengahe is perhaps the Paddrfha-lattva- 
virvpann 1 - of the great Raghunatha. True this work is not as much known as his famous 
commentary on the Tcittvacintdmani but it must be admitted that this is a work of deep 
scholarship and deals with some of the most important theories of Raghunatha, which are 
occasionally found to have been referred to in his celebrated commentary too. This 
w-ork refutes the categories of Yaisesika system and even some of those of the Xvaya 
system, and seeks to establish several new categories like I "ai Ustya. Samhln/utva, praHuo - 
ell re: . etc. 


One of the most important and well-known of these treaties i, the SnhdalaLH-pra’-Uihl 
of dag id Ra Tarkalankara w hich belong -. to Sabdal.hamh of Xavya-Xyaya, and as such deals 
with sabda or word, which is regarded as a source of knowledge by the Nvava school I* 
discusses the imolioitioiw of words and their various modifications as effected bv different 
suffixes, grammatical functions, context, etc. 


il The manuscript is in the ►Sanskrit Sahitva Pari luit. (\ilrufi-i Wnri- >r uu « , 

1 ‘ lihavananfla are generally 

called Bhavanandi. a v 

i*~ Published in the Ubowkhamha Sanskrit Sent**. 
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Next we come to the N yayasiddhantamanjart 13 ^- an i rule pendent, treatise composed bv 
Janakinatha Chuclamani exactly on the plan of the Tattvacinldmnni . Quite well-known 
are also the Tarhlmrta of Jagadisa (ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara. Calcutta), and Bhdsa- 
parichheda of \ isvanatha Nvaya-Panchanatia. Both these are the result of the amalga- 
mation of Nyaya and Vaisesika. The latter is highly popular all over India and has 
got a number of commentaries, both by Bengalees and non-Bengalees. It has been published 
in several editions. 

Besides these works, mention may also lie made of highly technical dissertations on por- 
tions of Tattvacintdmani , or a commentary on it. These are known as Patrihdx. very few of 
which have as yet been published. Of these, the works of Ramasaiikara and Ghandranara- 
yana are quite well-known. 

Vaisesika. 

We get the first trace of the study of Vaisesika in Bengal at a comparatively early period 
— the eleventh century — when fSridhara composed his Synya-kandalV *- — a commentarv on 
the Pra&asta-pdda-bhasya. Sridhara gives an account of his family, time and localitv at the 
end of his work. It is highly popular and there arc several commentaries on it. But curi- 
ously enough we get no trace of any study of Vaisesika for about four subsequent centuries. 
It began to be studied anew from after the rise of Navya- Nyaya. Various sub-commentaries 
and treatises on the system came to be composed at this time. It is to be noted that these 
works— which form by far the major portion of the total contribution of Bengal towards 
V aisesika literature was composed at a time when Nyaya and Vaisesika had almost amalga- 
mated and given rise to Navya-Nyaya and there was little demand for Vaisesika as such, if 
not for making the knowledge of Navya-Nyaya thorough. 

E.veyetical i VorLs . 

The famous Nyaya writer, Jagadisa Tarkalahkara (seventeenth century) composed a 
commentary on the Praiasla. -pdla-bhdfyn ent.it (ed t lie SuLii (San-krit Sahitya Paridiat series). 
Unfortunately the whole of Jagadisa 's Silkti has not been found. All available manuscripts 
run up to the discussion of the dravyn category. Besides the work of Sridhara. this is perhaps 
the only other work by a Bengalee directly on Prakuta-puda. 

Of other sub-commentaries reference should be made of those on Vardhamana's com- 
mentary on the KirandvaU of Udayana, which itself is a commentary on the 
Prasasta pada-bhnpj%. Raghunatha Siromani. .Uathuranatha Tarkavagisa and several other 
scholars were authors of such sub-commentaries on the Vaisesika system. 

Ind epe wlc id Trcalidt t> . 

There are very few independent treatises on Vaisesika composed by scholars of Bengal, 
and there is scarcely any that is well-known even in Bengal. Of the few works mention 
may be made of the Bhdsdratna 16 of Kanfula Tarkavagisa, who is believed to have been a 
contemporary of Raghunatha Siromani. But there is another work, which seems to have 
been better known than this. It is the Paddrthnmnn undid (Vidvabhusana — Hist, of, Ind. 
Logic, p. 478) of Jayarama N\ayapanchanana. whose work on Nyaya — the X yd i/a - .S' i ddhAn ta - 
maid — has already been referred to. The Paddrth'uwini i/rild deals with the Vaisesika categories 
and was commented upon by Janardana Vyusa and Daugaksi Bhaskara. 

(To be continued.) 


13 Ed. by (Jaiirinath Shaitri, Benares— V. S. 1941. 

14 Ed. by Vmdbyesvari Prasad D.ivedi, Benares. 

15 This work h bung published m the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Sock-,. 
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THE SAMBHAR INSCRIPTION OF CHALUKYA JAYASIMHA’S TIME. 

By Sahityacharya Pandit BISHESHVVAR NATH REU. 

This inscription was fixed in a well known as Umar Shah-ka-kuan at Sambhar, and was 
first examined by me in 1925. 

Afterwards I requested the Jodhpur State authorities to have the inscription removed 
from the well and sent to the Sardar Museum for completion of its reading, and for its pre- 
servation. It was accordingly taken out of the well and sent to the Museum in 1926. 

The inscription is engraved on two black stone slabs, 1 which were fixed with lime, one 
below the other horizontally. The surface of each slab measures 1 6" X 14J 1 ', which is nearly 
all covered with writing. The inscription contains 28 lines, of which 14 are written on 
the one and the rest on the other slab, which are more weathered and damaged. The first 
two lines are in somewhat bigger characters than the rest. The engraving on both the slabs 
is filled with ckundm. The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and the characters are of 
the Northern type of the twelfth century of the Yikrama era. 

As regards orthography, the letter ? at one place stands for and the dental H for 
the palatal VT. 

Though the date of the inscription is not traceable, yet the following words in lines 13 
and 14 show that it was written in the reign of Jayasimha after the birth of his sons Mahipala, 
Kirtipala and Kumarapala, i.e,., towards the end of the third quarter of the twelfth century of 
the Yikrama era. 

** ( 3| ) fa* [\] 

HWiTSWf: 3lTcrt...... Wcfr 

The special historical importance of the inscription lies in the date given in it for the 
establishment of the Anliilwada kingdom by the iSolanki Mularaja. The year assigned, 
hitherto, for the latter event by V. A. Smith was 961 A.d. (V.S. 1018) ; while Mahamahopadh- 
yaya G. H. Ojha has suggested V.S. 1017 to 1052. But this inscription carries Mfilaiaja 
back to Samvat 998. or a.d. 941 as would appear from the following verse : — 

i| < || 

which means that after the expiry of 90S years from Yikrama Muladeva came as the crest of 
the earth. 

The Gujarat chronicles also assign the same date t j M ularoja. and they further tell us that he 
was the sonof Raji, as is also evident from Mularaja s copper-plate grant of V.S. 1043 (a.d. 987) 

According to V. A. .Smith, Raji was probably one of the many designations of king Mahi- 
pala, who reigned from about a.d. 910 to about 940. Smith also adds that presumably 
Mularaja was his viceroy and, finding an opportunity, became independent. 

It is stated in the Prabandha-cintamani and in the Kumdrapdla-prabandha that the 
marriage of Raja, son of Munjaldeva, king of Kalyan Katak of Kanauj. was performed with 
the sister of the Chaora king Bhuyadadeva, and that Mularaja was the issue of this connec- 
tion. It is also stated that Mularaja, on attaining maturity, killed his maternal uncle and 
usurped his kingdom : but no mention is found of the Solankis having ever ruled over Kanauj. 
No doubt they held sway over Kalyani in the Deccan and they had been feudatories also of 
the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. 

As regards Miilaraja’s death, \ . A. Smith says that he was killed bv the Cliauhan Vi- 
graha-raja 11, but in the P[ ilMrajavija^maMkneya it is stated that Mularaja was only 
defeated and driven towards Kanth-kot (in Kachh; by Vigraha-raja. This fact is also borne 
out by Merutunga's Prabanrlhi-antamam , which further informs us that when the kin» of 
Sapadalaksha attacked Mfilaraja, Barap, the general of king Taiiapa. also attacked him simul- 
taneously, and that Barap was killed in the action. There is mention of Barap in 


1 Rtee Elates 1 and II, opposite. 
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Kirti-kcumudi also. In the Suh it-&aiik1rtan Barap is stated to be a general cf the king of 
Kanauj, but this does not seem to be correct. 

In the Dv yusratja-kdiya king Dvarapa of Lata is stated to have been killed by Chamunda 
Raja, son of Mularaja. 

T he mention of Mfilaraja’s name in the inscription of Rastrakuta Dhaval of V. S. 1053 
(a.d. 997) as a contemporary also goes to show that he was reigning in that year. The Guja- 
rat o hronioles also mention that his death occurred in V. S. 1053. 

Only three copper grants of Mularaja have been found, as follows : — 

1. of V. S. 1030 Bhadrapada mdi 5 (Monday the 24th August 974 a.d.) found at 

Patan (Baroda State). 

2. of V. S. 1043 Magh badi 15 (Sunday the 2nd January 987 a.d.) found at Kadi 

(Baroda State). 

3. of V. S. 1051 Magh sudi 15 (19th January 995 a.d.) found at Baroda. 

The second of these plates speaks of a grant made on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
But according to Kielhom this eclipse had not been visible in India. Kielhorn further adds 
that if the month mentioned in the plate is amunt then there was no eclipse at all, but that if 
the month is purnimdnt then there had been a total eclipse, but it was not visible in India. 

In this plate the king's ram mi is mentioned as Chaulukik, and his and his father's titles 
as Maharajadhiraja. It also adds that Mularaja conquered the Sarasvat maulala by the 
foroe of his own arm. 

Text. 
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Abstract of the Contents. 

This inscription opens v ith an invocation addressed to the goddess Sarasvati and then 
to some other gods (down to verse 4). After that the poet in three verses praises the power- 
ful Chalukya dynasty. From the Sth verse it goes to show that after the expiry of 998 years 
from Yikrama, Raja Muladeva came as crest of the earth in this dynasty, and that his son 
was Chamundaraja. whose son was Vallahharaja. after whom came Durlabharaja. Durlabha- 
raja had a son named TShimadcva. Blumadeva's son was Karnadeva, after whom came Jaya- 
siriiha. Here end.-, the 1 1th verse, beyond which the inscription discloses no historical fact, 
though here and there some names are discernible. The name Sakambhari 2 also appears at 
one place, most probably to denote the site where this inscription had been set up. 

MISCELLANEA. 

Belief in the Magical Properties or the ' enemy tho malevolent powers of a spirit. So 
Couples or Etropevns. universal is this belief that it is shared not only bv 

A District Officer in India in charge of an area , aboriginals who have embraced Christianity, but 
inhabited largely by indigenous, animUt races sends , also by Hindus and Muhammadans who have 
me the following account of a case that came under j settled in the country. The occurrence of a series 
his personal observation, which illustrates the belief j of illnesses, either among human beings or among 
that portions of the body of a European possess j their cattle, usually raises the suspicion that some 
special eiiicacy as ingredients in a magical process. j person is bewitching the victims. The villagers 
C.E.A.W.O., Jt.'Eottor. ' then resort to a witch-doctor, or Sokha , who, alter 
An Englishman resident in a remote part of th e j the performance of certain rites, points out the 
country died. Immediately after his death it is on j witch. The witch, who is by no means always a 
record that attempts were made to persuade his : woman, is usually told to call off the spirit. If 
servants to remove one of the fingers. These ! there is a refusal, or the attempt to comply with tho 

attempts were linMicee^ful. and the body was | request is not obviously successful, the witch is 

buried in consecrated ground. Some weeks later a ■ severely beaten, frequently with fatal results, 
party of Oraons desecrated the grave at night and ! There is a possibility that in the case described, the 
removed the head and both the arms. The culprits. ; intention was to bury the bones in the fields, in 
when brought to just’ce, refused to admit their guilt. order to ensure a good harvest. A belief in the 
and there is therefore no direct proof of their precise , ellkieney of this rite still prevails, and its concomit- 
inetive ; but the statements of those who gave | ant — the human sacrifice — is not unknown. But it 
evidence at tho trial make it clear that the belief is more likely that the Or&ons who dosecrated the 
that the bono ? of Europeans are of special value for grave intended to use the bones for the purpose of 
the purposes of magic is very widely held in that I controlling spirits. Among primitive people it is 
locality. The aboriginal tribes, particularly the j widely believed that the possession of a portion 
Oraons and the Mundas, have a verv lively faith | of a man’s body in some way gives power over his 
in the power of magic. The animist religion which ; spirit. It was doubtless thought that as in life 

they profess inculcates the belief that they are tho European is more powerful and formidable than 

constantly surrounded by spirits, which must hr* ^ the aboriginal, in death his spirit is more potent, 
controlled continuously to ensure prosperity to the , and that the person who, by receiving a portion 
village. A corollary to this belief is tho possibility of liis budy, acquired tho power to direct his spirit, 
that, by suitable rites, a man may direct against his would be in an exceptionally favourable position. 

BOOK-NOTICES. 

History or the Pw.lvvas of Kaxciii, by R. G >pa- Madras University. Since the late Dr. Fleet, in 

l.ax, M.A.; edited by Ra<> Bahadur Profossor S. K. his Dynastb s of the Kanarcse Districts , laid a founda- 

Aiyangar. 8^X 5J in.: pp. xxxiii — 24a: with two ill- : tion for an approximate chronology of the Pallava 
nitrations and a map. L niversity of Madras. 1928. kings on scientific lines, a vast amount of evidence 
l his volume embodies the material of a thesis has been found throwing further light on this, in 

prepa r ed by t he author as a research .student at the many respects, still obscure period of south Indian 

- We learn from history that this Jayasiiiiha was the first Chulukva king who conquered S&mbhar 
(Sdkambhari) from the Chauhans 
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history ; and several scholars have attempted to 
compose a connected account of the dynasty. This 
evidence may be classified under three main heads, 
namely, (1) epigraphical, under which fall the Prakrit 
and the Sanskrit charters and the Sanskrit and 
Tamil records and inscriptions, (2) monumental, 
and (3) literary. Mr. Gopalan reviews in an impar- 
tial spirit the evidence available up to date under 
each of these heads, as well as the many theories 
advanced by different scholars. On the much de- 
bated subject of the origin, whether foreign or indi- 
genous, of tho Pallavas he expresses the view that 
in tho present state of research “ definite conclusions 
on the question seem unattainable.” He emphasises, 
however, two significant facts, namely, that me re- 
cords show that they are different from tho southern 
Tamil rulers, and hailed from the north " as repre- 
sentatives of Aryan or Sanskrit culture ” and that 
in the charters fhoy specifically claim to bo of the 
Bharadvaja gotra. After touching lightly upon the 
previous history of Kaiichipura, he deals at greater 
length with the Pallava kings, dividing them into 
three more or less definite periods — -(I) tho age of 
the kings of the Prakrit charters, c. 200-350 a.d., 
(2) the early Pallavas of the Sanskrit records, 
c. 350-575 A.D., and (3) tho ‘Great Pallavas ’ or the 
‘ Dynasty of Simhavishpu,’ c. 575-900 a.d. ; but, as 
will be apparent from the narrative, these limits are 
somewhat fluid. In fact there are very few dates 
for reigns of these kings that can be fixed with pre- 
cision. While Mr. Copalan is content with giving 
reasons for rejecting tho suggestion of a ‘ Chola inter- 
regnum ’ in the fourth and fifth centuries — the period 
of the Sanskrit charters, tho learned editor in his 
Introduction makos a definite suggestion as to the 
cause of the confusion apparent in this period. Argu- 
ing from the information contained in tho record of 
tho Velvikudi plates, he formulates a theory, which 
he has furthor elaborated in an interesting paper com- 
municated to the 17th Congress of Orientalists held 
at Oxford last year, that these disturbed conditions 
were due to the Kalabhra incursion from the north. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this little 
book is that (Chap. X) which gives a brief survey of 
the information that may be gathered from the 
charters and inscriptions regarding the systems of 
administration and taxation, tho village organization 
and the functions of tho sabhds. a subject in itsolf 
well worth special research and detailed treatment. 
Appendix A contains a useful clironological index of 
Pallava inscriptions. The map is intended only to 
show the distribution of the Pallava cave temples ; 
but a few of the places shown, r.g., Vatapi, Darsi. Tala- 
kad and Kumari. have not been accurately marked 

C. E. A. W. O. 

Man du, the City of Joy, by G. Yazdani, M.A., Di- 
rector of xVrclneology in H.E.H. the Nizam's Domi- 
nions, etc. 7 JX4| in.; pp. xii+131 ; 50 illustrations 
and a map. Oxford University Press, 1929. 

Among the many picturesque old hill fortresses 
of Central India Aland u stands in several respects 
unique. Situated on a levol topped spur that 


projects from the extreme southern flank of the 
Vindhyas, overlooking the sacred Narmada, it 
commands a magnificent view across the broad 
valley of that river to the forest-clad Satpuras 
some thirty to forty miles away to the south. 
Around the top of the hill, about 2,000ft. above sea- 
level, runs a battlemented wall nearly 23 miles in 
circuit, enclosing an area of some 18 square miles, 
a large part of which bears remains of great beauty 
and architectural interest, the careful preservation 
of which we owe largely to the impression which a 
visit to the site made upon the late Lord Curzon and 
in great measure to the enlightened policy of the 
rulers of Dhar. Though not as old a site as Kals “ . 
jara, situated on the northern flank of the Vindhyas 
and looking down upon the Gangetic plains, from 
its commanding situation and natural strength 
and its proximity to a fertile region, it must have 
boon used lor purposes of refugo and defence from 
the earliest times. Wo find no mention of it in the 
I ancient texts, as we do of Kalanjara ; and epigraph; - 
j cai references to the site, which seem3 to have been 
known as Mapdapapura, are rare. It is a remark- 
able fact, as Sir John Malcolm noticed a hundred 
years ago, that while we first hear of the hill tortress 
as subject to tho famous ParamAras of Dhar and 
Malwa (ninth to thirteenth centuries), after some 4i 
centuries of Muhammadan dominion, it again came 
into the possession of members of the same race in tho 
middle of the eighteenth century; and it has remained 
with them ever since. We know little definite about 
Mapilu till we hear of its capture from its Hindu king 
I in 1305 by ‘Ainu’l-mulk, deputed for the purpose by 
‘ Alau’d-din Khalji. Thereafter it appears to have 
been held by successive Muhammadan governors 
i till the disruption of tho Delhi sultanate followin'; 

! Timur’s invasion : hut jm connected history u] 
tho place is available till Dil.iwar Khan assumed 
independence in 1401. Of ils history from this 
time onwards Mr. Yazdani gives a very appropriate 
I survey in Chapter II. Tho outstanding figures «m 
the canvas aro tho bravo and adventurous Hoshomr 
Shah (1403-32), tho warlike Mahmud Klialji (1436-09). 
the philogynist GhiyaSu 'd-din (1469-1500), and 
Baz Bahadur (1555-62), now perhaps most widely 
remembered for his romantic attachment to tho 
l fair and accomplished Rupamati of Sarangpur. 

Baz Bahadur was tho son of Shuja‘ Khan, an officer 
I and relative of tho great Slier Shull, who with lii-, 
keen eye for strategic positions, seized Mapdu and, 
as Jahangir tells us in his Tuzah, took the occasion 
to have the tomb of tho parricide Xajiru ’d-din 
beaten with sticks. Of the Mughal emperors. 
Humayun scaled the walls of the fort in 1534 ; 
Akbar paid it four visits between 1573 and 1001 ; 
Jahangir spent nearly eight months thero in 1017. Sir 
T. Roe being in attendance at his court for the whole 
period; and Sliahjahan visited it twice. No other 
\ indhyan hill -top can claim such a record as this. 

The greater part of the volume (Chapter III) is 
devoted to a detailed description of the numerous 
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structure; — palaces, mosques and tombs — of architec- 
tural importance, v, inch lorm the piincipal attraction 
of tr.e p-aoo. A map, ten plans and thirty-nine 
exoe.Ientiy icp-ccuctd \itws Utustr&te this part of 
the text, which is of sj-ocial merit, each monument 
or gioup of buddings being careiully and clearly 
portrayed, with just sufficient detail to satisfy the 
requiier. er.ts of all ordinary visitors, for whom 
the work is intended and to whom it can be strongly 
recommonded. This volume bears throughout j 
traces of the fascination which this old site and its i 
associations exercised upon the author. We con- 
gratulate the Dhar Durbar on its publication, j 
When a new edition is printed the opportunity j 
should be taken to correct the scale marked upon 
the map, and lectify a very few typographical slip-. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Tibet’s Great Yogi Hh-Ai:kpa. a Biography from the 
Tibetan. being the Jetsun-Kahbum, or Biographical 
History of Jet&un-Milaiepu. according to the late 
Lar a K.»zi Dawa-.Samrlup's English rendering. 
Ediied oy W. Y. Evans- Wentz. Oxford University 
Pre - : Humphrey Milford, 1 9A8 : 16 shillings. 

The spirit in which this book is published can 
be gathered nom a note on the first fly-leaf: “I 
dedicate this Ji oyrap’i y of Milarepa to those 
who uling not to belief based upon books and 
tradition bat who seek knowledge by realiza- 
tion." Its object can be gauged from the opening 
words of the Prefaco : ‘‘ In my Introduction 

and Annotations to the present work, as in those 
to Th Tib' - 0 .il Hmk oj th; D ad, I am attempting 
to convey to the Western World, and so place on 
veconl. i-ciij n aspect. of Higher or Tran-eendeut- 
•il Mahay n.iic Teaching-, whir’n har e been handed 
on to me for that purpose by the Translator, the late 
Lama Iv.vzi Da-v.s-->a iviup, my Tibetan Guru.’’ 

In hi- Ju-rodur-ion. a. id indeed throughout his 
book, Do. Evan-AVc.itz i- inclined to make a super- 
human he-o of M It opa. who flourished in the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. In 
fact ho comrne tees in this strain : “The Biography 
of one of the G.eo.f He lgioas Geniuses of the human 
race." etc. Nevertheless, the historical part of 
the Jji in-Kofiba it beyond doubt, as Dr. Evans- 
Wentz says, '‘may- bo a.-coptod as a faithful account 
ot the saying, aid doings of Jctsun [Milarepa] ; 
with a duo allowa ice for a certa'n amount of 
folklore and popular mythology which has been 
incorporated in it. As a Gospel of the Kargyutpa 
=ect, it is c: o of tho many Sacred Books of the 
I'-U-t ant,, as such, pc:' hay : ai historically accurate 
a, parts of the X Teotznenl, if not more so.” 
In reading tins book, tho student will do well to 
re.ne nbor that St; el Books a-o very many. 

It is then o-:p a nod that thero are three chief 
schools of Buddhist Philosophy in Tibet : the 
Madhya -h ka or f.Iddle May, the M ihamudra 
or tho Groat Symbol, and the Adi-Yoga or Great 
Perfeet.on. Of tho.o throe g'oat schools (p. 4). 
tho adherents of the Mahamudra School are the 


j Kargyutpas, the Followers of the Apostolic Succos- 
I eion (or Followers of the Successive Orders), of 
! which Milarepa is the greatest of the Tibetan 
i Apostles.” In fact Milarepa is the Tibetan Apostlo 
| of Mysticism, and has followers to the present day 
! *n (p. 8) : “ hundreds of Kargyutpa Ascetics, living 
i in bleak solitudes of the Tibetan Himalaya-,,” 
and about Mt. Everest itself. Indeed, in consider- 
ing the Kargyutpas we find ourselves launched on 
a wide sea of mysticism. As Dr. Evans-Wentz 
(pp. 10 ft.) writes : " For comparative explanation 
of their system of mystical insights [if such a torm 
can really mean anything],” we may compare them to 
“ the Christian Gnostics (the Knowing Ones),” who, 
by the way, to all others only thought they knew. 

After going into this comparison Dr. Evans-Wentz 
comes on p. 12, to a remarkable conclusion : “The 
Christian Gnostic seeks Realization ; and, like the 
Kargyutpas, and the Yogis among the Hindus, 
and the Sufis among the Moslems, rejects that 
peculiar form of Occidental intellectualism favoured 
by Church Councils, which leads to the formulation 
of creeds beginning with ‘ I believe ’ and of decrees 
of anathema for disbelieving and holds fast only 
to Realized or Realizable Knowledge. From their 
point of view, the followers of Milarepa are the 
Gnostics (‘ Knowing Ones ’) among Buddhists, a 3 
the followers of Valentinus and Marcion were 
among Christians ; and like all the Christian Gnostics 
they are the ‘ heretical ’ opponents of c very dogma 
or creed intellectually based wholly upon Scriptures 
and Traditions, as Milarepa’s teachings contained 
herein show unmistakably.” 

Irom Milarepa s sect there were inevitably many 
dissenters from of old. but in spite of thorn, p. 29 : 

All Tibetans write in holding Jetsun-Milarepa 

in the highest esteem The Socrates of 

Asia counted the world’s intellectualism, its prizes 
and its pleasures, as naught : his supreme quest 
was for that personal discovery of Truth, which, 
as he teaches us. can be won only by introspection 
and self-analysis, through weighing life’s va'ues 
in the scale of the Bodhi-Illuminated mind,” i.e., 
by Transcendental Mysticism. 

We are next launched not on a sea, but on a veri- 
table ocean of mystical assertion, just as we are in 
every other form of religious belief that is based on 
the mystical. Like every other search after the Mys- 
tery in any part of the world-old or new — it is very 
complicated, very difficult and very self-assertive, 
and, to tho philosophically inclined, of absorbing in- 
terest. Milarepa, too, shows himself — like every other 
independent philosopher— to have been more bound 
by tradition than he or his followers seem to be aware. 

Ia this book the Tibetan thinker is shown to 
j have been as wide in his thought as the Greek, the 
| Roman, the Jew, the Hindu or any other race that 
has raally set to work to think. Milarepa ha 3 also 
been fortunate in the English scholar who has 
put his ideas before the European public. 

R. C- Tejjtt-p. 
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S.P. stands for the Supplement Notes on The Seven Pagodas, pp. 17 — 32. 

A.C. stands for the Supplement, Alexander’s Campaign on the Indian North-West Frontier, pp. 1 — 32. 
A.I. stands for the Supplement. Remarks on The Anrlaman Islanders and Their Country, pp. 1 — 48. 


Abbott, Gen., (on Alexander’s campaign) A.C. 31 & n. 


Abdul Guffore, (Abdu’l-fihaffur) and 

the E. I. 

Co 

94, 116 

Abhai Singh, s. of Ajit Singh 

48, 49, 60 

Abhayadamstra 

. . S.P. 18 

Abhisara 

A.C. on., 14 

Abisares, k. . . . . A.C. 5 & n. 14, 15, 31 

abhva, (meaning of the term) 

. . 101—107 

Abhyavarti, k. 

12 

Aboriginal Inhabitants of The Andaman Islands 

(by Man) 

. . A.I. 40 

‘a Brushal. See Gilgit. 


Achar, (Gujar settlement) 

. . A.C. 26 

Acharo-sar . . 

.. A.C. 19 

Achchhapatala, (meaning of) 

..161 

Achin Head 

.. A.I. 4,5 

Achyuta Raya, date of 

. . 5S 

Act against Monopolies 

191n. 

Adajig, Andaman sub-division . . 

A.I. 19 

Adalat scheme, of Warren Hastings 

.. 217 

Adam’s Bridge 

A.I. 4 

Aden Hinterland, 91 ; inscriptions from. . .. 92 

Aden Historical Society . . 

. . 91 

adhaka, (measure of grain) 

..162 

Adityaprabha, k. of Srikantha . . 

84, 87 

Adivarulia 

. . S.P. 23 

Adi-Yoga, (Great Perfection School 

of Bud- 

dhist philosophy) 

.. 238 

adman, a synonym of gjha 

loon. 

admasad, * one who sits in the house,’ meaning 

the half or priest 

. . 153—158 

Admiralty Court, Fort St. George, 

213, 214, 217 

adultery 

6, 7 

’aDzain-ylih-yc-shas, (geographical 

work on 

Tibet) 

109,112 

Aetas, and the Andamanese 

A.I. 14 

Afghan Frontier, (in the Sair-al-bildd) 

98, 99 

Afghanistan, modern, and Alexander 

A.C. 2 

dgamas, (Jain) 

. . 167, 168 

Ayastya-jdtrd , (meaning of) 

. . 83 

Agaatya-Muni 

. . 83 

Agathodaemon, (and Ptolemy’s maps) 

. . A.I. 12 

Agent, E. I. Co.’s .. 189n., 190, 

191, 212, 217 

Aghoris and tantnc rites 

. . 89 

Aginnatao, (Allegate, Alegada) . . 

.. A.I. 12 

Agui 

2, 77 

Ahada, (old cap. of Mewar) inscrip, from 161, 162 


Alurs, (of Assam) and the gaydanr festival .. 199 
ahl-i-ghaul, ( ahl-i-qaul ). See alhjgole. 

Ahmadabud . . . . . . . . .. 52 

‘Ainu’l-mulk, (capture of lliiidu by) . . . . 237 

air, flying through the, 88, 118, going through the.131 


Ajatasatru, (and New Rajglr) 

176, 177 

Ajit Singh. Maharaja, and William Irvine 47 — 51 

Ajit Singh, death of 

.. 60 

Ajju. (character in Hir and Ranjha) 

.. 186 

Ajmer 

. . 50 

Aka-Bea-da, (extinct tribe) 

A.I. 16 

Aka-Ycre tribe 

A.I. 17 

Akbar, Sultan, (son of Aurangzeb), 50 & n., 52, 237 

Akesines, (Chenab) 

A.C. 32n. 

Aksipil coins. See Chinese coins. 


• Alau’d-din Husain Shah, Sultan, and Orissa, 66, 67 

Alangatha Pillai, (a judge in Madras) 

.. 214 

Albuquerque, Affonso de, and the Quilon Chris- 

tians 

. . 14n. 

alcorana (derivation of word) 

.. 141 

Alexander on his Aornos campaign, A.C. 

25, 27—32 

Alexander's Campaign on The Indian 

North- 

We t Frontier 

A.C. 1—32 

Alexander the Great and the Poison Damsel, 45, 85 • 

legend of, 135 ; and S. Baluchistan 

.. 211 

Aikliidhr. See Al-j\hizr. 


Al-Khizr, Water Saint 

.. 135 

Allata of Mewar, inscrip, of the time of, 

161, 162 

Allingali. See Alangatha Pillai. 


alhjgole, aliqhol (derivation of term) 

.. 141 

a-ma-ci, (Tibetan). See amdtya. 


Amaravati pillar inscrip. 

S.P. 29 

Amar Singh. Rao of Xagaur 

• . 49 

amdtya, ( a-mo-chih , a-ma-ca) Indian title, 110, 

147, 148, 151, 152 

Amb (and Embolima) . . . . A.C. 

16, 17, 31 

Ambar Rai, s. of Kapilendra 

28, 29 

Anibika. (Parvati) . . 

• • 47 

Ambiduna (Skt.). See Embolima. 


amimila, (derivation of) . . 

. . 107 

a-mo-chih, (Chinese). See amdtya. 


amrita, Garuda’s connexion u itli 

134 

amulets 

. . 81 

Amur, c. 

S.P. 27, 30 

Amur Nadu of Amurkottam, 

S.P. 27 

andchdrams, (meaning of) 

.. 38 

Anand Singh of Jodhpur 

.. 60 

Anaijgabhima II, Chodagariga, date of . . 

. . 62 

Anantavarman, Chodagariga, date of 

- . 62 

Ancient Khotan 

108. 109 

Andaban (the Andamans) 

A.I. 12 

Andaman Islands, list of 

A.I. 1 

Andaman Islanders and their count rv, remarks 

on (eontJ. from vol. L1V, p. 94j 

A.I. 1—48 

Andamanese, (characteristics of). . 

A.I. 33 — 35 

Anderson, Major A. R. S., (on Andaman 

econo- 

mic zoologv) 

A.I. 10, 11 

Andhakasura . . . . . . 

S.P. 25 
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Andhras (and the Pallavas of Kanehi) . . S,P. 30 
Angamanain, (the Andamans) A. I. 12 

Angrias and the Marat ha navy . . . . . . 100 s 

Anliilwada Kingdom, (establishment of) .. 231 

Au-hsi. See Kucha, 
animal sacrifice. See sacrifice, animal, 
animals, (man’s transformation into) .. ..131 

animism, 122 ; definition of, 123-124 ; in Burma, 

226 ; among the Andamanese .. A. I. 36 j 

Aniruddha, (gloss on Sdmkhyasutra by) . . 206 

Anjicaimal. See Ernakulam. 

anna (And) (early use of word) .. .. ..Ill 

Annals oj The Early English Settlement in Behar, 
by N. N. Raye, M.A. (book-notice) . . . . 120 

Annual Report of The Mysore Archaeological De- 
partment for the year 1927 by R. Shama Sas- 


try (book-notice) . . . . . . 99 

Annual Report on Southern Epigraphy, 1926- 


1927, by G. Venkoba Rao (book- 

notice) 

80 

antiquities of Khotan 

. . 149, 

150 

Anuradhapura, (and Manavarma) 

. . S.P. 

17 

Anse. See Kucha. 



anusamydna, (note on the term) 

.. 179, 

180 

Ansc. See Kucha. 



Annvartana. (meaning of) 


130 

Aornos, the “rock” of, 219, 220. 

AC. 13, 17; 


(Pirsar), A.C. 17 — 23 ; (Aornis). 

AC. 24—26, 


28 ; (and Avarna) 

A.C. 30, 31 

. 32 

Aornos, co.. A.C. 9: (position of), 

A.C. 10, 12, 


14 ; (description of) 

. . A.C. 15 

, 16 

ApabhramAas 


19 

dpananta, (signification of) 


107 

A pkrikes, (Indian chief) . . 

.. AC. 

32 

Apoiigmd, (Garo deity) 


122 

Appar, (hymnist) 

..S.P. 21 

2S 

apprentices, (E. I. Co.’s) .. 

. . 183— 

190 

Arabs, (gods of the) 


91 

Arakan, and the Andamans 

. . C.I. 

11 ! 

Arakan Yoma Range, (Burma) , . 

A.I. 4, 5,9 

10 

Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, \ 

ol. I, 1542— 


1614, by the Revd. Henry Heras 

. S.J. (book- 

i 

notice) 


58 1 


archaeological finds, in Rajshdhi district . . 39 

Archeological explorations in Waziristan and 
Northern Baluchistan, note on .. 54-56 \ 

archaeology, Khotanese . . . . . . . . 108 j 

architecture, the ChAlukyan .. .. ..119 

Arcot District. S.. captured bj 1 Su|uva Xara- 
simha . . . . . . . . . . . . 29 

Ardhamagadhi .. .. .. .. ..19 

Aristobulos, (with Alexander the Great), A.C. 

3u. 31 

Aristotle (and the Poison 1 ' uusol) .. 45.85 j 

Arj una’s penance .. S.p. is -22n., 25 i 

Arjuna ratha .. .. .. .. S.P. 18 i 

Arlington, Lord .. .. . ( y ( J 

army, the Marathi! . . . . . . . . le-o 

Aroras (second) marriage customs of the . . 78n. 
Arrian, (on Alexander’s campaign on the X. U\ 

Frontier), A.C. 4, 5, 8. 9, 10, 12 — 17, 22 32 

Arsakes (chief of Urasa) . . . . . . A.C. 14 & n. 

art, (work) in Turkestan 149 


artnasastra ot tvautilya (date ot) . . 99, 199. 200 

artillery, early use of, in India .. .. .. 31 

arts, (Andamanese) .. .. ., A.!. lit 

rlrya, (a measure) . . . . . . . . . . 1 (II 

Aryan, (exact use of the term) .. .. 18,19 

Aryan languages, (modern), names of relatives 

in 60 

Aryans, in the Kathdsaritsdgara . . .. 41, 44, 89 

(early, in X. Waziristan), 55 ; (Vadukar) ad- 
vance into S. India . . . . S.P. 30, 31 

Aryoto, (Andaman tribe) .. A. I. 18. 19, 34 

Asad Khan, Wazir .. .. .. 74, 96, 115 

Asa Singh (compiler of Hir and Rdnjha), 181, 

183, 185—187 

ascetics, Jain . . . . . . . . . 197 

Asgram (and Asigramma) . . . . A.C. 16n. 

Asia, C., Chinese supremacy in, 147; W., 
miracles of dividing of the waters in ..118 
Asigramma (and Embolima, position of), A.C. 16n. 
Asiknl, (Skt.) Chenab . . . . . . A.C. 30n 

Asmaka, (and Assakenoi) . . . . . . A.C. 4 

Asoka, suggested European, (religious) con- 
quests of ..79, 80; 111; 147; 179, 180 

Asokadatta, in the Kathdsaritsdgara . . 47 

Asokan pillar at Bhuvanesvar, in Ori==a, 
evidence of .. .. .. ojg 

Asongtata, (sacrifice) .. .. .. joj 

Aspasioi. tribe . . . . . . A.C. 3, 9 •'() 

Assagetes, (Indian Chief) .. .. AC 13 

Assakenoi, the, and Alexander the Creat, 219; 

A.C. 3, 4, 12, 13, 15, 30 — 32 

Assakenos A.C. 4> 31 

Asuras . . . . , . . . j 0 

Asvaghosa (Buddha-rariia) on Siddharthn 177 

Atapura inscrip, of Sakti-kumfira .. . . 1C1 

‘ Athan ’, C’hera title . . . . . . 33 

Atharva I eda, and the practice of magic . 75 

Athenatus (on Alexander's campaign) . .A.C. 30 & n. 
Atiranachanrla. (Pal lava surname), S.P. 19; cave 
of S.P. 26 

Atraan 1 & n. 3 — 5n. 

atonement, the . . . . 

Atyantakama. gee Rajasimha. 

Atyantakama Pa Have 3 vara, (Dharmaraja ratha), 

S.P. 21 

Aurangzeb, date of, 47, 50, 51; 59; 120; the 
mission of George Weldon and Abraham No- 
varro to the Court of . . , . 69 74, 93 97 > 

115—118 

Austin Strait . . . . . , A I 6 

Austric (family of) languages .. .. ..18 

Avarua, (and C>}a) .. .. ..A.C. 29 30 

avayava, (Raghunatha Siromani's definition of) 231 n. 
Av ijita-siriiha, k. of Khotan, 111 ; (Vijayasim- 

,ia) 147 

Aya. Sco Azes. 

Aj ilisa. See Azili.--.es. 

Ayudha-purusas . . . . . . . , g p 26 

Ayyan, k. of Veiiad and the Quilon (Tarisa) 
Church plates . . . . . . . . . , 14 

‘Azam Shah, prince . . . . . . . . 73 

Azes, k. coins of . . . . . . . . A.C. 6 , 7 
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‘A-zha (Hazo) tribe of Lob-uor 
Azilises, k., coins of 


.. 152 
A.C. 7, 8 


Baboo Dana, (“ Mr. Wiseman ") opposes In- 
dian script reform (about 1832) .. 192 — 191 

Baboo Hast Hathi, (“ Mr. Mad Elephant ”) ad- 
vocate of Indian script reform (about 1832), 

192—194 

Baccherus, Johannes, the Reports of . . . . 120 

Baetria, (and the Yiiehchih) . . 109 ; A.C. 2 

Bada-jena, Ofiya title . . . . . . . . 65 

badi. See eudd. 

Badru'd-din Auliya of Chittagong . . . . 135 

Bahadur Shah, (Irvine on) .. .. 47; 192 

Balunanis, the, and Orissa . . 28, 29, 32, 62 

Baira, See Bir. 

B4jaur, A.C. 2, 3 ; (co. of the Aspasioi and the 
Gouraioi) . . . . . , . . . , A. C. 9 

Bajira, Bayira. See Bir. 

Bakhahdli Manuscript The, A Study in Medieval 
Mathematics, by G. R. Kaye (book-notice) . . 140 
Bakht Singh, s. of Ajit Singh . . . . 48, 49 

Balar&ma . . . . . . . . . . . . 39 

Balasore (derivation of name) .. ..141 

Balawa, tribe . . A. I. 1, 16, 17, 19—21, 23, 24 

Bali S.P. 24 

Baiiamkoijda, (capture of) . . . . 65, 67 & n- 

Balti (tribe) and the Kushapas . . . . . . 110 

Baltistan (and the title amdtya ), 110 ; (suggested 
script of), 112 ; (conquered by Tibet) . . 150 

Baluchistan, Northern (and Waziristan), noto on 
archaeological explorations in . . . . 54 — 56 

Baluchistan, Southern, note on archaeological 
explorations in .. .. .. ..211 

Balu-mkhar, in Ladakh, glass beads from . . 149 
bandar, (at Surat) . . . . . . 95 A n. 

Bangarh inscrip, (and the study of Mimamsu) . . 202 
Bannerjee, Prof. S. N., (editor), The Empire oj 
The Great Mogol . . . . . . 20 


Bantan, factory .. .. .. .. 18S, 189 

Banteai Chmar, (Buddhist c.) . . . . 79 

Barandu, riv. .. .. .. A.C. 18, 31, 32 

Barap, general . . . . . . . . 234, 235 

Baratang, isl. .. .. .. A.I. 6, 21, 23 

barbarians, (Indians) and Alexander, A.C. 25, 26, 

28, 31 

Barbosa, on the Jlavas, 14n. ; on Mappila . . 10 

Cari-kot, vil. in Swat . . . . . . A.C. 5 

Barli, vil. (Ajmer District), inscrip, from .. 229 
Baroon. See Bocherus. 

Barren isl A.I. 1, 4, 5, 10, 37 

Bar-sar, (height) .. .. A.C. 20, 21, 26—28 

Bassein, (embassy at) .- •• .. 72,74 

bathing, significance of .. .. .. 81,82 

batta, (meanings of word). . . . . . . . 142 


. . 10 
A.C. 5 
.. 229 


. . A.I. 1, 4, 5, 10, 37 
A.C. 20, 21, 26-28 


Bay of Bengal, E. I. Co.’s stations on the 

To 

B.iz Bahadur, (and Mandu). . 


237 

Bazira ..219; A.C. 5, 8; (Bir), 

, A.C. 9, 10, 

12 

Bea, tribe .. ..A.I. 1, 16, 17, 

19—21, 23, 

27 

heads, (glass) from Balu-mkhar . . 


149 

Beduins 


91 

Beira, (Bir). . 

. . A.C. 9, 

, 10 

Belle 

- . A.I. 

48 

Benares, (and Vatsa) 

41, 42, 44, 

46 

Bengal, the power of magic in, 75— 

00 

f 

t—H 

00 

00 



and the E. I. Co., 94, 95, 116, 117, 189 ,- contri- 
bution of, to philosophical literature in Sans- 
krit. See literature philosophical. 

Bengali (instead of English, in India) . . 192, 193 

Bengalis, (and the romanising of Indian scripts) 192 
Benjamin . . . . . . . . . . 71n. 

Bergaigne (on abhva) 101, 102, 104; (on 

admasad) . . . . - - . . . . . . 153 

beri beri (possible early reference to) . . . . 142 

Best, Capt., (treaty with the Mughals) . . . . 188 

betel (early references to) . . . . . . 142 

Bhadra, Vidyadhari . . . . . . 43, 47 

Bhagavafhjita, English translations of the, 40 ; 

and magic . . . . . . . . . . 78 

Bhagiratha . . . . . . . . S.P. 20 

Bhaktimdnja , Indian . . . . . . . . 67 

Bhapdari Raghunath of Jodhpur . . . , 49 

Bharadvaja. gotra of the Pallavas of Kanchi . . 237 

Bharavi . . . . . . . . . . S.P. 22 

Bharuka. See Poh-lu-ka. 

Bhdsd-Pariccheda (of Visvanatha Ny&ya Pan- 
chanana) . . . . . . . . . . 233 

Bhdsdratna (of Kai.mda Tarkavagisa) . . , . 233 

Bhaskara Ravis (Parkara Iravi Varmars) sug- 
gested date of the) .. .. .. 15n., 16n. 

Bhaskara Ravi Varman (Jewish Cochin plate 
of), 15n.; and date of ■. . . . . . 21 — 27 

Bhatta Bhavadeva ( Tautatitamata-tilaka of) 202 
Bhattekapatra grant of Dharasena II of Va(a- 

bhi - • • • • • • • • • • • 99 

Bhavadeva Bhatta (and the Advaita system) . . 203 

Bheels (mentioned in Akbar-numa) . . . . 142 

bheesty (bihishli) mentioned by Badaoni) . . 142 

Bhilot Mata temple, Ajmer district, inscrip, in. 229 
Bhimadeva. Chalukya . . . . . . . . 236 

Bhima ratha .. •• . . S.P. 18, 19 

Bhimraja, (commander of Rajamahendri), 30, 31 
Bhojamandapa, Jagannatha . . . . . . 62 

Blirgu (with Visnu) . . . . . . S.P. 26 

Bhudevi (the Earth) .. •• S.P, 26 

Bhujabalaraya, k. . . - . • • 63 

Bhumidevl . . • • • • • • S.P. 23 

Bhum Sttdhu, (contemporary of Nand Rishi) . . 196 
bhari (grey buffalo) ' . • • ■ • ■ 183 184 

bfdita, {yak-.fi}, 101 ; (pramatha), 102 ; meaning 

of ’ 128 

Bhutattalvar (and Mallai) .. ..S.P. 18,28 

Bhuvancsvar, in Orissa, evidence of an A^okan 

pillar at .. .. •• •• ..218 

Bhuvaritha . . - - * - • • S.P. 23 

Bible (The Word) . . 128, 129 
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Bidar, (Orissan invasion of), 28 ; and Vijayana- 


gara . . . . . . . . , . . . 64 

Biggs, Sir J,, (first Recorder of Madras) . . 214 
Bihir, early English settlement in . . . . 120 

Bijapur (and Viiavanagara), 64 ; conquered by 
Aurangzeb . . . . . . . . . . 70 

Bimbisara (and Xew Rajgir) . . . . 176, 177 

Bir, Bir . . . . . . . . . . A.C. 9 

birch-bark MSS. from Turke- tan .. .. Ill 


Bir-kot (vil. in Swat) . . . .A.C. 5—10, 13, 2S 

birth (chamber) in the Kathdsaritsarjara , 9, 10, 
supernatural, in the Kathdsaritsdgara . . 42, 77 

black magic. See magic. 

Black Mountains (X. \V. Frontier). . A.C. 14, 17, 19 
Blair, Archibald, (and the Andamans), A.I. 2, 

13, 20, 26 


Blo-bo, conquest of . . . . . . . . 150 

Bloch, Prof. Jules, and Dravidian studies, 34, 35, 37 
blood (of pigs) for fertility .. .. .. 199 

Bocherus, Seg 0 - ; (Dutch representative at the 
court of Aurangzeb) . . . , . . 73, 96, 97 

Boddo. See Buddha. 

Bodhimeghesvara . . . . . . . . S.P. 18 

Bodhisattvas (in Hinduism) . . . . . . 6 

Bodo tribe (suggested affinity with the C.aros) . . 121 

Bohtlingk, Prof., on the meaning of passages in 
the Kdthaka .Upanisad .. ..2n„4n., 5n. 

Bojingiji (Andaman tribes) . . A.I. 4, 17, 18, 30 
BSjigyab tribe .. A.I. 1, 16, 17,20, 21,23 
Bombay, E. I. Co.'s station at, 69 — 74 ; 97, 


bones, (human) as ornaments 
Bonig, Mr. 

Book-keeper, (E. I. Co ’s) 

bordng, (Garo, tree-hut) 

Bori Tahsil, (mound excavations) 

Boweher, Mr. George 
Bower MS., the 

bowlv (bdoli) (reference to by Albiruni). . 
Brahma, (the Demiurge) 

Brahma 

Brahmadatta, k. of Benares 
Brahman 

(as Siva) . , . . . . 44 ; 101, 102 ; 

Brahman- At man . . 

Brahmo-Samaj, (the, founder of) 

Brahmananda Sarasvati, (Gauda Brahmfmanda) 
works by 

Brahmans, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) feeding of 
8, 9, and magic 

Brahmaijs, Xambudiri. See Xambudri 


115, 116 
A.I. 39 
A.I. 47, 48 
189n., 190 
. . 122 
55 

93, 116 
. . Ill 

. . 142 

128—130 
S.P. 24, 26 
41, 42, 44 
In., 3 — 5 


12S 

Jn. 

192 

205 

46 


Brahmans. .. .. .. 

Brahmi inscrips., from Pedavegi, 80 ; on 


Khalatse boulders ., . , . . ..111 

bridegroom (capture of the) . . . . _ _ 127 

Britain, (pre-Christian) and Buddhism . . 79 80 

Briton, wreck of . . . . . , a. I. 13 


Brown, Mr. A. R., on the Andaman Islanders, 

A.I. 1, 14 

Brown, Prof. W. X., Walking on The Water, In- 
dian and Christian Miracles .. .. ..118 

Bruce, John (on history of the E. I. Co.) . . 117 


Buddermokan, 134, (and Badru’d-din Auliva . . 135 
Buddha, (of the Tep Pranam, Angkor), 79 ; and 
Cernunnos, 79 ; statue of, from Prah Khan, 80 ; 
(Boddo) on Kuchina coins. 111 ; sandalwood 
image of, at Peking, 112 : 167 ; (Siddhartha) 


at Bajagrha, 176, 177. Pilgrimage of . . 200 
Buddha Amida, (Western) . . . . . . 80 

Buddha-carita, (on Siddhartha) .. .. ..177 

Buddhaghoga (on Rajagaha) .. .. ..177 

Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain, by Doneld 
A. Mackenzie, (book-not'.cc) . . . . 79 


Buddhism, (under Kanishka), 111, 112; in 
Turkestan, 148, 152; (of Tibet, Xepal and 
Mongolia), 200, ( Asokan) , 200 ; (in Bengal), 

201, 206 ; (introduced into Burma), 225, 226 ; 
(Mahayana), (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 6 ; 
introduced into China . . . . . . . . 148 

Buddhist art of Oandhara, in Ladakh . . Ill, 112 
Buddhist philosophy . . . . . . . . 238 

Buddhist ruins near Mount 11am . . A.C. 10, 11 
Buddhist stupa (Thai plain) inscrip, from . . 56 

Buddhists, (Tibetan), 149 ; (in Burma) .. .. 226 

Budia (?=Bhuttia) vil. in Turkestan .. .. 152 

Bwjarik, (Garo water-deity) .. .. .. 123 

Bulawayo (murder of twins to obtain rain) .. 78 

bull, (the sacred) .. .. .. .. .. 179 

Buner (in Swat) .. A.C. 1, 2, 4, 10, 13, 16, 31 

bungalow (early use of word) . . . . . . 143 

Burgess, (and Arjuna’s Penance) . . S.P. 19 

Burhdn-i-ma'dsir, (on the Bahmani dynasty). 

29—33, 61 

burial (among the Andamanese) . . . . A.I. 39, 40 

burial-grounds, (cemeteries), Muhammadan, near 
Makran sea-coast , 211; near UJegram, A.C. 11 
burials (clialcolithic) in the Zli6b valley, 55 ; 

near Turbat . . . . . . ..211 

Burimar (alp) .. .. A.C. 19, 21, 26, 27 

Burimar-kandao . . . . . . A.C. 22, 28 29 

Burma, collection of sun, (food for monks) in, 

166 ; (races inhabiting), 225 ; M. and S. IV. See 
Ym-mo-na-chou ; X., See Mo-ha-ehan-p’o , 
and the Andamans .. .. .. A.I. 11 

Burmc e (Tibeto-Burman race), 225; (sacrifices 
ofieied by) . . . . . . . . . , 228 

Bu ,-,y, central . . . . . . . . . . 68 


Cadell, Col. T., Y.C A.I. 45, 40 

Crcsaroc.n operation, (in the Kathdsaritsdeiara) 10, 11 
caharres ( kahdrs ) (early use of word) . . . . yj 

caitya, symbol on ancient Indian coins . . °0 

Cajetan. Jesuit, (Founder of De Sf-ncta Providen- 
tia Order) . . . . . . . , 

Calcutta Supreme Court .. .. .. 213 
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Caldwell, on Dravidian languages . . 34, 36 — 38 
calendar of the Epic period . , , . 99 

Calicut . . . . . . . . . . 21 

Camara, port . . . . . . . . S.P. 29 

Cana. See Thomas Cana. 

Canara (reference by Masudi) . . . . . . 144 

Canarese language. . .. .. .. 137 — 139 

cannibalism, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 84 , 87 ; 
ceremonial), 87, 88, 90 ; (in the .Andamans), 

A.I. 15, 16 

carcana (kdr^h&na) early use of word .. .. 144 

Camac, Gen. (defeat of Shah ‘Alam by) . . 120 

Carnellur, (Cranganore) . . . . . . 14 

Car Nicobar, isl. .. .. A. I. 5, 12,44 

Caturvidha-sahgha. See &ri-sahgha. 
caves of S. India, many excavated by Mahendra, 

S.P. 29 

cemeteries, (ancient, in the Zliob valley), 55 ; 

(near Makran sea-coast ), 211. See also burial- 
grounds. 

Census Report (1901) of the Andaman Islands, 
amended extracts from, A. I. 1 — 3, 8, 14 — 27 
ceremonial cannibalism. See cannibalism, 
ceremonial. 

Cernunnos (Celtic g.) and Herne the Hunter, and 
Virupakslia . . . . . . . . 79, 80 

Ceylon . . . • • • • ■ • • S.P. 17 

Chagliarzai, co. . . . . . . . ■ A.C. 31 

Chai-i-tan (Andamanese future jungle world), A. I. 37 
Chaitanya . . . . . . . ■ . . 204, 231 

Chaitanya-Bhagavata, (on Orissa) . . . . 67 

Chakdara, fort . . . . . . . . A.C. 4 

Chakesar .. • . ..A.C. 14 & n., 18, 22, 31 

Chakra varti, Mr. Manmolian. (on Orissan his- 
tory), 29, 67n.; (on Vi jayanngara), 61 ; (on the 
expression “ Bengal Xnvv.lb ”) . . . . G6 

Chakravartti (title) . . . . . . 16n. 

Chdlubjan Architecture nj the Kanarcsc Districts, 
by Henry Cousens (book-notice) .. .. 119 

Chalukyas (and the RAstrakutax), 1 19 ; (and the 
Chauhans) .. .. .. 234, 23Gn. 

Cham updo, goddess (on gambling etiquette) 176 
Chamupdaraja (s. of Mularaja) .. .. 235,236 

Chd na (female honorific, Andamanese) .. A. I. 39 
Chapakya, (and the Poison Damsel) .. ..45 

Chapdika. See Mahisasuramardani. 

Chandimau (in Bihar) archaeological finds in, S.P. 22 
Chandra . . • • ■ • . . S.P. 23, 24 

Chandrabhaga. Sec Chenab. 

Chandragupta the Maury a, 30 : and the Poison 
Damsel . . . . • ■ • • • • 45 

Chandranarayana {palrUcds by) .. .. 233 

Chandrasekhara (T aHvasambodhin i of) .. 203 

Chandrasekharavachaspati ( Dharmadipikd of), 203 
Changh-ko (primeval mother of the Kachins). . 228 
Chang Khien (Chinese envoy to the Yueh-chih), 109 
Chaplains (E. I. Co.’s) . • • • • • 189, 190 

Charbagli vil. (in Upper Swat) A.C. 10, 14, 17 
Charehlik . . . . ■ • • • • • • ■ 152 

Chares of Mytilene (with Alexander) . . A.C. 30 
ChAriar (Andaman tribe) .. A.I. 1, 2, 16, 19, 21 
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Charles II and naval power, 

Co 

Charpentier, Prof. Jarl, St. 

and India 
Charsadda, tn. 

Charters (granted to the E 
Chatham isl. 

chatuhsar (four-stringed garland) 
chaturasitivase (suggested meaning of) . . 

Chaudana Choui. See Tsze-dan- Jo-bo. 

Chauga (ancestral ghosts) . . A.I. 

chaung (Garo, village-hut) 
chausar (chaupar) 
chauth 

ehawbuck (chdbulc) (early use of word) . . 

Chekons (Chovans). See llavas. 

Chenab, riv. . . . . . . A.C. 

Chenganoor, (Churchat) 

Chera Kings, (early) suggested origin of 
Cheraman PerumaJ (Saivite saint) 

Cheraman PerumaJ (donor of the Thomas Cana 
copper plate) . . . . 13 & n., 16, 22 & n. 

clterry-Jouj, (derivation of term) . . , . 144 

chhota hazrec, (derivation of term) . . . . 144 

C'hicacole (capture of) . . . , . . 68 

Chi-chiang-na. See Waziristan N. 

Child, Lady Susanna, w. of Geo. Weldon . . 71n. 
Child, Sir John, 69-74, 93, 94, 96 & n., 116, 117, 213 
Child. Sir Josiah (Chairman, E. I. Co.) . . 70 

child, the miraculous, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 133 
childbirth (death during), 76. See also birth, 
child-marriage (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) . . 8 

chillumchcc (chilamchi) derivation of word) 144 

China (and St. Francis Xavier), 52 ; (and Turkes- 
tan), 112 ; (introduction of Muh.iyana Bud- 
dhism into) . . . . . . . . . . 148 

Chinese, the (and the Yueh-chih, the Hupas and 
the Kush anas), 109, 110 ; second advance of, 


and the E. I. 

191,214,216 
Thomas The Apostle 

40 

. . A.C. 13 
I. Co.), 191,212,213 

A.I. 7 
.. 162 
.. 229 

13, 37 
.. 122 
. . 176 
.. 100 
. . 144 

30n., 32n. 
.. 158 
. . 39 

13n. 


into Turkestan 

Chinese coins. Seo coins, Chinese. 
Chinese (Buddhist) pilgrims 
Chingiz Khan 

Chins, 227 ; (sacrifices offered by the) . 
Chinun Way Shun (Kaehin deity) 
Chirtakwekwe, (X. Sentinel isl.) 
Chittagong (E. I. Co.’s attack on), 70 
ceremonies in) 

Chitari caste (and second marriage) 
Chiton, (Kaehin, forest spirit) . . 

Choi (spirits of disease) . . 

Choja inscrips., Mahabalipuram 
chopper ( chliappar ) (early use of word) 
c hou(dvipa) 

choultry (early uses of word) 

Choultry Court (Fort St. George), 


147—151 

.. 151 
.. 49 

.. 228 
.. 227 
A.I. 43 
(birth 
. . 77 

78n. 
.. 228 
A.I. 37 
S.P. 27 
. . 145 
. . 58 

.. 145 
212, 213, 215 


Choultry Justices .. 189n., 213, 214, 216, 217 

Christ walks on the water, 118 ; 129 ; (Jesus).. 130 
Christianity (taken to the Malavalam co.). 178, 

179 ; (among the Karens), 226, 227, (Xestorian) 

(in Turkestan) . . - . ■ • • . 149 
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Christians (of St. Thomas), called Syrian, 13, 
14n„ (titles of), 16 & n.; (taxes granted to, 
other privileges of), 15, 114, 179; (indigenous, 
of Quilon), 15 & (Thuppayi, Toeppasse), 179; 
(European, and Aurangzeb), 73 ; (of Talakkat, 
legend of), 158 : (Nestorian, and the Karens), : 
Chuchak (m. of Hir) . . . • • • • • 1 

churel (meaning of) 

churl (meaning of). . .. •• 183,1 

Cinque isls. . . .. •• A. I. 6, 10, 12, 19, 

Cintamani-didhiti-tippani (of Bhavananda Sid- 
dhantavagisa) . . . . . • ■ ■ • • ■ 

circle, (the magic) . . • . ■ • 45, 46, 

Clarendon. Lord Chancellor . . . . . . 


cures, (marvellous, in the Kathdmritsdgara ) . . 11 

C'urtius, (on Alexander’s campaign) .. A.C. 1, 

5, 9, 12, 16, 23—25, 28. 32 
Customer (E. I. Co.’s official) . . . . . . 190 

customs (duties, regulations, under the Mu- 

ghals) 93, 94, 116 

cutcha (kctccu) (early use of word) . . . . 145 

Cuttack (Katak) .. .. .. .. 31,32,61 


Clive, Lord (and Shah ‘Alam II) . . . . 68 

clothing (Andamanese female) . . . . A. I. 18 

Cochin Jewish copperplates, 13n., 14n., Ion., 

21—24, 26, 27 

Cocos isls. . . . . . . . . A. I. 4 — 7, 21 

Cocurangon (meaning of) .. .. 13 & n # 

Cocurangon Cananeo (Thomas Cana) . . 13 & n. 

coinage (E. I. Co.’s privilege regarding) . . 116 


coins, (ancient Indian, bearing the caitya sym- 
bol), 20 ; (of ancient Turkestan), 109 ; Kush- 
ana), 109 — 112; (Sino-Kharosthi), 147; (Chi- 
nese, list of, facing p. 148); (found near Bir- 
kot), A.C. 7, 8, (found near Udegram), A. C; 11, 

(one of Theodosius, and the date of Mallai), 

S.P. 29; (of the Pallavas of Kaflchi and the 
Kurambars) . . . . . . . • S.P. 30 

coir , (early mention of) . . . . . • • ■ 145 

Colebrooke (on the Andamans) . . . . A. I. 19, 20 

Collectorate of Madras and Sea Customs (origin 

of) 190 

Condepallyr (Kondapalle . . . . . . 64 

Conjeeveram. See Kaflchi. 

convicts (first sent to Tort Blair) .. A. I. 13 
copper-plate inscrips. See inscriptions, copper- 
plate. 

Corbyn, Mr., (in the Andamans) . . A.C. 27 

Cornwallis, Comm., (in the Andamans) . . A.L 20 
Cornwallis. Lord (and the Andamans) .. A.L 13 
corpses, of Europeans, belief in the magical 
properties of . . . . • • • • - - -36 

cns3id (qrUid) (early use of word) . . . . 145 

Council (of the E. I. Co.) (constitution of). 189, 190 
cot (early uses of word) . . . . . . . . 145 

Court, Gen. (and the location of Aornos) . . 220 
Cousens, Henry Chulukyan Architecture cj The 
Kanarcse Districts . . . . . . . . 119 

cow, (sacredness of the) . . . . . . . . 9 

Cow Protection in India, by Sundara Ram, 
(book-notice) .. .. .. .. ..179 

Cranganore (gifted to Thomas Cana), 14, 16, 
(Christians of) .. .. .. 22, 23n , 178 

Cranny. See Kirdni. 

cremation, (in the Zhob valley, evidence of) . . 55 

Cromwell (Madras charter of) .. .. ..191 

crucifixion (suffering bj ) . . . . . . . . 130 

cuckoo’s flesh (a magic lood) . . . . 75 

chad (meaning o() .. .. .. 91n. 

Cullian. See Kalyan. 


i Dabar-k6t (Thai plain, excavations at) . . 56 

| da Costa, Dona Juliana Dias .. .. .. 40 

1 Dalai Lama, the . . . . . . . . . . 48 

Dalrymple (and the Andamans) . . A.I. 13 

Dalrymple Bank . . . . . . . . A.I. 4 — 6 

Daman (embassy to) . . . . . . 71 — 73 

Damarae (charms used by the) . . . , . . 81 

Danavas and Devas . . . . . . S.P. 24 

dancing (Andamanese) . . . . A.I. 18, 38 — 40 

Danda-Xurdai . . . . . . A.C. 26, 27 

Danes, the (and Alxlu’l-fihaffur) .. ..116 

Daniel, Mr. K. X., (on the Bhaskara Ravis), 15n., 

16n. 

Dantivarman. date of . . . . . . . . 27 

Dardic languages, 19; (phonetic characteristics 

of the) A.C. 9, 12, 30 

Dards, the (of Kohistan) . . . . A.C. 2 

Darel A.C. 18 

Dari (character in Hir and Ranjhd) .. .. 185 

darkness (and the marriage of widows).. 77, 78n. 
Dasaratha . . . . . . , . , _ jog 

Dasyus, the (and Harappa) . . . . . . 13 

Date of Bhaskara Ravi Varman. . . . 21 27 

! dawk (derivation, and early uses, of word) .. 146 
Day, Francis . . . . . . . . . . 189 

Death, (in the K'ithaka fi pani.-ad ), 1 & n. ( 4, 5 ; 

(and lovesickness) (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) . . 136 
death (among the Andamanese) .. .. A.I. 39, 40 

Deccan, the (Maratha power in), 58 ; (and Au- 
rangzeb), 117; (and Malik Kafur) .. ..119 

de Faria, John de Sequira (Port. Capt.-Gen.) . . 72 

de Gama, Manoell Taverres (Gov. of Daman) . . 72 

Delbruck (on the Kdthaka Vpanisad) . . . . 2n. 

ltelhi (capture of) .. .. .. 47 48 

de Mirabeau, M. (and cannibalism) . . . . 88 

demons (and diseases), 81 ; (in the Kathu.saritsd - 

9 ara ) — 88 

De Sancta Providentia, (Religious Order in 
Goa) . . . . . . . . . . . . 52 

de Souia, Dom Philippo (Gov. of Bossein) . . 72 


•b ull (deoti) (use of word by Barni) . . . . 14(3 

Devadasa . . . . . . . . _ 6 7 

il' md<Ht (reference to by Albiriini) .. ..169 

Dev.'manda (m. of Mahnvira) . . . , . . 168 

Devarkonda, battle of . . . . _ _ . . 28 

Devas and Danavas . . . . . . y p 24 

| Devi, temple of 175,176 
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dewaleea (divaliya) derivation of word) . . 169 

Dewally ( divdli ) (early use of term) . . . . 169 

dgra-bcom-pa-d-ge-' adun-'aphel-gyi lun-bstan-pa 
(Sarhghavardhana-vyakarana) Prophecies 
of the Arhat Sariighavardhana . . . . 108 

Dhammapada, MS. of .. .. .. ..Ill 

Dharasena II of Valabhi, Bhattakapatra grant 

of 99 

Dharmapala (Hsuan-tsang’s mention of) . . 148 
Dharmaraja ratha, S.P. 18, 19, 32 ; inscrips., S. P. 21 
Dhaval, Rastrakuta k., inscrip, of . . . . 235 


Dutch, the (and Venkata II), 59 ; (and English 

in India, rivalry between), 69, 70, 73 ; 94 97, 

189 ; as a naval power . . . . , . 118 1 9 0 

Dvarapa, k. of Lata 

dvipa (and chou) . . . . , . _ _ gg 

Dyrta (unidentified), (Alexander at) . AC 31 


dhurna (dhama) (mentioned by Idrisi) . . . . 169 

Diamper, Synod of .. .. .. 14n. ; 

dice (played by women) .. .. .. .. 176 

Digambara and .‘Wetambara sects. See Svetam- 
bara. 

Digary. See Udayagiri. 

Dik-i-raichene (Coco isls.) .. .. A. I. 21n. 

Dillii. See Delhi. 

Dina-natha (author of Sri-Krsnnavatara-Lila). . 99 

dindra (in the Bakhshdli MS. . . . . . . 140 

Dipdima . . . . . . . . . . 29 

Diodorus (and Alexander’s campaign), A.C. 16, 

23—26, 32 

Dir A.C. 2 

Directors, Court of (E. I. Co.), 188 — 191, 212, 

213, 215, 217, 218 ' 

diseases (and magic), 81, 83 ; (and evil spirits), 

124, 125 ; (contagious) (among the Anda- 
manese), A. I. 2, 3 ; (common to the Andaman- 
ese) A.C. 31, 32 

Divali festival (gambling at the) 176. See also 
Dewally. 

Divinity (attitude of the Kachins toward) . . 227 
divinity of horses, (in the Kathd-mritsagara) . . 43 

Divinities,- invisibility of, (in the Kathdmrit- 

sdgara) . . . . . . . . . . 44 

divorce (among the Andamanese) .. A. I. 39 

Djawa (May to Nov. 1928) (book-notice) .. 179 
Do Couto, Diogo (and the Thomas Cana plates). 13m 
Dod'la Basappa temple (Dam ba[) .. ..119 

Domoko, (Tibetan documents found at) .. 152 

doii-tse coins . . . . . . . . . . 152 

doombur (Pers. duniba), a kind of sheep, (re- 
ferred to in Ain-i- Akbari) .. .. ..170 

Draband, archaeological finds at . . 54 

dramma (coin) in the Bakhshdli MS. 140, 161, 162 j 

Draupadi . . . . . . . . . . 6 

Draupadi ratha .. .. .. .. S.P. 18 

Dravidian, plosives in, 34 — 38 ; notes on, 137 — 139 
Dra vidian architecture and the Chiilukyan .. 119 
dreams (among savage peoples and others), 124 ; 

(in the Kathasaritsagara) .. . . ..136 

Dru-gu tribe (and Turkestan) .. 148,151 


Eardley-YVilmot, Sir Saint-Hill (on the Kachin 
forest shrine) . . . . . . _ ooy 

earthenware, (decorated) (fragments found in 
Baluchistan), 54, 55. See also pottery- 
earthquakes (in Assam and the Andamans), A.I. 10 
E. I. Co. (and Sir YVm. Norris), 52 ; (and the 
Northern Sarkdrs), 68 ,- (and Aurangzeb), 69— 

74, 93, 91; 117, 118; 191 & n.; charters of 
191, 212, 213 ; and the Andamans . . ^ j ] 3 

East Indies, (trade privileges with the). . . . 191 

Ebui tribe . . . . . . , , A I 43 

Ecbolima (and Alexander) . . . . A.C. 32 

eclipses (and RAhu) .. .. _ ..137 

Ecole Framjaise d’Extreme-Orient (and The 

Musee Guimet) . . . . . . _ gQ 

Edessa (and St. Thomas) .. .. 113,114 

Edgerton (on Yoga) 5n 

Edicts (the term anusainyana in the) . . 179, 180 

Edur. See Idar. 

eirug-saung-nat (home-guardian) . . . . 227 

Ekadhiramafigalam, vil. . . . . , . s.p. 27n. 

Ekudi tribe . . . . . . a. I. 41 44 

i Elijah (Elias). See Mehtar Ilyas. 

Elil Malai, X. of Cannanore . . . . S.P. 31 

Elizabeth, q. (Charters granted to the E. I. Co. 

b J) 191 

Eluia (excavations at, by the RAstrakutas) .. 119 

Embolima, A.C. 16, (and Amb), A.C. 17, (and 
Ecbolima) . A.C 32 

Emily, wreck of . , . . . . A.C. 13 

encampments, (Andamanese) . . . . A.I. 35 

Endere (Tibetan documents found at) . . 152 

English, the (and Delhi), 47, (and Venkata II, 

59; (and the Mughals), 71—74, 93—96, 116, 

117 : (at war with France),118, 120 (and the 
Burmese races) . . . . . . . . . . 225 

English (to lie used instead of Bengali) .. 192 

Entry isl A.I. 10 

Ephthalites, the (and Turkestan) .. .. 148 

Erem-chauga (evil forest spirit) . . .. A.I. 37 

Eramtaga tribe A.I. 18,19,34 

Erix. See Aphrikes. 


duhkha and sukha (meaning ‘ unrest ’ and Emakulam (Carmelite Church at) .. ..178 

‘ rest ’) 3n - i Europe (and the use of poison in war), 45 ; (and 

Durga .. .. .. .. .. S.P. 25 ^ the Poison Damsel) .. .. .. ..45 

Durga, (on admuxad) .. 153 Europeans (belief in the magical properties of 

Dnrgadas (and Ajit Singh) .. ., . . 51n. the corpses of) .. .. 935 

Durlabliar.Yja, Chfdukya 236 E vans -YY’entz, \Y\ Y., Tibet's Great Yogi, Mila. 

Dusserah (dasahard) (mentioned by Shatira- repa . . >> 3 g 

st&ni) ,. .. - . .. .. .. 1 ^ 0 ! evil eye, the (and diseases) . . . . . . 81 
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evil spirits, 75, 76, 86 ; (and disease), 124, 125 ; 


(in Burma), 226 

A.I. 36 

exorcism (among the Burmese) . . 

. . 228 

eyebrows, (meeting) 

. . 88 

Eyilpattinam 

. . S. P. 30 


Factors (E. I. Co.'s) .. .. .. 188 — 160 

Fa-Hsien (on Buddhist life in Turkestan), 148 ; 

219, 220, A.C. 18 ; (on Xew Rajagrha) .. 177 
Jarman (‘ phirmaund ’) granted to the E. I. Co., 

72n., 74, 93, 115, 116 
Farrukh-siyar (dethronement of) . . 48 — 51 

fatal bride, the . . . . . . . . 89 

fauna (of the Andamans) . . . . A.I. 10 

Federici, Cesare de (on Vijayanagara) . . . . 59 

feeding of Brahmans . . . . . . . . 8, 9 

females, (limitations of) . . . . . . 82 

Fergusson, (on Arjuna’s penance) . . S.P. 19 
fire (among the Andamanese) . . A.I. 35, 37 
fire sacrifice (in the Kathasaritsd/jara) .. 133.134 

Firishta (on Orissa) . . . . 28 — 32 ; 61, 67n. 

fish-eyes (and eye disease) . . , . 83 & n. 

flora (of the Andamans) . . A.I. 1 1 

Flower, Sir W. (and the Andamanese) .. A.I. 14 

“ flower-names ” (Andamanese) . . A.I. 39 

flying through the air . . . . . . 88, 1 1 8 

France (and England, at war) 118 

Franciscans (flranciscan) (Friars) . . . . 52 

French, the (and the English, in India), 68, 

69, 70, 73, 94, 97, 118 

folklore (folk-tale-) (in the Kathihari tmga ra ) . 

41,44—45 

food (Andamanese) .. .. A.I. 18. 3u 

foods (which are taboo) . . . . . . 82 

Forbes, Mr. (and the House of Jodhpur) .. 60 ; 

forest spirits (tree spirits). See spirits. 

Fort St. George 95, 115, 117 

Fort St. George, early development of the gov- 
ernment of the Presidency of, 188 — 191,212 — 218 i 
Fort Sandeman (ancient mounds near) . . 55 

Foster, Sir Wm. (and the Dutch records of In- 
dian history) . . . . . . . . . . 120 1 

Foxcroft, Mr. George .. .. 190,212,217 j 

Fu-tu-sin, k. See Vijayasimha. 


Galathea . . . . . . . . . . A.I. 1 1 

Gfilava . . . . . . . . . . 46 

Gama, Vasco da (in Calicut) .. .. .. 178 

gambling (in the East) .. .. ..8,175, 176 

rjanda (reference to, by Albiruni) . . ..170 

1 Gandhara, (Buddhist art in) . . . . Ill, 112 

. Gandhara . . . . . . . . . . A.C. 1 

i Gandharva (form of marriage) . . . . 7, 8, 10 

Ganesa ratha . . . . . . S.P. 19, 21, 23, 24 

Gahgdsagara Ganga (in Kashmir) conquered by 
Tibet . . . . . . . . . . . . 150 

Ganges, the (and Arjuna’s penance) S.P. 20, 21 
Gahgeia of Mithila ( Tattvacint&niani of), 202, 

230 — 232 ; (and Navya-Xydya) . . . . 206 

Ganjam (captured by the Qutb Shahis) .. 68 

gaokarana. See White Haoma. 

aarbhdpahdra (removal from the womb) . . 168 

Garo ethnology, materials for the study of, 121 — 127 

Garos, the 121—127 

Garufia (on coins), 20; (connexion with the nec- 
tar of immortality), 134 ; .. S.P. 24,26 

Gauda Brahmananda. Sec Brahmananda 
Sarasvati. 

Gnudapada (Karikas of) . , . . . . . . 203 

Gauda Purpananda Kavi -Chakra varti (Taliva- 
muktdvalt Mdydvdda-saladusani of) .. .. 204 

Gauri. See Uma. 

Gautama (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) . . . . 2, 3 

gaydaijr festival in Sliahabad, Bihar . . . . 199 

Gayer, Sir John .. .. .. .. ..115 

gazat (gazak) (used by Jahangir). . .. ..170 

Gedrosia (province) (modern Kalat State) .. 211 

Geldner. Prof., on the meaning of passages in 
the Kdlhaka Cpanhad), ln.,3n.. In., 5n.; (on 
ablivn), 101, 102, 104 —107 ; on admaiud), 153, 

156, 157 ; (on ukhw-chid ) . . . . . . 163 

geography, of the Andamans . . A.I. 3—7 
geology of the Andamans . . A.I. 9 — 12 

Gcorgee, Mr. (adviser to the Governor of Surat) 73 
Gerini, (and the Andamans) .. .. A.I. ]2 

('car dynasty of Ladakh . . . . . . 152 

Gi 'itn Uomnnorum (on the Poison Damsel) .. 45 

ghatika-pnla (meaning of) .. .. .. 162 

flhazi. the (Mustafa Kamal Pasha) .. ..192 

glii (as tax) .. .. .. .. .. 159 

Qhiyfisu’d-din Jalftl Shfih of Bengal (and Orissa), 

66, (and Mf.ndu) 237 

Ghorband .. .. A.C. 13, 14, 17, 18, 22 

ghosts (belief in) . . . . . . . . 75 — 77 

ghost -theory (of Herbert Spencer) .. .. 123 


Gilgit (conquered by Tibet) .. .. .. 150 

Gilgiti Sliina language .. .. .. ..20 

gingall, {, jinjall, jin jail) (suggested derivation of 


gaidar. See gaydaijr. 

Gajapatis of Orissa, (conquests of) 63, and Vija- 

64, 66, 68 


term) . . . . . . . . . . . . 171 

Giribbaja, Giribhaja (Rajagrha) .. ..177 

Girivraja (two towns of the name m ancient 

India) 177 

Glah-rn (Tilietan name for Go.-ringu) .. .. 152 

Gnostics, (Christian) (and the Kargy fit; a.) .. 238 

Goa, 52 ; (horse trade of). . .. .. 59 


r 
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God, (Kachin conception of), 227 

; (Anda- 


manese) . . 

. . A.I. 

37 

Godavari-Krspa Doab (history of) 

. . 62, 63, 

67 

godown (early use of word) 


171 

Godwin- Austen (in the Andamans) 

A.I. 11 

, 27 

Gdkulam 

. . S.P. 

25 


Golconda (and Orissa), 67 & n., 68: (conquered 
by Aurangzeb), 70 ; (E. I. Co.’s privileges in), 115 
gold (E. I. Co.’s importation of) . . !)3, 94 

Goldosborough, Sir Jolm .. .. .. 118 , 

“ golden mountain ” (of Udayadityavarman II) 
suggested identification of .. .. .. 79 

Goloubew, Mr. Victor (on Arjuna’s penance), S.P. 19 
gomashtah ( gumashta ) early use of word . . 171 1 
Oomati. See Gumal. 

Gopalan, R. History oj The Pallavas of Kdilclii, 236 
Gorakhnath (and Ranjlia) . . . . . . 185 

gorregorri (guriguri) (mentioned by Manucci) .. 171 

Goring 4 (MS. of The Dhammapada from), 

111, 148, 149, 152 ; 

gosthikas (meaning of) .. .. .. 161,162 

Gotama. (Nyaya philosophy of) . . 206, 230 

Gouraioi, the .. .. .. . . A.C. 9 

Govardhana hill . . . . . • . . S.P. 22 

Govardhana Kr?na (legend of) . . . . S.P. 25 

Governor of Fort St. George, (first) .. 191,212 

Govinda Diksita, (statue of) 80 

Govinda Vidyadhara, (usurper) 68 

Graeco-Buddhist sculpture (finds near Ude- 
gram) .. .. •• •• A.C. 11 

grant, of Saka Samvat 1412 .. .. .. 33n. 

grant (copper plate) (of Mularuja) . . 234, 235 

Grassia ( ganddsiyd ) (mention of, by Wm, Fitch), 171 
C.rassman, (on the Kdthaka Upanisad), 2n.; (on 
abhva) .. .. .. .. .. 101,106 

Gfddhrakuta hill (Rajagrha) .. .. .. 176 

Grierson, Sir George 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. I .. 17 

£ri- Krsndvatdradild (Kashmiri version) tran- 
slated and transcribed in Roman character .. 99 
Linguistic Sumy of India, vol. I, pt. II. Com- 
parative Vocabulary . . . • . . 160 

Grierson, Sir George, and Barnett, Dr. Lionel, 

The Wise Sayings of Laila . . .. ..194 

Great Case of Monopolies .. .. 191n. 

Great Nicobar . . . . • . • • A. I. 12 

Griinwedel, (and Tibetan documents) .. .. 108 

guardian spirits . . . . . . ■ • • • 227 

gubber (meaning of word).. .. .. .. 171 

Guchhe (Kucha) . . . . . . . • . . 112 

Gulianandin, vihdra of . . . . . . . . 39 

Gujarat . . . . . . . . . . 50 

Gujars A.C. 20, 21, 26, 29 

Gumal, riv. .. .. •• ..54 

Gunahghar . . . . • • A.C. 26n. 

Gunderstrup Bowl (discovery of the) . . 79, 80 

Gundert, (on plosives, in Malayalam) . . . . 37 

OuA-sron adu-rje, k. of Tibet .. .. .. 150 

Guntur (and Orissa) . . . . . . 62 

gup (gap) (early use of word) .. .. .. 172 

Gupta, Dumodar, (on women gamblers) .. 176 


( lupta character, (ancient type of) in Khotan . . Ill 
Gupta inscription at Khalatse .. .. ..150 

Gupta-Valabhi era (initial year of) . . 99 

Guraios, riv. See Panjkora. 

gureebpurwar ( gharib-parwar ) (meaning of term), 172 
Gureicdld. See Wangdld. 


habits (and customs of the Andaman. 

ese) . . . . . . . . A. I. 35 — 40 

Haidar ‘All (conquests of) . . . . 59 

hair-dressing (among the Andamanese). . A. I. 18 
Halayudha (Mhnuigsasarvasva of) . . . . 202 

Handuman (Malay) (the Andamanese) A.I. 12,13 
Hanguya coins. See coins, Chinese. 

Hanuman. See Handuman. 

Harappa, (the Vedic Hariyupia) . . . . 12 

harbours (in the Andamans) . . . . A.I. 6 

Harinegameshi, g. . . . . . . . . 168 

Hariyadevi, w. of Allata of Mewar . . . . 161 

Hariyupia, (and Harappa) . . . . . . 12 

“ harmony of the spheres ” (Rosicrucian 

theory) 129n. 

Hattadatha II, date of . . . . . . S.P. 17 

Haug (on admasad) . . . . .. ..153 

Haza (’A-zlia) .. .. .. .. .. 152 

Hazara A.C. 14, 16 

Hazara-Ramasvami temple (Vijayanagara) 
inscrip, in . . . . . . , . . . 64 

head, sacredness of the . . . . . . 84 & n. 

head hunting (in Burma) . . . . . . 227 

heavenly bodies, (worshipped by the Garos), 

123, 124 (and the Kachin chiefs), 227, 228, 

(and the Andamanese) . . . . A.I. 37 

Heifer. Dr., (murder of) .. .. .. A.I. 13 

Henry, Prof., and the Kdthaka Upanisad .. 2n. 

: Hephaistion (with Alexander) . . A.C. 13, 32 

Herakles (and the ‘rock ’ of Aornos) A.C. 15, 23 

Heras, The Revd. Henry, S.J. The Aravidu Dy. 

nasty of Vijayanagara . . . . . . . . 58 

Herne, the Hunter . . . . . . . . 79 

Hertel (on Kubjaka) .. .. .. 164n., 165 

Hibbins, Barker, (envoy to Daman) . . 71, 96 

Higginson, Nath., (first mayor of Madras) . . 214 
High Court (established) .. .. .. 214n., 217 

Hill, Prof., (and the Kdthaka Upanisad) .. 4 n . 
Hillebrandt (on admasad), 153, (on ukhacchid).. 163 
hills (in the Andamans) .. .. .. A.I. 6 

Hill Tippera. See To-lo-po-ti. 

Hi lo, mt. See Ilam. 

Himalaya (the home of White Magic) . . . . 47 

Himava(n)t (and Haimavata) and Himalaya), A.C. 29 
Himavat (abode of the Vidyadharas) . . . . 47 

Hindostanee (Hindustani) early use of word 172 
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INDEX 


Hindu (and Musalman) (in SE. India). 30 — 3d : 

(in S. India) . . . . . . . . 59 

Hindu and non-Hindu Elements in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara (eontd. from vol. LVII, p. 196), 
6—11, 41—47, 84—90, 131—137. 

Hinduism, (Bodhisattvas in), 6 ; (esoteric rites 

of) 90 

Hindukush and Alexander . . . . A.C. 1, 2 

Hindus, (ancient,) and the practice of magic. 

75 — 78, 81 — 84; (and Christians, in Ta|akkot). 

158; (of Calicut, and Vasco da Gama). 178. 

(and cow worship), 179; (Sakta) (tantric rites 


of) 89, 90 

“ Hir and Rdnjhd, A version of, ” some correc- 
tions to . . . . . . . . . . 181 — 187 

history, (ancient South Indian), 39, 40 ; (Anda- 
man) . . . . . . . . A.I. 12 — 16 

History of The Pallavas of Kdflchi, by R. C.opa- 
lan (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 236 

Hiungnu, k. of Turkestan (rat aided) . . . . 148 

Hobson- Jobs on. notes on. 141 — 146, 169 — 174, 

207—210 

Hoernle, Prof, (on Sino-Kharosthi coins) .. 147 

Holi festival (gambling at) .. .. .. 176 

Holland (campaign in) . . . . 97 

Holy Ghost (Paraclete) . . . . . . . . 130 

“ Home of The Blest ” (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 135 
Homf ray ( in the Andamans) .. .. A.I. 27 

Homfray’s Strait . . . . . . A.I. 6 

Hooly (Holi) (mentioned by Albiruni) .. .. 172 

hoondy (hundi) (meaning of word) . . . . 172 

Hopkinson, Capt. (and Port Blair) . . A.I. 13 

Hor (Turkestan) and Ladakh . . . . . . 150 

horses (divinity of, in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 43, 

44; trade in .. .. 59, 94, 95 & n., 1 10 

Hoshang Shah (and Mapdu) . . . . . . 237 

hotr, as meaning the priest who chants hymns, 
the root being hu, to ‘ call ’ . , . . 157n. 

Iloyland, Prof. J. S. The Empire of The Great 
Moyol . . . . . . . . . . 20 

Hsuan-tsang (on Waziristan), 55 ; (and coun- 
tries east of Samatata, 57, 58 ; (and rat wor- 
ship in Khotan), 148 ; 219, 220 ; (on Rajagpha, 

177 ; (and Mt. Ilam), A.C. 10 & n.; (and Knn- 


chipuram), S. P. 18; (and Mahabalipuram), S.P. 29 
human sacrifice . . . . . . . . 90, 227 

Humayun (and Mandu) . . . . . . . . 237 

Hum ay un Shah, Bahmani . . . . 28 

Hume, Prof, (on the meaning of passages in the 
Kathaka Vpanitad .. .. .. ..In. 

Huna (name in the inscription of Allata of Me- 

war) 101 

Huns, (and the Chinese) . . . . . . . . 109 

Hydaspes (Vitasta) (Jhelum) . . A.C. 14, 30 


Ibad-ur-Rahman, Mr,, on the Sair-al-bddd of 
Mugl.al Beg 


Ibrahim Khan (Governor of Bengal) 

116, 117 

Idainattu Mavilangai (and Mavilangai). . 

S.P. 29 

Idak (remains of forts at) 

54 

Idar (Edur) 

. . 60 

Ikhthyophagoi (of Makransea coast) . . 

.. 211 

Ilam, mt. . . . . . . . . 211 

1, A.C. 10 

Ilanjetchenni, Chojak 

S.P. 31 

Ilavas (other names of) 

14 & n. 

image worship (by Jains). . 

.. 167 

Imaos (mountain range) 

A.C. 29n. 

Immaculate Conception (in India) 

. . 130 

lmmadi Xarasimha, of Viiayanagara 

(and 

Orissa) 

00 

0 

immortality (in the Kdthaka Upanisad, 1, 

3—5 ; 

(in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 

132—135 

implements (Andamanese) 

A.I. 18 

Incarnations (Avataras) 

.. 129 

Indar Singh (and Nagaur) 

. . 49 


India (influence of, in culture and sculpture), 39; 
f rival European nations in), 40, 52, 69, 70, 117, 

1 18, 120 ; (and the Poison Damsel, etc., in the 
Kathasaritsdgara), 6 — 11, 44, 45, 134; (per- 
sistence of old customs in), 78 ; (and magic), 

85, 86. (Seo also magic in Bengal) (and walk- 
ing through the water), 118, 119 ; cow protec- 
tion in, 179; (N. W.) (in the Sair-al-bilad, 98, 

99. (S ) (ancient history of), 39, 40, 58 — 61 ; 

(and St. Thomas, the Apostle), 40, 113, 114, 

178, 179; inscriptions from 80; (caves of), 

S.P. 29. (early Aryan advance into) . . S.P. 31 
India Gazette (letter to) .. .. .. ..192 

Indian Civil Service (earliest days of the) . . 188 
Indian customs, old (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 6 — 11 
Indian X. \V. Frontier, (Alexander’s Campaign 

on the) A.C. 1—32 

Indian scripts. See scripts, Indian. 

Indian writing, (in the empire of the eastern 
women) ,. .. .. .. ..112 

Indians (and the E. I. Co.), 118, 188. (Bengalis), 

192 ; (and Alexander) . . A.C. 14, 22 — 27, 31 
Inuo-Aryaii languages, (plosives in), 34 — 36 ; 

(phonetic characteristics of) . . A.C. 9, 12, 30 
in-doi (home-magic) .. .. .. .. 199 

Indo-Parthia. See Parthia. 

Indra, 4 ; (and Harappa), 12 ; S.P. 23 ; (and 

Kpsija) S.P. 25 

Indu Kotai, predecessor of Bhaskara Ravi . . 26 

Indus, riv. (and Alexander), 219; A.C. 1 — 4, 10 , 

13—20, 22—26, 29, 31, 32 
Indus valley, (& Aryans), 55 ; (andParthians), 109 
Indus Kohistan . . . . . . . . A.C. 21 

injury, unintentional, in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 


Inscriptions : — - 

135, 136 

from Aden Hinterland . . 

.. 92 

of the time of Allata of Mewaf 

161, 162 

Amravati pillar 

S.P. 29 

Atapura, of Saktikumara 

.. 161 

Bangarh . . 

. . 202 

Bhnttakayatra grant of Dharasena II. 

. . 99 

Chili 5t Main temple 

.. 229 
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Inscriptions : — 

Rrahmi from Pedaveg ; 

Brahmi at Khalatse 
in Buddhist stupa 
of Dhaval, Rgstrakuta 
grant of £aka Samvat 1412 
Gupta, at Khalatse 

Haz&ra-R&masvami temple, Vijayanagara 
Jagannatha temple, Puri 
Junagadh, of Rudradarn.aiia 
from Kalahasti 

Ivasakudi plates of Nandi vat man Pallava- 
malla 

Klialatse Bridge 
at Kondavidu . . 
of Kj-islniadevaraya 
from Lhasa 
Lovek 

at Mahabalipuram, S.P. 17, 18, 


. 80 
. Ill 
50 
. 235 
. 33n. 
. 150 
. 64 

29, 68 
53 
65 


. . S.P. 27n. 

no, in, 150 

. . 33 

. . 63, 65 

..109 
. . 79 

19, 21, 22, 

27n.. 


Mahgalagiri 
from Mareb 

,, Nagalapuram 
Pallava (reference to) 

Perunna . . 1 

of Prataparudra 
,, Purushottama 
,, Sadilsivaraya 
Samhhar 
Sdok Kak Thom 
Talakkat of Iraya Chinka 
Tamil 
Tanjore . . 
from Tel i lie an a 
Tirunelli . . 

Udayagiri 

Udayendiram plates of Nandivf 
Velvikudi plates 
in Vijayanagara . . . . . . . . 64. 65 

(dated im) Vira- nirvana Samvat . . . . 229 

of the third centurv A.n. 53 of the fourth or 


28, 32 
. . 65 

. . 92 

. . 63 

. . 237 
on., 21, 24. 26, 27 
61.63 
. . 63 

. . 68 
. . 234—236 

79 
158 
65 
12 
33 
27 
64 

arman I. S.P. 28n. 


Ion. 


. A.I. 

, 21, 26, 


fifth century B.c. 

.. 229 

Copper plate inscriptions : — 

Malabar Christian 

13—16 

Cochin Jewish 

21—27 

from Paharpur 

. . 39 

Kottayam plate 

.. 159 

Interloper (early use of term) 

.. 172 

interlopers, (and the E. I. Co.’s trade) . . 

. . 69 


Interview isl. .. '.. A.I. 6, 13,20, 22, 25 

Invisible Bank (w. of the Andamans), A.I. 4, 5 
invisibility of Divinities, (in the Katliusarttsu- 
gara) . . . . . . . . . . . . 44 

Iran (and India, in early times) . . . . 56 

Iravi Korttan (copper-plate grant of), 13, 15, 

16, (or Kottan) . . . . . . . . 159 & n. 

Irayi Chinka (Raja Simlia) Perumal, an inscrip- 
tion of . . . . . , . . 158, 159 

iron (in magic) .. .. .. ..76 

Irvine, William (and Maharaja Ajit Singh), 47 — 51 
I-shang-na-pu-lo, co. . . . . . . 57, 58 


Isma'il ‘Add I of Bijapur (and Vijayanagara), 

64 : (Isma’il 'Adil-Shah) . . . . 65, 67 

l. m.yil Ohazi, gen. . . . . . . . . 66 

1‘timad Khan, (governor of Surat), 74, 95, 115, 116 
I-tsing (on Turkestan). 143, (and the Andamans 
and Nicobars) .. .. .. -- A.I. 15 


Jackson, Mr. (apothecary) . . . . A.I. 46 

Jagadisa Tarkalaiikara (works of) . . 231 — 233 

Jagannatha temple, Puri, 61 — 63 ; (inscrips, in). 


29, 68 

Jahangir. 49, 50 ; (and ‘dr). 207 ; liis description 


of the turkey, 210, (and Mandu) . . . . 237 

Jahanmohini (w. of Krspadevaraya) . . . . 66 

Jain temple (Lakkundi) .. .. .. .. 119 

Jains (ili gamin ra) (and nudity) . . . . 11 ; 167 

Jai Singh, of Jaipur . . . . . . . . 49 

Jajpur (lost by Orissa) . . . . . . 66 

Jalasayana (Kshatriyasiriiha Pallavesvaram) 
shrine, Mahabalipuram . . . . S.P. 26, 27 

Jambavan . . . . . . . . . . S.P. 24 

James I (Madras charters of) .. .. ..191 

James II (and mastery of the seas) .. 70,213 

Jan (the sun) . . . . . . . . . . 227 

Jdnapada, seal of a . . . . . . 139, 140 


Jarawa tribe. A.I. 1, 2, 16, 17, 19— 21, 23, 24, 26, 
(raids by), A.I. 27. 28, 40. 47, 48 : (habits and 
characteristics of). A.I. 30. 34, 35, 37, 38, 41, 43 
jaritr (note on) .. .. .. .. 154n., 155 

Jaswant Singh, Maharaja . . . . . . 50n. 

Jutaveclas (in the KathcUar!t<idijnra) .. .. 2 

Java (and the Andamans) .. .. A.T. 11 

Jayarama Nyayapanch.mana (A yd ya-siiddhdiita- 

mdld by) 230, 231, 233 

Jayasiiiiha, Chalukya k., (Sambliar inscrip- 
tion of the time of) . . . . . . 234 — 236 

Jayaswal, K. P.. on the meaning of jdnapada . . 139 
Jayav arman II Paramesvara (A Angkor) . . 79 

Jerusalem, (and the Christians of St. Thomas). 179 
Jespersen. Prof, (on Dravidian plosives) . . 34 

Jesuits (in India) . . . • • . 40, 52, 53, 59 

Jesus, the Messiah . . . • . . . . 179 

Jetliian ( VasHvana) .. .. 176,177 

Jelsun. See Milarepa. 

Jews of Quilon (and the Quilon Church plates). 


14; (of Malabar), 16, 17 ; (in 

Calicut), 

21 ; 


(of Cochin, and Bhaskara Ravi 

Varman) 

21 22 

24 

Jhalawan, (Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations : 

in) . . 2 

111 

Jhelum riv., (Hydaspes) 


A.C. 14, 

30 

Jhoila. See Zoilos. 




Jihunia (Indo-Parthian satrap) . 


A.C 

I. 8 

Jimutaketu (k. of Vidyadharas) 


42. 

47 

Jimutavahana 

■ • . • 

6, 7, 

42 
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INDEX 


Jinakelpi (Jain order) 

Jivak&mba-vana, ( vihdra near Rajagj-ha) 
jizya (meaning of) 

Jodhpur (and Ajit Singh), 48, 49 ; (Forbes’ his- 
tory of the House of), (Rdsmdla) 

“ Jonah in the whale’s belly ” 

Jones, Sir lVm. (scheme for romanizing Oriental 
scripts) 

Journal o] The Bombay Historical Society, vol. I, 
No. I (book-notice) 

Jouveau-Dubreuil (and Arjuna’s penance) S.P. 
Juan-Juan, the (defeated by Chinese), 147 (and 
Turkestan 

Judea, Odia (mentioned by Galvano) , . 
Junagadh inscription, of Rudradamana 
junkameer (correct derivation of word) 

Jflruwin (evil sea spirit) . . . . . . A. I. 

Jutland (and the Gunderstrup Bowl) 

Juwai tribe .. .. .. A.I. 1, It), 1 

Jyotirisvara, (the Varnaratndkara of) . . 


167 

176 

94 

60 

137 i 

i 

192 

. ,40 
20 

1 48 
172 ; 
53 i 
172 I 
37 
79 
7,21 
175 


Ka (spirit of the tilih) 227. 

Shun. 

Kabalgram 

Kabul riv., A.C. 13, 15 ; (Koa) 
Kachchi. See Kanchi. 

Kachin forest shrine, a 
Kadal (sea). . 

Kaialmallai, Mahabalipuram 


See Chinun Way 


A.C. 14, 17 
A.C. 16 


. . 225—229 

S.P. 17 

(Tala^ayanani), 

S.P. 17, 18 

Kadaphes ( Kusilna) . . . , . . _\ f g 

Kaegi (on ulchacchid) .. .. .. ..103 

Kaido, (character in Hir and Rdnjha) . . . . 184 

Kailasa . . . . . . . . . . S.P. 20 

Kailasanatha temple, 8t Kanehipuram, S.P. 21,27n. 
Kaimuh, vil. (and Nand Pishi) .. 195, 198, 221 

Kaitabha (with Vishnu) . . . . . . S.P. 26 

Kakharua, s. of Prataparudra . . . . . . 68 

Kalahasti, inscription from . . . . . . 65 

Kalanjara . . . . . . . . . . . . 237 

Kalaratri, (witch, teacher of black magic, in the 
Kathdsaritsdyara) . . . . . , 84 — 88 

Kalat (State, S. Baluchistan). Sir Aurel Stein’s 
explorations in .. .. .. ..211 

Kale (on Kubjaka) .. Kiln. 

Kali (Sri Kurumba of Cranganore) and St. 
Thomas . . . . . . . . . . ..178 


Kanarese language, plosives in .. 35 — 38 

Kanauj . . . . . . . . . . 234, 235 

Kanchi (and Purushottama). 61 — 63 ; (and Na- 
rasimhavarman) .. S.P. 17, 18; 22, 27 — 30 
Kanchipura . . . . . . . . . . 237 

Kanika. See Kanishka. 

Kanishka, (extent of the kingdom under), 109 ; 

(and Baltistiin), 110; (and Zaiis-dkar). . Ill, 147 
Kapilendra . . . . 28—30, 32, 33, 63 

Kaptar-Mazir (in Turkestan), centre of rat 
worship . . . . . . . . . . . . 148 

Karakar valley . . . . . . . . A.C. 10 

Karens (and Christianity), 226, 227 ; (the White) 
(sacrifices offered by) 22S ; (the Red) . . 228 

Kargyutpa sect . . . . . . . . . . 238 

Kari, early Tamil chief . . . . . . S.P. 31 

Kariiadeva. Chalukya k. . . . . . . . . 236 

Karniita, co. (and Purushottama), 62, 63 ; (in 
inscription of Allata of Mewar) .. ..161 

Karorai pass .. .. .. .. A.C, 18 

Karpnra-mafijarl (of Rajasekhara) ,. ..175 

Karttikeya (tale of the birth of). . . . 133, 134 

Kasakud' plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 

S.P. 27n. 

Kas -dkar. See Kashgar. 

Kashgar, Kushma territory, 109, (coins from), 

110, (Sule) 147, 148,150,151 

Kashgar-Brahmi script . . . , . . . . 149 

Kaaivisvesvara temple (Lakkundj ) . . ..119 

Kfisyapa Caitya, the .. .. .. ..148 

kdta, (female) . . . . . . . . A.I. 38 

Katak (Cuttack) sack of, 31,32, (Sakshigopala 
idol at), 61, (Ka taka) .. .. .. ..65 

Kdthaka Upon had (contd. from vol. LVII, 

P- 229) . . ' 1—5 

Katlid Sarit Sugara, Hindu and non-Hindu ele- 
ments in, (contd. from vol. LVII, p. 196), 

0 — 11, 41—47, 84 — 90, 131 — 137 
KathiUaritsd'jara (and the word tmta-kcrala), 175, I70 
kqttysols (parasols) . . . . . . . . 213 

Kaudani mound (in the Zhob valley) . . , . 55 

Kausika. (spiritual guide to the Vidyadharas) . . 40 

KcntAika-sittra (and the practice of magic) . . 75 

Kc.utilya, (rnthasdstra of) .. ..99,199 200 

j Kavi, k. . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 •’ 

Kaye, G. R. 

| The Bakhshdli Manuscript i A Study in Mc- 
diceral Mathematics 

Kazi Dawa-Samdup, Lama, (and ihlarepa) 


Ivalida-a (date of) 

200 

Kalpaka tree 

. . S.P. 2.3 

Kalua, s. of Prataparudra 

. . 68 

Kalyan (envoys at) 

95. 96 

Ka-mo-tang-ka, co. 

57, 58 

Kana valley . . . , 

A.C. 14n., 18 


Kede tube 
j Keeling, C'apt. 

1 Keigwin (rebellion of, in Bombav) 

| Kekaya rdjya 
I Kelacegoai (S. Sentinel isl.) 

1 Kcntisern. St. 
j Ktrala Sochty Papas (book-notice) 

[ Kern, Prof, (on the Kdthaka U pan ir ad) 
lvc -a\ a Patra (Orissan noble) 

Khalatse bridge (Kharosthi inserip. from). 111. 
1 (( lupta in=crip.) 

i Khammamet (captured by Kysnadevar Jya) 


140 

238 


A.I. 1, 20, 22 
188n. 
191n. 
. . 177 
. . A.I. 41 
. . 79 

. . 200 
. . on. 
. . 65 


1 50 
65 
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A.C. 

A.C. 

, 147- 


211 

111 

111 

147 

68 

79 

9 

3 

173 

-152 


150, 152 
.. 150 
.. 150 
.. 152 

.. 08 


02 

18 


S.P. 
S.P. 
ll ; 
A.C. 


135 

30 

29 

12 

20 


Khilran, (Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations in) 

Kharosthi characters, in Khotan 
Kharosthi inscription, from Khalatse bridge, 1 10 
Kharosthi legends, on coins 
Khimides, the three (captured by Colconda) . . 

Khmer sculptures, list of 
Khoaspes, riv. (possibly the Panjkora) 

Khoes, riv. 

khot (khut) (use of term by Barni) 

Khotan and Ladakh, (notes on), 108 — 11 
Khotan coins. See coins Chinese. 

Khotan Chronicles 
Khri-ldc-btsung-brian, k. of Tibet 
Khri-sroh-lde-btsan, k. of Tibet 
Klirom-Ge-sar-gdan (Leh) 

Khu-chhu, Kuthe. See Kucha. 

Khujista-bunyad Haidarabad 
Khwaia-i-Jahan Mahmud Gawan Gilani, Bahmani 
commander . . . . . . 30, 31, 33, 

Khwaja-khela (=Khwaja-khe) . . A.C. 14, 
Khwaia Khizr, (and Badru’d-din). . 

Kidangil 

Kilmavilangai (cave temple) 

“King Gira’s castlo ” (Upper Swat ), A.C. 

(and Mahmud of Ghazna) 
kings of Malabar, crowned and uncrowned, 23n„ 
kirdnl (cranny) . . . . . . . . 95 & n. 

Kirdtdrjuniya of Bharavi. . .. .. S.P. 22 

Kirtipala, Chalukya k. . . . ■ . ■ 234 

kitchen-middens, in the Andamans, A.T. 3, 15, 19, 23 
Kittel, on Dravidian plosives . . . . 37 

knot, (magic-knot) . . . . . . 46, 85 

Koa (Kabul riv.) .. .. .. .. A.C. 16 

Koh-i-daman (near Kabul) . . . . A.C. 2 

Kohistan (Indus Kohistan) .. ..A.C. 2, 18 

Kohmari shrine, in Khotan .. .. 149 

Koinos, Macedonian general .. A.C. 5, 8 — 10, 16 

K61 tribe \.I. 1, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 24 

Koltas (=Kolitas) of Sambalpur (and widow- 
marriage) . . . . . . . . 78n. 

Kopdapallc, 29 — 31 ; (Condepallyr) 64, 65, 07n. 
Kopdavidu, 29 — 33 ; inscription at, 33 ; 63 — 65, 

67, 68 

Koniaga- whalers (charms used by) 

Kophaios (Indian chief) 

Kora tribe, (discovery of), A. I. 1, 2, 16, 
hot, (castle) 

Kota (Makdtai) Cranganore 
Kottayam plate of Vira Raghava 
Kozin (spirit, S. Chin) 

Kozulo Kadphises 
Kra-krag-dar-chen (in Turkestan) 

Krateros, Macedonian general . . 
krita (suggested meanings of) 

Krishna Dasa Gosvami Kaviraja, Vai 
Saint 

Kj-Spadevaraya, 63 — 68 ; inscriptions of, 63, 65 
Kfishpama ptapam , the . . . . . . S.P. 28 

Kfishna-rdija-vijai/a lit , and the history of Orissa, 60 
Krsna (stone image representation of), 39. S.P, 22. 25 
Kfspakanta Vidyavagisa, (works of) . . . . 205 


A.C. 
17, 20, 
A.C. 


22 i 


81 
13 
21 
9 
22 
. . 159 
.. 227 
V.C. 8 & n. 
.. 150 
A.C. 16 
53 & n. 
ishnava 

61 


231 


30 


Kj-spananda Agamavagisa (pupil of Sarvebhau- 
ma) 

Krumu. See Kurram. 

Kshatriyas (and Pallavas) . . . . S.P. 

Kshatriyasimha Pallavesvaram. See Jala- 
sayana. 

kubjaka, (meaning of) . . . . . . 164n., 165 

Kucha (residence of the Chinese governor of 
Turkestan), 109; (coins from), 110; (MSS. 
found at). 111; (Guchhe), 112; An-‘hsi. 

147, 148, 151 

Kujula Kadphises (defeat of Parthians by), 109 ; 

(on coin) .. .. .. .. ..Ill 

Kujula Kasa (Kozulo Kadphises) . • A.C. 8 
Kulasekhara Alvar (date of) . . . . . . 200 

Kumarahammira Mahapatra (Orissan noble) 65 
Kumarajiva (Buddhist teacher) .. .'. 148 

Kumarapala, Chfllukya k. . . . . . . 234 

Kurnara Yehkatadri (Venkata I) . . . . 58 

Kumarila Bhatta . . . . . . . . 37 

Kunar, riv. . . . . . . . . A.C. 3 

Kurram, riv. . . . . . . . . . . 54 

Kurumbars, coins of . . . . S.P. 30, 31 

Kurz (on Andaman geology) . . . . A.I. 10, 11 

Kushapas, (empire of the), 109 — 112 ; (decline 
of power) .. .. .. .. 147,150 


in 


Kutila lipi, characters of the inscription of 
Allata of Mewar. . 

Kuttandi-matam (by Damodar Gupta) on wo- 
men gamblers 

kuttaur ( katdr , Sans, katldra), (meaning 
word) 

Kuvalayavali, q. (and the witches, 
Kathdsaritsdgara) 

Kuz-sar, hillock 

Kva-chu. See Kucha. 

Kwangtuiig, R.I M.S. 

Kyam. See Tnkurat. 

Kyang-jong (village butcher) 

Kyanng (monastery) 

Kyd. Major, (and Port Cornwallis) . .A.I. 

Kyd, isl. . . • ■ • • • • • ■ ^-1 


161 


176 


of 

.. 173 
the 
84—88 
A.C. 20, 21 


A.I 42, 45, 46 


. 228 
. . 166 
13, 26 
19, 24 


Labyrinth i»ls. .. •- A.C. 1,6,21 

Ladakh, and Khotan. See Khotan and Ladakh. 
Ladakhi Chronicles (on Turkestan) .. ..150 

La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (Tibetan Chronicle) . . 108 
i LakSmi (Sri) . • • • • • • • 128, 130 

Lai a, Nakhudd and the envoys at the Court of 
i Aurangzeb) . . . . • • • ■ 95 & n. 

Lalla Ded, (and Nand Rishi) . . . . 195, 196 

Lalla tsvari (Lalla Ded) .. .. .. .. 194 

Lalla Vukydni (The Wise Sayings of Lalla) . . 194 
Lalla Yogis vari .. .. .. .. .. 11 

Lally, Count de 218 


252 


INDEX 


Lamas. .See Daiai Lama. 

Lande-sar . . . . . . . . . . A.C. 28 

Landfall isls. . . . . . . . . A.I. 6 

Langhorne, Sir Wm„ (Streyiisliam blaster’s in- 
dictment of) .. .. .. ISlln., 190, 212 

Lang-ruh. See Golriiiga. 

Lanka .. .. .. .. .. S.P. 17 

Inskhar (Pera.) (meaning of) .. ...53 & n,, 915 

Lata, co. (mentioned in the inscription oi AUata 


dc 


. . 1(51 
.. 1(52 
47, 48 
176, 177 
.. 218 
L'Arl 
. . 79 

.. ms 

. . 173 


111 

118 

109 

1.31 


of Mewar) 

lata (division of crops) 

Later Mughals, by William Irvine 
Latthivana 

Lawrence, Major Stringer 
Le Bayon df Angkor et IS Evolution 
Khmer, par P. Stern, (book-notice) . 

Le Coq (and Tibetan documents, etc.) . 
legend (of St. Thomas) .. 
legends, (Indian and Christian) of walking on 
the water .. .. .. .. 118, 119 

Leh, Khrom-Ge-sar-gdan . . . . . . 102 

Lelimgton, Gregory (condemned to death, in 

Surat) 188n. 

lemon, (Ar. laimun) (origin of word) .. .. 173 

Lc Music Guimet (1918 — 1927) (book-notice) .. 80 

leschar. See laskhar. 

Leumann (and Kharosthi) 
levitation 

Lhasa, (inscription from) 
lha-Zuh-gre ( Sahgrdma ) . 

Li, (in Kanawar) conquered by Tibet . . 100, 101 

Linguistic Survey of India, by Sir George Grier- 
son, vol. I, pt. I. (book-notice) . . 17 — 20 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. II, Com- 
parative Vocabulary, by Sir George Grierson 
(book-notice) .. .. .. .. .. iQq 

Liu-yi. See Mo-ha-chan-p'o. 

lion transformation, (m Indian folklore) .. lot 
Literature, philosophical, in Sanskrit, Bengal's 
contribution to . . . . 901 — 20(5, 230 -233 

Little Andaman, A. I. 12, 16, 17, 19, 20 ; (disease 
in), A.I. 31 ; (fixed habitations in), A.l. 30 ; 

(and Mr. M. V. Portman), . . A.L 41 — 13, 40 

Littleton, Mr. (Mayor of Madras) .. ..214 

“ Little Cqa ” A.O. 19, 26, 27, 31 

Li yul. See Khotan. 

Li-yul-lo-rgyus-pa, (History of Li-yul) 
Li-yul-luh-bstan (on Turkestan) . . 
Li-yul-luh-bstan-pa ( Kamsodcsa-vydkarana ) Pro 
phecy of Li-yul . . 

Lob-nor 
Logos, the 

long cloth (early use of term) 
lopdSi (meaning of) 

L Ongine d' Angkor (by Prof. L, Finot) 

Loulan (Shan-Shan), kings of 
Lo re, Col. (on George Foxcroft) 
love, mortal and immortal, in the Kalin 
s&gam 

Lovek inscription . . 


L.idery, Prof., (onamdea), 110 ; 111 ; (on Kucha 

history) 148 

Ludwig (on the meaning of Vedic terms), 103n., 

107, 168 

luiatut (Andamanese, kingfisher) . . A.I. 37 

Luza, (descendant of Joseph Kabban, murder of), 22 


108 

Id 1 


103 
ld2 
130 
174 
166 <5c n. 
73 
ill 
l:n 


i J2 
ill 


love-sickness and death (in the Kathdsarilsdyma, 1.36 


Ma'dsiru'-l-umard, (ori Apt Singh) . . . . 50 

Macedonians . . A.C. 22, 23, 25 — 28, 30n., 32 
Mackenzie, Donald, A., Buddhism in Pre-Chris - 
tian Britain . . . . . . , , . . 79 

Macpherson’s Strait . . . . . . A.I. 6 

Macrae, Governor . . . . . . . . 215 

Miiditki Pdiijl, (on Purushottama), 61, 62, 66, 68 
Madhu (with Vi.si.iu) . . . . . . g.P. 26 

Madhusena, k. of Modhupura . . . . ..163 

Madhusudana Sarksvati, (list of works by), 204, 205 
Madhyadesa, co. (mentioned in tlio inscription 

of Alla(a of Mewar) .. .. .. ..161 

Madhyamika tn. . . . . . . , . 099 

Madhyamika school of philosophy . . o;jg 

Madras (E. I. Co.’s privileges in), 31, 9.3; (under 
Sir Edward Winter), 190, 191, 212, 213 • 

1 apt ureil by the French) .. 216 218 

magic, the power of, in Bengal, 75 — 78, 81—84 

magic (black) in the Kathdsaritsdgara, 46, 75 , 
84—89, (white), 84 ; (among the Garo.s) . . 125 

magic circle, the 45 46 

magic knots . . . . . . 46 85 

Mahabalipuram, ;Chula ) inscriptions at, 

S.P. 18, 19, 21, 22, 27, 28, 32 
Mahahan, int. (and Aornoa) 

Mahiibh/imtu, (date of) . . 99 
Mahadcsa g. 

Mahukiila g. 

Mahalakshrai, q. of Mewar 
Mahamahopadhyaya Rumak 1 
( Ad/tikarana-KaumiuIi ) of 
Mahamalla (Mumalla) Xarasimhavarman I., 
Pallava. S.P. 17, 19, 20, 21, 28 ; note on, S.P. 
Mahamudra ScViool of philosophy 
Maliapatra, Oriya title 
,nnhii,<ija (title of the kings of Kucha) 
M.ihai.7|fidhiraja (title of Mfilaraja) 
nitihalo hhiitu (Brahman) 

Miliaviia, 24th Tiithankara, 1(57. 168. (Vim 
Bhitiinenn) 

Mahe (and the French) . . 

Maliendra (and the caves of S. India) . . S.P. 29, 31 
Yt-die -cua Vi-irada (and the Vedanta system) . 203 
-Uahipsla, Chalukya k . . . . . . . . 234 

Mahipala (probably called Rap) , , . . 234 

Mahisasuramardani . . , . , . y.p. 25 


■ • A.C. 16, 17, 20 
: S.P. 18, 19, 20, 22 

176 

1 75, 1 76 

161 

nu Rhattacharya 

.. 203 


32 

238 

65 

148 

-35 

123 

229 

118 
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Manju, (father of Hir) . . . . . . 183n. 

Mann (code of, on poison in war), 45 ; (laws of, 
and position of females) . • . . 82 

Manuscripts (palm -leaf, bireh-bark, etc., from 
Turkestan), 111, 152; (one) of tho seven. 
ma'ut, mam, (Andamanese, male lionoriiics), A. I. 39 teenth century), 120 ; (the Baklishali), 140 ; 
MaiaTomola (ancestral chief of the Andamans) A.l. 4 the Sloane .. .. .. .. ..178 

Mailapur (Maydai) (Mylapore) .. .. S.P. IS mdppila, title (meaning of). 14; (andMoplih), 

Majhimike. See Madhyamika. 16&n., 17 

Makotai. See Kota. Mappillai (suggested meaning of ) .. .. 17n. 

Makran (and other parts of Southern Baluchis- Maratlia power, (rise of) . . . . . . . . 58 

tan), note on explorations in .. -- -.211 Marathas. the (military system of), 100; and 

Malabar, (influence of Sanskrit in), 30 — 38, (and Aurangzeb .. .. .. .. 117, 120 

St. Thomas) .. .. .. .. .. 178 Marco Polo (and the Andamans) .. A. I. 12 

Malabar Christian copper-plate inscriptions. Mareb, (inscription from). . . . . . 92 

See inscriptions copper-plate. Margam (The Way) 179 

Marignolli (on Quilon Christians) . . 14n. 

Markandeya (with ViSnu) . . . . S.P. 26 

markhor, (marlihur) (meaning of word) . . .. 174 

marks, auspicious (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) . . 43 

Malabar Miscellany (contd. from vol. LY1I, marriage forms of, in the Kathasaritsdgara), 7, 8 ; 

P- 31) .. .. .. .. .. 13 — 17 (and magic), 77, 78 ; (among the Garos), 127; 

malacloo (derivation of word) .. .. .. 174 (among the Andamanese) .. A. I. 29, 30, 39 

Malai Nadu (near Tirukkovilur). . .. S.P. 31 Marwar (and Ajit Singh) .. .. 50n. 

Malanga (port, Maliabalipuram) ' .. S.P. 29 mairabar (mdsik-u-dr) (origin of term) .. ..174 

Malange (port, city) S.P. 29 Ma-hlun (shoulder of Bar-sar) A.C. 21, 22, 27, 28 

Mdlati Mddhava . . . . . . . . 90 Massaga . . A.C. 4, 5, 9, 31. See also Mazaga. 

Malayalam language (plosives in) . . 34 — 38. 200 Master, Streynsliam (and Sir Wm . Langliorne), 

Malayalam co. (Christianity brought to) .. 178 189 & n. ; (details regarding) .. 212,215, 217 

Malcolm, Sir John (on Matjdd) .. .. .. 237 Masulipatam (Sir Wm. Norris at) .. 52,189 

muthd murdna (meaning of) .. .. ..76 

Mathew of St. Joseph, Fr., (suggested writer of 
a Sloane MS.) .. -• -• -• 178 

Mathuranatlia Tarkavtigisa (and Vaise?ika phi- 
Mallai (Tamil) Kadal Mallai, Mamallajiuram.S.!'. 32 losophy) . . .. -• .. .. 231 — 233 

Mallai (Maliabalipuram) .. .. S.P. 17. 18 M.ivilangai, S.P. 29, 30. (See also Kilmuvilangai.) 

Mallaiyarkoii ( Famines varav.uman ) . S.P. 17 Max Muller (on the meaning of Vedic terms) .. 102 

Mallar (people) .. .. .. S.P. 17. is Mayilai (Madapore) S.P. 18 

Mamalla, See Mahamalln. Mayo, Lord (murder of) . . . . . . A. I. 14 

Mamallai (Mimallapuram) .. S.P. 28 Mazaga, A.C. t, 9, 12. See also Massaga. 

Mamallapuram (Jin hflhnl ipuram ). S.P. 17, 18, 27. 28 Maziir-Tagli (Til jet ail documents found at) . . 152 

Man, Mr. E. IT. (on the Andamanese) A.l. 17. Me Lean (on Sir Edward Winter) .. ..191 

19, 27 — 29. 35. 45 Medegulla. See Mudkal. 

ntanu.it (festi\al) . . . . . , . . . . _27 meeting eyebrows (in folklore) . . . . . . 88 

Mdtiava-dharmamiinl in (and the use of poison in Melit.ir fives . . . . . . ■ ■ • • 135 

war) .. .. .. ..45 .1/, liirh-li (of Hsuan-tsang) (identification 

Manavarma, k. of Ceylon (mid Xarasimhavar- of) .. .. •• 220 

maul) .. S.P. 17 menstruation (mid taboo), 82. 83n.; among the 


Mandapapura (Mandi'i ?) . . . . . . 237 j Andamans . . . ■ • • • • A.l. 38 

Manilas (ancient inhabitants of Persia) 18 1 merchants (and senior merchants), K. I. Co.’s, 

/s.. i:+'« I.... too IIS, 


Mandelslo (on life in Surat) 

. ISO 1 



1S8— 190 

AtmvIiK Tin ('-hf *>} Jm/, by <1. Yazd.iin 

. (boc»k- 

Morn. See Mount Mem. 



notice*) ..... 

2:',~ j 

Metcalfe. Mr. (in the Andamans) 

.. A.l 

. 45, 46 

Man^alauiri inscription^ 

ur» ' 

metamorphosis (in the Kathdsnritmgara) 

131, 132 

Mangal Rui, s. of KapileniUu 

_S, iMi ; 

metempsychosis (among the Andamanese). 

A.l. 37 

Manglawar (in Upper Swat) . . A.C. 

UK U. 17 1 

meteorology (of the Andamans) 

. . A.l. 7—9 

Manichcism (in Turke>t..n) 

. U') 

Me war. (inscription from) 


. . 161 

Manigrfimam (meaning oi) 

L.“) iV n . lb 

inUiii' liii. -l>t "an. general . 


. . 150 

Manikka Vacliakar ( M.hi il;ki V.Kukai) offalicut . 178 

Miftngul tribe . , 

A.C. 

1 In. 18 

Manikktrdmakkdr 

. . 159 

Middle Andaman 

A.l. 0, 20, 21, 25 

Manipur valley. *See /- bhang- na- pu-lo. 


Milarepa (Tibet’s Great Yogi) 


.. 238 


Malik Nizam-ul-raulk Ahmad . . . . . . 33 

Malik Nizam-ul-mulk Hasan Baliri .. 28 — 33 

Mallai, g. and Mamallapuram .. S.P. 2S, 29 

Mallai, (c. in Madras) . . • . • • S.P. 18 


Malabar Christians (privileges of), 14m, 22u., 

52, (Syrian) .. .. .. .. 178,179 

Malabar kings (crowned and uncrowned), 23 & 

n„ 25, 20 


Mahmud, p. . . . . . . . . 30 — 33, 63 | 

Mahmud of Ohazna, (and king Gira’s castle), A.C. 12 
Mahmud Rlialji (and Mandii) . . . . . . 237 

Mahmud Zaid, Hakim . . . . . . 90 

mahout (mahavat), earliest u»e of word .. 174 
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INDEX 


Military System of The Mardthds, by Surendra- 
natli Sen (book-notice) .. .. .. 100 

llknanif,a philosophy, (decay of the study of. 

in Bengal) 201—203 

Mincopie (Andaman isl.) . . .. .. A. I. 20 

Mingaora, vil. (Upper Swat) .. A.C. b>, 13, 11 
mint (E. I. Co.’s) . . . . . . . . . . 93 

Mint-Master (E. I. Co’.s) . . . . 189n. 

Miraculous Child, the (in the Kathasantmijara) 133 
Miran, Tibetan documents found at . . . . 252 

Mirdt-i-V'dridat (and the Mughal court) .. 50 

Mir Nazim 73, 74, 93, 90 

Mirza Raja Jai Singh .. .. .. .. 

Mission of George Weldon and Abraham Na- 
varro to the Court of Aurangzeb, 09 — 7-1, 93 — 97 
Mithila (early centre of the Navya-Xyuya phi- 
losophy) .. .. .. .. .. 230,231 

Mitra, Prof. Satischandra and Prof. D. X. Ghosh, 
Pratup Simjh . . . . . . . . . . 200 


Moghul-ghundai, mound, in the Ziiob valley . . Or, 
Mogol, The Empire of The Great, by Prof. J. S. 
Hoyland and S. N. Bannerjee (book-notice). . 2o 


Mo-ha-chan-p'o, co. . . . . . . 57, 58 

Mohenjo-daro. 12 ; discoveries at . , 90 

Molatarchona. (Barren isl.) . . . . A.C. 37 

mole-Islam ( mau-la-i-Isldm ) (meaning ol term) . 174 
Molesworth, Major \V. S. (on the Andamans) A. I. 18 
Molkom (legendary home of the Thadu Iiukis ) . . 199 
Mon, (Indian mountain tribes, conquered by 


Tibet) 


I5'l 

monopolies, act against 

.. 19; 

& n. 

Moors. See Mughals. 



“Moors Government." See Muglials. 



Moplah (and Mappila) 

16 

A n. 

Morowin (messengers of Puluga) 

- . A.I. 

37 

mother-in-law, among the Giiros, 122, 

(taboo). 



126, 

127 

Moirnt, Dr. (ot Andaman Committee) 

. A.I. 

13 

Moimt Mcru (on ancient Indian coins) 


2u 

Much, Lieut. 

. A.I. 

45 

Muc-his, (and the ydjddnr sacrifice) 


199 

Mudkal, fort 


64 

Mudmrcihshasa (and the Poison Damsel) 

45 

Mughal Court, (Sir Wm. Norris at). 52 

; Johan- 



nes Baccherus at ) . . . . . . . . 1 20 

Mughal Empire, (ffm. Irvine on) . . . . 27 

Mughals. 49 ; (and the E. I. Co.), 69 — 73, 94 — 96. 


115 — 118, 188 (or Moors), 69, 70, 115 ; and the 
Rajpdts) loo 


Muhammad 111. Bahmani Sultan (ami Orissa), 

28—33. 62 

Muhammad AVam Shall Suit. in . . , . ,-.u 


Muhammad Kadi Kamv-ar Khan (on A] it Singh) 

49, 50 

Muhammad Shafi Wfirid (historian) . . . . 50 

Muhammad Sh.ih. (a faineant emperor) .. 5o 

Muhammad Shah 11. Bahmani k.. (11. See Mu- 
hammad Shah III. 


Muhammad Shah III, Bahmani 


61 


Muhammadans (on Ajit Singh), 49-51 ; (and 
^ -'jayuiiagara). 59 : (and the sacrifice of cows), 

179; (Miindu ruled by), 237 ; (of Malabar, and 
the title Mappila) .. .. .. 16,17 

Mukhozai. co. .. .. .. .. A.C. 13 31 

m u-khri-btsan-po, k. of Tibet .. .. ..150 

Mukhtar Khan, Governor of Surat . .71 — .74, 125 
Miilaraja, Solanki k., (and Anliilwuda), 234; 

(eopjier-plate grants of) . . . . 234 — 236 

Mullinus. See Mvlleos. 

Mulliir, hill fort, near Tirukkovilur .. S.P. 31 

Mundas, the (and magic) . . . . . . 230 

municijiality (established in Madias) .. 213 — 216 

Mufijaldeva, (k. of Kalyap Katak of Kanauj) .. 234 
Munrungun. See Russool Gur. 

M untalfhabn'l-lubnb (and Ajit Singh) .. .. 50 

Murad (character in Hir anel Rdnjhd) . . .. 187 

Murray. Mr. . . . . . . . . A. I. 46 

Musalmans and Orissa . . . . 28 — 32, 65, 08 

Musa Wani (discq)le of Xand Ri-hi) .. .. 222 

music (Rosierucian theory of), 129n., 130 ; 

(among the Madura Islanders) .. ..179 

Mustafa Kamal Pasha (and the romanizing of 
Turkish script) .. .. .. .. ..192 

mustard seeds, magic power of . . . . . . 83 

Mutiny, the Indian .. .. A. I. 13 

Mylleas (Mullinus) Alexander's secretary A.C. 24n. 
myna, mina (maind) (early mention of) .. 2 74 

Mysore war, first .. .. .. . . ..217 


Xai-ikctas 

Nadia (centre of Xy.iya culture) 
A ddu n'z-zanidni, (date of) 


. . In., 3n., 5 
. . 202 
• • 50n. 


N.igalapuram. two inscriptions from .. .. 03 

Xugapattanam (X.igapiatam), St. Thomas at .. 178 


Xug.irjju .. .. .. . . . . y p 29 

Nagari, (the ancient Madhyamika) . . . . 229 

Xagaur and Bakht Singh. . . . 48, 49, 60 

Nagor (Nilgaur) . . . . . . . . 49 

X ‘ lir!! 178 


Xaiyayika Gadadhara (? author of Brahma- 
nimaya) . . . . . . . . . . . _ 


Xaiyayika Raghunatha Siromani, 204 ; on Vaise- 


Sika 2“ihilosophy . . . . _ _ 233 

Nakiu. g. of hatred . . . . . . . . 91 

Xakula-Sahadeva ratlia .. .. .. S.P. 28 

Xaltvnda seal (of a Jana2>ada) . . . . 239, 140 

XMgomla 65 

n«un.»eadariin { nambiyodiri ) (mentioned by Ab- 
* h'r- Jrva>zz<i<| ) . . . , 4 i *^07 

m bud iris, (Xambiidiri Brahmans). 8ee 
Xaiubfirlri \ brahmans. 


Nan hudri (suggested derivation of word) . . 39 

Namiiudri Brahmans (and Sanskrit influence in 
Malabar) 36, 38 


•i 


{ 
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Xante > of Relatives in Mo'l, rn Aryan. Lanjiuuj i, 

by Baburam Saksena (book-notice) . . . . OH 

Namuehi . . . . . . . . S. l\ 24 

Nancmvry. R.I.M.S. . . . . . . A. I. 42 

Xandarama Tarkavagi'a Bhattach.lrya . • 20.4 

Nandi of Tellaru .. .. .. .. S.P. 10 

Nandikkalatnbalam .. . . . - S.P. IS 

Xandivarman Pallavamalla (and Mahabalipu- 
ram), S.P. 19, 26, 27, 28 ;(Udayendiram inscrip- 
tion of), S.P. 18, 29 ; (cave inscription), S.r. 22 
Nand Rishi, life of .. 194—198,221—221 

Nandsa, in Udaipur State, two inscriptions at. . 52 

Xan-go'i. See BCiltistim. 

Nannan, Kurumbar chief .. .. S.P. 20 

Narada rishi 6, 41, his quarrelsome nature . . 82 

Xarasa Nayaka, Tuluva chief . . 28, 62 — 04, 08 

Narasimha, (Saluva) k. of Vijaysnagara 28 — 32, 

61—63, 08 

Narasirhhavarman of Kafichi, Pallava k., 

(and Mahabalipuram), S.P. 17—19, 21 (pro- 
bably Narasiihha I, in the Dharmaritja 
ratha), S.P. 21, 22, 28, 30 (and Mamallapu- 
ram) . . . . . . . . . . S P. 32 

Narasirhhavarman II, (Rajasimha) (and Ma- 
habalipuram), S.P. 19 ; (and Atirariachan- 
desvara) . . . . . . . . . . y.F. 26 

Naravahana of Mewap .. .. .. ..161 

Narayana (Brahman) . . . . . . 128 — 130 

Xarcondam isl A.Ij 1,4, 5, 0, 10 ■ 

nasala, (and plosives) Dravidian . . . . 38 

Nasr, Arab g 91 

Nasranis, (Syrian Christians of Malabar) .. 178 
Nhstog, (Garo deity) . . . . . . . . 122 

natsaya (exorcist) . . . . . . . . . . 228 

Nat-worsliip in Burma . . . . . . 220 — 229 

Navarro, Abraham. See Weldon, George, and 
navy, (the Maratha) . . . . . . . . 100 

Xavya-nvaya philosophy, (the literature of) in 
Bengal . . . . . . . .201. 204, 230 — 233 

Nmi-iib, (first use of the title in India) . . . , 06 

Xiivakas, revolt of the . . , . . . 03 1 

Xegrais isl. . . . . A.i. 4. 5, 0, 9, 20 1 

Negritos (the Andamanese) . . . . A.I. 14 

Xeisser, Dr. (on ailmasad) .. .. ..153 

Neknam Khan. Xawab (grant to E. 1. Co. by).. 212 

Nepal. See Shiii-kun. 

Xestorian Christians. See Christians, Xes- 
torian. 

Xostorians (Mar Sapor and Mar Frodh) . . I4n. 

New Rajgir, who built the town of V .. .. 170 

ngdpein, (fish) . . . . . . , . . . 228 , 

Nias, isls. .. .. .. .. .. A.I. 9 

Nicobar isls. . . . . A. I. 4 — 7, 9, 10, 20 

Xicolo de’Conti (and the Andamans) . . A.I. 12 
Nikaia (in Upper Kabul valley) unidentified A.C. 3 
Nila (minor evil spirit) .. .. .. A.I. 37 

Xirgrantha (ascetics) . . . . . . . . 39 

Xirgrantha (note on the word) . . . . . . 107 

nirjVn'dindest ruction of Karma .. .. . . 10S 


nirvana (in the Kulhaka / jt.tit i.-tid), 3 11 : (ofMa- 
havira), 167 ; attainable by all) .. .. 108 


Nizam Shah, Bahmani Sultan . . 

.. 28 

nokmii (Garo headman) 

125, 126 

aokroiuj (Garo “ house-supporter "J 

1 .. ..126 

non-Aryans (Raksliasas) . . 

.. 89 

Xora. See ora. 

Norris, Sir Wm., and the Jesuits 

52, 53 

North Andaman isl. 

A.I. 1, 25 

North Sentinel isl. . . A.I. 1, 4, 

10. 17, 19, 21, 43 

North West Frontier. See Alexander's Campaign 

on the. 

nose-cutting for adultery, etc. (in 

the Katlid- 

saritsngara) 

. . 6, 7 

Notes on the Seven Pagodas 

S.P. 17—32 

nudity, (in the Kathdsarilsdgara). 

11 ; a Jain 

practice . . 

..167 

Humid, (human sou!) 

..227 


Nunez, (on Vijayauagara and Orissa) ..63 — 66, 68 
Nur-nama (of Xand Rishi) . . . . 194, 195 

Xyuya philosophy, in Bengal . . 201, 202, 206 

Nydya-siddhdntamaiijari (of Junakinatha Chu- 

damani) . . . . . . . . . . . . 233 

Xvaya-Vaisesika philosophy . . . . . . 201 


Odigair. See Udayagiri. 

O-don. See Khotan. 

offences (murder, etc.) among the Andaman- 
ese A.I. 36 

Oldenberg, Prof., (on purification), 77 &n. (on 
the meaning of Vedic terms), 103n., 104, 106 ; 

(on admasad), 153, 157 (on ukliacehid) .. 163 
Oldham, C. E. A. IV.:— 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. 1 17 

The Araviiu Dynasty of Vijayauagara . . 58 

Lf Bayon D' Angkor et L 1 Evolution ilc L' Art 
K/inu r . . .. -. .. ..79 

Le Music Guinn t (1918 — 1027) .. .. 80 

Annual Report of The Mysore Archaeological 
Department for the year 1927 . . . . 99 

tsri-Krenavatdra- Lila . . . . . . . . 99 

The Chiilukyan Architect-ire of The Kanarese 
Districts . . .. .. .. ..119 

The Annuls of The Early English Settlement in 
Bihar . . . . ■ • • • • • . . 120 

The Bakhshdli Manuscript : A study in Med- 
ieval Mathematics . . - . . . . . 140 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. II. Com- 
parative Vocabulary .. .. ..160 

Cow Protution in India .. .. ..179 

Sir A.shutosh Memorial Volume . . . . 199 

Kerala Society Papers . . . . . . . . 200 

On Alexander's Track to The Indus , . . . 219 

History of The Pullavas of Kdnclu . . . . 236 

Man. hi. The City of Joy . . . . , , 237 

Oldham. R. D. (on Andaman geology) A.I. 10 
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. . A f. 18, 2D. 
tribe, A. I. 1. 2. 

A.I. 18; 19. 24, 


12 


A.f. 


On Ah. ramh r's Truck to 
Aurel Stein (book-notice) 

Onge-Jarawas, A. I. 14 — 17 

the) 

Onges, Little Andaman 
10, 17 ; (food of the), 

(characteristics of), A. I. 27, 30, 31 , 34, 3.) ; (Mr. 
51. V. Portman’s reports on the first dealings 

with) AI - 41 

Ora 318, A.C. 5. 8— JO. 

Orion tribe (and magic) 

Origen (on the religion of Britain) 

Orion (and the Andamanese) 

Orissa, The Empire of (eontd. from vol. LY1I. 

p. 239) « ! ~ 

Oriya (modern) in land-grants of Purnshot- 

i: ■) 

tama . . • • • • • • • • u - 

omaments (and ornamentation) among the An- 
damanese .. •• •• A- 4 - 1®’ 39, 

Orobatis, tn. . . • - ■ • ■ ■ AA - 

ota (male) . . . • • • • • • • AA - 

otto, otter (‘itr) (Jahangir’s description of ) 
overhearing, in folktales . . 

Owen. Prof, (and the Andamanese) . . A.I. 
Oxinden. George . . 

Oymanattu Nalliyakkodan (hero of the ,<'irii- 
pannri upadai) .. ■■ •• •• S.P. 


19 

21 


-46 

-15 

236 

79 

31 

-68 
, 63 

40 

13 
38 

207 

87 

14 
191 

30 


62 


v) 33 

232 

63 

6 

39 

30 
162 

—44 

207 

119 

31 

30 


oo 
82 & n. 
A.C. 1, 2 
A.C. 3, 4. 9, 13 


Pachambd copper-celts 

Paddrlh amaiiimd hi , (of Jayarama Xyayapaii- 
chfinana) 

Pcidd rtha- tuttva ■ n ! rtipaiia (of Ragluinfitlia) 
Padmavatl, w. of Purushottamadeva, 02 (alias 
Rupfim bika) 

Pagoda tree 

Paharpnr. (Rajshfdii district) Ridhikibna im- 
age and inscription from 
Pahlavas (or Parthinns) and the Pallavas), S.P. 
pnla. (meaning of) 

P.ilalankwe tribe . . • . 4 4l! 

palankeen (early use of word) 

Pallava architecture 

Pallaves of Kanchi, (history of). 230 ; 237. S.P. 

29 

Pallavas, (or Kurumbars) coins of the .. S.P. 
Pallikondan shrine .. •• •• S.P. 20. 2/ 

PaUigopdarutiyadeva. See Pallikondan. 

palm-leaf M.S., (oldest Indian, found at Kucha), 

111 ; (Kerala) .. ■■ •• •• ..^200 

pana yanta, (signification of) . ■ • • • ■ lt>7 

PaHcatantra, and the Arthasdstra of Kautilta . . 99 

Pafieha Pandava ratha .. .. .. S.P. 18 

PitHchikdkdra. See Salikan.itha. 

Panda va par vuta .. .. .. .. I/O, 177 

pa nd u (meaning of) .. .. .. ..21 

Panini (date of) . . • . . • 19 

Punjab, and Alexander the Great A.C. 1, 14 


Panjab plains, and Aryan tribes 
jjiihjikri, paiiji (almanac) 

Pan j kora, riv. 

(Guruios).. 

Panj-Pir (the ' five saints ’ in ff/r and Ranjhd), 184 
Paraclete, the . . . . . . . . . . 130 

Pa ram am a hot vara (Siva) . . . . S.P. 28 

Faram.iras of Jlhar and M.ilwa (and MSndu) . . 237 
Parameovara varman, S.P. 17 — 19; (title of Ka- 
ra -i mini varrnau II . . . . . . S.P. 21 

PdrijiUiijialiaruuaiiiu, on the histoiy of Orksa . . 65 

/ntriiiirvdiffi (of the Buddlia) .. .. ..177 

PnrPhlitn parvam, on the Pi mV on ftim-e! . . 45 

Parkaia Iravi \ armurV, ( Plia-kara Ru\'V) in- 
scriptions of . . . . . . 15n., 21—27 

Paropamisadai (people) . . , . . . A.C. 30 


Parsvanatha (23rd Tirthaiikara) 

Parthia (Indo-Parthia and St. Thomas) 
Part liians 

Parur, in Travancore 
Parvati. See Ambikil. 
pdiupata 
Pathans 
Patna (factory) 
paiira (meaning of) 

Paymaster (E. I. Co.’s) . 

Pedda Naiek 
Penal Settlement . . 


167 

11.3 

109 

17 


S.P. 

A.C. 1- 


20 , 21 

-3. 14 

120 

139 

. . 189n., 212 
190,215 
A.I. 1. 10. 21, 25—27 
59 


190 

13 

55 

29 


A C 


Penukorjda, late capital of Vijayanaeara kings. 

‘peons ’ (a kind of police, under the E. I. Co.). 
Perdikkas, (Macedonian genera!) .. A.C. 
Periuno-ghandai. Witches’ Mound 
Ptriplux and Indian ports . . . . S.P. 

Perurnfi) (Chcraman Peruni.il) and Thomas 
Rabban . . . . . . . . . . 22n., 23n. 

Pa-wnbdnurruppadai .. .. .. S.P. 28 

Perunna record of Bhaskar.. Ravi, 1 5n., 2 1 . 2 1, 26, 27 
Peshawar valley .. .. A.C. 1.2. 12- 15. 30 

Pe-dnvas, the (and the Marithi navy) 
pah-lchdna (earliest use of term) 
pit aha, (meaning of) 

Peter, St., walks on the water . . 

Petra (the " Rock ’’) 

Pettitt. Mr. John . . 

Peukelaotis (Sails. Puikaldvati) X X. 

w lr . . . . • ■ ... 

Pezalkandau jrnss . . 

Phalabhull . story of (in the Kathasant xujara), 

84, 85 

philosophical literature in Sanskrit. Sec litera- 
ture philosophical. 

philosophy, Buddhist, three schools of, in Tibet, 
phinnaund. See farindn. 
phonetics, science of 

Phrom-ge-sar (apparently k. of Ladakh) 

Phye-se (phyi-se) image of the chief of t lie rat=. 
picota (meaning and derivation of) 

Pigot, Lord, Governor of Madras, 191n., 21 /, 21S 
Pilgrimage oj Buddha, by J. B. Platt (book- 
notice) . . . . . - - . • • • 200 

pinjrapole (derivation of void) .. .. .. 208 


.. 100 
. . 208 
. . 1 62 
. . 119 
31) it n. 
. . 93 

of Prshn- 
. A.C. 3, 13 
. . A.C. 27 


238 

34 
152 
148 
20 S 
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piracy (and the Marathas), 100 ; (in the Anda- 
mans) .. .. •• •• ..A.I. 12, 13 

Pir Beghan, Saiyid (and Pir-sar) . ■ A.C. 20 

Pir Khushhal Baba, (ziarat of) .. ..A.C. 11, 12 

Pir-sar ridge, 219, 220, A.C. 9 & n. (and Aornos), 
A.C. 18 — 22, 25 — 28 ; (and Pir Beghan, Sai- 
yid) . . . . • • • • A.C. 29 ; 31 

Pischel, Prof, (on the meaning of Vedic terms) 

104, 107. 

Platt, J. B — 

The Pilgrimage of Buddha 
plosives (in Dravidian), 34 — 38 ; (Tamil) 

Poduka, seaport . . . . . . . - S.P . 

Poh-lu-ka (of Hsiian-tsang) (and Bharuka) 
poison in war, an old practice . . . . 44, 

Poison Damsel, the, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 

44, 45 (and Alexander the Great), 45, 85 ; 


163 

200 

137 

29 

148 

45 


(European works referring to) 

. . 45 

poll-tax (under Aurangzeb) 

.. 94 

Polysperchon, Macedonian general 

A.C. 12 

polyandry, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 

6 

population of the Andamans 

A.C. 2, 3 

porgo (? the ‘ pericose ’ of Fitch) 

.. 208 

Poros (co. of) and Alexander 

A.C. 30 

Porphyrius of Tyre, (on forbidden foods) 

. . 82 

Port Anson. . 

A.I. 48 

Port Blair, A.C. 2, 4 — 8, (tidal observatory at), 


A.C. 9, 10 — 13, 16, 19, 20, 26, 41—44, 46, 47 
Port Cornwall . . . . • • • • A.C. 25 

Port Cornwallis, A.C. 6, 8, (founded) A.C. 13 ; 20 
Port Mouat . . • • • • A.C. 10, 15, 43 

portents, (twitching) etc., (in the Kathdsarit- 
sdgara) ■ ■ ■ • • • •• • • • • 1^6 

Portman, Mr. M. V. (and the Andamans), A.C. 1, 

3, 4, 17, 27, 28, 33, 39, (reports on the first 
dealings with the Onges in 1886) . .A.I. 41 — 46 

Portuguese, the, (and Jewish Christians of 
Cranganore), 22 ; 40 ; (and Venkata II), 52, 

(and the E. I. Co.) . . . . . . 72, 73, 118 

Potovaram grant, of Purushottama-deva, 61, 63 
Potiphar’s wife . . . . . • • - 84, 86 

potsherds, (found in Bar-sar fort) . . A.C. 28 
pottery (painted) from Waziristan), 54 — 56 ; 
(remains, in Birkot, A.C. 6 ; (Upper Swat 
val.), A.C. 11 (decorated) .. .. A.C. 18 

Prabhakara school of Mimamsa 202 

Prdchtna-N yd ya, (literature of, in Bengal), 206, 230 
Pradyota, k. .. • • • • •• ..177 

Prain, Sir D., (on the flora, and the imported 
flora, of the Andamans) . . .. A.C. 

Prdjnapdramitas (found in Turkestan) . . 
Prajnaptikausika (preceptor to the Vidyadha- 
ras) 

Prakrit age of 
pramatha (and bhutaj 
Prasasta-pada-bhasya 
Pratapamukuta, k. of Benares 
Prataparudra, son of Purushottama (inscrip- 
tions of), 61, 63 (history of) . . . . 63 — 68 

Pratap Singha (Pratapa Simha of Mewar) by 
Prof. Satiseliandra Mitra and Prof. D. X. 
Ghosh (book-notice) . . . . . . • • h’0 


11 

149 

47 

167 

102 

233 

47 


Pratyalcsamani-mdhrsvari (of Mahesvr.ral 
prayascilta (ceremony) 


A.I. 4, 
223, 


13, 14 : 
22 & n., 


A.I. 


Preparis isla. 

priests (Xand Rishi’s criticism of) 
privateering (and the Marathas) 
privileges, (granted to Thomas Cana), 

(to the Christians of Quilon, etc.) 15, 

Prodh, Mar 

prophecy (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 

Pryee, Capt. I. M 

Ptolemy (his description of the Andamans), A.I. 

12, 14, 16 & n., (and Mahabalipuram) S.P. 
Ptolemy (s. of Lagos) with Alexander the Great, 
A.C. 15, 22, 24n., 27 ; 

puberty (among the Andamanese) . . A.I. 
Public Consultations (of Fort St. George (begin- 
ning of) . . . . . . 212—214, 

pucka ( pakka ) 

Pudukkudaiyan fikadhiran. See Amur X ;'ulu. 
puhur, pore, etc. ( prahara ) (meaning of word). . 
Pulakeain (I. or II.) Vallabha k. . . S.P. 

PulimUlu (Tamil) Konkanam, near Cannanore, 

S.P. 30 
A.I. 35- 
. S.P. 
14, 17, 
.61—63. 
.76, 77, 
. 139, 

. 189n., 


231 

76 

5 

224 

100 


A.C 


13, 


Puluga (Andaman deity) 

Purxlarika Rishi . . 

Puran 
Puri temple 

purification, (and magic) 

Purika (ancient city) 

Purser-General (E. I. Co.’s) 

Purusa (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 2n., (note on 
the word) 

Purushottama, k. (date and history of), 28 — 33. 
(Potavaram grant of), 61 ; 63, (innovation in 
land-grants of), 62, 63 (death of) . . 6. 

Purvamimamsa philosophy, in Bengal . . 
Puslcaldvatt. See Peukelaotis. 
putra-kdmesti sacrifice 


14n, 

41 

46 

29 

, 32 
37 

216 

209 

209 

17 

& n. 
—37 
20 
31 
66 
81 
140 
212 

40 


5, 68 
201 

129 


73, 74 


.. 83 

. . 56 

13—15 
13—16 
65 


Qazi Ibrahim (Mughal representative) 

Qiqin. See Waziristan. 
quarrelling, in folk-tales . . 

Quetta, ancient mounds near 
Quilon, in Travancore, Church at 
Quilon Tarisa Church copper -plates 
Quli Qutb Shah of C.olconda 
Quli Qutb Shah Hamadani (and Orissa), 67 & n., 68 
Qutb Shahis (northern advance of the) 67, 68 


Rabban, Joseph (and the Cochin 

plates) 22 & n., 23, 26 

radarce (rah-ddrl) (early use of term) . . . . 209 
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Radha Krsna, (earliest image of) . . 39 & n. 

RidhSmohana Vidyavachaspati Gosvimin 
( Nydyasutravh-arana by) 

Rafiu'd-darajat- (raised to the throne) . . 
Rafiu'd-daula (Shah Jahan II, raised to the 
throne) 

Raghavendra (and the Kdthaka V panisad) 
Raghunandana (pupil of Vasudeva Sarvabhau- 
ma) (writer on Xavya smrti) . . 

Raghunatha Bhattaeharya Vidvalai.kara, (Ml 
mdmsaratna of) 

Raghunatha Siromani, -04, (pupil of \ asudeva 
Sarvabhauma) (Tattvacintdmanididhili of), 231-233 
Raghunatha Tarkavagisa (Sd»i l:h ya-vrtti-pra- 


230 

50 

50 

In. 


. . 231 


203 


kaSa of) . . 

. . 206 

Rahu, and the eclipses 

.. 137 

Raiehur, fort 

64. 65 

rain (sacrifice of twins to obtain) 

. . 78 

rain-charm (Giro) 

125, 126 

Rai Singh of Jodhpur 

. . 60 

raja (title of vassal kings ) 

. . 148 

Raja, s of Munjaldeva 

.. 234 

Rajadhiraja, (title of Bakht Singh) 

. . 49 

Rajagaha (Giribbaja) 

. . 176 

Rajagrha (and Ri-glan-ru-luh-b^tnn), 108; 

(cap. 


of Bimbisara) .. .. .. .. ..170 

Rijamahendri, fort, (besieged) . . . . 28 —32 

Rajamundri (Rajamahendri) .. .. 80,31 

Raja Ram (and the Mughals) . . . . 73 & n. 

Rajasekhara (and tenta-kerala) . . .. .. 175 

Rajasirhha . . . . . . . . . . S.P. 19. 21 

Rajasimha (Xarasimhavarman II) Atvantaka- 
ma . . . . . . . . S.P. 27, 28 

Rajasimha Pdllavesvarnm, shrine at Mahabali- 
puram . . . . . . . . S.P. 20, 27 

Raja Simha Perumal. See Iraya Chinka. 

Raji. See Mahipala. 

Rajputs, (and the murder of Ajit Singh), 48, 49 ; 

(and Akbar), 52 : (of Mewar) . . . . . . 100 

Rakhaladasa Xyayaratna (Mdydvddaniru*a of) 204 
Raksasas (demons) (in the Kathamrihuyurn ), 

87 — 89 ; (name applied to the Audaman- 


U. 12, 13 
. . 59 

. . 1 50 


. . 179 
129, 130 
67 & n. 
.. 230 


ese) 

Raksas-Tagdi 
Ral-pa-can. k. of Tibet 
Ram, Sundara, 

Cow Protection in India 
Rama 

Ramachandra Gajapati of Khurdu 
Ramahari (Tarkapradipa of) 

Ramakrsna Ba 1 1 ao h arya ( Sd m kh i/t/n - K aitmudi of) 200 
RamakrSna Bhattaeharya Tarkavatanisa (Xyu- 
yad'tpika by) . . . . . . . . . . 230 

Ram ananda, (Sdt.i khya padn rth a - m a 
Ramananda Varhaspati (at. ] 

Tirtha) (works on Vedanta) 

Ramanuja Mnntapam 
Rama Raj a, k. of Vijayanagaru 
Ramasaiiikara, (patrtkds by) 
llamayana (as the Word) 

Rain Mohun Roj-, H.lju 


A.I. 


oo 

51 

102 

20 


Rana-ghundai, mound, Loralai Agency 
Rana Kumbha of Mewar 
randhani (meaning of) 

Ranger 

Ranjha. See Hir and Rdnjhd. 

Rao, G. Venkoba, Annual Report on Southern 
Epigraphy. 1926 — 1927 
Rashbootes. See Rajputs. 

Rdsmdlu, ( 1 >v A. K. Forbes) and Ajit Singh, 
Rastrakutas (and the Chalukyas) 

Rath, Tarini C'haran, (on history of Orissa), 

Rathors of Miirwar (and Akbar). . 
rathutsavas (festivals) 

Ratnakara Santi (writer on Buddhist logic) 
ratna-vedi (jewelled throne) 
rats, holy (worship of, in Turkestan) 

Rauhina (tree) 

Rauruka, tn.. legends of ( Dicydvaddnn ) 

Rautatraya (Oi i ‘ an title) 

Raverty. Major, (and the Sair-al-bildd) 

Ravkonda . . 

Rawak-stupa 

Rdyardchakamu, on the history of Orissa, 64, 66. 
re birth (in the Kathd.iarihuyam) 

Red Powder, (in the Krthd*ant?dyara) 

Remand. M, (translations by. on the Andaman- 
ese) A.I. 

Reinhardt (and Andaman zoology) . . A.I. 
religion (magic and taboo) (differences between) 
Remarks on the Andaman Islanders and their 
Country (eontd. from vol. I.IY, p. 94;, A.I. 1 
Renaudot, Eus (translations by, on the Anda 
manesc) . . . . . . . . . . A.I 

Resiirroi tion. the . . 

Rgvnla, and walking on the water 
Rgvtda -xnmhita, suggested new method of do 
termining relative date of hj-mns 
Ri-gltih-ru-lnn -b^ton. (Cosrihga-vydkaraua) Pro 
phecies of Gosringa 

ring, of recognition (in the Kathdftaritsdejara) 

R i-dlntu' >/, -shuhdd.i 

Ritchie's Archipelago .. A.I. 1, 6, 9, 10 

RiydziCs-saldtin, on Sultan Husain Shah 
Roberts, Lt. -Col. .. .. .. A.I. 45, 

Rockhill (and Turkestan) 

Roe, Sir Thomas (in Mandu) 

Rogers, Mr. G. C. . . . . . . . . A.I. 47, 48 

Rose, Mr. A. Id., (translation of Hir and Rdnjhd 

bv) 181 

Ross isl A.I. 9, 41, 42, 45, 40 

Roth, Fr., S.J. (on the Kdthaka Cpanisad) 2n. 

(on the meaning of ubhva). 101, 102 ; (on 
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51, 60 
. 119 
62, 63 
50n. 
148 
206 
61 
148 
20 
109 
64 
98 & n. 

67n. 
. . Ill 
68 
47 
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11 

75 

-48 

15 
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118 
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108 
43 
66 
, 21 
66 
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i by) . . 206 
inanda- 

adma-sad), 153, 157 ; (on ukhacchid ) . . 
Rraeholl. See Raiehur. 

. . 163 

. . 205 

R- 1 Sdlyoitg, (Garo deity) 

.. 122 

S.P. 21 

r.di (meaning of) . . 

. . 105 

. . 59 

Ruby, frigate 

. . 96 

.. 233 

Rudran Kannan 

S.P. 28 

.. 129 

Ruhullah Khan (Mughal official) 

. . 74 

.. 192 

rundelloes (umbrellas) 

. . 23 

y Fitch) 2o9 

Runnymede, wreck of 

A.I. 13 
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rupaJca (coin) 161,162 Sarhghavardhana, Arhat, and dgra-bcom-pa-dge- 

Rupamhika. See Padmavati. ’adun-’aphel-gyi luhbstan-pa . . . . . . 108 

Russool Gur (=Rasulgarh) . . . . . . 96 Sarhkara, (and the Kdthaka Upanisad) . . 5n. 

Rustam ‘All Khan (death of) . . . . 47 Samkhya philosophy in Bengal . . . . 201 206 


Rutland isl. . . A.I. 5, 6, 10, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23 


Sa, Joao de (in Calicut) .. .. .. .. 178 

Saba’, co. . . . . . . . . . . 91 

Sabdasakti-prakdsikd (of Jagadisa Tarkalankura) 232 
Sabriso, merchant, and the (Tarisa) Quilon 
Church .. .. .. ..14 & n. 15 

sacrifice (among the Garos, 123 — 125 (of twins 
for rain), 78 ; (human), 90, 227 ; animal . . 228 
Sadasiva, k. of Vijayanagara, (murder of), 59 ; 


(B. M. plates of) 


68 

Saddle Peak (early abode of Puluga).. 

A.I. 

36 

sadhus (and sddh vis) 


167 

Sadr MAji, in. of Xand Rishi . . 195, 

196, 

221 

Sahajanar.da. See Xand Rishi. 



Sahti (character in Iiir ami Rdnjhd) 

1 85— 

-187 

Saida, (character in Hir and Rdnjhd) . . 


186 

Saidu, (in Upper Swat) 

A.C. 

1 1 

St. John, Dr. (of Bombay) 


213 

St. Thomas, (Christians of). See Christians of. 


legend of 


178 

St. Thomas, Tin Apottle rind India, by 

Prof. 


Jarl Charpentier (book-notice) 


40 

Sair-al-bddd, of Mughal Beg 


98 

Sakambhari, (SAmbhar) (conquered by , 

Java- 


simha) 

236n. 

Sakian language 

UD. 

151 

Saksena. Baburum, Tin- Xani ; of Rrlativ 

m 


Modern Aryan Languages 


60 

Sakshigopala, idol, (in Katak) . . 


61 


Sakta Hindus. See Hindus. Sakta. 

Sakti, (worship of) . . . . . . 44, 90 

Saktism, (in the Kathusaritsdgara) .. . . 44 

Salakam Timma Raju. (regent of Vijayanagara) 58 
Salar Sanz, (and Xand Kishi ) . . . . . . 195 

Salbank, Jo.-., (factor, Surat) . . . . 188n. 

Salikanatha, (author of Prakarathi panch ik") . . 202 
salimdlini, (of inscription in Blnlot Mata 
temple) . . . . . . . . . . . . 229 1 

Saluvabhyiulayam (of Dindima) on Saluva Xara- 
siriiha . . . . . . . . . . 29, 30 

Saluva Xarasirhha (al. Xarasimha Raya) his- 
tory of . . . . . . . . 28 — 33 

Saluvankuppan caves ... . . . . S.P. 19 

Sajva-Timina (governor of Kondavidu) . . 64 

Samaddar, J. X. Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume. 199 
Samatata (countries to the east of) . . 57, 58 

Sambandar (hymnist) . . . . S.P. 21, 28 : 

Samhhar inscription of Ch.iluky.i Jaya-iiiiha’s 

time . . . . . . . . 234 — 236 | 

Samblniji, Raja (and Sii John Child), 70. 71. 

73 <fc n., 97 1 


‘ Sampenago ’, co. (Mo-ha-chan-p'o) .. . . 58 

Samsamu’d-daula (and Abhai Singh), 48, Shah 
Navaz Khan) . . . . . . . , . . 50 

Samudragupta (and Vi$pugopa) . . S.P. 29, 30 

Sanaka . . . . . . . . . , s,p. 24 

Sanatkumara . . . . . . . . S.P. 24 

Sandhivigrahika (meaning of) . . . . . . 161 

Sangi Ganai (and Xand Rishi) . . . . 222, 223 

Saiigrama, k. of Khotan . . . . 151, 152 

Sankara, 203 ; (theory of Maya) . . 204, 205 

Saiikaracharya (a second of the name) . . 203 

Sanskrit, (plosives in), 36. 38 ; (and Prakrit), 


167; (philosophic literature in).. 201 — 206, 

230—233 

Sanskrit verses, ancient, still used by Hindus 56, 160 
San Thome (and the French) . . . . . . 212 

sanli, used in the sense of nirvana . . . . 3n. 

Sanyasa . . . . S.P. 24 

Sapor, Mar . . . . . . . . 14n. 

Sappa-Saundikapabbhara (and New Rajgir) .. 176 
sitpsarasah (meaning of) . . . . . . . . 106 

: Sapta-rishis . . . . . . . . S.P. 26 

I Sarakala mound (Pishin basin ) archeological 
1 remains at) . . . . . . . . . . 56 

I Saras vat l, goddess. . .. .. .. 128,129 

Sarasvati-vilasarn (on Purushottama) .. .. 63 

Sdravali (by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma) . . . . 231 

aardeshmukhi . . . . . . . . . . 100 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, historian . . . . 48 

Sarkdrs, Xorthern (transferred to the E. I. Co.) 68 

Sarkul A.C. 26 & n., 29 

j Sarnesvara Siva temple (Allata inscription at), 

161, 162 

j * ar-u-pd (Persian), meaning of . . . . lion, 

j Sarvatobliadra, image . . . . . . S.P. 26 

j Sastri, H. Krishna, (on Orissa) . . . . 64, 65 

Sastry, R. Sbama. 

: Annual Report of The Mysore Archaeological 

Department for the year 1927 . . . . . . 99 

j satrapies, Persian . . . . . . A.C. 3 

\ Savants (and the Maratha navy) . . . . 100 

Sawai Jai Singh, of Jaipur . . . . 49, 51 

Sayaija (on abhva), 101 — 103, 106 ; (on the chro- 
nology of the Rgvcda-sam hita), 120 ; (on ad- 
meisad) .. .. .. ., .. 153 — -157 

Sayyid brothers, (history of) . . . . 47 — 51 

sBalti. See Baltistan. 

scapegoat . . . . . . . . 77, 124, 125 

Scavenger, of Madras (creation of the office of), 

215n„ 217 

Schrader, Prof. F. Otto, and Dravidian . . 34 

Schroeder, Prof, (and the Kathaka U panisad) . . 4n. 
scripts, (used in Baltistan), 111, 112 ; (Indian, a 
proposal — about 1832 — to romanize), 192 — 

194 ; (Turkish. Mustafa Kamal Pasha's ro- 
manizing of) . . 192 

Sdok Kak Thom inscription 79 
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seal of a Jdnapada . . • • • • . . l -3'I 

Seaward temple, Maliubalipuram .. S.P. 

Secretion secrctorum and the Poison Damsel . . 45 

seikthd, (Burmese nat) . . . . ■ • • • 228 

Semangs (and Andamanese) .. .. A. I. 14, 15 

Sen. Surrendranath, Military System of the 
Maratlias. . . . . . - - ■ • ■ ■ 

Senart (and Kharostlii documents) .. ..Ill 
Senior, Mr. . . . . . . ■ • A. I. 45 

Sentinel isls. .. .. •• ■■ A.I. 5, 6, 9 

serpents. See sar-u-pa. 

Settlement, (first Andaman, under Blair) 

Sevadaru castle 
Sevagee (Sivaji) 

Seven Pagodas, notes on the, (contd. from vol. 

LVII) S.P. 17 

seventeenth century MS. See MS., seventeenth 
century. 

Sewell, Mr. Robert (on Vijayanagara) 

Shah ‘Alam (defeat of) 

Shah ‘Alam II (and tho Northern Sarkurs) 

Shahidan, (fortified remains at) . . 

Sliahi Yola Mira, (Kushan eliief) monastery 
founded by 

Shah Jahan (at Mat.tdu) 

Shah Jah&n II 
Shah Isma’il Qhazi 

Shah Navaz Khan (Samsamu’d-daula) 

Shaikh (Sheik) Ahmad, friond to Mir NiV.im) . . 
Shaikh Nuru’d-din of Tsrar. See Xand Uishi. 
Shalkau pass . . . . . . . . A.C. 

Sham Ded, (hermitess) and Xand Itishi 
Shang .. .. .. .. .. A.C. 20 

Shans (Siamese-Chineae race), 225 ; (sacrifices 
offered by) 

Shan-Shan, kingdom, 152. See also Lou-lan. 
eastiratra (sacrifice) 

Shigar, titles of the dukCa of 
Shih-li-ch'a-ta-lo, co. 

Shingrawa (man-creator of the earlli) . . 

Shin-kun (Xopal) 
shinlnung (novice) 

Shitta (the moon) 

shrine, a Kachin forest . . . . 22 

shroffs (sarrdfs), money changer. 


13 

96 

95 

-32 


58, 59 
. 120 
. 68 
. 54 

56 
. . 237 
. . 50 

66 
. . 50 

96 

18 
197 


. 228 

. 53 

. 110 
57, 58 
. 227 

1:50 

166 

227 

. . 225—229 

: . . 93. 96 

Shore Temple (Mahabalipurum) S.P. 25, 26, 28 
Shu-lig. See Kashgar. 

SiddhArtha (the Buddha) at Rajagfha . . 176, 177 

Sidi, (Sidhi) Ya'qub Khan, 70, 72 — 74, 97, 116 
Sieg, Prof, (and the Kdthaka Upanisad) . . In. 
Silappadhikaram historical references in S.P. 31 
silver, importation of, by the E. I. Co. 93, 94 

Siihhachalam, victory pillar, 65. Temple . . 66 

Snhhavarman, in the Amaravati pillar inscrip- 
tion S.P. 29 

Sirnhavishiju (dynasty of), 237 ; and Mah.Uali- 


puram 

. . S.P. 28, 29, 31 

Sindibud Ndma 

86 

Sinlap, (a benevolent nat) 

. . 227, 228 

Sino-Kharosthi coins. See 

coins, Sino-Kha- 

roathi. 



Sipah-salar Ahmad ‘All, Miangul Com.-in-Chf., 

A.C. 18 

Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume (edited by J. X. 

Samaddar) (book-notice) . . . . . . 199 

Sirkap, Raja, (and Bar-sar) . . . . A.C. 29 

.S ' iru jxindrr uppad a i . . . . S.P. 29, 30 

Sisikottos (Indian deserter, joins Alexander), 

A.C. 28, 32n. 

Sita Devi, (as motherhood of God) . . . . 130 

Sitavana (and New Rajgir) . . . . . . 176 

sittringv, (shalranj) . . . . . . . . 209 

6iva, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 41 — 44, 47, 136, 

137 ; (and Arjuna’s penance), S.P. 20 — 22, 24 ; 

26, 28 ; (Somaskanda) . . . . S.P. 26, 27 

Sivaji, 58, 59 ; (and the E. I. Co., in Surat), 94, 

95, 212 ; (and the Maratha navy) . . . . 100 

Sivaijasamudram . . . . . . . . 64 

skull-wearing (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) . . 11 

slavery, in Madras .. .. .. 215, 216 

slaves (obtained from the Andamans) ..A.I. 12, 13 
sleep, (and the soul) . . . . . . 75, 76 

Sloane MS., the . . . . . . . . . . 178 

sloka (measure) in the Bakhshali MS. . . . . 140 

Smrti texts (and mimamsa) . . . . 201 — 203 

sokha (witch-doctor) . . . . . . . . 236 

Soma, 220. See also White Haoma. 

Somadeva (beliefs of the time of, us expressed 
in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 6 — 8, 11, 42, 44 — 47, 

85, 87, 88, 90, 131—136 

Somaskanda. Seo Siva. 

sonants, Dravidian . . . . . . 36 — 38 

sons, possession of, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) . . 41 

soul, the (and sleep), 75, 76 ; (Garo beliefs about), 

122 — 124; (Burmese conception of), 226; 
Kachin belief in), 227 ; (Andamanese beliefs 
regarding), A.I. 30, 37 ; (the wandering soul, 
non-Aryan belief) . . . . . . . . 131 

South Andaman isl. . . . . . . A.I. 16, 21 

[ South Sentinel isl. .. .. ..A.I. 41 — 44 

spells, of witches (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 85 — 87 
1 Spinwam . . . . . . . . . . 54 

Spirit, the, (in the Kiithaka Upanisad) . . . . 4, 5 

spirit, spirits, (evil), 75, 76, 86, 124, 125, 226, 
j A.I. 36 ; (three kinds of), 123 ; (the Water, the 
! Tree), 132, 133 ; (guardian, in Burma), 227 ; 

(revered by the Kachins) . . . . 227, 228 

sravakas, ( and sravikds) . . . . . . . . 167 

Sreijya (Bimbisara) .. .. ..177 

I Sri, (vdk) 128, 130 

1 Sri Anandan (title of .Joseph Rabban) . . 23 & n. 

Sri-Chaitanya (and Orissa) . . 63, 67 ; 204, 231 
&ri-Ghaitanya — Charitdmrita .. .. 61,67 

Sridhara (Advayasiddhi of), 204 ; ( Kydya-kan - 

dali of) 202, 233 

Sri Krishna, (as the Word) . . . . 129, 130 

Sri Krsnavatdra-lild (composed in Kashmiri by 
Dina-Xatha) translated and transcribed in 
Roman characters by Sir G. A. Grierson, 
K.C.I.E. (book-notice) . . . . 99 

Sri Kurumba, (Kali) .. .. .. ..178 

Srimadgrham Rajgj-ham .. .. .. ..177 

Srlnatha Bhat(acharya (Sdtnkhyaprayuya of) . . 206 
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119 

96 

120 
30 
43 


12 


Sri Ra-jga I (death of) . . . . . . 59 

!§ri-sahgha, order . . . . . . • . . . 167 

Sri Vallabhan Kodai . . . . . . 21 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po, k. of Tibet. . . . 112, 150 

Stcherbatsky, Prof, on the meaning of passages 
in the Kdthaka Upanisad . . . . 2n., 3n. 

stealing (in the Kathasaritsagara ) . . 44 

steel, magical powers of . . . . . . . . 131 

steel yard, the, in Malabar . . . . 14, 15 

Stein, Sir Aurel — 

On Alexander' s Track to The Indus . . . . 219 

Stein, Sir Aurel, quoted in connexion with 
Turkestan, 108 — 111 ; and the site of 
Gosriiiga . . . . . . • • . . 148, 149 

Sten Konow, (on Dravidian plosives), 36 ; (on 

tentakarala) . . . . . . . • • . 175 

Stern, M. Philippe, 

Le Bayon d' Angkor ct L' evolution dc L' Art 
Khmer . . . . . . . . 79 

sthdnu, (meaning sthdvara) . . . . 3n. 

Sthapu Ravi, and the Quilon Tarisa Church 
plates . . . . • • • • ■ • 13n., 14 

Stilgeschichte Und Chronologic dec Rgveda, by 
Walther Wust 

Stone, Mr. (E. I. Co.’s envoy) 

Storia do Mogor (reference to Johannes Bacehe- 
rus) 

Strabo, on Alexander’s campaign . . A.C. 

Strahan, Lieut. -Col. .. .. .. A. I. 

stupa, (ruins of) at Idak, 54 ; in Thai plain, 56 ; in 
Ladakh, 112 ; near Bir-kot .. .. A.C. 

Sudas, Aryan invader 

Sudras, of Malabar, ancestors of the St. Thomas 
Christians .. •• •• . . l.», 17, 179 

Sui-shu, and the empire of the eastern womon. . 112 | 
Sukhtaken-dor (in Makran) exploration at ..211 I 
Sukrantti (on anusannjdna) . . . . . • 180 < 

Sulo. See Kashgar. 

Sul Sanz. See Salar Sanz. 

Sumatra .. A. I. 4, 9, 11 

summoning by thought, (in the Kathasaritsagara), 135 
Sun, (the spiritual) .. 129n. 

sun (food for monks) collection of. in Burma . . 166 
Sunda group . . . . • • • ■ A. I. 5, 10 

Sundaraka and the witches (in the Kathdsarit- 
sagara) . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ S6, 8 ‘ 

Sundaramurti . . . • ■ • ■ ■ S.P. 28 

Suppatittha Cetiya . . ■ . • • . . 177 

tiurasthdna. See Isma’il Gliazi. 

Surat, 52 ; and the E. I. Co., 09—73, 93—96, 

115—118, 188,212 

surds. Dravidian, 35—38. (intervocal) Tamil. 

137—139 

Sur Jangal, Zhob valley, prehistoric remains at, 56 

Surya •• •• S.P. 23. 24 ( 

Suryavamsa dynasty, 28 ; (Surya varhsi) 

Suryavarman I, and the Bayon temple 
Susrata-sauihita (antidotes to poison in) 

Suvarnadeva, k. of Kucha 
Suvarpapuspa, k. of Kucha 
Suvdstu. See Swat. 


68 

79 

45 

148 

148 


Suzan, (meaning of the name) . . . . . . 222 

Svetambara and Digam bara sects, a note on, 1 67, 1 68 
Swally, (and the E. I. Co.), 115, 116, (and the 
French) .. .. .. .. .. ..118 

Swat, A.C. 1 — 8, 10 (Uddiyana), A.C. 12; 13, 

14, 17, 18, 28—31 

Swat riv . . . . A.C. 13, 14, 20 

Swat-Buner, A.C. 10. See also Buner. 

SwJtis A.C. 14, 15 

Syal tribe (to which Hir belonged) . . . . 182 

Sylhet, (Old). See Shih-li-ch‘a-ta-lo. 

Sylvain Levi (and Oosrihga-vyakarana), 108 ; 

(on Kucha) . . . . . . . . . . 148 

Syriac characters, use of (in Turkestan) . . 149 
Syrian Christians. See Christians, Syrian. 

Sworn Brother, the, (in the Kathasaritsagara), 42, 43 


Tabo, North Andaman tribe . . A.I. 1, 2, 16, 17 

taboo (religion and magic, differences between), 

75 ; (definition of), 82, 83 (in the Kathdsarit- 
sdgara) . . . . . . . . . . . . 136 

Tahiti, head taboo in . . . . . . 84n. 

Tailapa, k. (and Mularaja) . . . . . . 234 

Takhta pass . . . . . . . . A.C. 26 

Takka, co. mentioned in the inscription of the 
time of Allata of Mewar 
Talaings (Mon-Annam race) 

Talakkat inscription of Iraya Chinka 
Talasayanam (Kadalmallai) .. .. S.P. 

See Jalasayanam. 

Talikota, battle of, 58, 66 (or Raksas-Tagdi) . . 
Tambe tribe . . . . . . . . A.I. 

Tamil, (plosives in), 34 — 38 ; (and surds) 

Tamil inscriptions 

Tamil Ndvalar Charitai (historical references 

in) 

Tamils and Vadukars 
T'ang dynasty, coins of the 
T‘ang-chu 

Tanjore inscription 
Tank, archaeological finds at 
Tantra, the 

tantric rites, of Sakta Hindus, 89 
Kathasaritsagara) 
tapanaghara 

Tapoda gate, of Rajagrha 
Taptoda. See Tapoda. 

Tarkamrta, (of Jagadisa Tarkalaukara). . 

“ tattoo.” (pony), 95n., (taftd) used by Barni . . 
tattooing (by Andamanese) . . . . A.I. 

TattvacinUlmani (of Gangesa), 202, commenta- 
ries on 2.30—232 

Tuttvacintdmani-aloka (by Paksadhara Misra of 
Mithila) 232 


161 

225 

158 

18 

59 

43 

137 

65 


66 

. .S.P. 30, 31 
..149 
147, 148, 

. . A.I. 


150 
12 
. . 54 

..90 
(in the 
..86, 88, 90 
. . 177 
. . 176, 177 


233 

209 

18 
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Tcittrnriiilrimml i-etidh iti (by RaghunAtha Niro- 
mani) 

Tattvamnkl'i rati Mri //<? /■//.-/</ sntn.d limn i 
Taungtli'is 'sacrifices offered by the) .. .. 228 

taut {tat) (very early use of word) . . . . 200 

Taxila V.C. 29. 30 i 

taxes, (granted to Malabar Christian.'). 14, 15; 

levied in Madras .. •• •• 214.215 

Ta- kiratu's-mlatin-i-Cba'iltui t/'i on Ajit Singh.. 1!1 
Telitiganfi. history of. 28 — 32 ; 61. 03. OS, in- 
scription from . . - - - ■ • • 3*1 

Tellftfu ■ • ■ • - • • • • - “"hP. 

Telugu. plosive.' in. 3-i — -38. 13/, .--intis in. 138, 130 
Telugu inscription - - - - • ■ . . 0a 

Temple. Sir Richard — 

The Empire of Th e Great Moyol . . . . 20 

St. Thomas The Apostle and India . . . . 40 

Journal of The Bomba ) / Historical Sock to. col. 

I, No. I 40 

The Names of Relatives in Moth rn Aryan 
Lanyuagrs . . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ .. til) 

Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain . . ■ . 70 

Annual Hi port on Southern Epiyraphy, 1020- 

1027 80 

Military Stfstun of The Marrilltus . . . . 100 

Pratap Simjha . . . . . . ■ ■ . H o 

Walkin' i on The Water, Indian and Christian 
Miracles .. .. .. .. ..118 

The Pihjrimaje of Buddha ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 200 

Tibet's Gnat Yotji Milan pa .. .. .. 230 

ttny-l' dr-ula (Andamanese, womb-name) A X. 38 
I/ nld, also tint a (meaning ol ) .. .. .. 17a 

i itjd-karala, note on .. .. .. 17a, 170 

n nfa-sura, (h ntasdld) (a gambling hou,e; .. 17a 
Xere»sa. i»I. .. .. .. .. A. I. a 

Ti varum .. .. .. .. . Si*. 21,22 

thabiit. (begging- bowl) . . . . . . . . 100 

Thadukuki tribe .. .. .. ..100 

Thakot Yd". 20 

thorn, (king), title of the duke.-, of Megar . . 110 
“The Four Garrisons,” (meaning Turkestan), 

147, 150. 1-71 

theft tales (in the Kathusaritsdgara) . . . . 44 

the in (shrine) . . . . . . . . .100 

Theodosius, a coin ot . . . . . S.P. 20 

Th inthokardla, (the gambler) .. .. 175. 170 

thirst, transference of . . . . . . 77 

Thomas, Prof. F. IV., on Khotanese names . . 1<>8 
Thomas. Saint and Apostle, (and Malabar). 13 
A n. ; (was he in South India I 1.1. 114: 
(legend of). 178. (Christians- ■>:). See 

Christians of. See also St. Thomas. 

Thomas t'ana, i-opper-plate-; of . .I3n I L 10 

throne, jea oiled, lemoved trom Vi|a\ ana-tarn .. 01 

thug. (/At///) (early u e oi vvmd. In I .’arm) 2n 

Thuppavi (To’-ppasse) t’lni-tiaus See ( In is- - 
tiaiis. Thappavi. 

Tibet (and magic), 47 : (geoei.iphii al wm I; . on, 

108, 1110, (Ladakh), 111; (Western) . 1 l'i 1.,. 

flint's Great Yuyi ., Milan pit. (editetl) In W. \'. 
Eyans-Wentz (book-notice) . . . . . . 23! 


i Tibetan document i, found in Turkestan .. 152 
Tibetans and Turkestan . . . . 108, 150 — 152 

Timaittivu. (the Andamans and Nicobars), A. I. 12 
time (Vedantic conception of) . . . . 120n. 

Tirahi language .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Tir Corunfa, pagoda .. .. .. ..178 

Tirthahkaras, the . . . . . . . . 1G7, 108 

Tirukalukkunram . . . . . . . . S.P. 22, 28 

Tirukkurumpe (Tir Corunfa). See Sri Kuruint a. 
Tirumala . . . . . . . . . . 58, 50 

Tirumala RAghavaraya (or KantharAya). See 
Tirumala Rautaraya. 

Tirumala Rautaraya (RAhuttararaya) captured. 64 
! Tirumangai Alvar (and Mahabalipuram), S.P. 

17, 18, 25, 27, 28, 31, 32 
Tirunelli inscription . . Ion., 21, 26, 27 

Tiruvanchikkulam (Vanchi) .. .. ..22 

Titaije tribe . . . . . . . . A. I. 43 

Tiyas. See Havas. 

Tod, Col. on Ajit Singh . . . . . . 48 — 31 

Tokaie tribe . . . . . . . . A. I. 43 

Tokliarian language .. .. .. .. 140 

Tokmak . . . . . . . . . . 147 

To-lo-po-ti, co. . . . . . . . . 57, 59 

Tomo (first ancestor of the Andamanese) A. I. 37 
TopdaiinAn Hlandiraiyan of Kaiichi, S.P. 28, 30. 31 
Topasses . . . . . . . . . . 70 

T6rw.il VC. 1, 2, 13 

totemism . . • ■ • • • • . ■ • • 127 

trade (of the E. I. Co.). 09, 71—74. 03, 97, 116— 

1 IS ; (private), ISO. 101 
tntr] a (origin of term) .. .. .. .. 210 

transformation, (of man into animal.,) (in the 
Kutlieisaritseie/nra ) .. ..131 

transmigration of the ,oul. ill the Kathd ,ant- 
sdyara, 90. 131 ; (GAro belief) . . . . . . 122 

Tms.uld.syu , k. . . . . . . . . 12 

travel (through tlio air) in tho Kalhdsarilsdyarn, 

40, 88, 80 

travellers, purification of . . . . 76 

tree. See Wiahing-tree. 

tree-ojnnts .. .. .. .. .. 132. 133 

Trikurat (good forest -spirit) . . . . . . 227 

Tnta Aptya, by Prof. K. Ronnow (book-notice), 220 
Trvikrama .. .. .. .. ..S.P. 23, 24 

Tsrar, vil. near Nand Itishi’s home, 104, 105, 222 
Tsza-tlt in -Jo-bo (the BhagavAn of Sandalwood), 112 
TukkA, d. of PratAparudra . . . . 60 

Tukue. the. See Drugu. 

tulri. (measure ol grain) .. .. .. .. 102 

Tuluva dynasty of Vijaj anagara .. ..58 

tni/isa (exorcist) . . . . . . . . . 228 

I urtAn district. Tibetan documents found ar . . 152 
t 'ri d’nyn (meaning of) .. .. .. ..84 

l uike.l in (Chinese) history ot. IhS. 111!) (Indian 

title iNed in). 110. 112; (second Chinese ad- 
vance into), 147—15H ; (Tibetan dominion in). 

150 — 153 

turkey, the (JahAngirV, de,i liption ot) . . Mo 

Turkish script. See script, Turkish. 
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Turks, 148 ; (Uigurs) 140, 150 j 

tuxall, taksaul, (early use of word) . . . . 210 

twins, sacrificed for rain . . . . . . 78 j 


Udabh&nda. (Und) .. .. .. A.C. 32 j 

Udai Singh . . . . . . . . . . 51 | 

Uday&dityavarman II. and the " golden moun- 
tain ” . . . . . . . . . . . . 79 

Udnyagiri, conquest of, G3, (H, 67n.. 08; inscrip- 
tion in . . . . . . . . 04 

Udayana, k. of Vatsn . . . . . . 41, 42 

Udayana, (Xyriya-Kuswnatljali of), 202. 230, 233 
t T dayendiram plates of Xandivaiman I„ S.I’. 2S A n. 
Udegram .. .. .. ..220. A.C'. 10 — 13 

Uddiyana (Udyitna) . . . . . . . . 220 

Uddiyana, Oddiydna . . . . . . A.C. 12 

I'dydna, 220 (Uddiyana, Oddiydna), A.C. 1 S n. 
Uhand. See Und. 

Uigurs (Turks) . . . . . . . . 140, 150 

ukhacchid, (meaning of) . . . . . . 103 — 100 

Uma (Purvati) her posit. on a; a goddess, 133, 134 
Umar Shah-ku-Kuaii, well, at Sfimbhar, in- 
scription at . . . . . . . . . . 234 


umbrellas (and taboo) 

.. 136 

Umra, tn. . . 

. . 90 

pna, 219 ; (Pashtu Cnru), A.C. 19. 20, 20. 

29. 30. 31 

{\ia-sar (“ Mt. C na ”) .. .. A.C. 

19. 20, 20 

t’ r nd (Uhand) 

A.C. 32 

unfaithfulness (among the Andamanese). 

A.I. 39 

Unmanjeri plates of Achyutajuva 

. . 08 

upavaktd (meaning of) 

Urasa. See Hazara. 

103 A n. 

urns, cinerary, in the Zhob valley, etc. 

55. 50 

U-then, cap, of Kliotan 

.. 171 

Uttarasena, k. 

Uvimakav thisa sa. See 4'ima-Kadphiscs. 

.. 220 


Vadukar (Tamil) Pallavas . . . . . . S.P. 31 

Vaikhdnaidijaina . . . . . . . . S.P. 23. 24 

Vairocana (Vaisravana) (and Phye-ne). 148 & n. 
Vaisesika philosophy, 201, in Bengal . . 200, 23.3 

Vaishijava shrines, in Mahabalipurani,. . S.P. 28 
Vaishnav.iism, in Orissa . ■ ■ • • . 07 

Vaishnavas (and the Vedanta system) . . . . 2ol 

vdk (the Veda) .. .. .. .. 128 -130 

Vallabharaja, Chalukya k. . . . . . . 230 

Valle, Pietro della (on life in Surat ) .. .. 189 

Vatnana (incarnation of Visnu) . . 2n., S.P. 24 

▼ampires (in the Kalhusaritsagara), 85, 80, 88 — 90 


vunndah (suggested meaning of) . . ]06, 107 

Vanclii . . . . . . . . . . 22 

Van Rheede (Memorandum) (and tlie Christians 
of Malabar) . . . . . . . , . . 179 

Varadariija ( K usumd rijidi-bodh in t of) . . . . 202 

Vu rid i.l cave. (Mahitbalipuram) . . . . S.P. 31 

Var.'di.lv.it Ir'i of Vishnu . . . . . . S.P. 23, 26 

Vnrdhamana (commentary on the Kirandvali of 
Udayana) . . . . . . . . . . 233 

Vmnaratmtkara (by Jyotiris vara) .. ..175 

Varthema, Ludovico di, on Vijayanagara . . 03 

Varuna . . . . . . . . . S P 23 

VasavadattS (in tlie Kathasaritsugara) . . 0, 9, 10. 

41, 42, 40, 47 

Vasudeva Sarvabhaumn, 204, (commentary on 
the T uttriri nlunuilii by) . . . . 231, 232 

Vasuyasas. k. of Kucha . . . . . . . . 148 

Vota-gohalf, rihdra e.t . . . . . . . . 39 

Vat .1 pi. destruction of .. .. g p 17 

4 atsa, k. (in the Kathd&iritsdgara), 0, 9, 41. 42. 44, 40 
Vnux. John, dep. Clov. of Bombay . . 70, 115. 1 ] 6 

Vauv. Mr. Percy. A.L 3. death of . .A. I. 47, 48 

V.lyu . . . . . . . . 4, s.p 23 

Veda, the .. ,, .. .. igs ]:;o 

Vedas (study of, in Bengal) . . , . . . 202 

Vedanta philosophy in Bengal .. 201,203, 204 

Vcd.lnta and Christian parallels (contd. from 

vol. LVII.p. 180) 128—130 

Viddnta-tattva-mailjari (of Saukarachdrya) (not 
the great Sankara) . . . . . . . . 203 

Vedar. Vettuvar. the .. .. .. S.P. 29 

Vedic studies (contd. from vol. LVII. p. 48), 
101—107, 153—158, 103—100. 

Vehka. Vadoktiikari .. .. .. S.P. 28 

13 Uchchappdl (oracle) .. .. .. ..158 

Vellalas . . . . 15 

Velur S.P. 30 

Veluvana 176, 177 

Velvijruji plates .. .. .. .. .. 237 

Vcnad (modern S. Travancore) . . 14. 15 

venison (taboo, in Bengal) . . . . 75 

Veil kata II (Venkatapatideva) . . . . 58- — 60 

Venkatasuhhiah, A.— 

.stf/t/i nrhirhti und Chronoloyii dt s Fyvuhi .. 119 
Trita Aptya . . . . .. .. 220 

Vengopala .. .. .. .. S.P. 25 

vetala. See vampires. 

vi-bltd (meaning of) . . . . . . 3n. 

victory pillar, on Siiiihaclutlani hill . . . . 65 

| Vtdy adharas (in the Katluharit/sdyara), 41,42,46, 47 
\ Vulyadharis (111 the Kat/aina) iOdyuni), 43, 44,40,47 
; Vigraha-raja 1 1. Chauiiun (and Mfdavaja) .. 234 
! \ i|aya. k. of Kliotan ,. .. .. .. 148 

4 i;a\a d\ nasty of Ivhotau, (list of kings), 147, 148 
4'i jaj adatta, (Brahmai.ia, Rukshasu, in the 
Kathdharit'Uijara) . . . . . . 88, 89 

4 ijayadharma, k. of Kliotan . . 147, 151 & n. 

Vijayakirti, k. of Khotau .. 147, 150, 151 

4'ijayanagara, and Orissa, 28 — 32, 61, 07 ; the 
Aravidu dynasty of, 58 — 0u; inscriptions in, 64, 65 
\Tjayapala, k. of Khotan .. .. .. 148 
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Vijayasambhava, k. of Khotan . . 147, 151 

Vijayasatigrama, k. of Khotan . . . , 148, 151 

Vijayasatra, k. of Khotan . . . . . . 148 

Vijayasimha (possibly Avijita-simha), k. of 

Khotan 147, 148 

Vijayavahana (bohan), k. of Khotan . . . . 151 

Vijayavikrama (Vijayasangrama), k. of Khotan. 151 
vijildna (meaning of) .. .. .. ..In, 

Vikramadityp I, Chalukya k., copper-plate 
grant of .. .. .. .. .. S.P. 17 

Vima -Kadphises . . . . . . . . . . 110 

Vindhya hills, legend of the . . . . 88 

Yindurekha, a Vidvadhpri . . . . . . 131 

Vinukonda . . . . . . . . 65 

Viper . . . . . . . . . . A. I. 20 

Virabhadra, son of Prataparudra . . 65, 66 

Virakurcha, the place of, in Pallava genealogy. 40 
Vira-Narasimha, accession of . . . . 63 

Vira-nirvaria Samvat (inscription dated in the) 229 
Vira Raghava plate. 159. See Iravi Ivorttan 
plate. 

Vira Raghava Chakravartti and the Iravi Kort- 

tan plate 16n. 

Vlrdya Bhagavate (Vira Bhagavan). See Mahu- 

vira. 

Virgin, the . . . . . . . . . . . . 129 

Virupaksa II . . . . . . . . 28, 29, 32 

Virupaksa, g. and Cernunnos . . . . 79, 80 

Virupaksa temple (Pattadakal) .. .. ..119 

Visabohan. (Vijayavahana) . . . . . . 151 

Vishnu, 2n., 39, (as the Sthala-Sayanarnurti), S.P. 

26, 27 ; 28 ; Varaha avatara of . . S.P. 31 


Vishnugopa of Kanchi 

. . S.P. 29, 30 

V ishnudharmottara 

S.P. 25, 27 

Vishnu Purdna (and the Pallavas) 

. . S.P. 30 

Vishvaksena 

. . S.P. 20 

Visnu. See Vishnu. 


Visvanatha Nyayapanehanana . . 

.. 230 

Vitasta (Hydaspes). See Jhelum. 


Vizagapatam 

. . 08 

Vodeyar, (Yadava) dynasty of Vijayanagara, 28. 61 


Wadd, a pre-Islamic Arabian god, an image of, 91, 92 
Walking on The Water, Indian and Christian 
Miracles, by Prof. IV. X. Brown (book- 

notice) 

Wandering Soul, the (in the Kathdsaritsugara) 131 
Wangald (Garo festival) . . . . . . . . 125 

Wang-meng, (usurper) coin of 109 

Ware-house keeper (E. I. Co.) .. .. 189n., 190 

Waris Shah, writer of Hir and Ednjhd , . . . 181 

Warren Hastings, (Adalat Scheme of) . . 21 7n. 

Was, (sacrifices offered by) . . , . oog 

Water, of immortality, etc., (in the Kathdsarit- 

sdejara) m j 


Water-Feast, in Burma . . . . . . . . 226 

Water Saint. See Al-khizr. 

Water-Spirit, (in the Kathasaritsdgara) .. 132 

Wauhope, Col. R. A. (and the location of Aor- 

nos) 220, A.C. 17. 18 

Waziristan, (and Northern Baluchistan) note on 
archeological exploration in . . . . 54 — 56 

weapons, Andamanese . . . . . . A. I. 18, 40 

Weber, Prof., (on the meaning of passages in 
the Kathaka Upanisad), In., 3n., 4n. (on the 
Greek pronunciation of Indian names), A.C. 30n. 
Wei-ehih-wu-mi. See Vijayasangrama. 

Weldon, Dom Ralph Bennet, b. of George 
Weldon . . . . . . . . . . 71n. 

Weldon, George, and Abraham Navarro, mis- 
sion of, to the Court of Aurangzeb, 69 — 74, 

93—97, 115—118 
Wellesley, Marquess, and the Andamans A. I. 2 
Wen-du (v&hana) . . . . . . . . . . 151 

Western Banks (w. of the Andamans) . . A. I. 4 — 6 
“ Western Lands ” (Turkestan) . . . . . . 147 

white elephant, auspicious marks on 43 

White Haoma (soma) . . . . . . . . 20 

white magic, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 46, 47, 

84 ; 75, 77, 78. See also magic. 

I Whitney, Prof., on the meaning of passages in 

the Kathaka V panirad . . In., 3n., 4n., 5n. 

widows, and marriage (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 8 
Wilford, Col. F. . . 98 & n., A. I. 4 

Windisch, on the Kathaka Vpanisad . . on. ; 163 
winter (early use of term in sense of rainy 
season) . . . . . . . . . . . . 210 

Winter, Sir Edward . . . . 190, 191, 212 

Wishing Tree, the. (in the Kuthusaritsdrjara), 

6, 42, 133 

witches (in the Kuthosaritsdtjara) 40, 84 — 90 

V itches’ Mound, near Fort Sandeman . . , . 55 

women (in Jainism), 167, 168 ; (as gamblers), 175, 176 
Word, the (Veda) . . . . . . , . 128 

Wotu-Emi (on Baratang isl.) .. .. A. I. 15 

writers (E. 1. Co.'s) 188, 190 

writings, Buddhist, in Chinese documents . . 149 
Wu-chaug-na (of Hsiian-tsang). See Uudiyana. 
wulnga , (Andamanese) storm . . . . A. I. 36 

Wu-sun, (Yueh-chih tribe) . . . . . . 109 


Xavier, St. Francis, his tomb in Goa . . 52 & n. 


Ya‘qub Khan Sidi .. 70, 72 — 74, 97, 116 

Yfidava. See VoJeyar, 
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Yadoktakari (Vehka) temple, in Kanehi S.P. 28 
Yaghus, Arab g. • ■ . • • • • • 91 

yakxa (meaning of) 101, (and abhva) . . lul, 107 
Yale, Elibu. . .. .. .. • . 117,214 

Yama, in the Kathaka Vpanisad . . In., 3, 4 

Yamadanshtra (raksasa) . . . . . . 43 

Yaska, on admasad . . . . 153, 154, 156, 157 

Yasman Rishi (preceptor to Salar Sanz) . . 195 
Yasovarman, and the Bayon temple, etc. 

Angkor . . . . . . . . . . 79 

Yavyovti. See Zhob. 

Yazdani, G. — 

Mandu , The City of Joy . . . . . . 237 

Yeni Arik coins See coins, Chinese. 

Y cng-t’ o-mang (the Andamans) . . . . A. I. 12 

Yen-mo-na-chou, co. . . . . . . 57, 58 


Yere, tribe . . . . . . A.I. 1, 16, 17, 20, 22 

V- rewa tribe, characteristics of the 
Yeula, k. of Khotan 
Yoga (meanings of) 

Yoga philosophy, in Bengal 
Yogasayanamurti 
Yotkan, ancient coins found at . . 

Yueh-chih (and the Chinese, etc.) 


.. A.I. 18 
..147 
. . 5 & n. 

. . 206 
S.P. 26 
109, 147, 149 
..109 


Yule, on Ptolemy’s description of 
mans 

Yulen, k. of Khotan 
Yj3 thien (Khotan) 

Yut'ien, (Yu-t’ien) Khotan 


the Anda- 
. . A.I. 12 
..147 
. . 109 
147, 148 


Zahor (Mandi) conquered by Tibet 


150 

Zai Ded, w. of Nand Rishi 

198, 

221 

Zaris-dkar, (as part of Kashmir). . 


111 

zedi (meaning of) . . 


166 

Zeionises. See Jihuijia. 



Zen-do. (iSambhata, Sambhava) 


151 

Zhob, river 

. . 54 

56 

Zhob valley, archeological finds in 

. . 50 

, 56 

Zinda Pir 

. . 134, 

135 

Zoilos, k. 

. . A.C. 

8 

zoology, economic, of the Andamans 

. . A.I. 
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la the days, however, of the great Pallava dynasty, the place was known as Mhmalla- 
puram, generally taken to mean the city of Mahamalla (Mamalla), the Pallava Narasimha- 
varman I. Tirumangai Alvftr refers to the city invariably as Mallai and has often the 
adjunct Kadal (Sea) before Mallai. In one verse he refers to the Pallava king Parames- 
varavarman as ‘ Mallaiyarkon ’ 18 the king of the ‘ people of Mallai,’ or of the people 
‘ Mallar.’ The latter meaning is taken to find support in the expression Mahamallakulam 
in lines 24 and 25 of the copper plate grant of the Chaulukya Vikramaditya 19 I ; but the 
expression MaMmallakulam need not refer to a people, and probably refers to the family of 
Mah&malla, the Pallava king Narasimhavarman of Kanchi. 

The title Mahamalla was the title assumed by the Pallava king Narasimhavarman 20 I. 
It is this Pallava king that sent out two naval expeditions to help his friend Manavarma 
of Ceylon, who ruled the island from a.d. 691 to 726. 21 Of the first invasion we have, in 
the chronicle, ‘ Manavarma then took ship and crossed over the sea (with his army) and 
having made a fast voyage, landed at Lanka with his forces, and began to subdue the coun- 
try (around.)’ The following passage contains a more detailed reference to the second. 
And Narasimha thus thought within himself : “This my friend, who seeketh most reso- 
lutely after fame, hath spent now many years of his life in my service that so he might get 
back his kingdom. And lo ! he will soon have grown old. How then can I now reign (in 
comfort) and see him (thus miserable) ? Assuredly I shall this time restore to him his kingdom 
by sending my army thither. Else what advantageth my life to me ? ” Thereupon the 
king collected his army together, and having equipped it w r ell gave Manavarma all things 
he desired to have, and himself accompanied the army to the sea-coast, where a mighty 
array of ships of burden, gaily ornamented, had been prepared for them. And when the 
king reached the harbour he gave orders to all his officers that they should embark and 
accompany Manavarma, but they all showed unwillingness to do so ('without their king). 

‘ And Narasimha, having pondered well over the matter, resolved on this strategem. 
Keeping himself so that his army might not see him, he gave over to Manavarma all his 
retinue and insignia of royalty together with the ornaments with which he adorned his 
person, and sent him (secretly) on board the ship, bidding him take the royal drum, the 
/cotta, with him, and sound it from the deck of the vessel. And M navarma did as he was 
directed ; and the soldiers thinking that it was the king (who was sounding the call), em- 
barked leaving him alone on the land. Then Mana began hi3 voyage with the army and 
all the material of war, which, with the ships in which they were borne, was like unto a city 
floating down the sea. And in due time he reached the port and disembarked with the army.’ 

In regard to these transactions the following details have to be noted. Manavarma 
came to India some time after the accession to the throne of Hattadatha II (a.d. 664). 
He lived for sometime alone, and then brought his wife over and she had by him four sons 
(say ten or twelve years). Then took place the war between Narasimha and the Vallabha 
(who must be Pulakesin or Pulikesin II). This war and the destruction of Vallabha’s 
capital Vatapi are ascribed to the year a.d. 642 by Dr. Fleet. Then took place the first 
expedition to Ceylon in aid of Manavarma. It proved a failure and Manavarma returned 
and waited till four kings had ruled in Ceylon. In other w r ords he had to bide his time 
during the rest of the reign of llatfadhata II and the reigns of his successors till, in a.d. 
691, he was able to reinstall himself on the throne in Anuradhapura. He ruled afterwards 
for thirty-five year?. Assuming that he came to India a young man, about 65 years of 
active life seem possible ; but there is a discrepancy of about 35 years between the Ceylonese 
and Indian chronology. Let that pass. The synchronism is near enough, notwithstanding 
this discrepancy, to justify this assumption that Manavarma and Narasimhavarman I. 
Mahamalla were contemporaries. 

is Periya Tirumoli, 2nd Ten. 9th Deead. Stanza 1. 19 Ante, vol. VI, pp 75-78. 

2° ASR., 1906-7, p. 228 and refs, in note 9. - l Hahdva.^sa, Tumour and Wijesimha, Ch. XL VIII. 

4 
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What was the port of embarkation of this grand Armada ? Narasiiidia’s capital was 
at Kilnehi, and Narasimha’s name or title figures prominently in several of the structures 
in Mahabalipuram, considered the oldest according to architectural standards. The 
natural inference then would seem to be that this Mahabalipuram, as it is now called, was 
the chief port of the Pallavas, and that, since the Pallava ruler, Mahamalla Narasimha 
attempted to enhance its importance by building these structures, it came to- be known as 
Mamallapuram. This conclusion finds support in the following passage in the life of Hiuen 
Tsiang. ‘ The city of Kanchipura is situated on the mouth (bay) of the Southern Sea of 
India, looking towards the kingdom of Simhala, distant from it three days’ voyage.’ The 
city 22 of Kanchipura here referred to can be no other than the ‘ port of Kanchipura,’ in all 
likelihood Mahabalipur. This probability is enhanced by what follows regarding the 
arrival of the two Buddhist Divines, Bodhimeghesvara and Abhayadadshtra, because of 
a revolution in Ceylon. They are said to have just arrived at the city, and this could only 
be in the port and not at the capital 40 miles inland. The corresponding passage in Watter’s 
Yuwan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 227, is 'Kanchipura is the sea port of South India for Ceylon, 
the voyage to which takes three days.’ 

Compare with this the following description of Talasayanam by Tirumangai Alvar : ‘ Oh 

my foolish mind, circumambulate in reverence those who have the strength of mind to go 
round the holy Talasayanam, which is Kadalmallai, in the harbour of which, ride at anchor, 
vessels bent to the point of breaking laden as they are with wealth, rich as one’s wishes, 
trunked big elephants and the nine gems in heaps. ’ 2:i 

There still remains the form of the name Mallai, distinguished often as Kadalmallai, 

‘ the Mallai close to the sea.’ This is the name invariably used by Tirumangai Alvar, 
who lived one generation later than Narasimha. Even Bhutattalvar, whose native place 
it was, refers to it as Mallai. This must have been an anterior name therefore, and the dis- 
tinction ‘ Kadalmallai ’ raises the presumption that there was another Mallai, and possibly 
a people called Mallar, referred to by Tirumangai Alvar in the designation of Para mesvara- 
varman, ‘ Pallavan Mallaiyarkon (the king of Mallaiyar). Similarly Mallai and Mayilai 
(Mailapore) in Madras are spoken of as chief cities of Nandi of TcHaru in the poem A 'amlik- 
kalambaknw. 


. P^tes 1 to 4 represent what is usually known as the Pauolia Pandava Ratha. 
This name seems to have arisen at a time when the significance of the ‘ rathas ’ had loll" 
been forgotten and the story of the MaMblmrata was in great vogue. The origin seems 
simple enough. Of the five structures one differs from the rest the smallest, with a peculiar 
roofing— a roofing that seems formed on the pattern of a small hut with the roof overlaid 
with paddy grass as village houses and huts often are. Of the four other structures three 
are quite similar in form. The whole five struck the popular imagination as houses built 
for the five brothers, the twins counting as one, as is often the case in the original Mahd 
bUrata. Hence the name must have appeared peculiarly appropriate, having regard to the 
magnificent bas-relief which goes by the name of Arj una's Penance. 

The illustration (Plates 1 and 2) exhibits the structural differences between the so-called 
Dharmaraja and die Bhimaratha nearly. The Dharmaraja, Arjuna and Nakula-Sahadeva Ra 
thasare of one pattern— the conical ; the Bhima Ratha is 0 f a different pattern— the ansidak 
while the Draupad i Ratha is of the co nical pattern likewise, but exhibits the roof smooth 

Beal's Bi'i'n Turing, p. 133. 
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showing even the details of the over-lying paddy grass. The difference between the other three 
and the Bhima Ratha is one of structure — the structure of the originals of which these are but 
obvious copies. The originals are no other than village houses, which are of the same two 
patterns all along the coast, lire roofing material is almost universally plaited coeoanut 
fronds overlaid in more substantial dwellings by dried paddy grass. Such a structure 
necessitates certain structural features in the roof, which in the copies develop into orna- 
ments. The tale of their origin is disclosed often by the names that stone masons and others 
engaged in architecture make use of. Inscriptions on them make it clear that these were 
intended to enshrine gods and godesses. The work was begun under Narasimhavarman I, 
Mahamalla, was continued under Paramesvaravarman I. and Narasimhavarman II, Raja- 
sirnha, and had not been quite completed even under Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the last 
great Pallava : in all a period of more than a century. The Dharmaraja Ratha has inscrip- 
tions of all these except the last, while the Ganesa Ratha and the caves of Saluvankuppan 
contain inscriptions of Atiranachanda taken to be a surname of Nandivarman while it might 
possibly be one of Rajasimha himself. 

Plates 12 to 15 represent the bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s penance. 
The sculptor has made use of a whole piece of rock with a hollow right in the middle, per- 
haps caused by the erosion of running water. The first gives the general view of the whole. 
The striking feature of the whole scene depicted appears to be the water course towards which 
every figure represented seems to move. As is always the case in Hindu temple building, 
one will see a small shrine on the left side of the cascade containing a standing figure. Just 
outside the shrine an old looking man is found seated to one side in the attitude of one per- 
forming japa (repeating prayers). Almost in a line with this, but above is seen another 
figure of an old man standing on the left leg, the right somewhat raised and bent, and both 
his hands held above his head in an attitude of god-compelling penance. In front of this 
old man is seen the majestic figure of a god, standing in an attitude of granting the prayer, 
with four hands, two of them holding weapons and the other two in the poses known as 
nbhaya (no fear) for the left, and as varada (giving boons) for the right. The dwarf figures 
about and close to the personage deserve to be noted, as they are characteristic of Siva : 
the dwarf figures being representations of various ganas. 

What this bas-relief represents has been agitating the minds of archseologists very much. 
Their doubt that this does not represent Arjuna’s penance has shown itself in 
protean forms. Fergusson has it in his Cave Temples of India (pp. 155 — 6) : “ It wsa 
popularly known as Arjuna’s penance from the figure of a Sannyaxi standing on one leg, 
and holding his arms over his head, which is generally assumed to represent that hero of 
the MahdbMrata, but with no more authority than that which applies his name with that 
of his brothers and sister 3 1 to the Ratha above described.” 

“ In the centre on a projecting ledge, between the two great masses of rock, once stood 
the statue of the great Nagaraja, who was the principal personage for whose honour this great 
bas-relief was designed.” This opinion is apparently shared by Burgess who collaborated 
with him in the publication of his standard work, the Cave Temples of India. These doubts, 
however, are thus summarised by a recent archaeologist in the following words 

“ Concerning the latter bas-relief, it is well to recollect that we cannot any more call it 
‘ Arjuna’s penance.’ ” The merit of having given a satisfactory explanation of this scene 
uoes to Mr. Victor Goloubeau who has proved ( Journal Asiatique, 11th series, vol. IV, 
July- August 1914) : — 

1. That the principal object in the scene is the vertical crevice in the rock, for it is 
towards it that all the personages are turned ; 

2. That the presence of nagas in the crevice proves the presence of water. 

-i This was no sister but the common wife of the five brothers. 
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In that case all is clear. During the Pallava epoch the rain water flowed through the 
crevice. This cascade then represented the Ganges descending to the earth from the heights 
of Kail&sa. On the rock Siva is seen giving an ear to the prayers of Bhagiratha. Thus 
the personage who has so long been mistaken for Arjuna is no other than Bhagiratha, 
and this grand sight must be called not ' Arjuna ’ 3 penance. but ‘ Bhagiratha ’s penance. 26 

This authority, who is no other than my friend Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondi- 
cherry, whose methodical work in this branch of Archaeology has my sincere admiration, 
refuses to accept the popular designation of the relief and recognises that it represents 
Bhagiratha’s penance. 

The bas-relief has to be carefully examined alongside of the story of Arjuna’s penance 
in the Mah&bharata to accept or reject the popular name. The new suggestion has to be 
equally critically examined to establish a superior appropriateness. We shall prove by 
such an examination that the now prevalent name is the correct one, and the one suggested 
is hardly appropriate ; and, as a consequence, no further suggestion of a name is called for. 
The story of Arjuna’s penance, as described in the Kairata sarga of the Mahdbharata, is 
briefly as follows : — 

Arjuna, while in exile with his brothers and their wife Draupa’i was ad\ i.sed, as a 
measure of necessary preparation for the war then almost certain, to go to the Himalayas, 
perform a penance to the god Siva, and, by pleasing him, obtain from him the paSupala, the 
weapon characteristic of Siva, which, therefore, could be given only by him. Arjuna, went 
as directed and performed a long and severe penance. Siva was well pleased with the 
penance, which was of sufficient severity to make the gods feel perturbed as to consequences. 
All the same the weapon par excellence could not be conferred upon him without testing his 
worth. For the purposes of this test Siva assumed the form of a hunter and went in 
pursuit of a boar, the form assumed by one of his attendants. The boar, as was intended, 
dashed into the sequestered glade of the forest, where Arjuna was rapt in contemplation 
in the course of his penance. The inrush of such an unwelcome intruder created such a 
disturbance about him that he opened his eyes and saw the wild boar. The instinct of the 
Kshatriya got the better of him ; he took up his bow and with a single arrow, shot from it, 
transfixed him as he thought. Simultaneously with his action the hunter, who came in the 
trail of liis game, shot also and the dead beast shewed the marks of both anows. The 
huntsman and the hermit both claimed the honour of the chase and the possession of the 
quarry. The opposing claims ended in a combat in which they fought hand to hand. 
Finding in the course of it, the weapon that Arjuna cherished the most proved of no avail, 
and feeling his own strength ebbing away in the combat, Arjuna bethought him of what 
he had forgotten. His Kshatriya blood was up and he had forgotten, for the nonce, Siva. 
During the respite given for gaining breath, he set up a mud image of Siva and placed on 
its head a bunch of wild flowers which he had at hand. He was surprised to find the bunch 
on the head of his antagonist. Finding at once that he was fighting hand to hand with no 
other than the god Siva, he threw himself into the attitude of a penitent, who was determined 
to wipe out the guilt of this sacrilege by a severer penance than any he had yet done. Then 
Siva shewed himself in his usual form to assure Arjuna that he was pleased with the 
valour he shewed in the combat, which he had brought on f 0 r the purpose of testing him. 
Siva then asked him to state the boon that he would have. Arjuna, of course, demanded 
the gift of the pa-supata, which Siva gave with pleasure and benignity. 28 

The whole of this story is exhibited in three tableaux in the bas-relief. The sculptor 
has chosen the characteristic incidents in the story; (1) the lower part exhibits Arjuna in 
penance, (2) the second exhibits the chase, the boar galloping away ahead while the other 

26 Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s Pallava Antiquities, vol. I, page 64. 

-C Cantos 42 & 43, Book I, Kumbhakonam Edition. 
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animals are quiescent in the relief, (3) the third is where Sira appears before Arjuna and 
bestows upon him the boon demanded by the penitent as a result of the penance. The 
three taken together make it clear that the relief is a representation of Arjuna ’s Penance 
on the surface of the rock. The trend of the various other beings towards the middle 
is not because of the watercourse there, but because of the chief character, Siva, being there. 
The watercourse is merely incidental and cannot be held to represent the Coming of the 
Ganges (Gaiigavatarana). The story of the Coming of the Gahga. so far as it relates to this 
particular, requires that Gaiiga should be shown as descending upon the matted coiffure 
of Siva, getting lost there almost, issuing therefrom in a small stream by means of a loosened 
lock. The aspect of Siva in the relief has nothing in it to indicate this. 

There is much other evidence on the point, but it is other than archaeological. The 
archaeological features of the bas-relief leave little doubt that it was of the period of 
Narasimhavarman I, Mahamalla, who was a contemporary of the two Tevdmrn hymners, 
Appar and Sambandar. Both of these mention the incident of giving the pdsupata 
to Arjuna as one of the more prominent acts of beneficence by Siva 27 . The inscrip- 
tions on the Rathas and the caves make it absolutely clear that Narasimhavarman 
laboured to make them Siva shrines and make a Saiva centre of the place. Inscriptions 
Nos. 17 and IS on the Dharmar&ja Ratha make it clear that it was intended to be called 
‘ Atyantak&ina Pallavesvara.’ 28 The same name occurs in the so-called Ganesa Ratha and 
in the Ramanuja Mantapain. This Atyantakama was a title of Paramesvaravarman 
the grandson of Narasimhavarman I, and father of Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha. 
The name !! Narasihiha ”, is used twice among the number of inscriptions specifying the names 
and titles inscribed on this Dharmaraja Ratha. Since several of the titles were borne 
by more than one Pallava sovereign, it would be difficult to decide which of the two Narasimhas 
this actually refers to. On grounds of palaeography Dr. Hultzsch has given it as his opinion 
that the characters in which these epigraphs are written are older than those in the Ganesa 
Ratha, and the florid characters in the Kailasanatha temple at Conjivaram. While this may 
not be quite a decisive test, it is probable that it isNarasimha I that is under reference here. 
(For the remarks of Dr. Hultzsch. see E pi. Ind., vol. X, p. 1 ff.) The larger number of 
buildings in rock therefore began to be excavated by Narasimhavarman I. and reached their 
completion if they ever reached it at all under Narasiiiika II. Rajasiiiiha. Saiva sovereigns in a 
Saiva age. Among the statues in relief in the Dharmaraja Ratha in several tiers, there is one in 
the first tier in the south-west panel which seems intended to represent a human figure (Plate 
7). It has an inscription on the top I ike the other reliefs. But this contains no name among the 
titles inscribed on the top of the panel, that will lead us to the identification of the statue being 
that of Narasiiiiha I. It must, however, be remarked that this is the only two handed figure 
in the whole group, and there are features in the drapery and the attitude of the figure itself, 
which w ould make it distinct from the other figures in the other panels of the Ratha. Since un- 
doubtedly the names and titles on the Ratha were the names and titles of a Narasirhha, this 
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lay figure should be that of Narasimha I. as we hare already indicated. 29 He probably made 
the relief on the rock not far oil represent one of the most popular of Siva’s acts of beneficence 
to humanity, which both the Tevuram hymners refer to very often in the course of their works, 
the more so as Bharavi’s Kimtarjnriya must then have been in great vogue at Kanehi in his 
time This is the more natural seeing that the other bas-relief has reference to one of Krishna’s 
achievements, the holding up of the hill. Govardhana. to protect the cowherds and cattle from 
a shower of stones. We shall revert to this later, but must mention here that this place 
finds no mention in the Tevuram as a place holy to Siva, though these hymners refer to 
Tirukalukkunram : nor is the place included among those peculiarly sacred to Siva now. 
It seems to be then beyond the possibility of doubt that this bas-relief represents Arjuna’s 
Penance, not as an incident in the Mahahhdmht but as a representation of one of Siva's 
many acts of beneficence to humanity, perhaps because it formed the subject of the Kirdt- 
drjmtfya: not so much that it is so depicted in the hymns of the Tevuram. 

This interpretation finds unlooked for support in the archeological remains of a few 
pillars recently unearthed at Chandimau in the Behar District of the Patna Division. 
These are sculptures that exhibit the same incident and the monument belongs, according 
to Mr. Pv. D. Banerjee, to the 5th or the Gth century a.d. as the inscriptions found on the 
pillars are in the Gupta characters. 80 

Another point in regard to this bas-relief is whether it is the work of foreigners. That 
foreign workmen from other parts of India and outside did do work in this part of the 
country on occasions, is in evidence in the Tamil classics. 11 Jewellers from Magadha, 
smiths from Maharatta, blacksmiths from Avanti (Malva), carpenters from Yavana, laboured 
with the artisans of the Tamil land. 

Admitting this possible co-operation, it requires more to prove borrowing either the 
inspiration or the execution. None of the details of these works seem foreign either to the 
locality or to the prevalent notions of indigenous art. The suspected “ Cornucopia ” held in 
the hand by one of the figures at the bottom of the central water-course is none other than 


29 Plate 7 is from a photograph taken by my colleague. Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Reader in 
Indian Philosophy. That this might be the statue of Narasimha I, I investigated by a detailed 
examination of the figures in the Ratha. when I took Professor Franklin Edgerton of the Yale Uni- 
versity to see the place, and he kindly took a photograph for me and sent me a copy. This was lent to 
Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan, M.A., B.L., who wanted a loan of it for making a block. The photograph was not 
returned to me, and I understood subsequently that he had lost it. I found it necessary, therefore, to 
make another arrangement, and in the course of another visit to the place with my friend. Dr Kalidas Na- 
of the Calcutta University, T took Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri also. The photograph of Narasimha 
and the small one representing the hermitage in Arjuna's Pcnanee are both of them taken by him (The 
boy in shorts standmg m the middle of the group is my son, and obviouslv does not belong to the group) 
I regret the loss of Professor Edgerton’s photograph, as it was taken with a view to the epitaph over head 
coming out clearly. 


SO 
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a sling containing the sacrificial platter of wood, which one of the disciples has washed and 
put together to carry home to the hermitage, while his companion carries on his shoulder 
a vessel of water. 

There is in a cave a little to the south of the Ganesa Ratha, a relief exhibiting 
the man-boar according to the Vaikunasagania. Of the three kinds of boar form, 
this is what is called the Adivaraha type. This must be exhibited with four hands, two 
of them carrying the conch and the disc ; the colour grass-green, left foot planted upon 
the hooded head of the king of the serpents (sesha). 

The figure of Bhuvaraha should have, according to the Vaikdnasagama, the face 
of a boar in association with the body of a man. It has four arms, two of which hold 
the sankha and chakra as usual. The right leg should be slightly bent and be made to 
rest upon the jewelled hood of the mythical serpent Adisesha, who must be sculptured 
as in company with his wife. Of the remaining two hands, the left hand should be 
shown as supporting the legs of Bhumidevi, seated on the god's bent right leg, with 
her own legs hanging down, while the right hand has to be thrown round the waist of the 
same goddess. The boar face of the god should be slightly tilted up, so as to make the 
muzzle approach the bosom of the goddess as though he is engaged in smelling her. 32 The 
colour of the image of Varaha- Vishnu is represented by the darkness of the twilight. The 
associated figure of Bhumidevi should have her hands in the aiijali attitude. She should 
be decked with flowers and dressed in clothes and should be adorned with all suitable 
ornaments. Her complexion has to be black. Her face should be slightly lifted up and 
turned towards her lord, and should be expressive of shyness and joy. The top of her head 
should reach the chest of the figure of Var&ha, and her image should be made in accordance 
with the panchatdla measure. Such is the description given in the Vaikhanasagama. (Mr. 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Hindu Iconography, pp. 132-3). 

The Trvikrama panel in the same cave (Plate 17). — The image of Trvikrama may be sculp- 
tured it is said, in three different ways, namely, with the left foot raised up to the level of the 
(1) right knee, or (2) to the navel, or (3) the forehead. These three varieties are obvious- 
ly intended to represent Trvikrama as striding the earth, the mid-world and heavenly- 
world respectively ; and are all exemplified in sculptures also. The image of Trvikrama, 
with the left foot lifted up only to the level of the right knee is, however, rarely met 
with among available pieces of sculpture. The rule is that Trvikrama images should be 
worked out in accordance with the utlamadasa-tdla measure, and their total height 
should be 124 angular. Trvikrama should have cither four or eight hands. If there 
be only four arms, one of the right hands should be made to hold the sankha and one 
of the left hands the chakra : or it may even be that the left hand carries the chakra and 
the right hand the sankha. The other right hand should be held up with the palm 
upwards and the other left hand stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg ; or this right 
hand may be in the abhaya or the vuradd pose. On the other hand, if Trvikrama is sculp- 
tured with eight arms, five of the hands should carry the sankha, chakra, gada, sdniga 
(bow) and hala (plough), the other three being kept as in the previous instance. The 
right leg of Trvikrama is to be firmly planted upon the earth ; and the left should be 
used in taking the stride of world-measure. The colour of the image is to be dark as that 
of the rain-cloud ; it should be clothed in red garments and decorated with all ornaments. 
Behind it there should be sculptured the tree called kalpaka, and Indra should be shown 
holding over Trvikrama "s head an umbrella. On either side Varuna and Vayu should be 
made to wave chamaras ; and over them on the right and the left there should be the 
figures of Surya and Chandra respectively. Near these again there should be seen 

32 This attitude of amorous dalliance is sometimes described, of course absurdly enough, as playing 
the baby at the breast. 
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Sanyasa, Sanaka, Sanatkumara. Brahma should be made to take hold of the uplifted foot 
of the Trvikrama with one of his hands and wash it with water flowing from a kamandala 
held in the other hand ; and the water flowing down from the washed foot of Trvikrama 
should be shown as being of a snow-white colour. Siva should be sculptured with his 
hands in the anjali pose and as sitting somewhere in space above the height of the 
navel of Trvikrama. Near the leg upon which Trvikrama stands, there should be the 
figure of Namuchi, a rdkshasa, in the attitude of bowing in reverence^ to the great god 
Trvikrama. On the left Garada should be shewn as taking hold of Sukra, the guru of 
the rdkshasas, with a view to belabour him for obstructing Bali in giving the gift asked 
for by the Brahmanical boy Vamana ; on the right Vamana himself should be made to stand 
with an umbrella in his hand and ready to receive the promised grant of three feet of space. 
Near him and opposite to him Bali should be shown as standing golden in hue and adorned 
with ornaments and carrying in his hands a golden vessel to indicate that he is ready to 
pour the water ceremonially in proof of his gift. Behind the emperor Bali there should be 
his queen. Above the head of Trvikrama the figure of Jambavan should be shown as 
sounding the drum, called bheri in Sanskrit, so as to exhibit the joy of the celestial 
beings at their coming delivery from the rule of the a-sura emperor Bali. So says, the 
Vaikhdnasdgama. (Op. cil., pp. 164-7). 

Plate 16 represents a huge panel, about eight feet by six in size, carved on 
the north wall of the rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Ganesa 
Ratha at Mahabalipuram. In this group of images the central figure is that of Trvikrama. 
It has eight hands ; three of the right hands carry the chakra, the gada, and the khadga, 
and the remaining right hand is held up with the palm turned upside, as required by 
the Vaikhdnasdgama . Three of the left hands carry the iankha (conch), the lcttaka 
(shield), and dhanus (bow), and the fourth left hand is stretched out parallel to the 
uplifted leg. This leg itself is raised up to the level of the forehead. Near the foot of 
the leg stretched out to measure the heaven-world, Brahma is shown as seated on a 
padmdsana (a form of squatting) and as offering with one of his right hands puja (worship) 
to that foot. His image is given four hands and is made to wear the jatd-makuta (coiffure 
of matted hair) and karna-kundalas (car-pendants). In the corresponding position to the 
right of Trvikrama we sec Siva also seated in padvidsann. His image also has four 
arms, one of which is held in the pose of praise. It is also adorned with the jata-mahita 
and kundalas. Immediately below Siva is Surya, the sun-god. with a halo. The way 
in which the legs of this god and a ho of Chandra, the moon-god. are worked out, suggests 
that they are both residing up in the heavenly world without any terrestrial support. 
This sun-god has only a pair of hands, both of which he holds stretched out in the act of 
praising Trvikrama. Chandra is sculptured below the shield of Trvikrama, with a halo 
round the head, and is also shown to be in the attitude of praising Trvikrama. In the 
space between the head of Trvikrama and Brahma there may be noticed a peculiar 
figure turned towards Brahma. It has the face of a boar and is made to carry what is 
evidently a drum. This figure is obviously that of old Jambavan, sounding the drum in 
joy due to the victory of the Devas over the Dana vas. At the foot of Trvikrama sits 
Namuchi to the right ; and the other three figures, that are to be seen, are perhaps 
representations of Bali and some other prominent asuras. There is one other figure shown 
as if cutting somersaults in the air, and carrying something like a staff in the right hand. 
It is not possible to say whom this figure is intended to represent. The Brahmdnda- 
purdna states that when Vamana grew to be gigantic in size, and became Trvikrama, 
some of the Danavas were hurled up into the air as if by a hurricane. This figure is 
perhaps one of the Danavas so tossed up 

These two, as also several others of the figures of gods and goddesses in the localitv, 
conform to the norms of Iconography as laid down in the Vaikdnasagama and shew 
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marked differences of features from representations of the same icons in other localities 
and of other ages. This has to be noted carefully, as no conclusion in point of chrono- 
logy can be drawn from these without regard to the school of architecture or sculpture. 

Govardhana Krishna : — This represents Krishna as carrying the hill Govardhana 
to protect the cowherd settlement of Gokulam where he was being brought up. When 
the annual feast intended for Indra, the Vedie god of rain, came round for celebration, 
Krishna accepted the offerings intended for Indra, who, in anger, rained stone and other 
destructive material upon the sacrilegious village. Thereupon Krishna performed this feat 
to save the villagers from harm and exhibit to the wondering w r orld that what was 
offered to Krishna is as good as offered to all the gods. Architecturally this piece of 
workmanship is rather crude in comparison with that of Arjuna’s penance ; but it seems 
none the less to belong to the same school of art. If it be so, this may be the first work 
of an artist or the first work of the school, the work of which, in an advanced stage of its 
skill, is exliibited in the other bas-relief. Behind the Krishna in this relief, one will 
notice in the original a young shepherd boy playing upon the flute. This is sufficiently 
far away to indicate that it represents another of the many aspects of Krishna’s life, and 
refutes the theory that Venugopala (young Krishna playing on the flute) is not found 
represented before the 13th century a.d. One stanza of Tirumangai Alvar of the twenty 
devoted to this place seems specifically to refer to this relief. 33 

Mahishasuramardani (Plate 10): — The goddess Durga should have ten hands according to 
the tSilparatna, which describes her further as having three eyes ; she should wear on her head 
a jata-makuta and in it there should be the chandra-kald or the digit of the moon. The 
colour of her body should be like that of the atasi fiow r er, and the eyes should resemble 
the ntlotpala or the blue lily ; she should have high breasts and a thin waist and there 
should be three bends in her body (of the trbhanga variety). In her right hands she should 
carry the triiula, khadga, sakty&yudha, chakra, and a stringed bow ; and in the left hands 
the pd<a , anku^a. b'taka, parasu, and a bell. At her feet should lie a buffalo with 
its head cut off and with blood guslung from its neck. From within this neck should be 
visible the half-emerged real antra bound down by the nuga-paia of the Devi. The asura 
should be made to carry a sword and a shield, although the Devi has already plunged 
her triula into his neck and he is bleeding profusely. He should have a terrific look with 
knitted eye- brows. The right leg of the Devi should be placed on the back of her lion and 
her left leg should touch the buffalo-body of Maliishasura. 

The Vishnudharmoltara, as quoted in the Vachaspalya, describes Mahishasuramardani 
under the name of Chandika thus : — This Devi has the complexion of gold and is a very 
handsome youthful woman in an angry mood, sitting on the back of a lion. She has 
twenty hands ; the right ones carry, respectively, the sula, khadga , sankha, chakra, bana, 
sakti, vajra, abhaya, damaru, and an umbrella ; while the left ones are seen to hold the 
ndga-pasa, khetaka, param, ankusa, dhanus, ghanta, dhvajagada, a mirror and the mudgara. 
The buffalo-part of the asura is lying decapitated with the real asura proceeding out from 
the neck. His eyes, hair and brows are red and he vomits blood from his mouth. The 
lion of the Devi mauls him, and the Devi herself thrusts the trsula into his neck. The 
asura, who is bound down by the naga-paia, carries a sword and a shield. 34 The peculiar 
feature of the Mahishasuramardani here depicted is that the panel exhibits her as press- 
ing back her enemy Andhakasura in war. At this stage she has a benign aspect and shows 
nothing of the ferocity in combination with beauty which is usually associated with this 
aspect of the Goddess Durgfi, 

The Shore Temple : — General view (Plates 21 &22). This temple in general view shows a 
double vimdna, both parts shaped exactly alike, but of proportions that seem intended to serve 


33 Pcriya TirumoH, II. V. 4. 


3* T. A. G., Iconography, p. 357, et seg. 
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the purpose of shutting off the smaller from view on one side. The shoreward tower is the 
smaller and seems the older. It has a hole in the middle of the pedestal to hold a stone 
image or linga. An image has since been recovered which is of the Sarvatobhadra 35 type. 
There is within the shrine a representation of Siva as Somaskanda 36 in the central panel. 

Beginning at the south end of this little shrine and at the back of it looking towards 
the sea is what now looks a comparatively dark chamber, holding a large-sized image of 
Vishnu couchant. (See Plate 9.) 

Then comes the seaward shrine just covering this in front, and of proportions to shut 
off altogether from view on the seaside both the Vishnu and Siva temples above described. 
This contains a huge lingam, with sixteen fluted faces. These tliree in C'hola times were 
known as Jalasayana or Kshatriyasirhha Pallavesvaram, Paljikondan and Rajasimha 
Pallavesvaram, respectively, notwithstanding the statements of the epigraphists to the 
contrary. The significance of this will follow. 

The Atiranachandesvara Cave in Saluvanguppam : Plate 23. This Atiranachanda was 
taken to be Nandivartnan, the last great Pallava. It looks, on pakeographical grounds, 
to be a surname of Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha. 

Vishnu in the lying posture as the Sthala-sayanannirti : Plate 9. ‘This is a recumbent 
image of Vishnu with only two hands; about a fourth of the body should be somewhat 
raised, and the remaining three-fourths should be lying flat upon the serpent bed. The right 
hand should be placed near the pillow, so as to touch the kirUa ; the other hand, bent at the 
elbow, should be held in the kataka pose. Or, this left hand may be made to be parallel 
to the body, so as sometimes to touch the thigh. The right leg has to be stretched out, 
while the left should be slightly bent. The image itself should be adorned with various orna- 
ments. The eyes must be somewhat opened. The colour of the image should be a mixture 
of black and yellow. By the side of this recumbent figure there should be Bhrgu and 
Markandeya, and near the feet, the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, while on the lotus 
issuing from the navel there should be Brahma. On the back wall of the shrine and above 
the level of the image of Vishnu should be sculptured the images of the Ayudha-puruslias, 
of Garuda, of Vishvaksena, and of the Sapta-rishis, all standing with their hands in the 
unjali pose. On the south wall should be shown Brahma, and on the north wall Siva, — both 
in the sitting posture. Such a group constitutes the uttama class of Yogasayanamurti. If 
the figures of the Saptarishis and Vishvaksena are absent, the group belongs to the 
madhyama class ; if the Pujakaruunis and Madhu and Kaitabha arc also absent, it is 
conceived to belong to the adhama class.' 37 

In regard to this Yogasayanamurti in the Shore Temple, some of these features adjunct 
to such a representation are wanting. The omission is explained away by the tradition 
that the God was there himself alone and had to exhibit himself to Rishi Pundarika in the 
Yogasayana, Therefore the usual adjuncts are wanting. Of course the tradition is kept 
up in the modem temple, where the name of the goddess is Bhudevi (the Earth). This 
tradition and the name of the goddess indicate some connection between the locality 
and the Varihavatara of Vishnu. No definite statement of such a connection has so far 
come to my notice. 

The Shore Temple is a feature of the antiquities of Mahabalipnram. which has been a 
puzzle in archreology. Being structural, it has been taken for granted that it must have 

36 A column with four faces, each face with a head of Siva, ‘he top is surmounted by a head also. 

36 Siva in the company of his consort Uma and their son Skandlia (Subralimanya). 

37 T. A. G,, Iconography, pp.90, &c. 
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been a late structure, at least later than the rock-cut ones. But material is now available 
to set these doubts at rest, although more definite light would certainly be welcome. Before 
proceeding to an explanation, the following facts require to be noticed. The original 
structures seem to have been the smaller shrine and the Vishnu chamber behind it, with 
very probably an apsidal vimanam surmounting the Vishnu shrine. As we have it at present, 
this last is covered in front by the larger shrine facing the sea. (See Plate 22.) 

The Chola inscriptions found in Mahabalipuram published in the South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. I, pp. 63-69, go to prove the existence of three shrines (1) Jalasayana or 
Kshatriyasimha Pallavesvaram ; (2) Palligondaruliyadeva and (3) Rajasimha Pallavesvaram. 
According to these inscriptions Mamallapuram belonged to Amur N&du of Amurkottam. 
No. 40 of the South Indian Inscriptions uses the name Pudukkudaiyan Bkadhiran, 3 * fifty, a3 
an alternative name for Amur Nadu. Amur, a village near by, gives the name both to the 
larger and smaller divisions. Reverting to the names given in these epigraphs to the 
shrines, we have no doubt about the Paljigondaruliyadeva. This can refer only to the god 
on his couch, Vishnu. The names are not quite as clear in respect of the two others. 
Jalasayana-Pallavesvara can have no direct significance, as there is nothing to connect 
Jalasayanam (sleeping on the primeval waters) with Siva. This name can only mean the 
Pallavesvara of the place Jalasayanam, which must necessarily have been an anterior name. 
This would apply more appropriately to the smaller temple looking shoreward than 
to the seaward-looking bigger shrine. Even so there is an error in the name, which 
was according to the almost contemporary authority of Tirumangai Alv&r Talasayanam 
(Sthalasayanam) and not Jalasayanam. The mere proximity to the sea cannot give a 
shrine this name, and the £iva shrine close to the sea has nothing of sayanam (couch). in 
it, containing as it docs only a sixteen-sided prismatic lingam. 

The Sea-ward Temple seems built with the design to shut off the Vishnu Temple, 
which Tirumangai Alvar describes as a Vishnu temple ‘ where Vishnu is in the company of 
Siva, whose proper place is the crematorium.’ 39 The Talasayanam must have got modified 
into Jalasayanam by an error and assumed the alternative Kshatriyasimha Pallavesvaram, 
if Kshatriyasiiiiha made benefactions to the temple by extending and improving it. 40 
RfLjasiriiha Pallavesvaram must be the sea-warcl-looking temple, which is obviously of later 
construction from its own position. The prismatic linga is quite characteristic of Rajasiniha’s 
buildings, as a comparative study of Pallava monuments seems to indicate. 41 Rajasimha 
ia further described ‘ a very pious prince, the illustrious Atyantakama, the chief of the 
Pallavas, who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power (or spear), whose great 

38 This name or title which means ‘ the imparallelled iiero of the new umbrella ’ seems intended to 
designate Xanchvarman Pallavamalla. The first word seems to contain a hint that the throne was to 
him a new acquisition and not one coming in hereditary descent. The Kasakudi plates of this 
Nandi varnmn call the village under gift by the now name Ekadhiramaigalam, which was probably 
in honour of the sovereign regnant. If this interpretation is correct, it is clear that Xandivarman 
restored the temple to the status quo ante. ( S . Lid. Ins., II. iii. p. 359.) 

39 tlW EJ -J srfl® *rL,sg:6f HL-Lcn® 

GpipGu<T>ju>rr@rird & i—uteS 3L0tSe\) 

£ SVBTE3 Stfl UJIE1(S} LOLC sv'&sos s It SV fee# ^eCfflLietSTLO 

6 i/c 5 ot/e?( 3 ; tnssr sTstiGDiT stcesrisiGs dr /rest lli — Gi5^Q &. — ( /Vr, y<i Tirumoli, II. vii. 9.) 

to Para. 9, Epigraphist’s Report for 1913. 

ti Cf. Rajasimha-Paliavesvara, the Kailasanatha temple at K&uehi. 
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statesmanship was well known, and who had got rid of all impurity (by walking) in the 
path of the Saiva doctrine.’ 43 

In his zeal for extension for the Siva shrine he might have consciously thrown the 
Vishnu shrine into the shade, and might even have destroyed parts of it, as that must have 
faced the sea from the disposition of the image now, both in the shore-temple and in the 
more modem temple in the town. The tradition is living yet that this latter nas built to 
house the god, left homeless by the pious vandalism possibly of the Pallava sovereign, it 
may even be by his own successor Nandivarman Pallavamalla who was a \ aishnava and in 
whose time Tiruinangai Alvar probably lived. 

Mamallapuram is not mentioned as a Saiva holy place by either Sambandar or Appar, 
who have composed hymns upon Tirukkalukkunram ; nor even by Sun laramurti, as far as I 
am at present able to make out. It is not mentioned among the recognised Saiva centres 
of worship even now. Tirumangai Alvar celebrates it separately in two parts of ten stanzas 
each, and makes other references besides. Another of these Alvars, Bhutathalvar, believed 
to be much anterior to him in time and born in the town itself, refers to the temple by the 
name Mamallai. 43 We have already referred to the primitive character of the bas-relief in 
the Krishnamantapam. 

It seems, therefore, that before Narsimhavarman I took it upon himself to 
beautify the place with the various rock-cut temples and other works of art, it must 
have been a place of Vaishnava worship in some manner connected with one of the oldest 
Vaishnava temples in Kanchi. In one of his verses, Tirumangai Alvar refers to the 
god at Mallai, as ‘ he who was abed in Kachchi.’ 44 This may be explained away in a 
general sense, but the reference seems to be specific, and the re is some similarity in regard 
to the traditions of both. The shrine in Kanchi referred to is that of Yadoktakari 
or Vefika, the only temple referred to in the Perumbdndrruppadai. This poem by 
Rudran Kannan has for its object the celebration of the liberality of Tondaman 
Ilandiraiyan of Kanchi, and refers to a time certainly anterior to that of Simhavishnu, 
the founder of the great Pallava dynast} - , and may go back to the 2nd century a.D. 
It must be remembered that this Simhavishnu himself was a Vaishnava. according to the 
Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman I., Pallavamalla, 46 while Rajasiihha is described 
in the same document as a devout worshipper of Siva (Paramamahesvara). A Vishnu 
temple in the locality seems quite possible, either of sufficient nearness or remoteness in 
point of time. 

Was the place of sufficient importance to deserve this honour before the age 
of the great Pallavas, specifically before the date of Narasiiiihavarman I, Mahftmalla, 
whose name was attached to the place even long after the fall of the dynasty. It is in 
point to notice here that it is not only the works of the Alvars that call the place 
Mallai ; the same designation is given to it uniformly in the work X a n d ikkala m baka rn , a 
Tamil work celebrating the exploits of Nandivarman, victor at Tellaru. The age of 
this monarch is now definitely fixed. He came later, being a grandson of Nandivarman 

42 Teaham vamse prasutat Ranarasika purornmardhanad (a)gradandfit («) 

Subrahman,. ah kumaro Guha iva Pramadisvaradatta janma 
SaktiksuW&ri varggo viditabahunaya Saiva siddhanta marge 

Sriman Atvantakamah kshatasakalamalo dhurddharah Pallavanam 

(S.I.I., Vol. I., No. 21, verso 5). 

43 Iyarpd, II, 70. 

44 igrL-is £suG5jirir& peifujasrin, 

4 3 Simhavishriu — the grandfather of Narsimhavarman I, was a devout Vaishnava. (Udayendiram 
Plates, S. I. I., Vol. II, Pt-. iii, p. 370) ‘ Bhaktyaradhita Vishijuh Simhavishnuh ’ 
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Palltivamalla. How far back the name Mallai goes, we have not the means of deci- 
ding, but a coin of Theodosius has been discovered of date a.d. 371-395, which would 
indicate, although the evidence must be regarded as but slender, that the place was a port 
of some importance commercially. 48 The genealogy of the Pallavas of Kafiehi goes back ten 
generations at least before Simhavishnu the father of Mahendra, the monarch who excavated 
most of the caves of Southern India. 47 If we can take the time occupied by these at about 
two centuries, this will take us to about A.d. 400 from the known dates of Xarasimha 
I. There are three other names to be accommodated perhaps, before we come to 
Vishnugopa of Kafiehi, who suffered defeat at the hands of the Samudragupta — about 
a.d. 350. One of these very early Pallavas, Simhavarman, is said, in the Amaravati 
Pillar Inscription now in the Madras Museum, to have gone up to the Himalaya to imprint 
his ‘ lanchana ’ on its face, as symbolical of his universal sovereignty. 48 This is in obvious 
imitation of the crowned kings of the Tamil land, the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya. We 
have to look for the particular Pandya, Chola and Chera much anterior to his time — what- 
ever that time be. 

This would, under all legitimate canons of criticism, bring us to the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, and the geographical data of the classical writers ought to give us 
the clue. 

We have already noted that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang refers both to 
the capital and the port, as if they both had either the same name, or as though they 
could be regarded as the capital and its port, so intimately connected with each other as 
to be confounded by even an eminently intelligent foreigner such as the enlightened 
‘ Master of the Law ’ was. Ptolemy, the geographer, writing in the middle of the 2nd 
century a.d. refers to a port, as well as an interior city, named Malange. 49 The Periplus, 
written about 80 a.d., refers to three ports and marts north of the Kaveri ; Camara, 
Poduka and Malanga. 60 Without going into the details of this geography here, we 
may take the port Malanga to be the Mahabalipuram that is at present. The description 
of Mavilangai we find in the Sirupanarruppadai would answer to this very well, as well 
as in Hiuen Thsang’s time, when it was the port of embarkation for Ceylon. The interior 67 
Malange was, according to Ptolemy, the capital of Bassarnagos, which, on the analogy 
of Sorenagos of the same writer, must be the capital of the land of a people Basser, which 
is a Greek modification of Vedar or Vettuvar, who constituted, if not the sole, at least an 
integral part of the population. This possibility requires to be worked up more fully. 

It must be noted in this connection, however, that there is a place containing a Pallava 
cave temple near Tinclivanam called, even now, Kilmavilangai (i. e., East or Lower 
Mavilangai). Another Malingi (Kan. for Mavilangai) in Mysore is called in the 11th 
century a.d. Idainattu Mavilangai. 62 These adjuncts to the two names imply the existence 
of other places of the name in the neighbourhood or about the same region. As far as 
I am able to make out at present, there is no authority for taking Mavilangai to mean a 
country as Mr. Kanakasabai has taken it 63 — the passage of the § irupanarrupaiai not 
lending itself to that interpretation. If then the capital and the port bore the same name. 


48 JRAS., 1904, pp. 609 and 636. 

47 Origin and Early History of the Pallavas — J.I.H. 

48 S. Ind. Ins., vol. I., p. 27, 11. 33-34. 

49 Ante, vol. XIII, pp. 333 and 368. 

50 W. SohoS’s Periplus, p. 46, Section 60. 51 Pattup-pdttu , S. Iyer’s Edition 

53 Epig. Kafndtaea, Mysore, Pt. 1, T. N. 34 and 35. 53 The Tamils 1800 Years Ago. 
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there is some reason for the careful Chinese traveller calling the two places by the same 
name, though different from this one, but well-known in his days. In fact, it is stated that 
to Oymanattu Nalliyakkodan, the hero of the Sirupdndrrupadai, belonged the region 
comprising the cities and fortresses of Amur, Velur, Eyilpattinam, Mavilangai, Kidangil, etc., 
but Kanchi in the same region does not find mention as such. His time, I take it, is 
intermediate to those of Tondaman Ilandiraiyan of Kanchi, and the Vishnugopa of Kanchi 
defeated by the famous Samudragupta, 

This would take us to the vexed question of the origin of the Pallavas, and whether 
they were an indigenous dynasty or a dynasty of foreigners. The study of their monuments 
at Mahabalipuram makes it quite clear that their civilization at any rate, must have been 
Brahmanic ; their architecture shews clear traces of its indigenous origin. These would 
support the contention of the Vishnu Parana, 64 that the Pallavas were a race of Kshatriyas, 
who fell from their high estate by giving up the Vaidic duties enjoined upon them, 
meaning perhaps that they had become Buddhists. When they come into view in South 
India, they seem bent upon making amends for their past remissness by an extraordinary 
amount of zeal for Hinduism. It would seem reasonable to infer that they had as little 
to do with the Pahlavas or Parthians, as their contemporaries the Chalukyas had to do with 
the Seleukians of Asia. 

Having come so far, it would seem pertinent to ask the question whether these Pallavas, 
who present themselves to us through the antiquities of Mahabalipuram, are the same as 
those known in the locality from the earliest times, or whether these were new-comers. 
That these powerful Pallavas of the dynasty of Narasiriihavarinan were Aryans in culture 
must now seem clear. There is one particular motive in these buildings that strike one 
a3 a remarkable feature, and that is the lion-base for the pillars. This, with the maned lion 
upon their coins, seems to indicate unmistakably that they were the feudatories of the 
Andhras, who advanced southwards from across the Krishna Paver, both in the lower and 
upper part of its course. There seems, therefore, some reason to distinguish between these 
Pallavas and tire Pallavas or Kurumbars of the coins, which have for their characteristic 
device a standing bull. On this subject the following remarks of Professor Itapson seem 
apposite. In the same region lived the Kurumbars, a people of considerable importance 
before the /th century a.d. Between the ccin.-> of these two peoples no accurate discrimi- 
nation has yet been made. The coins of this region faliir.to two classes : — (1) Those which in 
style bear some resemblance to the coins of the Andhras (a.g., E. CSI. PI. II, 55-58, called 
Kurumbar ; and perhaps also id. I, 31-38 called Pallava or Kurumbar), and may therefore possi- 
bly belong to the same period (2nd and 3rd centuries a.d.). The occurrence of the ship as a 
reverse type testifies to the foreign trade for which the Pdlavas were famous. (2) The other 
class is of gold and silver and undoubtedly later : but here again there seems to be no 
evidence from which to determine the exact date. These coins all bear the Pallava 
emblem, the maned lion, together with Kanarese or Sanskrit inscription." 65 

That the Kurumbars w r ere different from the Pallavas, and that the Pallavas were 
northerners, seems to find an echo in Tamil literature. There are two or three poems, which 
are ascribed to different authors, who must be allotted, on very substantial evidence, to the 
first century, or a little later, of the Christian era. Among them a certain chief by name 
X annan had for his territory the region called, in Tamil literature, Pulinadu 56 , round about 

5* Bk. Ill, Oh. iii. Wilson’s Translation. Original ilokas (15-21). 

55 Indian Coins, by E. J. Rapson, Plate V, 16 and p. 37. 

56 This is also called in Tamil Konkanam (Konkan). 
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the region of Cannanore now. One of the hill forts belonging to that chief was called filil 
Malai (a hill about 18 miles north of Cannanore now). That hill-fort had fallen into the 
possession of the northerners, as the Tamils called them (Vadukar), and the territory was 
recovered by a certain Chola King, by name Ilanjetchenni, victor at Seruppali or Pali over 
these northerners (Vadukar). 57 The same incident is referred to in connection with the 
same king in Puram 378. That is for the west coast. In regard to the east, the Tamil 
chief Kari, ruler of Malai Xalu round about Tirukkovilur in the South Arcot District, is 
said similarly to have beaten back an Aryan force which laid siege to his hill fort of Mullur. 6 ^ 
These references in classical Tamil literature make it quite clear that at the commencement 
of the Christian era there was a general forward movement of the northerners (Aryans or 
Vadukar) into South India, 'which was resisted with all their power by the Tamilians across 
the whole width of the peninsula. The boast, therefore, of the Pandyan ruler, who figures 
prominently in the Silappadhikciram. that he defeated an Aryan army, and the various 
northern achievements of Senguttuvan seem founded on a basis of fact. The native Kurum- 
bars, therefore, who must have figured in this general opposition, must have been gradually 
overcome by the invaders and their territory occupied completely by the Pallavas, who 
figured prominently in South Indian history at least from the commencement of the 4th 
century a.d. This would satisfactorily account for the hiatus between the Tamilian 
rulers of Kanclii, generally known as Tondaiman, and the later rulers of the same region, 
usually known by the Sanskrit name Pallava, though this is but a translation of the word 
Tondaim&n. 

Spec i'll Xotc. 

The Varaha cave, which is on the canal side of the lighthouse, has not been mentioned 
above, except in Mr. Gopalan’s note. This contains a representation of the Varaha 
Avatara of Vishnu. Being under worship, people are not freely admitted at all times, and 
the cave has often to be given up. as it is difficult to suit oneself to the convenience of the 
priest in charge. It has recently become one of the most important features of Mahabali- 
purain as it contains the two panels of representations of Sinihavishnu and his son 

Mahendravarman, with their queens one on either side of the front verandah of the cave 

(Plates 6 & 6). These are represented with their queens, Sinihavishnu seated, while his 
two queens are standing- Mahendravarman is standing leading his two queens, as 
it were by the hand. The sitting figure is that of Simhavishnu, as the inscription on 
the top unmistakably shows, and the standing figure is that of his son, Mahendra- 
varman. The discovery of thc-e reliefs increases the probability that the place was 
one of very considerable importance in the days both of Sinihavishnu and his 

son Mahendravarman. As we know that Sinihavishnu was a Vaishnava," the 

presence of his representation in the Varaha cave would be nothing strange. This 
newly discovered feature enhances the probability that it was regarded as a \ aishnava 
holy place rather than a Saiva. It would be difficult to explain the presence of the relief 
of Mahendravarman, as traditionally he was regarded as first of all a Jain, later on converted 
to Saivism. Although this by itself is no insuperable objection to the presence of this panel 
of his relief in the Vaishnava temple. The appearance of the relief in company with 
that of his father would perhaps indicate that early in his life, and as a prince, 
who had not developed any pronounced partiality for any of these particular faiths like 
Indian sovereigns generally, he visited this place of worship impartially. Hence the con- 
clusion seems justifiable that the reliefs were cut out in the reign of Siriihav ishnu himself . 
If so, the place must have been of some importance in his reign, and the existence 
of this Varaha shrine may be inferred from a reference in Tirumangai Alvar’s Perm 

57 Ak.uu 97,1 or 374 in the MS. copy in the Govt. MSS. Library at Madras. 

• *> Sarrinai, 170. " ,9 See p. 28 ante. 
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Tirumoli, (II, 6. 3). On the suggestion made above that in the relief in the Dharmaraja 
Ratha the two-handed figure (Plate 7) is that of Narasiihhavarman, it is just possible there are 
other figures which may very likely represent other sovereigns of the Pallava dynasty. 
This, however, requires a very careful and quite a detailed examination of all the reliefs 
in the place. 

One further point of very considerable importance is that the cave contains an inscrip- 
tion of Nandivarman Pallava Malla’s 65th year, his latest regnal year so far known. 
The occurrence ot this inscription in the cave, taken along with the others to which refer- 
ence has already been made, shows that the place was one of considerable importance in his 
reign. This was already inferred from the reference to the locality in the hymns of Tiru- 
mangai Alvar, who was a contemporary of this sovereign. This Alvar’s reference to the 
place as still possessed of long streets cannot be regarded as a description of an obscure 
village or a place in ruins. 

We may conclude that the various details given above would justify the inference that 
the place was one of some importance, and known by the Tamil native term “ Mallai,” other- 
wise, Kadal Mallai When it assumed a certain degree of importance, it probably was 
called “ Mamallai ’’ or “ Mamallapuram ”®° to distinguish it from other villages of the name. 
It seems probable that Narasiihhavarman I took it into his head to beautify the already 
considerable place in his own way, possibly in imitation of what his father did in various 
other places. In so doing, he followed the practice of Indian sovereigns byrenaming the place 
with one of hi3 titles, the most striking of which perhaps was at the time “Mahamalla.” Hence 
the place enjoyed the alternative designat ion “ Mahamalla ”, which, written in Tamil, would 
assume the form “Mamallapuram” and is identical with the previous Tamil name. There is 
no need, therefore, to make any effort to derive the one name from the other, being, as they 
are, two different names historically, though by chance they assume the same form finally. 
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ALEXANDER’S CAMPAIGN ON THE INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 1 

Notes from Explorations between Tapper Swat and the Indus. 

By Sib AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E., F.B.A. 

My recent tour of archeological and geographical exploration across the Indian North- 
West Frontier led me through a fascinating region, hitherto inaccessible for the most part, 
upon which my eyes had been fixed for fully thirty years. The hill tracts stretching north- 
ward beyond the Peshawar border owe their special antiquarian and historical interest to 
two facts. The fertile valleys drained by the Swat river, together with the tribal terri- 
tory of Bun£r south-eastward, had long ago been recognized as corresponding to the ancient 
Udydna* a country famous in Buddhist tradition. The early worship and culture which 
once flourished there were known to have left their traces behind in numerous as yet unsur- 
veyed ruins. But what invests this whole region with an additional historical interest, and 
one likely to appeal to a wider public, anyhow in the West, is the fact that it must have been 
the scene of important events in that arduous campaign which brought Alexander the Great 
from the foot of the snowy Hindukush to the Indus and preceded his triumphant invasion 
of the Panj&b. The present account of the explorations carried out by me on this ground 
from March to May 1926 will be restricted in the main to what indications I succeeded in 
tracing of the Macedonian conqueror’s passage. 

Before, however, I proceed to record these and kindred antiquarian observations we may 
pass a rapid glance over the general geographical features of this region. It3 central and 
most important part is formed by the territory of Sw&t. The river which drains the whole 
of it and from which it takes its name (a very ancient one, mentioned already in the Rigveda 
as Suvdatu and by Megasthenea as Soavros), descends from the high ice-crowned range between 
Chitr&l and the headwaters of the Gilgit river and joins the Kabul river not far from Peshawar. 
The Swat valley is quite alpine inits upper portion where I saw it flanked by magnificent glacier- 
clad peaks rising close to 19,000 feet in height. But below the hill tract known as Torwal it 
widens greatly, and for a distance of over 60 miles comprises a wide expanse of fertile plain 
on either side, easily irrigated and used largely for rice cultivation. 

Bold spurs descending to the river from the watershed range in the south divide this 
open and rich portion of the main Swat valley at two points. Down to the barrier formed 
by the ShameJai spur above the town of Mingaora the valley continues the almost due 
north-south direction it follows in the mountains. From there it turns south-west to where 
the precipitous Landakai ridge forms a natural dividing line between Upper and Lower Swat. 
Thence the valley takes a more westerly course, still retaining its fertile riverine plain for 
some 20 miles farther. But beyond, from above the confluence with the Panjkora, it con- 
tracts rapidly. Finally it is through narrow and in parts almost impassable gorges that the 
river forces its way down to the great open plain of the Peshawar valley. Together with the 
numerous large side valleys on both sides, Swfit is a territory singularly favoured by nature 
and of great potential wealth. Occupied now by Path&n tribes, comparatively recent inva- 
ders, Swkt has for the last four centuries or more suffered greatly from a state of chronic dis- 
order, such as seems endemic in that race when left uncontrolled by some strong power. 

South of the lower part of Sw&t lies the open plain of the Peshawar valley, the ancient 
Gandhdra, drained by the Kabul river and now, as of old, the most important district on the 
North-West Frontier. It has always served as a passage wide open for invaders of India 

1 Reprinted, with the kind permission of the author and the Council, Royal Geographical Society, from 
The Geographical Journal for November and December 1927. A few paragraphs only, which relate to 
arrangements preparatory to the tour of exploration, have been omitted — Jt.-Editor. 

a For the sake of convenience we may continue to use this long -accepted Sanskrit form of the name, 
though the researches of Professor F. W. Thomas and M. Sylvain L6 vi have proved the true form of the 
name, as attested by Buddhist Sanskrit texts, to be Uddiyanao r OddiyS.no ; cf. JR.4.S., 1905, p. 461; Journal 
Asiatiqve, 1915, 1, pp. 105 sgq., and below, p. 12. 
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from the north-west. Where the barren but picturesque hill range dividing the Peshawar 
valley from Swat rises higher and takes a decided turn to the north-east it throws off a branch 
at right angles, which runs down to the Indus and encircles the territory of Buner. Less 
extensive and less fertile than Swat and accessible from it by a number of comparatively easy 
passes, Buner seems always to have shared the political fate of its northern neighbour. As 
we follow the main range above the left bank of the Swat river farther up, its height steadily 
increases and its character as the great divide between the Swat river and the Indus becomes 
more defined. 

The valleys which run down from this watershed towards the Indus, though not large, 
are still comparatively open and fertile and hold now a PatMn population closely allied with 
that of Swat. But above the mouth of the Ghorband river the Indus valley rapidly contracts 
into a succession of narrow and very difficult gorges comprehensively designated as the Indus 
Kohistan. The small independent communities of Dard speech which are settled there, 
together with those to be found in Torwa! and elsewhere on the headwaters of the Swat river, 
may safely be recognized as a remnant of that pre-Muhammadan population which once 
held Swat and the adjacent tracts, and which the Pathan invasion has driven back farther 
into the mountains or gradually absorbed. The great height of the snowy range separating 
this portion of the Indus valley from the Swat river drainage sufficiently explains why there 
is no need to pursue our rapid survey in this direction further. 

Tinning now to the west we find Upper Swat bordered by the territory known as Dir 
and drained by branches of the Panjkora ; this joins the Swat river before the latter emerges 
on the plain of the Peshawar valley. The tract on the northernmost headwaters of the Panj- 
kora, in respect of its forests, its ample grazing-grounds and its remnant of Dard-speaking 
hillmen, resembles the corresponding portion of Upper Swat. Here too the land-owning 
population in the lower valleys is Pathan. But neither in size nor in natural resources can 
Dir bear comparison with Swat, and its political importance is due solely to the fact that 
through it leads the direct route connecting Chitral and its Hindukush passes with the North- 
West Frontier. Crossing the Panjkora to the the Pathan tribal tract of Bajaur is reached. 
Considerable as its area of arable land is, Bajaur lacks the advantages of abundant irrigation 
such as Swat derives from its large snow-fed river : otherwise, too. the territory' is far less 
favoured by nature. To the west there stretches the Hinduraj range forming the watershed 
between Bajaur and the large valley of the Kunar river, included in the Afghan kingdom. 
Here we find again great natural resources assured by the abundance of water which the 
Kunar or Chitral river carries down from the snow and ice-clad heights of the main Hindu- 
kush range. With the alpine tracts of Kafiristan which lie between the latter and the Kunar 
valley we are not concerned here. 


Before I proceed to set forth those archaeological and topographical indications which 
my recent explorations have enabled me to gather concerning particular points of Alexander’s 
campaign in the region now controlled by the ruler of Swat, it will be convenient rapidly to 
review the main historical data to be gathered about that campaign from the available classi- 
cal records. These notices have been often discussed, and as a clear and critical account of 
them is readily accessible in the late .Mr. Vincent Smith’s ! Early History of India our 
review may be brief. 3 Alexander in the spring of 327 b.c. crossed the Hindukush from Bactria 
towards the Koh i-daman above Kabul. There he strengthened the hold he had secured 
upon this part of the present Afghanistan two years before, and then set out for his Indian 
campaign. There can be no doubt that as far as the country west of the Indus was concerned 

3 See 2nd edition, pp. 45 sqq. Full translations of the notices furnished by Arrian, Diodorus, Curtiu* 
and some minor sources are to be found in Jl’Crindle, ‘The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great' 
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this enterprise meant, in theory at least, but a reassertion of the sovereignty of that Persian 
Empire to which he claimed succession and which down to the last Achaemenidian 1 King of 
Kings ’ had its satrapies right up to the Indus. At Nikaia, a place not yet exactly determin- 
ed, in the upper valley of the K&bul river he divided his army. One large force was to move 
to the tract of Peukelaotis (Sanskrit Pushkalnvali, safely located near Ch&rsadda, north-east 
of Peshawar) and to effect the submission of the country as far as the Indus. The other 
corps was led by Alexander himself into the hill country to the north of the Kabul river, 
obviously with a view to securing the flank of his main line of communication along it. 


The details of the route followed on Alexander’s operations against various towns by 
“ the river called Khoes ” and against the tribe of the Aspasioi cannot be determined. But 
it may be considered as certain that they took him for a considerable distance up the large 
and populous valley of the Kunar river. 4 Geographical facts make it equally clear that the 
scene of subsequent operations, when he had crossed the mountains and moved east, was 
the present B&jaur, This is rendered quite certain by the mention of the river Guraios, 
which had to be passed by the Macedonians before Alexander could lead them into the coun- 
try of the Assakenoi ; for the identity of the Guraios with the Panjkora, commg from the 
mountains of Dir and flowing east of Bajaur before it joins the Sw&t river, is well estab 
No definite attempt can be made to identify the localities mentioned west of the Guraios, as 
long as B&jaur remains inaccessible for research. 

With the passage of the Guraios or Panjkora we are brought close to the territory which 
directly concerns us here ; for it has long ago been recognised that the county o t e P°we ” 
nation of the Assakenoi, the invasion of which was begun after crossing the river, co 
no other than Sw&t. The numerical strength of the nation and the size of t e teni ory e 
by it are sufficiently indicated by the numbers recorded by Arrian for the army ( > cavalry 

and more than 30,000 infantry, besides 30 elephants ”) which had gathere oppose 

Alexander’s advance. Yet we are told that when the barbarians saw Alexan er approac mg 
they did not dare to encounter him in the open, and dispersed to their severa cities in o 

to defend them. 7 . . 

From this and the account of the several sieges which followed the inference seems jus l 
fled that the Assakenoi, though a brave race, could not have been a icte o ose 
and very effective methods of fighting which make the present hill tribes a ong t e a P 
of the North-West Frontier so formidable opponents on their own ground. ^ , 

type of the abundant structural remains still extant in Swat from early Buddhist times and 
from what we know through the Chinese pilgrims’ account of the charac er o i s i 
at a later period, it may, in fact, be safely concluded that the materia ci iza i 
ture prevailing in that region in Alexander’s time and for centuries a ter was ar 
those to be met with there now, or among the semi-barbarous Pathan tri es o g 
ren hills from the Mohmand country down to Waziristan. Nor should it be orgo . 

possession of lands so fertile as those of Swat, combined with the enfeebling e e 
cultivation preponderant in its valleys, tends to have a debilitating in uen 
inhabitants. This is apparent even from the present Path&n population, and must have 

asserted itself also in the case of its earlier occupants. . , . 

As regards the ethnography of the the^haHtants 

him, two points may conveniently be noted her e, lnat tn _ — _ 

~See my remarks on the importance of t^Kunar valley and the indications pointing to its having 
keen the scene of those operations, in 4 Serindia,’ 1, p- 3. 

6 Cf. Arrian, ‘Anabasis,’ IV. xxiv. , „ . TV \av 

« See ‘ Serindia,’ I, p. 2, note 2. The difficulty of the when joperattog against 

specially comments upon, is illustrated by the experience of th 
BSjaur from the Swift side and across the Panjkora in 1905 and 1907. 

7 Cf. Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ IV. xxv. 
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as Indians is certain. This fully agrees with what we know from later records about the 
Indian character of the civilization and religion which prevailed before the M uhammadan 
conquest along the whole Kabul river valley from the Hindukush to the Indus. At the 
same time there is good reason to believe that the languages then spoken in that region and 
in the adjacent hill tracts, including Swat, were not Indian, but belonged to that indepen- 
dent branch of Aryan speech, designated as Bard or Bardic, which still has its representa- 
tives in the valleys south of the Hindukush from Kafiristan to Kashmir. In fact, I have 
shown elsewhere that the very name Assakenoi, in its relation to the corresponding Sanskrit 
form of Asmaka, as attested among tribal designations of the Indian North-West, bears dis- 
tinct philological evidence to the Dard speech of those to whom it was applied. 8 

That the territory held by the Assakenoi was a large one and comprised the whole of the 
present Swat, together probably with Buner and the valleys to the north of the latter, is clear ; 
for the operations which were needed for their effective subjugation, extended, as the classi- 
cal records show, from the Panjkora to the right bank of the Indus. The accounts given by 
both Arrian and Curtius of these operations, though recorded in some detail, do not suffice — 
in the absence of local investigations — to fix with any critical assurance the position of the sites 
which they mention. Only for the initial stages of Alexander’s march through this large terri- 
tory was definite guidance available, and that supplied by plain geographical facts. It is 
certain that in ancient times, as at present, the direct route, and the only one of any impor- 
tance, must have led from the Panjkora through Tal&sh and across the easy saddle of Katgala 
into the wide open valley which stretches down from Wuch to the SwM river and to its strate- 
gically important crossing now guarded by the fort of Chakdara. 

Beyond this the only indication to he derived from geography is the very general one 
that the several strong places in which the Assakenoi had taken refuge, and which Alexander 
successively besieged and captured, are likely to have been situated in the main Swkt valley, 
which at all times, just as now, must have been the most fertile and populous portion of the 
territory. Arrian, whose account of Alexander’s campaign is throughout the most reliable 
and avowedly based on a careful examination of sources largely contemporary, distinctly 
tells us that Alexander marched first to attack Massaga, which was the greatest city in 

t ose parts. The le.erczice made to its chief under the name of Assakenos shows that Mas- 
saga was considered the capital. 


Arrian gives a lengthy account of the siege which, after battering engines had been 
brought up against the walls and the chief killed, ended with the city’s capitulation. But he 
urrns es no c ue as to t e position of Massaga ; nor does the elaborate description recorded 
toIllpT I,";,- \r X ’ ° t e ^ ences with vyliich both nature and man had provided the city 
me have^T h* ~ ’ US t0 *° cate ** at present. At none of the sites examined by 

indicates 9 8 ,,° topographical features resembling those which this description 

extet n'l T Ch Can be mde ° n the 8«mnd, I must content myself with 

down i^Lat th eh t t I hC "'a ° f MaSSaga ma ‘ v P rob ably have to be looked for farther 
viaUofi M i Z ^ f? been SU PP°^. Owing to the great expanse of fertile allu- 

and rich portio^ of at a ” W a P^™ 3 

been ereatlv incre- • +. 1- . nomic an(1 military importance must have 

it to the oncn okiTn/f- ^ °“ e3 ’ ' fUSt as lt; is now > the ease of direct access from 

Alexander, haring been broogW be his rTutefrem M' °“ T 

; o - 8 ro ute irom Bajaur and the Panjkora straight to Lower 

8 See Stein, ‘Serindia,’ 1, pp, 4 sq. — - 

the city, while to southancl ^ 81(163 barred a PP roach t0 

the base of which lay sloughs and yawLJ 1 Tf, 8 had P iled «P rocks ’ at 

ditch of mighty labour drawn from their evtremTty eo n°t “ o{ to vast depths, while a 

surrounded with a wall 35 stadia in circurr'er „ h' ^ ; tiauec! the Iin e of defence. The city was besides 

“ eirciuzuerence, etc. ; cf. M’Crindle, « Invasion of India,’ pp. 194 *3. 
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Swftt, could have earned his operations far up the main valley, as has been supposed, 1 ® be- 
fore he had secured his rear and the direct line of communication with the rest of his army 
on the lower Kabul river. For this it was necessary first to defeat such resistance as that 
important lower portion of Sw&t was bound to have offered to the invader. 

Two points recorded in connection with the capture of Massaga deserve to be briefly 
noted here. One is the mention made of 7,000 Indian mercenaries brought from a distance 
who shared in the defence of the place, and ultimately after its capitulation made a vain 
endeavour to regain their homes and in that attempt were exterminated. The employment 
by a local chief of so large a paid contingent from outside clearly indicates conditions of 
organized defence wholly different from those with which a modem invader of tribal terri- 
tories on the North-West Frontier would have to reckon. In the second place attention may 
well be called to the fact that in spite of the recorded great valour of the defenders, Arrian’s 
account puts the total loss suffered by Alexander in the course of the four days’ siege at only 
twenty-five men. In the cheap price paid for this success we may recognize a proof of the 
ascendancy which the Macedonian force of highly trained and war-hardened veterans derived 
in addition to all other advantages, from the possession of superior armament ; for both 
Arrian and Curtius specially testify to the overmastering effect which the use of the besieg- 
ers war engines, including movable towers and powerful ballistic, had upon the 
defenders. 

For tracing the further course of Alexander’s operations in Swat we can fortunately avail 
ourselves of archaeological as well as topographical indications. Arrian 11 tells us that Alexander 
then dispatched Koinos to Bazira, beiieving that (the inhabitants) would capitulate on 
learning of the capture of Massaga. He further sent Attalos, Alketas, and Demetrios the 
cavalry leader, to Ora, another town, with instructions to invest the town until he himself 
arrived. A sally made from the latter place against the troops under Alketas was repulsed 
b .y the Macedonians without difficulty and the inhabitants driven back within their walls. 
With Koinos matters did not fare well at Bazira ; for its people trusted to the strength of 
the position, which was very elevated and everywhere carefully fortified, and made no sign 
of surrender. 

Alexander on learning this set out for Bazira. But having come to know that some 
of the neighbouring barbarians, prompted to this by Abisares. 13 were preparing by stealth 
to enter Ora, he first marched to Ora. Koinos was instructed to fortify a strong position in 
front of Bazira, to leave in it a garrison sufficient to keep the inhabitants from undisturbed 
access to their lands, and to lead the rest of his force to Alexander. When the people of 
Bazira saw Koinos departing with the greatest portion of his troops, they made light of the 
[remaining] Macedonians as antagonists no longer equal to themselves and descended to the 
plain. A sharp encounter ensued in which five hundred barbarians were killed and over 
seventy taken prisoners. The rest fled together into the town and were more strictly than 
ever debarred from access to the land by those in the fortified position.” 

Subsequently, we are told, when the inhabitants of Bazira learned of the fall of Ora 
they lost heart and at the dead of night abandoned the town. 

I believe the convergent evidence of position, remains and name enables us to locate 
Bazira safely at the conspicuous hill which rises with precipitous rocky slopes above the left 
bank of the Sw&t river near the large village of Bir-kot and on its top bears the rums of an 
ancient fortification. Bir-kot — this is the name as I heard it regularly used by the local 
people, the “ Bari-kot ” of the map being the form preferred for some reason in the Persian 

10 See V. Smith, ‘ Early History of India,’ p. 50. 

11 Cf. Arrian, V. xxvii, 5 ; M’Crindle, loc. cit., pp. 69 sq. 

By Abisares is meant the king of the territory known from Sanskrit texts by tlie name of Abhisdra 
and located in the lower and middle hills between the Jhe’am and ChenS-b rivers ; in Alexander's time it 
comprised also Hazfira ; see Stein, ‘ Rftjatarangini,’ transl., 1, pp. 32 sq., and below, p. 14. 
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correspondence of scribes and Mullahs-— is a considerable place situated at the point where 
the three large and well-cultivated valleys of Kandag. Najigr&m, and Karfkkar, descending 
from the watershed range towards Buner, join and debouch on the Swat river. Where the 
broad spur flanking the Kandag valley on the west approaches the left bank of the river it 
curves round to the north-east. After descending to a low and broad saddle near the village 
of Guratai it rises again with bare rocky slopes and ends abruptly in a rugged isolated hill, 
washed at its northern foot by the river. This hill, known as Bir-kot-ghundai (“' the hill of 
Bir-kot ”), terminates at its top in a hold rock pinnacle, with a triangulated height of 3,093 
feet. Its maximum elevation above the point where the united stream passing Bir-kot 
village joins the river is close on 600 feet. 

The hill is roughly crescent-shaped and falls off on its convex side towards the river with 
precipitous rocky slopes very difficult to climb and in places quite impracticable. On the 
concave side to the south the central portion of the hill is lined with unscalable crags, cul- 
minating in the rock pinnacle already mentioned. Towards the south-west the hill runs out 
in a narrow roeky-ridge, utterly bare throughout and in addition, for the last 300 feet or so 
of its height, very steep. The south-eastern extremity of the hill which runs down towards 
Bir-kot village presents a rocky crest and for the most part is also very steep. But here and 
there the slope affords room for small terraces, and these are covered throughout with debris 
from stone walls of roughly built habitations and with abundance of potsherds. 

Above the highest and largest of these terraces there rises an imposing stretch of wall 
(Fig. 1), i* « massively built with rough but carefully set stone slabs, to a height of close on 50 
feet. Extending for a distance of about 80 yards and facing to the south-east, this wall protect- 
ed the fortified top of the hilltop on that side where the natural difficulties of attack were 
less than elsewhere. At the same time the ground filled up behind it served to enlarge con- 
siderably the level space available on the top. This wall, which is clearly visible from the lands 
by the village and river, continues at approximately the same height to the north. It forms 
there a bastion-like projection, and then with a re-entering angle turns round the head of a 
precipitous rocky ravine which runs down to the river. From there the line of the circum- 
vallation, less massive and less well preserved, is traceable all along the river front. From 
where a small mound marks the north-western end of fairly level ground on the fortified hill- 
top the wall turns for short stretches to the south and south-east. Here remains of small 
towers or bastions (Fig 2) » - occupy projecting rocky knolls and protect that face of the 
top which was exposed to attack from the previously i . , 

the saddle above Gnrat.i. P 5 deecendmg to 

From the point where the wall turns to the south r ,, , , „ , , , 

, , rri u ine s °mn-east its line could be followed only for 

a short distance. Ine niu is crowned here witv, ok oc ,„ „t- « , „ , , 
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What time I could spare for this ancient stronghold from the survey of the numerous 
and interesting Buddhist ruins in the several valleys above Bir-kot would not allow of any 
attempt at excavation. But on the line of wall protecting the north-western end of the 
hilltop (Fig. 2) we came upon curious relics of the means once employed for its defence. We 
found there numbers of round water-worn stones, undoubtedly brought from the 
river-bed, of different sizes such as would be used for slings or as heavier missiles. In one 
heap, which a little experimental digging revealed as one of the ruined towers, there came to 
light not less than thirty-eight “ rounds ” of such antique ammunition. 

An assured water-supply was essential for the occupation of the site as a stronghold, 
and in this respect the hill of Bir-kot was very favourably situated. A main branch of the 
Swat river flows round the rocky northern slopes and washes their base so closely that no 
practicable track can be found there. The steepness of the eroded slopes shows that the 
river must have flown past there for ages. It is certain that as long as the hilltop was defend- 
ed it was very difficult for an enemy to cut off access to the river -bank. There might have 
been defences on this side also ; for when I descended from the hilltop, in places with diffi- 
culty, on the slope to the west of the above-mentioned ravine I noticed remains of old walls 
and everywhere abundance of ancient potsherds. Walled-up terraces and remnants of old 
foundations clinging to the rocky slopes were found also to the east of the ravine. 

There is some reason to suppose that the occupants of the ancient fastness were not 
content to trust for the safety of their water-supply entirely to the natural defence provided 
by the precipitous slopes. I had been told of two rock-cut passages leading into the hill from 
above the river, and on my descent from the top was shown the entrance to one of them at an 
elevation of about 180 feet above the river. The height of the entrance is only about 4 feet at 
the outside. But once a low doorway . built with masonry of the peculiar type familiar from Bud- 
dhist structures in Gandhara, is passed, the height of the gallery, vaulted with horizontal courses 
of roughly cut slabs, rises to over 10 feet. The width of the gallery between the masonry 
lining is about 3 feet. In places this lining had fallen and left the rock walls bare. I could 
ascend the gallery only for circ. 16 yards, where I found it blocked by fallen rock. Recesses for 
a square bolt on either side of the low doorway showed that it could be closed from the inside. 

After descending the precipitous slope to about LOO feet above the river, I was shown 
the exit of another tunnel further to the east. It could be entered only with some difficulty, 
and looked in places more like a succession of natural rock fissures which had been utilized 
by man. Here, too, ancient masonry of the Gandhara type was to be seen in places over the 
distance of some 25 yards which alone was possible of ascent . Large fallen blocks of stone 
barred progress beyond. Judging from the local reports both passages had often been searched 
for “ treasure. 1 ' Only thorough clearing, which would claim time and adequate preparations, 
could furnish definite evidence as to their direction and purpose. But that one of them, if 
not both, were meant to provide safe access to water for those holding the fortified hilltop 
appears to me distinctly probable. 

The great antiquity of the site and its prolonged occupation are abundantly attested by 
the plentiful finds of coins which are made on the top of the Bir-kot hill and on its slopes, 
especially after rain. Most of the coins are melted down promptly or, in the case of gold and 
silver pieces, find their way down to dealers at Peshawar or Rawalpindi. But even thus a 
rapid search made at Bir-kof village secured me a large miscellaneous collection of copper 
coins of pre-Muhammadan date. The specimens range from issues of the Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Parthian kings and of the Indo-Seythian or Kushana rulers down to the mintages 
which preceded the downfall of the Hindu Sh&hi dynasty before Mahmud of Ghazna, about 
the be ginning of the eleventh century. Most numerous are pieces issued by Azes, Azilises , 
and other Indo-Scythian kings who exercised extensive rule on the north-western confines 
of India during the first century b.c., as well as specimens of the copper coinage of the 
Kushana Emperors who succeeded them. 
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But coin finds of these early periods are not confined to the Bir-kot hill alone. They 
are very frequent too at the numerous sites, marked by remains of Buddhist sanctuaries 
and ancient settlements, which I was able to trace in the vicinity of Bir-kot village and in 
the side valleys which debouch there. The results of the rapid archaeological survey I was 
able to carry out during the four days of March, while my camp stood at Bir-kot conclusively 
prove that Bir-kot must have been the centre of a populous and important tract during the 
centuries which immediately preceded and followed the beginning of the Christian era. The 
great natural advantages for defence which the isolated rock-girt hill of Bir-kot offered, are 
likely to have been appreciated long before the period to which the oldest of the coins there 
found belong. Only systematic excavation could show how far back the occupation of the 
stronghold dates. But that it existed already at the time of Alexander’s invasion, and that 
it is the place to which Arrian’s account of the siege of Bazira refers, can, I think, be proved 
by convergent topographical and philological evidence. 

To take the topographical indications first, it is clear that the Bir-kot hill fully answers 
the description given of the position of Bazira, which was very elevated and carefully forti- 
fied.” It is easy to understand why no rapid success could be gained there by the force under 
Koinos, and why Alexander while himself marching upon 6ra was content, instead of attempt- 
ing a direct siege of Bazira, to leave a small portion of Koinos’ troops behind for the purpose 
of masking the stronghold. The hdl of Bir-kot was a place very difficult to take by anything 
less than a protracted and arduous siege. It also was a position from which it was easy for 
Alexander s opponents to block the main road leading up the Swat valley and to interfere 
with whatever operations he might wish to carry out in that direction. Hence the order to 
Koinos “ to fortify a strong position in front of Bazira,” and “ to leave in it a garrison suffi- 
cient to keep the inhabitants from undisturbed access to their lands.” Where that fortified 
camp is likely to have stood it is impossible to state. But from what I saw of the ground it- 
appears to me that the elevated area now occupied mainly by graveyards just above the point 
where the streams coming from the Karakar and Kandag valleys meet, about half a mile from 
the foot of the Bir-kot hill, would have well served the tactical needs in view. 

On the philological side it is easy to prove that the name Bir-kot, “ the castle of Bir,” 
preserves in its first part the direct phonetic derivative of the ancient name which the Greek 
form Bazira was intended to reproduce. The Greek letter f, - was regularly used for the ren- 
dering of both the palatal medial./ and the palatal semi- vowel y. two sounds common in the 
Indo-Aryan and Dardic languages but not known to the Greek alphabet, and vice versa. This 
is conclusively shown by the evidence of Greek transcriptions of indigenous names belonging 
to the very region and period with which we are here concerned. Thus in the Greek 
legends of coins issued by rulers on the North-West Frontier within three centuries of Alex- 
ander’s invasion we find the name of an Indo-Parthian Satrap who is called Jihmia in the 
Kharoshthi legend ot hi. coins rendered by Zeionises in the Greek legend of the obverse, while 
the name of the Greek king Zoilos is reproduced in Kharoshthi script on the reverse of his coin 
as Jh6ila>\ The two Indo-Scythian kings who arc known from their Greek legends as 
Azes and Az.hses and whose coins are found with exceeding frequency at sites of Swat, are 
called Aya and Ayihm in their Kharoshthi legends. On the Greek side of the coinage issued 
by the founder of the Kushana dynasty his name appears as Kozulo Kadphises while the 
Kharoshthi legend ot the reverse renders it by Kujula Kasai h Similarly we find the early 
Turkish princely title of jabgu on the coins of the Kushana Kadaphes reproduced bv Zaoou 
in the Greek wntmg of the obverse, and by Yam in the Kharoshthi of the reverse 


13 See e.g. Whitehead, • Catalogue of Coins in the P an jab Museum,’ 1. pp. 6.1 157. 

14 %Ui ” 1 ’ PP ' ^ 3 , qq -’ 33 { s l q - ' 1 79 ’ 0n certain coins of Kozulo Kadphi’ses and of Kadaphes, his 

“ first part of the na ™ is tiered by the Kharoshthi legend as Kayala or Kuyula ; 


15 See Marquart, ' Ertinsalir,’ pp. 208 sg. 
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From the restored form *Bajira : *Bayira it is not difficult to trace the gradual phonetic 
change into Bit or Bir. In the development of all Indo-Aryan languages, as illustrated by 
the transition from Sanskrit into Prakrit and from this into the modem Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars, the elision of intervocalic media; j and y is a well-known rule, and this holds good 
also of the related Dardic languages 1 ®. The subsequent reduction of the resultant diphthong 
ai in *Bciira into t cr i is a phonetic change for which analogies are equally plentiful in the 
two language groups 17 . In the same way the disappearance of the final short vowel under 
the influence of the stress accent on the penultimate conforms to a phonetic law uniformly . 
observed in all modem Indo-Aryan and Dardic vernaculars 18 . Thus we can account without 
any difficulty for the successive change of *Bajira (Bayim)>*Baira'>Btr. The addition of 
the designation hot, “ castle, fort ” (Sanskrit kotta), to the name Is readily understood, the 
term hot being generally applied to any fortified place throughout the North-West of India, 
whatever the language spoken 19 . 

In view of what has just been stated as to the probable pronunciation of the name re- 
corded by Arrian as Bazira, it is of special interest to note that we find the same place men- 
tioned by Curtius under the name of Beira 20 . His notice, very brief, follows upon the account 
of the operations which Arrian more clearly reiates as having taken place in the country of the 
Aspasioi and Gouraioi, i.e., in Bajaur. We are told that Alexander, “ having crossed the 
river Khoaspe 3 , left Koinos to besiege an opulent city — the inhabitants called it Beira — while 
he himself went on to Mazaga ” I have elsewhere indicated the reasons for believing with 
Marquart that by the Khoaspcs the Panjkora is meant, which Arrian more correctly calls 
Guraios'- 1 . Though Curtius. manifestly by error, makes the siege of Beira simultaneous with, 
instead of subsequent to, that of Mazaga (Massaga), yet there can be no doubt, in view of 
the reference to Koinos, that the Beira he mentions is identical with Arrian s Bazira. His 
form of the panic is obviously but another attempt to reproduce the indigenous designation 
of *Bajira or *Bayira. 

Curtius tells us nothing more of the stronghold now safely located at Bir-kot. From 
Arrian, too, we only leam that the people of Bazira, when they heard of the fall of Ora, “ lost 
heart and at the dead of night abandoned the town ; [they fled to the rock]. Thus the other 
barbarians, too, did ; leaving their towns, they all fled to the rock in that country called Aornos. 
Before we follow Arrian’s narrative further in order to look for the probable site of Ora and 
then to trace the true position of that much-discussed fastness of Aornos, I may note here 
two observations bearing on this flight of the people of Bazira. One is that in the text of 
Arrian the words of which the rendering has been put above into brackets have been treated 
as an interpolation, rightly as it seems, by some editors. Hence the text does not necessarily 
imply that they, too, fled to the ‘‘rock ” of Aornos. The other is that topographical consider- 
ations seem to me distinctly averse from this interpretation. 

We shall see that the position of Aornos must certainly be looked for close to the Indus. 
Now the shortest distance from Bir-kot to any point on the right bank of the Indus where a 
hill fastness corresponding in general features to Aornos could possibly be situated, is over 32 
miles as the crow flies, and to the spur of Pir-sar, where I believe Aornos to be located, is fully 

16 Cf. Grierson, “ Paisaei, Pisaeas and Modern Pisaca,” in Z.D.M.G., 1912, p. 79; 'The Pis&ca langu- 
ages of North-Western India,’ pp. 109 sq. 

17 See Grierson, “The Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,” in Z.D.M.G., 1895, pp. 407 
«J., 419. 

18 Cf. Grierson, loc. cit., p. 400. 

i» The term hot is quite common in local names of Hindukush valleys, like Darel and Tangir, where 
Dardic languages are spoken, and is used also separately in Pashtu. 

20 See 1 Historia Alexandri,’ VIII. x. 

21 Cf. Stein, ‘Serindia,’ 1, p. 2, note 2 ; Marquart, ‘ Untersucliungen zur Geschichte von Erftn,’ 2 pp. 
243 an. 
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40 miles. The straight line to which these measurements appiv would lead right across a 
succession of st ep hill ranges, and if a route following easier ground along valleys and across 
passes were chosen, the distance would certainly be still greater. One such route, as the map 
shows, would have led up the main Swat valley and thence across one of the passes eastwards 
to the Indus. But this route was in all probability barred by the Macedonian main force 
operating, as we shall see, higher up on the river. 

A nearer and far safer line of retreat would have lain to the south-east up the Karakar 
valley, which descends straight to Bir-kot from the main Swat-Buner watershed ; by it the 
fugitives could have reached within little more than a single night’s march a mountain 
refuge as secure as any that might be sought by them far away on the Indus. I mean Mount 
Ham, that great rocky peak, rising to 9 259 feet above sea-level, which dominates the water- 
shed range between Upper Swat and Buner, and with its rugged pyramid-shaped summit 
forms a very conspicuous landmark for both territories. The top of Mount Ilam is girt on 
all sides with crags and very precipitous slopes which would render an attack upon those 
holding it most difficult if not practically impossible. The top is formed by two distinct 
rocky eminences enclosing a hollow space which holds a spring and affords room for a small 
camp. Sacred legends have clung to this mountain since Buddhist times, as the record of the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang shows 22 , and its top is still the object of an annual pilgrim- 
age by the Hindus of Swfit and neighbouring parts. A track used by modem pilgrims lead 3 
up to Mount Ilam from the side of Bir-kot through the picturesque Nullah of Amluk-dara, a 
branch of the Karakar valley holding fine Buddhist ruins. The distance from Bir-k6t to the 
top may be estimated at about 11 miles. In view of these local observations the suggestion 
appears to me justified that the place of safety sought bv the fugitives from Bazira was much 
more likely to have been Mount Ilam than the distant Aornos by the Indus. 

The definite identification of Bazira (or Beira) with the ancient fortress above Bir-k6t 
may help us to locate also the town of Ora, Qpz, which Arrian’s above-quoted account of Alexan- 
der s operations after the fall of Massaga brings into obvious relation with its siege. We 
ha\e seen that Alexander, after having set out for Bazira, subsequently was induced to pro- 
ceed straight to Oia, for the preliminary investment of which ho had previously dispatched 
certain detachments. From the fact that he ordered Koinos, who stood before Bazira, to 
jom him for the attack upon Ora with the main portion of his force, and at the same time 
took care to have Bazira masked by the remainder holding a post of observation, we may 
reasonably draw two conclusions : one is that Ora is likely to have lain in the same direc- 
tion as Bazira but beyond it, and the other that Ora was a place of importance which 
lexander felt prompted to secure quickly in view of the reported move to reinforce its 


Taking into account the general geographical features, we are thus led to look for Ora 
higher up in the mam Swat valley and at some point which the presence of ancient remains 
would definitely indicate as having been occupied by a fortified town of importance in early 
tunes. Now the Upper Swat valley above Bir-kot at present shows a number of large villages 
which might he called towns, such as Mingaora, Manglawar, and Charbagh, all on the left 
an co he river. But at none of these did I succeed in tracing definite evidence of ancient 
certification. Nor did I learn of such remains at any of the large villages to be found near 
ng it bank It is different at L degram, a considerable village and now seat of a “ Tahsil,” 

situated about 10 miles by road above Bir-kot, where the fertile and well-irrigated riverine plain 
attains its widest m Upper Swat. s r 


her the i dentifipation of Hsuan-tfwng’a Hi-lo mountain with Mount Ilam, first proposed by M. Fou- 

cJ ‘ SermdL?! pTe! 6 " 116 ’ p ' 48 ’ aad COnfirmed * whafc 1 ™ 4 in Ly 1926, 

28 See above, p. 6, 
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Immediately to the south-east of the village there opens the mouth of a small side valley 
descending from a steep rocky hill range behind which there lies to the east the large valley 
of Saidu. The crest of this rugged range rising close on 2,000 feet above Udegram, and the 
extremely precipitous slopes which run down from it westwards, bear a very remarkable 
mountain fastness, undoubtedly of ancient date, known to the local Pathans as “ King Gira’s 
castle.” A full description of the site must be reserved for another place. But the few 
following details will help to convey some idea of the peculiar hill formation which here had 
offered itself as a natural stronghold. 

Where the serrated crest of the range, only some 20 yards across at the widest and in places 
a mere knife-edge, overlooks the valley of Saidu, it falls off with sheer vertical rock walls for 
hundreds of feet. Yet even on this side where a successful attack would scarcely have been 
practicable for the boldest climbers, remains of massive walls cling to the bare rocky crest for 
a distance of over 500 yards. From the ends of this fortified top ridge there descend two 
very narrow and precipitous spurs of bare rock crowned with the flanking walls of the strong- 
hold (Fig. 3). These walls, about 7 feet thick on the average, are built of carefully packed 
courses of rough stones which have been set in mud plaster now hardened. Notwithstanding 
their apparently insecure position on steep slopes, these walls still stand in places to a height 
of 9-10 feet. About 1,000 feet below the crest the gradual convergence of the rib-like rock 
spurs makes the two flanking lines of wall approach each other within some 200 yards. Here 
a line of very massive walls, bearing terraces and in places strengthened by small bastions, 
curves round from the west and joins them up. 

Within the area thus protected and only a little above the point where this cross-line of 
wall runs close to the northern flanking wall, there issues a fine perennial spring from among 
big boulders filling the bottom of an otherwise dry torrent bed. It was the presence of this 
spring, the only source of water available within the fortified area, which rendered it capable 
of use as a place of safety. The importance attached to the spring is shown by the massive con- 
struction of the walls, here doubled, which descend into the gorge to defend it. Wherever 
higher up on the rocky slopes terraces or little ledges afforded room ruined walls of dwel- 
lings mark ancient occupation. Their far-advanced decay as compared with the remains 
of Buddhist monastic quarters, etc., surveyed at other sites, distinctly points to great anti- 
quity. Plenty of low crumbling walls from ancient structures are to be met with lower down, 
too, amidst the thick growth of scrub and thorny trees which covers the widening gorge below 
the bottom portion of the defences. Such remains are equally frequent also at the foot of the 
southern spur. There a succession of walled terraces, all once, no doubt, occupied by houses, 
orchards or fields, affords the easiest approach to the fortified area. This explains why we 
found the fairly level ridge, where the flanking wall on that southern spur ends, guarded by a 
particularly massive bastion still rising in places to a height of over 20 feet. 

Pottery debris of distinctly ancient type could be picked up in plenty over most of the 
ground here briefly described. Yet in view of the extreme steepness of the slopes over which 
the remains of ruined dwellings within the walled area are scattered, and the consequent in- 
conveniences of approach and communication between them, it seems to me hard to believe 
that these quarters were regularly occupied except at times of danger. On the other hand, 
the construction of massive defences on such difficult slopes and up to 1000 feet above the 
nearest water must have implied such exceptionally great efforts that it is not likely to have 
been undertaken except for the purpose of assuring a safe retreat for the inhabitants of an 
important locality. For such a place the open mouth of the valley towards F degram vil- 
lage, now covered with extensive Muhammadan burial-grounds and sacred groves belonging 
to the Ziarat of Pir Khushhal Baba, would have afforded ample room. Finds brought to me 
of small fragments of Grmco-Buddhist sculpture, an inscribed seal, and coins belonging to 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian issues distinctly indicated early occupation of this ground. 
But owing to its sacred character no systematic search was there possible. Muhammadan 
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local tradition ascribes the conquest of “ King Cora's fortress to Mahmud of Ghazna, whose 
forces, after a long siege, took it from the last infidel king of Swat under the leadership of the 
saint now buried at the Ziarat below. 

It has appeared to me desirable to record these observations about the remarkable hill 
stronghold above Udegnim hi some detail ; for the indications already discussed as to the 
direction of Alexander’s operations beyond Bazira. in conjunction with what I shall presently 
show about the name of the place, suggest the question whether we ouu’nt not to look there for the 
probable location of Ora. Unfortunately, Arrian's [further brief mention of Ora supplies no 
topographical or other local hint. It is confined to the bare statement that " Alexander did not 
find the siege of Ora difficult, for he took the town on the first assault against its walls and 
secured the elephants left behind there. - ’ Nor does Curtius - account help us. He mentions 
indeed a place Kora, to which Alexander dispatched a force under Polysperchon after the capture 
of Mazaga, and this has been generally assumed to be the same as Arrian's Ora. But all we 
are told about it is that Polysperehon " defeated the undisciplined multitude which he en- 
countered and pursuing them within their fortifications compelled them to surrender the place. ” s 1 

As regards the name Udeqrdm , it should be explained in the first place that it is certainly 
ft compound of which the second part is the word grow. " village " (Sanskrit grama), well- 
known to Dardie languages and very common in local names of Swat, as a reference to the map 
shows. The first part L da- (also heard as Ldi-) is pronounced with that distinctly cerebral 
media d which to European cam always sounds like a cerebral r, and often undergoes that 
change to r also in Modern Indo-Aryan as well as in Dardie languages.- 51 The temptation is 
great to recognize in Arrian's Op* the Greek rendering of an earlier form of this name Udi-, 
and to derive the latter itself from that ancient name of Swat which in its varvinv Sanskrit 
forms of Uddiyana, Oddiydna, has been recovered by M. Sylrain Levi's critical scholarship 
from a number of Buddhist texts. 14 The simplification of the double consonant dd, the 
complementary lengthening of the preceding vowel « (o). which would explain the long initial 
vowel in, Qpz, and the subsequent shortening of this vowel in modern Vde- (when becoming 
the antepenultimate in the compound Udegram), all these phonetic changes assumed in the 
history of the name can be fully accounted for by well-known rules affet tint- the transition of 
Sanskrit words into Prakrit and thence into modem Indo-Aryan forms.-'? Nevertheless it 
will be well to bear in mind that the nexus of names here indicated murit remain conjectural 
until epigraphical or other evidence helps to establish it. 

Arrian after recording the fall of Ora and the abandonment of other towns by their " bar- 
barian ” inhabitants, has nothing to tell us of further operations in the country of the Assa- 
kenoi. He gives a brief description of that mighty mass of rock called Aornos to which they 
ah had fled, and relates how the fame of its impregnability fired Alexander with an ardent 
desire to capture it.** This account of Aornos may be left for discussion further on We 
are next told that he turned Ora and Massaga into strong places for guarding the country and 
fortified Ba zira. Then the narrative takes ns suddenly south to that division of his ‘army 


24 Cf. Curtius, VIII. xi. 

25 Cf. Grierson, loc. cit Z.D.M.G . , 1806, p. 5 : 


I’n-ioh L&iicrua 


rendered by Greek r, cf. Ptolemy's name LanV ior Gujarat, reproducing a VnArP A-G 
the Sanskrit name Ldta ; also Weber, *• Greek pronunciation of Hindu word "Id ue M 1 a ° 

» See S. Levi, - Le catalogue g^aplu** des Yak* danVu P ' ,5 °' 

janv.-J4vr., pp. 105 sq. There, too. it has been . i. *. ’ ou>lla -Uuafujur, 1915, 

commonly accepted by European 
» “learned popular etymology 
chi first records. 

27 Cf. Grierson’, loc. cit., Z.D.M.G., 189o, p. fit ; 1 S 9 Q, pp n . 
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vhich under Hephaistion and Perdikkas had been sent down the Kabul river to secure the 
Peshawar valley. Under Alexander's orders they had fortified there a town called Orobatis, 
for which no satisfactory location has as yet been found ; having garrisoned it, they had pro- 
ceeded to the Indus to bridge it. 

That Alexander himself nad with the capture of Ora concluded his campaign in the 
Swat valley and moved across the hill range into the Peshawar valley is clear from what fol- 
lows. He is said to have marched to the Indus and to have received the submission of the 
city of Peukelaotis, where he placed a Macedonian garrison. This city has long ago been 
identified with PushkaMvatt, the ancient capital of Gandhara, close to the present Charsadda 
on the Swat river and north-east of Peshawar. It is wrongly described by Arrian as laying 
not far from the Indus. The error must warn us as to possible geographical mistakes even 
in the most reliab'c of the narratives dealing with Alexander's Indian campaign. We are 
next told that Alexander reduced other towns, some small ones situated on the Indus," 
while accompanied by two chiefs of this territory : their names. Kophaios and Assagetes. 
aie unmistakably Indian. 

Before I proceed to analyze the data we possess concerning the famous " rock of Aor- 
nos, to the siege and conquest of which Arrian's account now immediately turns, it will be 
convenient briefly to indicate certain considerations of a quasi-geographieal order which, I 
believe, deserve specially to be kept in view when looking for the right identification of that 
much-discussed site. We have seen that Alexander's operations along the Su at river must have 
covered Lower Swat and that most fertile and populous portion of Upper Swat which extends 
to the great bend of the valley near Mingaora above Udegram. We have also learned that after 
the fall of Ora, which must certainly be located above Bir-kot and probably below that bend, 
all the inhabitants abandoned their towns and fled for safety to ’ the rock of Aomos.” 

Now if we look at the map and keep in mind the situation created for the Assakenoi by 
the Macedonian posts established at Massaga and Ora, it will be clear that the bulk of the 
fugitive population evacuating the towns farther up the valley could have sought safety 
neither to the west nor to the south. In the former direction the way was obviously barred 
by the invaders. To the south, as far as it could be reached by routes not commanded by 
the Macedonian posts guarding the main valley, there lay Buner. a country singularly open 
for the mo3t part and accessible by numerous passes from the side of the Pc-shawar valley. 
The plains of the latter had already been reached by the portion of Alexander's army sent 
down the Kabul river ; thus Buner, too, lay open to invasion. 

Safe lines for general retreat were obviouslv restricted to the north and east. In the 
former direction the main Swat valley continues remarkably easy and open for a 
distance of close on 30 miles above Mingaora, and the same remark applies to the side valleys 
opening from it, at least in their lower parts. No safe refuge from invasion, so swift and 
determined as that of Alexander, could be hoped for there. Higher up where the Swat river 
breaks through the narrow gorges of Torwal. invasion would, no doubt, be kept off by the 
natural difficulties of the ground. But there, just as the high alpine heads of the valleys 
which descend to the Swat river from the snow-covered watersheds towards the Panjkora 
and Indus, local resources would have been far too limited for the maintenance of a great 
host of fugitives. Nor should the great climatic hardships be ignored which those fleeing 
from the towns of the valley plain would have had to face at the time in those alpine parts of Swat. 
*We know that the Macedonian invasion must have reached Swat in the late autumn of 
B.c. 327, and the rigours of the approaching winter to be faced high up in the mountains 
would have sufficed to deter any large numbers from seeking safety northward. 

Conditions were distinctly more favourable to the east. There a number of large and 
for the most part very fertile valleys comprising the tracts of Ghorband, Kuna, Chakesar, 
Puran, and Mukhozai stretch down to the Indus from the Swat watershed. They can be 
reached by several easy passes, none much over 6,000 feet in height. All are throughout 
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the year practicable for laclen mules and ponies, from the open side valleys ■which leave the 
Swat river at the large villages of Manglawar, Charb&gh, and Khwaja-Rhela, respectively. 
A single day's march from the riverine plain of Sw&t suffices to bring the traveller over any 
of these passes to the head of the Ghorband valley, whence access is easy to the rest of those 
valleys. In addition there are routes from Mingaora, more direct if not quite so easy, con- 
necting that important place in Central Swat with Puran and Kabalgram on the Indus. 

The advantages which this side would offer for retreat from invaded Swat are clear enough. 
Bv crossing the watershed range towards the Indus the fugitives would place a natural bar- 
rier between themselves and the enemy. In the tracts there reached they could count upon 
finding resources sufficient for their maintenance until the danger had passed. 2 ® The great 
distance intervening between those tracts and the Peshawar valley might offer protection 
from the Macedonian forces in the plain. Finally, having secure access to the Indus, they 
could easily draw help from across the river when further attack threatened, or else continue 
their retreat to that side if fresh resistance failed. 

With regard to the last-named advantage the evidence available from historical facts 


both ancient and modem may conveniently be at once pointed out here. We have seen 
already above that what prompted Alexander to hasten in person to the siege of Ora 
was the news of assistance being sent to its defenders by Abisares. 3 ® It is true that the 
AbhisSra territory whose king is here meant comprised in later times mainly the lower and 
middle hill tracts to the east of the Yitasta or Hvdaspes, the present Jhelam. 31 But there is 
good reason to believe that at the time of Alexander s invasion its ruler’s power extended 
also over the hill portion of Urasa, the present District of Hazara, east of the Indus. This 
is proved by uhat Arrian tells us of the Indians who after the capture of Aomos had fled 
from neighbouring parts across the Indus to Abisares, and also by what he subsequently re- 
lates of an embassy from Abisares which Arsakes, ruler of an adjacent territory, attended as a 
feudatory. 32 It has been recognized long ago that by Arsakes the chief of Urasa is intended, 
the territory which in Ptolemy s ’ Geography’ appears under the name of or olxp**. ia 

The close relation between Swat and Hazara is fully explained bv the map. This shows 
us that the above-mentioned tracts of Chakesar and Ghorband are ‘ faced immediately to 
the east of the Indus by the comparatively large and open valleys of Nandihar and Allah i. 
These are now occupied by Pathan tribes. all here, as also farther’ down by the Black Moon- 
tam, closely linked with those established on the other side of the river. From these valleys 
easy routes lead to Agror and the fertile central plain of Hazara known as Pakhli, about Man- 
sehra and Baffin This geographical nexus is well illustrated by the fact that the population 
of this part of Hazara is largely composed of a tribe known as S watts, descended f om the 
pre-Muhammadan inhabitants of the Swat valley whom historical records and living tradi- 
tion abke prove to have todnm out of their original seats by the Pathan invas iof of the 
fifteenth century. The same close relation is reflected r.W, +„ „ , , 

times, by the fact that during the several Black Mountain exnerlit° me 

of the Panjab, the various Pathan tribes settled on both the slat andVhTV * aiUle * atl °” 
the river always took their common share in the fighting. ' Hazara sides of 

20 ThTextent of these resources even at 

on my passage through Chakesar and Puran. Both tracts have F " following data ascertained 
feuds' as well as by the heavy fighting which preceded their conn ^ SGVen ' ly £rom protracted local 

venue in kind paid now to the ruler of Swat at the lightly ass s ^ ^ JIiangul in 1923 - Yet tlle re- 

reckoned at 6,000 maunds of grain for Chakesar and at about iom" ° ? on . e ' tentl1 of the produce was 

I noticed that a very great portion of the available land had ” " ma “ nds £or P “ ran ’ Yet in the latter area 

doned cultivation terraces could be seen in many places 1 ?°^ ° cultiv ation. In Chakesar, too, aban- 

and in what I saw of Ghorband. a ‘ t?, -’rted villages were conspicuous in Kdna 

80 See Arrian, IV. xxvii. 7 ; above, p. 5 . 

3 1 Cl. Stein, ‘ Rajatarangini ’ transl., notes on i 180 • v ■’17 

S3 For the identification oi Aisa and Arsakes c f m <„. 33 cf - Arrian, IV. sxx. ; V. xxix, 

' m y Qote on Rajatarangini ’ v. 217. 
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After this rapid survey of the ground to which the Assakenoi, the early predecessors of 
those “ Swatis,” are likely to have retreated for safety, we shall be better able, I think, to 
consider the questions raised by what our extant accounts relate of Alexander’s great feat at 
Aomos. Among them Arrian’s record is the fullest and undoubtedly also the most reliably 
We may attach to it all the more critical value because one of the two contemporary autho- 
rities whose narratives Arrian in his preface declares as more worthy of credit than all the 
rest, and whom he principally follows, was that Ptolemy, son of Lagos and the first of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, who personally had played a chief part in the conquest of Aomos. 34 

After recording the barbarian’s flight to Aomos, Arrian immediately proceeds to inform 
us of the reason which filled Alexander with the eager desire to capture that rock fastness. 
Arrian’s statements on this point have a peculiar interest for the historical student ; for they 
help to throw welcome light on certain psychological factors which undoubtedly have played 
an important part in more than one of Alexander's wonderful enterprises — just as they did 
in those of his modern counterpart, Napoleon. At the same time we may recognize in those 
statements a significant indication of the critical attitude with which Arrian — and perhaps 
his chief authority also — was apt to view the fabulous element fostered by the hero of his 
story. 36 

We are told of Aornos : 

“ This is a mighty mass of rock in that part of the country, and a report is current con- 
cerning it that even Herakles, the son of Zeus, had found it to be impregnable. Now whe- 
ther the Theban, or the Tyrian, or the Egyptian Herakles penetrated so far a3 to the Indians 
I can neither positively affirm nor deny, but I incline to think that he did not penetrate so 
far ; for we know how common it is for men when speaking of things that are difficult to mag- 
nify the difficulty by declaring that it would baffle even Herakles himself. And in the case 
of this rock my own conviction is that Herakles was mentioned to make the story of its cap- 
ture all the more wonderful. The rock is said to have had a circuit of about 200 stadia, and 
at its lowest elevation a height of 11 stadia. It was ascended by a single path cut by the 
hand of man. vet difficult. On the summit of the rock there was, it is also said, plenty of 
pure water which gushed out from a copious spring. There was timber besides, and as much 
good arable land as required for its cultivation the labour of a thousand men, 

-i Alexander on learning these particulars was seized with an ardent desire to capture 
this mountain also, the story current about Herakles not being the least of the incentives.” 39 

We may never know whether the ambition stimulated by such reports about Aornos 
was the sole incentive for Alexander to decide upon its capture. This decision may possibly 
have been due quite as much, if not more, to the strategic consideration invariably’ kept in 
view by Alexander of not leaving an enemy behind until he had been completely crushed. 
But anyhow we have seen that instead of pursuing the fugitive Assakenoi to their mountain 
retreat, Alexander moved from Swat into the Peshawar valley. Thereafter, resuming contact 
with that portion of this army which had already arrived by the route of KUbul river, he 
organized Macedonian control over this important district and then proceeded to the Indus. 

In view of what has been shown above as to the direction to the East of the Swat-Indus 
watershed which the retreat of the inhabitants of Upper Swat was likely to have taken, it 
is easy for us to understand the sound strategic reasons underlying what might otherwise 

34 Ct. Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ Prooemion, where Ptolemy’s name significantly meets us as the very first 
word. 

3 3 See also ‘ Anabasis,’ V. iii, where Arrian expresses similar critical misgivings in connection with 
Alexander’s visit to the city of Nysa, alleged to have been founded by Dionysos. He quotes there Eratos- 
thenes’ view “ that all these references to the deity were circulated by the Macedonians in connection with 
the deeds of Alexander to gratify his pride by grossly exaggerating their importance.” (ITCrindle). 

33 ‘ Anabasis,’ IV. xxviii. 1-4 ; translation, by M'Crindle, ‘ Invasion of India,' pp. 70 »q- 
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seem a needless deflection from an important direct objective. An attack upon that moun- 
tain retreat of the Swat fugitives from the South by the Indus offered several distinct advan- 
tages. Entanglement in a mountainous region where passes and narrow defiles, if defended, 
might seriously hamper advance would thus be avoided. It would become possible to cut 
off the fugitive host from retreat into the territory East of the Indus and from such assistance 
as Abisares, the ruler on that side, might offer. Xor were the facilities likely to be neglected 
which the Indus valley and convenient access South to the fertile plains of the Peshawar 
valley would offer in respect of supplies and other resources in case of prolonged operations. 

The importance of the last consideration is clearly indicated by what Arrian tells us 
immediately after the passage already quoted, which records the reduction of a number of 
small towns situated on the Indus. 

“After lie had arrived at Embolima, which town lay not far from the rock of Aornos, 
lie there left Krateros with a portion of the army to collect into the town as much com as pos- 
sible and all other requisites for a prolonged stay, in order that the Macedonians having that 
place as a base might by protracted investment wear out those holding the rock, in case it 
were not taken at the first assault. He himself taking with him the archers, the Agrianians, 
the brigade of Koinos, the lightest and best armed from the rest of the phalanx, two hundred 
of the companion cavalry and a hundred mountain archers, marched to the rock. ” 

Arrian does not furnish us with any indication as to the position of Embolima. But 
as the accounts of Curtius and Diodorus agree in placing Aornos on the Indus, 37 the town 
which was to serve as Alexander’s base of supplies may with good reason be also looked for 
on the Indus. This is borne out by Ptolemy's mention of Embolima as a town of Indo- 
Scythia situated on the Indus, with co-ordinates corresponding to those which he indicates for 
the confluence of the Indus and Koa or Kabul river. 3 ** But as no reliance whatever can bo 
placed on Ptolemy’s latitudes and longitudes as far as his map of India is concerned, this 
does not help us further to determine the exact position of Embolima. ’ 11 Xor can we derive 
guidance in this respect from the fortunate fact that Professor Svlvain Levi has discovered 
references to the same locality in Buddhist texts which mention it under the original Sanskrit 
form of its name as Ambnlima ; 40 for these texts contain no definite local indications. 

General Abbott, when discussing in lBdlat great length his location of Aornos on the 
Mahaban range to the South of Buner and Chanda, proposed to recognize Embolima in the 
village of Arab, situated on the right bank of the Indus, from which the present semi- 
independent chief of Tanawal territory in Hazara takes his title. 11 The identification of 
Mount Mahaban with Aornos, though generally accepted for many years, proved untenable 
in light of what the close examination of the ground, carried out by me in 1901, showed as to 
the true topographical features of the supposed site. 111 For these could not be reconciled 
with the plain and comparatively precise indications that are supplied to us by the classical 
accoum s, and in the fust place bj that of Arrian, as to the character of the natural stronghold 
and its immediate surroundings. 


37 See below, p. 528. 38 S eo • Geographia,’ VII. i. 27, 57. 

39 More useful, perhaps, is the relative bearing to the south-west of Embolima, which Ptolemy indicates 
for Asigmmma. mentioned by him as another town of Indo-Scytliia and as situated on the Indus ; for Asi- 
gramma can probably be identified with the ruined site of Asgram situated about 2 miles to the west of the 
Indus just outside the extreme north-east corner of the Peshawar District ; cf. my • Archteolomcal Survey 
Report, X.W.F.P.’ (Peshawar, 1505). p. 47. But as no value can be attached to the indication of distance 
between the two places as deduced from the respective co-ordinates, no safe conclusion is possible as to 
flie exact position of Embolima. 

40 See S. Levi, loc. cit. in Journal A-ialiquc, 1015, janv.-f4vr. % p 103 

i V ^ “ G r l l S ^ A “’” 1S54 ’ PP ' 338 ’ 344 - This identification had been suggested 

already by M. Court, one ot Ranjit Singh s generals j cf. Journal oj the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1839, p 310. 

4 2 Cf - ‘ Arch ?ool. Survey Report, X.W.F.P,’ (1905), pp. 28 sq. 
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But a recognition of this fact will not necessarily invalidate the location of Embolima at 
Amb. Arrian’s narrative shows that it took Alexander two marches from Embolima to 
reach the neighbourhood of Aomos. Hence even if the above location is accepted we may 
still look for Aomos higher up the Indus in that area comprising the tracts of Ghorband, 
Chakesar, and Puran, to which the consideration fully set forth above point as the ground 
most likely to have been sought by the population retreating from Upper Swat. It should, 
however, be remembered that the identification of Amb with Embolima (Sanskrit Ambulima) 
rests so far solely on the identity of the modem name with the first syllable of the ancient 
one, and that the assumed apocope of fully three syllables at the end of the latter is more 
than can easily be accounted for by the rules governing the phonology of modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. If Embolima were to be looked for farther up the river the position 
occupied by Kabalgram. a large village at the mouth of the fertile Puran valley and a centre 
of local trade, might suggest itself on topographical grounds as a likely site. 

Ever since my visit to Mahaban in the autumn of 1904 had furnished conclusive evidence 
against the location of Aomos on that range, I had kept in view " the possibility of our having 
to look for Aomos higher up the great river.” 43 But it was only in 1919, after the return 
from my third Central-Asian expedition and after prolonged labours on the results of the 
second, that my attention was drawn in a definite fashion to ground where a likely solution 
of the problem could be hoped for. The right bank of the Indus and all the adjacent terri- 
tory to the west of it had, indeed, remained as inaccessible as before. But fortunately work 
on the maps reproducing the surveys carried out during my three Central-Asian expeditions 
brought me in 1918-19 into close contact with the late Colonel R. A. Wauhope, R.E., at the 
Trigonometrical Survey Office, Dehra Dun. 

The personal knowledge which this highly accomplished officer of the Survey of India 
had gained of that ground during the survey work conducted by him on the left bank of the 
Indus during the Black Mountain expeditions of 1888 and 1891-2 furnished me with a very 
valuable clue. From high survey stations then established on the Black Mountain range, 
and again during the occupation of the Chagharzai, Nandihar and Allahi tracts, Colonel 
Wauhope had ample opportunities for becoming familiar with the general features of the 
hills on the opposite side of the Indus valley all the way between the Hassanzai country, 
above Amb, and Chakesar. Being a sound classical scholar all his life, he was interested in 
the question of Aomos, and what he had observed at the time had led him to form the 
belief that a position corresponding to that described by Alexander’s historians was more 
likely to be found on the spurs descending steeply to the Indus opposite Tliakot in Nandihar 
than anywhere else. But as an experienced topographer he rightly recognized also that a 
definite location could be hoped for only by close examination on the spot. 

The spurs just referred to are the easternmost finger-like offshoots of the range which 
trends with a due easterly bearing and a total length of close on 20 miles from the Swat-Indus 
watershed above Manglawar and Charbagh to the Indus. On the opposite side the river 
there passes the mouths of the NandiMr and Allahi valleys. From the available Survey of 

India maps, including Sheet No. 43 on the scale of 2 miles to the inch, it was seen 

that the range may be roughly described as dividing the valleys of Ghorband and Chakesar; 
that its crest rises to triangulated heights between 9,265 feet in the west and 7,011 feet in the 
east ; and that round its eastern foot the Indus flows in a wide bend. Little else could be 
made out from the map, based as it necessarily was for this ground on sketches made from a 
distance, on native route reports and the like. 

My first endeavour, made in 1922 after a rapid visit to Agror and the Indus tanks facing 
Amb, had been to secure access to the ground just indicated from the tribal territory of Nan- 
dihtir on the opposite side of the river. But by the time I was able to renew the attempt 

43 Sea ‘ Archaeol. Survey Report. N.W.F.P.’ (1905), p. 30. 

4 
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in 1925 that same ground, together with the rest on the right bank of the Indus down to the 
Barandu river some 9 miles above Amb, had passed under the sway of the Miangul ruler of 
Swat. The question of giving me access had therefore to be taken up with him by the politi- 
cal authorities of the North-West Frontier Province. The first definite news of his assent reach- 
ed me early in December on my return to India. I felt particularly gratified by the condition 
which the Miangul had indicated, that I should visit the tract in question not from across the 
Indus but from the side of Swat r for obviously I could thus hope for a chance of extending 
my exploratory work over far more of interesting ground than originally contemplated. 
From the same letter I learned that the site of Aomos, which had been mentioned as the 
principal objective of my visit, was locally known by the name of Pir-sar. 

This precise information as to the locality to be looked for was bound to be received by 
me with surprise ; for former experience in this region had shown me that genuine local tradi- 
tion of Alexander’s campaign twenty-two centuries ago survives there as little as it does 
anywhere else on the North-West Frontier or in the Panjab. Indeed, none could reasonably 
be expected considering the great length of time passed, the far-reaching ethnic changes, the 
ephemeral character of the great Macedonian’s passage, and the total absence of any histori- 
cal recollection concerning him and his invasion in the whole range of Indian literature, as 
distinct from the “ Alexander romance ” introduced in its Persian garb through the Muham- 
madan conquest. What I subsequently had occasion to hear from Sipah-salar Ahmad ‘ Ali, 
the Miangul’s commander-in-chief, who accompanied me throughout my tour, and from 
others of the ruler’s entourage, has confirmed my belief that their connection of Alexander’s 
name with that particular locality of Pir-sar had originated merely from the way in which 
the object of my proposed visit had been communicated to the Miangul in official correspon- 
dence, and from the interest which had thus been directed towards a site likely to answer 
the general description conveyed. Nevertheless the apparent precision with which the local 
inquiry made at the ruler’s desire had fixed upon that locality, was a matter not to be ignored. 
This will explain why, when the completion of our surveys in Upper Swat allowed me to 
turn towards the Indus and to approach there the ground to which Colonel Wauhope had 
drawn my attention, I wished to visit Pir-sar in the first place. 

Our route starting from Khwaja-khe in Upper Swat led first across the Karorai pass 
into the northern portion of the Ghorband tract. Thence over the Shalkau pass, close on 
10,000 feet in height and still deeply covered with snow, the head of the large and fertile 
valley of Kana was gained. Here we closely approached the still inaccessible portion of the 
Kohistan on the right bank of the Indus. By descending the Kana valley from north to 
south the lower course of the Ghorband river was reached. Along it lies a much-frequented 
route from the Indus to Svat. Fa Hsien on his way from Darcl, and probably other Chinese 
pilgrims, had followed it«. Almost opposite to the mouth of the Kana valley there descends 
a valley from the above-mentioned range dividing Ghorband and Chakesar, and an easy passat 
its head above the village of Upal forms the most direct connection between the two tracts. 

Starting on foot from the village of Upal on the morning of April 20. we ascended first 
to a spur which at a height of about 6,000 feet bears a small plateau occupied by a Gujar 
hamlet and its fields. Here at the ruin of a small walled enclosure remains of ancient deco- 
rated pottery, as well as an ornamental bronze bracelet of very earlv shape, were picked up prac- 
tically on the surface. From there the ascent lay first past terraced fields and then steeply 
over slopes clothed with luxuriant conifer and ilex forest to the crest of the range reached 
at an elevation of a little under 8,000 feet. Along this crest, verv narrow and roekv through- 
out or on the steep southern slope close below it, led the track, such as it was, east- 
wards Fine views had been obtained before of the great glacier-clad peaks above the Swat 
r iver headwaters, and on passing below the top of the em inence, shown with the triangulated 

41 See ‘ Seriudia,’ i. pp. 7 aj. 
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height of 8360 feet on the map, and known as Acharo-sar, there was sighted through the pines 
and firs the Indus valley below and the long snow-topped range of the Black Mountain beyond 
it . Past a very fine spring issuing below Acharo-sar we reached soon the open top of a side spur, 
which lower down bears the grazing plot known as “ Little Una." And from thispoint there 
came into view the bare rocky peak of Una-sar,or “ Mount Una ” (shown on the map with the 
triangulated height of 8.721 feet), which I had before heard mentioned as the highest on this side 
of the range, and stretching away from it southward I sighted the flat-topped ridge of Pir-Bar. 

It was a very striking sight, this long almost level ridge, as it rose there, girt all round 
with cliffs, above the precipitous smaller spurs and steep ravines which were seen to run 
down to the Indus close on 6,000 feet below (Figs. 4, 5). At its northern end it was seen to 
slope down from a steep tree-clad hill, and this from where we stood, about 2 miles off to the 
west, appeared to join up with the main crest of the range as it continues to the east of Una- 
sar. Pir-sar seemed near enough as I looked across the deep valley flanked by precipitous 
slopes which separated us from it ; but in the end it took us nearly three hours more to reach it. 

First we had to make our way past the steep southern face of Mount Una, and as lower 
down this falls off with sheer walls of rock, to ascend by a troublesome track to within 200 
feet or so below the summit. Then it became possible to cross to the northern slope of the 
crest, steep too, but well timbered, and thus to descend to the small tree-girt alp of Burimar 
(Fig. 6), where we found some summer huts of Gujar graziers and the fenced-in resting place 
of some Muhammadan saint. At first Burimar seemed to link up with the wooded conical 
height marking the northern end of Pir-sar ; but when the lower edge of the gently sloping 
alp was reached I noticed, with some dismay at the time, I confess, that a deep and precipi- 
tous ravine previously masked by close tree growth still separated us from that height. The 
descent to its bottom, which, as careful aneroid observations on two separate occasions 
showed, lay fully 600 feet lower, was very fatiguing owing to the steepness of the slope 
and the slippery nature of the ground. 

When the bottom of the gully was at last reached in the gatheimg dusk it proved to 
be a very confined saddle, less than 40 yards long and only about 10 yards across. Fallen 
trees encumbered the saddle and lay thickly also in the narrow ravines descending on either 
side. Progress was trying, too, along the precipitous cliffs lining the south-western slopes of 
Bar-sar (“ the top hill ”), as the northern end of the Pir-sar ridge is known. It was with 
real relief that at last long after nightfall level ground was reached where the flat portion of 
the top adjoins Bar-sar. It was a strange sensation to pass for close on a mile along what 
the full moon shining under a cloudless sky showed to be verdant fields of young wheat. Then 
camp was pitched near a rudely built mosque, at an elevation which subsequent observations 
with the mercurial barometer proved to be fully 7,100 feet above sea-level. 

I have thought it expedient to describe the march which brought us to Pir-sar in some 
detail, because it may help to visualize better those topographical features which lead me to 
believe that this remarkable ridge represents the long-sought-for site of Aornos. For the 
same reason I may proceed at once to record the observations gathered by a careful examina- 
tion of the ridge and the surrounding ground in the course of a three days’ stay. Reference 
to the accompanying sketch-map (Plate V),fromthesurveyonthescaleof 3 in. = 1 mi. prepar- 
e d by Surveyor Torabaz Khan under my direct supervision, will best help to illustrate them. 

Pir-sar is but one of a series of narrow spurs which the range stretching from Upal throws 
out south towards the Indus, before it drops rapidly in height beyond the triangulated point 
7011. There it flattens out fan-like towards the low plateau of Maira washed at its foot by 
the Indus. Of these spurs Pir-sar preserves its height farthest, and, owing to the uniform 
level and the very fertile soil of its top, affords most scope both for cultivation and grazing. 
The practically level portion of the top extends at an average elevation of about 7,100 feet 
for over 1 \ miles. At its upper end this flat portion is adjoined for some distance bv gentle 
slopes equally suited for such use (Fig. 8). 
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Owing to its greater height and the depth of the valleys on either side Pir-sar forms a 
dominating position ; overlooking all the other spurs, it offers an exceptionally wide and 
impressive view. This comprises the whole of the Indus valley from below the Mahaban 
range in the south to where the winding course of the great river lies hidden between closely 
packed spurs descending from the high snowy ranges towards Kttgfin and the Swat head- 
waters (Fig. 5). To give some idea of the extent of the vast panorama commanded from 
Pir-sar it must suffice here to mention that it includes northward the great ice-crowned 
peaks above Torwal, Duber, and Kandia, and to the east all the ranges which adjoin the 
central part of Hazara ; southward the plain of the Peshawar valley above Attock could be 
distinctly sighted. 

The spur from its level top, to which the name Pir-sar, “ the holy man’s height,” is pro- 
perly applied, falls off both on the east and west with very steep rocky slopes. In places 
these form sheer cliffs, while in others pines and firs have managed to secure a footing. The 
southern end of Pir-sar rises into a small but conspicuous hillock, known as Kuz-sar, “ the 
lower height,” as opposed to the Bar-sar at the northern end (Fig. 4). There the spur divides 
into three narrow branches, all flanked by precipitous rocky slopes (Fig. 7). The crest of the 
middle one is in its upper portion so steep and narrow as to be practically inaccessible. That 
of the eastern branch, known as Asharai, is very narrow too, but bears some knolls which 
afford room for small patches of terraced cultivation. The shortest branch, called Maju, 
which juts out like a bastion to the south-west, also bears two such small patches on its crest, 
before it terminates in sheer cliffs at a level of about 1 ,600 feet below the top of Pir-sar. 

The western slopes of Pir-sar descend steeply for some 2,000 feet into a very confined valley 
(Fig. 4). This in parts of its bottom is an impracticable ravine, while in others little terraces 
bear a few scattered fields. On the opposite side of the valley there rises wdth formidable 
bare cliffs, almost perpendicular in places, the small spur of Balai. It has short stretches 
of more gentle slope on its top used for summer grazing ; but these are practically accessible 
only from the crest of the main range just below the Una-sar peak. A deep ravine divides the 
spur of Balai westwards from another and much longer one, known to the local Gujars as 
Danda-Nurdai. This separates from the main range near the grazing-grounds of Landai and 
farther down faces the south-western slopes of Pir-sar. Its narrow serrated crest is crossed 
by two passes. The lower one, called Pezal-kandau, at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, gives 
access to a portion of the valley where, opposite to the cliffs of Maju, some cultivation is carried 
on by the scattered homesteads of the Gujar hamlet of Talun. From below the Pezal-kan- 
dau it is possible to ascend by a difficult track to the crest of the Maju spur, and thence to 
the southern end of Pir-sar. Across the other pass, about 6,500 feet above sea-level, a some- 
what easier route leads from the valley behind the Nfirdai-Danda spur to the grassy slopes 
below the alp of Little t T na, and thence joins the track passing along the top of the main 
range. We shall see below that these passes may claim some interest in connection with the 
proposed location of Aomos on Pir-sar. 

From here we must turn back to Pir-sar to acquaint ourselves rapidly with the ground which 
adjoins eastwards. That it differs in some aspects from that observed to the west is due 
mainly to the fact that the main range, after throwing off to the south the commanding spur 
of Pir-sar, very soon falls off in height and becomes bare of tree growth. The drainage de- 
scending here from it does not flow south in well-defined separate valleys, but gathering in one 
wide trough takes its course to the Indus south-eastwards. Between the deeply eroded nullahs 
which join this trough there rises a succession of short knolls and ridges. All have very 
steep slopes, but are crowned by little plateaus which as seen from Pir-sar give them an ap- 
pearance curiously suggestive of small detached islands. Most of these little hilltops bear 
patches of cultivation ; but all are devoid of trees and water, and only capable of temporary 
occupation. The slopes of Pir-sar facing east descend also very steeply. About 1 500 feet 
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Kelow the middle of the spur they become somewhat easier and here allow room for the small 
hamlet of Chir, permanently tenanted by about a dozen of Gujar households. But as its 
terraced fields occupy the angle between two deep-cut ravines, with rocky scarps descending 
precipitously for some 500 feet, access to Pir-sar is made very difficult from this side too. 

It only remains for me briefly to describe the top of the Pir-sar spur. This presents 
itself for a distance of a little over 11 miles as an almost level plateau, occupied along practi- 
cally its whole length by fields of wheat. The width of the flat ground on the top varies 
from about 100 to 200 yards, with strips available for grazing by the side of the fields. Fine 
old trees form small groves in places (Fig. 9). and one of these near the middle of the ridge 
shelters a much frequented ziarat, or shrine. There are several small springs in the little 
gullies which furrow the steep slopes close below the ridge, and these feed the streams 
which pass near the fields of Chir or drain into the valley above Talun. But in addition two 
large reservoirs, have been constructed with bands of rough stonework in order to 
store plentiful water from rain or melting snow, and thus to meet the need of the herds of 
cattle brought for grazing during the summer months. We found them filled to a depth of 
several feet. Over two dozen of homesteads, roughly built in the Gujar fashion, and scat- 
tered in groups over the plateau, serve to shelter the families which move up from Chir and 
Talun with their cattle and occupy Pir-sar from the latter portion of spring till the autumn. 
The mosque to be referred to below forms the centre of the settlement. The fact that the Pir- 
sar ridge stretches from north to south and is nowhere shaded by higher ground assures abun- 
dance of sunshine to its top. In consequence this gets clear of snow very early in the year. 
This explains also why, in spite of an abnormally late spring and the bitterly cold winds still 
blowing down from the Indus Kohistan at the time of our stay (April 27-29). we found the 
wheat already standing high. 

At its southern end Pir-sar is guarded, as it were, by the hill of Kuz-sar already men- 
tioned, which rises about 100 feet above the plateau and completely commands the difficult 
paths leading up from the Maju and Asharai crests. At the northern extremity the plateau 
is still more effectively protected by the bold conical hill of Bar-sar, which rises to a height of 
about 7,900 feet, and is thus on its top about 800 feet higher than the plateau. The approach 
from the latter to the thickly wooded top lies first over easy grassy slopes (Fig. 8). but from 
about 300 feet below it becomes very steep and rocky. The top portion of Bar-sar, as the 
plan shows, has a distinctly triangular shape. The sides of the triangle to the east and south- 
west are lined with crags and very precipitous. The same is the case with the side facing 
north-west. From the angle pointing north there leads an easier slope down 200 feet to a 
narrow saddle, and beyond it there rises close by a small flat-topped outlier of Bar-sar known as 
IAnde-sar (“ the lower height ’'). Its elevation is but little less than that of Bar-sar, and the 
slopes below it are very steep and rocky on all sides except where the saddle links it with Bar-sar. 

It is by the angle pointing west that Bar-sar joins up with the main range, in the axial 
line of which it lies. But it is just here that the continuity of the range is broken by the deep 
and precipitous ravine which we encountered on our first approach to Pir-sar. The bottom 
of this ravine lies approximately on the same level as the plateau of Pir-sar and about COO 
feet below the alp of Burimar which, as we have seen, faces Bar-sar. I have already had 
occasion to describe the troublesome descent from Burimar to the bottom of this ravine known 
as Burimar-kandao, But the angle at which the narrow rocky arete from the top of Bar-sar 
runs down to it is still steeper. The succession of crags, in places almost vertical, is here, 
however, broken at one point by a projecting small shoulder, called Mdshlun. This, visible 
in the distance in Fig. 8, is quite flat on its top and extends for about half a furlong west- 
wards, with a width of some 30 yards at its end. Trees grow on it thickly, just as on the 
rocky slopes above and below too. This shoulder of Mashlun juts out at a height of about 
450 feet above the bottom of the ravine, and behind it precipitous cliffs rise for another 350 
feet or so higher to the summit of Bar-sar. I shall have to recur further on to the remains 
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of an ancient fort traceable on this summit, and to the important topographical indication 
presented by the shoulder of Mashlun. 

Having now described the actual configuration of Pir-sar I may briefly sum up the essen- 
tial features which were bound to invest it with exceptional advantages as a place of safety 
and natural stronghold for the ancient inhabitants of this region. Its great elevation, more 
than 5,000 feet above the Indus, would suffice to make attack difficult. The extent of level 
space on its top, greater than that to be found on any height of equal natural strength further 
down on the right bank of the Indus, would permit of the collection of large numbers both 
for safety and for defence. Its central position would make Pir-sar a particularly convenient 
place of rally for large and fertile hill tracts such as Chakesar and Ghorband, as well as for that 
portion of the Indus valley lying close below, where the space available for cultivation is wide and 
villages accordingly large and numerous. The great height and steepness of the slopes with 
which Pir-sar is girt would suffice to make its defence easy in times when those fighting from 
superior height had every physical advantage on their side. And in this respect full account 
must also be taken of the fact that even on the side where the spur is adjoined and overlooked 
by the main range, the deep ravine of the Burimar-kandao assured isolation. 

Prom this survey of Pir-sar we must now turn back to the record of Alexander’s opera- 
tions where we left it on his arrival in the vicinity of Aomos. Arrian’s description of them 
is so clear and instructive in its topographical details that it appears best to reproduce it 
here in ex ten so . 41 1 give it as in Mr. M'Crindle’s translation, with a few slight alterations, which 
reference to the original text seems to me to render desirable. 


“ Some men thereupon who belonged to the neighbourhood came to him, and after prof- 
fering their submission undertook to guide him to the place most suited for an attack upon 
the rock, that from which it would not be difficult to capture the place. With these men 
he sent Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, and a member of the bodyguard, leading the Agrianiana 
and the other light-armed troops and the selected hypaspists, and directed him, on securing 
the position, to hold it with a strong guard and signal to him when he had occupied it. Pto- 
lemy, following a route which was trying and difficult, secured the position without being 
perceived by the barbarians. He fortified this all round with a palisade and a trench, and 
then raised a beacon on that part of the mountain from which it could be seen by Alexander. 
The signal fire was seen, and next day Alexander moved forward with his army ; but as the 
barbarians offered valiant opposition, he could do nothing more owing to the difficult nature of 
the ground. When the barbarians perceived that Alexander had found an attack [on that side] 
to be impracticable, they turned round and attacked Ptolemy’s men Between these and 
the Macedonians hard fighting ensued, the Indians making strenuous efforts to destroy the 
palisade and Ptolemy to hold the position. The barbarians had the worse in the skirmish 
and when night fell withdrew. ’ 


- From the . ..» deserter, Alexander .elected one who knew the country and could 
otherwise foe trusted, and sent h™ by mght to Ptolemy with a letter importing that when 
he himself assailed the rock. Ptolemy should not content himself with holding 1, is position 
but should fall upon the barbarians on the mountain, so that the Indians, licit,', attacked on 
both sides, might be perplexed how to act, Alexander, starting at daybreak from his camn 
!ed his army to that approach by which Ptolemy had ascended unobserved, being convinced 
that if he forced a passage that way and affected a junction with Ptm g , 

still before him would not be difficult. And so it IS “t £ , S i T' ^ ' V ° tk 

tinned to bo hard fighting between the Indians and Macedonians th/’lattm fo' " 7 S 
up while the former plied them with missiles as thev ascended V. .. Fc!n,? the,r wa - v 
not slacken their efforts, others sueceedinc to othel r i dil > 

they gained with trouble the P ass in tlmlfternoon^and joined PtolemcUs meru^The rtviops 

l ' A'wlwwis,’ IV. — xxx “ - - 
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being now all united were thence put again in motion towards the rock itself ; but an assault 
upon it was still impracticable. So came this day to its end. 

“ Next day at dawn he ordered the soldiers to cut a hundred stakes per man. When the 
stakes had been cut he began from the top of the height on which they were encamped, to pile 
up towards the rock a great mound, whence he thought it would be possible for arrows and 
for missiles shot from engines to reach the defenders. Every one took part in the work, helping 
to pile up the mound. He himself was present to superintend, commending those that 
with eagerness advanced the work, and chastising any one that at the moment was idling. 

“ The army on that fiist day extended the mound the length of a stadion. On the fol- 
lowing day the alingers, by slinging stones at the Indians from the mound just constructed, 
and the bolts shot from the engines drove back the sallies made by the Indians on those en- 
gaged upon the mound. The work of piling it up went on for three days, without intermis- 
sion. On the fourth day a few Macedonians had forced their way to and secured a small 
hillock level with the rock. Alexander without ever resting drove the mound forward, in- 
tending to join the mound to the hillock which the handful of men already held for him. 

“ But the Indians, terror-struck at the unheard-of audacity of the Macedonians who 
had forced their way to the hillock, and on seeing the mound already connected with it, ab- 
stained from further resistance, and sending their herald to Alexander, professed their will- 
ingness to surrender the rock if he would treat for peace with them. But the purpose they 
had in view was to consume the day in spinning out negotiations, and to disperse by night to 
their several homes. When Alexander perceived this he gave them time to start off as well 
as to withdraw the round of sentries everywhere. He himself remained quiet until they 
began their retreat ; and then he took with him seven hundred of the bodyguard and of the 
hypaspists and was the first to scale the rock where it had been abandoned. The Macedo- 
nians climbed up after him, pulling one another up, some at one place, some at another. And 
then at a preconcerted signal they turned upon the retreating barbarians and slew many of 
them in the flight ; some others retreating in terror flung themselves down the precipices and 
died. Alexander thus became master of the rock which had baffled Heracles himself. - ’ 

With this clear, sober, and full record of Arrian the accounts given by Diodorus and 
Curtius agree in all essential topographical points. That both these authors used common 
sources here as elsewhere also, is evident from various indications. But Diodorus contents 
himself with a much-condensed abstract, and Curtius’ narrative owes its greater length main- 
ly to his usual expansion of such minor aspects of the story as specially lend themselves to 
rhetorical treatment. It will therefore be sufficient, in the case of either account, to note 
only those points which have a bearing on the location of Aornos. 

Diodorus describes the “ rock ” as a natural stronghold, 100 stadia in circumference, 
16 stadia in height, and with a level surface forming a complete circle. 4 ® The Indus washed 
its foot on the south ; elsewhere it was surrounded by deep ravines and inaccessible cliffs. 
An old man familiar with the neighbourhood promised against a reward to take Alexander 
up the difficult ascent to a position which would command the barbarians in occupation of 
the rock. Following his guidance, Alexander first seized the pass leading to the rock, and as 
there was no other exit from it, blocked up the barbarians. He then filled up the ravine 
which lay at the foot of the rock with a mound and getting thus nearer vigorously pushed the 
siege by assaults made for seven days and nights without intermission. At first the barba- 
rians had the advantage owing to the greater height of their position. But when the mound was 
completed and catapults and other engines had been brought into action, the Indians were 
struck with despair and escaped from the rock at night by the pass from which Alexander 
had on purpose withdrawn the guard he had left there. Thus Alexander secured the rock 
without risk. 


46 Cf. Diodorus, ‘ Bibliotheca,’ XVII. lxxxv.; M’Crindle, * Invasion of India,’ p. 271. 
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Curtius in his description of the rock (petra), which he calls by the name of Aornis, does 
not give any dimensions but mentions that the Indus, deep and confined between steep banks, 
washes its foot. 47 Elsewhere there are ravines and craggy precipices. In rhetorical style, 
apparently inspired by a reminiscence from Livy, Curtius likens “ the rock ” to the meta of 
the Roman circus, " which has a wide base, tapers off in ascending, and terminates in a sharp 
pinnacle. This description, if it is based on some passage of his original source, would 
suggest that one portion of the l ' rock rose into a steep conical point. We are told that 
under the guidance of an old man from the neighbourhood a light-armed detachment was 
sent ahead by a detour to occupy the highest summit unobserved by the enemy. 48 

Curtius next relates that in order to make an assault practicable a ravine was being 
filled up with a mound. For this the trees of a forest close at hand were cut down and their 
trunks, stripped of branches and leaves, thrown in. Within the seventh day the hollows had 
been filled. An assault up the steep slopes by the archers and Agriani was then ordered. 
Thirty selected youths from among the king's pages under Charus and Alexander formed 
the forlorn hope. In the highly rhetorical description which follows it is, however, the king 
himself who is said to have put himself at the head of the assault. Many are said to have 
perished, falling from the steep crags into the river which flowed below, “ since the barba- 
rians rolled down huge stones upon those climbing up, and such as were struck by them fell 
headlong from their insecure and slippery footing.” We are then told in lengthy poetical 
words of the death of the two leaders, Charus and Alexander, who had got up high enough 
to engage in a hand-to-hand fight, but were overpowered and fell. 

The king, affected by these losses, then ordered the retreat, which was carried out in 
an orderly fashion. Alexander, though resolved to abandon the enterprise, yet made de- 
monstrations of continuing the siege. Thereupon the Indians, with a bIiow "of confidence 
and even triumph, feasted for two days and two nights, but on the third night abandoned 
the rock. When their retirement was discot crcd, the king ordered his troops to raise a gene- 
ral shout. This struck such tenor into the fugitives that many ” flinging themselves head- 
long over the slippery rocks and precipices “ were killed or were left behind injured. 


The three accounts translated oi anaKzcd above are the only ones which have come 
down to us furnishing any specific data about Aornos. By comparing them we can de- 
duce the following definite indications as regards the locality intended. Aornos was a natur- 
al stronghold, situated on a mountain of great height, which precipitous rocky slopes and 
deep-cut valleys below rendered capable of easy defence against an aggressor. It is impor- 
tant to note that no mention is made anywhere of fortification by the hand of man. There 
was sufficient level space on the top to permit of considerable numbers finding there a safe 
refuge. The site was near to the Indus, which flowed at its foot.so l ts relative height must 
have been very striking to account for the definite measurements of 11 and 16 stadia respec- 
tively, which Arrian and Diodorus record, approximately corresponding to 6,600 or 9 600 feet 
In the same way the circuits of 200 and 100 stadia respectively, which these two authors men- 
tion, approximately corresponding to 22 or 11 miles, can obviously apply onlv to a mountain 
massif or range ana not to a single hill or peak. 


47 Cf. ‘Historic,’ VIII. xi. ~ ~ “ 

See M‘Cr indie, loc. c it., p. 11)7, referring to Livy, Bk. XXXVII xxvi 

49 As the leader of the detachment is mentioned Mvllonx /,„■ nW , ■ . 

form of the name is otherwise known The sul,. dilution ofhis name J u T’ ( \ l""' 8 S secretar y 7 neither 

follows here a source distinct from that of Ania.i. f that 0i Uolemy shows that Curtius 

50 Both Diodorus and Curtius drfinitelv mention this point , * • • 

tradict it. On the other hand, no weight Jan attach to the * ' Sl!ence _ does >“ no way con- 

tion ol the siege, which makes those who lost their foothold mV. r V, *” „ U ‘ Uus coloured descrip- 

the river ; for the possibility of this is manitestlv excluded i,„ w ^ ‘ ng . e rock ” f rora t} > e ravine fall into 
has a wide base, tapers off in ascending,” e tc. * comparison ot the rock with a meta “ which 
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That Aornos was situated on such a massif or range is in fact made perfectly clear by 
what all three authors relate of the commanding height attacked by the Macedonians before 
the start of the siege and reached after an arduous ascent. Both Arrian and Curtius state 
that the march by which the light-armed detachment sent ahead by Alexander secured this 
position under local guidance remained unobserved by the enemy. This distinctly suggests 
that the route followed to that commanding height led up a valley which was hidden from 
the view of the defenders of Aornos. This assumption finds strong support in Arrian’s re- 
ference to the pass, (irapoSos) to which Alexander, when subsequently following the same 
difficult route, had to ascend amidst severe fighting, before he could join Ptolemy’s detach- 
ment holding the position above Aornos. Incidentally the opposition here encountered by 
Alexander indicates that this route leading to the height of the range, though not visible 
from Aornos and hence not obstructed on the first occasion, was yet accessible to its defend- 
ers without their having first to dislodge the detachment on the height. We see from Arrian 
that an attempt to dislodge it had in fact been made on the preceding day but had failed. 

We come now to the most significant among the topographical features recorded in con- 
nection with Alexander’s siege of Aornos : I mean the deep ravine separating the heights on 
which the Macedonian camp stood from the nearest part of the rock.” Here, too, Arrian’s 
account is the fullest and clearest. It shows us that the primary object for which Alexander 
had to resort to the expedient of constructing a great mound across this ravine was to bring 
the opposite slope held by the enemy within effective range of what by an anachronism might 
be called his troops’ small arms and field artillery. The precipitous nature of that slope 
would lend itself to easy and most effective defence, in particular by means of large stones 
rolled down, a formidable method of defence, the actual use of which Curtius here specially 
mentions. 61 No assault could succeed here until “ it would be possible for arrows and for 
missiles shot from engines to reach the defenders.” 

We obtain some indication of the great width of the ravine, and indirectly also of its 
depth, from Arrian's statements concerning the construction of this mound. By the united 
efforts of the troops it was extended on the first day the length of a stadion, i.e., c ire. 600 feet. 
After this it became possible for slingers posted on the mound and for shots from the engines 
to drive back sallies made against those engaged upon the mound. But “ the work of piling 
it up went on for three days without intermission,” before an assault made on the fourth 
enabled a handful of Macedonians to establish themselves on “ a small hill which was on a 
level with the rock.” Yet even after this, we are told by Arrian, the construction of the 
mound was continued until it was joined up with the position thus gained. 63 This position 
must have lain still considerably below the crest of the height which faced the ravine from 
the side of the “ rock.” Thus only is it possible to account for the stiff climb which it cost 
Alexander and his selected 700 men to reach the top and fall upon the retreating barbarians 
during the night following their offer of surrender. 

I may now proceed to show how easy it is to recognize all the topographical details elu- 
cidated above as regards Aornos and Alexander's siege of it in the local features of Kr-sar 
and its environs as illustrated by the map and my preceding description. Taking the general 
features first, we see from the map that the Indus flows in a wide bend round that eastern 

51 Very striking- illustrations ia modern times of the results which may be obtained by this means of 
defence on alpine ground, were supplied by its use on the part of the valiant bands of Tyrolese peasants who 
successfully defended their country in 1809 against invasion by Napoleon’s French and Bavarian troops. 

52 This notice of Arrian about the continued extension of the mound disposes of the apparent discre- 
pancy which certain commentators have found between his account and that of Diodorus and Curtius, 
who mention seven days as the time taken over the construction of the mound. 
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extremity of the range of which the Pir-sar spur is the largest and most conspicuous offshoot. 
Diodorus’ more specific statement that the Indus washed the rock on its southern side is borne 
out by the map. This shows that the portion of this bend nearest for those coming up the 
Indus valley lies due south of Pir-sar. The relative elevation of Bar-sar at the northern end 
of the spur (7,914 feet by clinometer), if measured from the bank of the Indus (circ. 1,700 feet 
at Thakot) agrees remarkably well with the height of Aornos, 1 1 stadia or about 6,600 feet, 
as recorded by Arrian.* 3 If the relative height of the Una peak (8,721 feet above sea-level 
by triangulation) rising immediately to the west of Bar-sar is taken, the agreement becomes, 
if any thing , still closer. Obviously no such test can be applied to the measurement of the 
circuit ; for we do not know on what lines or on which level it was taken. It is curious to 
note that if a map measurer is passed round the foot of the eastern extremity of the range 
from near Sarkul on the Indus past the Takhta pass to Shang and thence back again behind 
the Una peak we get a total direct length of some 22 miles. But of course other measure- 
ments, greater or lesser, would also be possible. 

Coming next to the commanding height near Aornos which a light-armed force was 
sent ahead under Ptolemy to occupy, it is clear that the small plateaus on either flank of 
Mount Una would exactly answer the purpose in view. This was to secure a position on 
that side from which the “ rock ” was most assailable. Taking into account all the tactical 
advantages which the possession of higher ground must have implied for the assailant, in times 
before the invention of long-range firearms even more than since, there can be no doubt that 
the side whence an attack upon the rock-girt plateau of Pir-sar would offer most chances of 
success would be where the spur joined on, and was overlooked by. the main range. This is 
the Burim&r plateau on the eastern shoulder of the culminating peak of Una (Fig. 6). But 
there are considerations which make me inclined to favour the gently sloping alp of “ Little 
tlna ” immediately below the western flank of Una-sar as the most likely site of Ptolemy s 
fortified encampment. From here it was easier to guard the route leading up from the river, 
and thus to give that assistance for the subsequent ascent of the main force which Arrian s 
account shows to have become indispensable once the defenders had discovered the Macedo- 
nian move. “ Little Una ” offers also the advantage, anyhow nowadays, of easier access to 
water, and by its situation it was less exposed to attack from the enemy's main position 
on Pir-sar. 


The route by which the crest of the range where it overlooks Pir-sar could best be gained 
from the river certainly led up the valley to the west of the Danda-Nurdai spur, and thence 
from its head to “ Little Una.” The information collected by me showed that this route is 
considered the easiest from that side for reaching the grazing-grounds on the top of the main 
range. It is regularly used by the local Gujars when moving there from their hamlets above 
the Indus. The ascent in the valley is undoubtedly steep, but its bottom is less confined 
than that of the valley on the other side of the Danda-Nurdai spur towards Pir-sar. Near 
the head of the valley the pass shown in the map with a clinometrical height of 6,471 feet 
gives access to the lower slopes of Little Una and from these the alps occupied by the Gujar 
huts of Achar and Little Una can be gained without difficulty. 


It is the route just described which for the reasons indicated I believe to have been fol- 
lowed first by Ptolemy and then also by Alexander's main column. Arrian tells us that 
after Alexander had seen the beacon lit by Ptolemy on the mountain he had occupied, he next 
day moved forward with his troops, but as his progress was obstructed by the barbarians, 


S3 Bar-sar as well as the rest of Pir-sar is visible from more than one point of the right bank of the 
Indus between Sarkul and Gunahghar. It is obvious that the height measurement recorded by Arrian 
must be a relative one, and that the river-bank can reasonably be supposed to have been the place from 
which it was taken. A height measurement of this kind from a convenient base is a simple geometrical 
task, and Greek surveying knowledge at the time of Alexander was fully equal to it. 
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“ he could do nothing more on account of the difficult nature of the ground.” A look at the 
map explains how easy it was for the enemy collected on Pir-sar to obstruct Alexander’s 
march in that valley once Ptolemy's preceding move had been discovered and had indicated 
the direction which Alexander's attack was likely to take. The valley west of the Danda- 
Nurdai spur is within easy reach from the south-western outlier of Pir-sar across the heights 
above the pass known as Pezalkandau, 4,620 feet above sea-level. By crowning these heights 
the enemy could seriously interfere with the Macedonians’ move up the valley without 
risking a battle in the open. It was equally easy for them, when Alexander’s advance up the 
valley had been brought to a standstill, to turn round and moving higher up to attack Pto- 
lemy’s detachment holding the fortified camp which, we have seen, may be placed at or near 
Little Una. 

This attack was beaten off, and when Alexander on the next day resumed his advance 
up the valley, the Indians who contested it were attacked in the rear by Ptolemy, to whom 
Alexander during the night had managed to send orders to this effect, as recorded by Arrian. 
The importance of this help, as well as the difficulties encountered by Alexander, can be well 
understood by looking at the map. Not until the pass marked there with the height of 6,471 
feet had been taken could the junction with Ptolemy’s force be effected, and considering its 
elevation and the steepness of the Danda-Nurdai spur, Arrian’s description of the severe 
struggle it cost to gain this pass (ndpoSos) cannot have been exaggerated. Once the 
Macedonian forces were united in the course of the afternoon the further advance towards 
the “ rock,” which Arrian mentions as having been made during the remainder of the day, 
could present no difficulty. This advance would necessarily lie along the crest of the range 
as far as the Burimar plateau. That it came to a standstill, as Arrian records, without any 
attack on the rock being possible at the time is fully explained by the great natural obstacle 
met beyond, the fosse of the Burimar ravine. 

I have already described above the general character of this ravine, its considerable depth 
and the precipitous nature of its slopes. But in order to realise better how fully its features 
explain Alexander's resort to having a mound constructed to cross it, attention must be called 
to some details. I have referred above to the protection afforded to Pir-sar by the extremely 
steep rocky slopes with which the Bar-sar hill forming its northern bastion falls off towards 
the ravine some 800 feet lower separating it from Bfirim&r. These slopes, so easily defended 
from above, could not be attacked with any chance of success unless they could be brought 
within the range of missiles. Now the direct distance separating the top of Bar-sar from 
ground of approximately equal level on the Burimar plateau is some 1,300 yards, and that 
between the Mashlun shoulder of Bar-sar and a corresponding elevation on the slope below 
Burimar certainly not less than 500 yards. It hence follows that since the ballistai and 
katapeltai forming the Greek artillery of that period could throw stones and darts only to a 
distance of some 300 yards, 54 and slingers and bowmen their missiles not much further, it 
was necessary to advance the position from which their “ fire ” was to be used. This could 
be done here with effect only in a horizontal direction, for a descent into the ravine would 
not have increased the chance of commanding the higher slopes. 

The ingenious expedient of constructing a mound to secure this object is thus fully ac- 
counted for by the configuration of the ground observed at the Burimar ravine. In the same 
way the use made of timber for its construction, whether in the form of stakes or tree-trunks, 
fully agrees with the abundance of tree growth still observed on the slopes both above and 
below the Burimar plateau. Undoubtedly this plentiful timber available on the spot would 
supply the handiest material for the purpose. That the mound is said to have been advanced 
a stadion, or about 200 yards, on the first day is easily understood in view of the slope near 
the eastern edge of the Burimar plateau being comparatively easy. But it becomes steadily 


51 Cf . M 4 Crindle, ‘ Invasion of_India,’ p. 21. 
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steeper and steeper as the bottom of the ravine is approached, and in consequence the rate 
in the daily advance of the mound was bound to decrease in proportion to the greater depth 
to be filled up. Thus it is explained why, even when on the fourth day a few Macedonians 
had forced their way to a small hillock on the opposite slope, it was necessary to continue 
work on the mound in order to join the two, as Arrian tells us. 

I believe we can safely recognize this “ small hillock ” (oAtyov yrjkofyov) in the shoulder of 
Mashlun, described above. Its level as measured by aneroid is about 450 feet above that of 
the bottom of the Burimar-kandao, and about the same above the flat portion of Pir-sar. 
It is true that Arrian calls this small hill ;<r6ireSov rfj irirpa, “ level with the rock.” But this 
is easily understood, considering that a continuous slope passing Bar-sar connects M&ahlun 
with the plateau portion of Pir-sar. That there still rose a steep height above the “ small 
hillock ” is made perfectly clear by Arrian’s own narrative, where he describes the stiff climb 
which brought Alexander and his 700 to the top of the “ rock ”, after the mound had been 
joined to the hillock and while the defenders were abandoning Aornos. I myself retain a 
very vivid recollection of the trying scramble over steep crags by which the summit of Bar- 
sar was gained after my visit to Mashlun. I can hence realize what this ascent of about 
350 feet may have meant for men encumbered by armour. That the height of Bar-sar was a 
very convenient place for the Macedonians to assemble and then at a preconcerted signal to 
turn upon the retreating barbarians, as related by Arrian, is obvious. In the same way it is 
easy to understand that some of the latter in their terrified flight during the night lost their 
lives by falling down precipices below Pir-sar. 


The above observations will 3how how closely all topographical details about Pir-sar 
agree with what our extant records tells us of Aornos and Alexander’s operations against it. 
But this identification may be supported also by antiquarian and philological evidence. There 
is no mention whatsoever in our texts of the natural defences of Aornos having been strength- 
ened by the hand of man, and we may attach all the more significance to this negative fact 
in view of the obvious desire of our authors to emphasize the greatness of the difficulties over- 
come at the capture of the stronghold. That Aornos was recognized by them to have been 
solely a natural stronghold is clearly shown by the fact that they ordinarily designate it sim- 
ply by the term petrel, the rock. But we are told by Arrian that Alexander after the 
capture built there a fortified post and entrusted its guard to Sisikottos, an Indian deserter 
who had joined him in Baktra and proved trustworthy. Curtius, too, mentions Sisicostus as 
having been charged with the guarding of the rock and the adjoining territory. Curtius 
further mentions that Alexander erected altars on the “ rock ” to Minerva and Victory, while 
Arrian refers merely to sacrifices performed there by him. 


In view of Arrian’s statement it is of distinct interest that I found the badly decayed 
remains of what undoubtedly was a small fort on the summit of Bar-sar. The walls occupy 
whatever level space there is on the top, and to the north, towards Lande-sar, descend also 
on the slope. They form an irregular quadrilateral, of which the longest side eastwards 
measures 136 feet and the shortest to the north 60 feet. The walls, 5 feet thick throughout, 
are deeply buried in debris and earth, largely humus deposited by decay of the luxuriant 
forest vegetation which has grown up and flourished evidently for centuries between and 
over the ruins. It was only by a careful search that the lines of the enclosing walls and some 
small rooms in the southern part of the area enclosed could be traced. What little excava- 
tion was possible within the limits of time and labour showed masonry of a type not unlike 
that found at Bir-kot and at ancient dwellings of early Buddhist times in Swat, stone slabs, 
unhewn but fairly uniform in thickness, being set in mud plaster. Among the potsherds 


5o The same notion seems to be conveyed also by Curtius -roVim.*. in „„„„ . ■ ,, 

speaks of him as re, locorum magU 3 * hostium victor ; cf. ‘ Historic,’ " *" 
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brought to light from the floor of one of the rooms there were some showing ornamentation 
similar to that found at Buddhist sites of Swat, but less finished. 

What pointed to considerable antiquity was the far-advanced decay of the whole struc- 
ure as compared with the fair condition in which most of the ruined dwellings and fortified 
mansions dating from Buddhist times are found at Swat sites. Yet these by their position 
are far more exposed to erosion and other destructive factors than the very top of Bar-sar 
oould be. The position is such as could not have been chosen for any other purpose than 
defence. Whether the remains indicated can go back as far as the Macedonian invasion, and 
whether they mark the spot where the fort erected under Alexander’s orders might have 
stood, it is impossible to assert without thorough investigation, such a3 was not possible at 
the time of my visit. But it is certainly noteworthy that the ruined fort crowns just that 
height whioh protects the Pir-sar plateau on the side where, as we have seen, it was most 
exposed to attack. 

The old Gujars who had been summoned from the hamlets below as depositories of local 
lore (Fig. 10), knew of no special tradition attaching to those ruined walls. 68 Nor had they 
ever heard of Alexander having visited these parts. But they had been told by their elders 
that Pir-sar had served as the summer abode of a Raja called Sirkap, who otherwise lived 
below at the village of Sarkul on the Indus opposite Thakot. This name of " Raja Sirkap 
is widely attached to ancient sites in these parts on either side of the Indus, e.g., to the ruins 
of the earliest as yet explored city at Taxila. But it gives no clue beyond indicating a tradi- 
tional belief that the Pir-sar plateau was occupied in early times long before the advent of 
Islam. The same Gujar informants derived the name Pir-sar from a Saiyid Pir Beghan, 
who is said to have lived on the plateau before the Pathans took the land, and to have been 
buried as a saint at the previously mentioned Ziarat, near the centre of Pir-sar. 

Whether the ground now under cultivation or occupied by Gujar huts and graveyards 
on Pir-sar hides any datable remains it is impossible to say. But in the mosque which lies 
some 300 yards south of the Ziarat there are two large carved slabs of white calcareous stone, 
now used to support the roof but undoubtedly ancient. Their exposed portions measure 
6 feet in height, with awidth of 10-17 inches anda thickness of 4 inches. Thevwere said to 
have been dug up somewhere near the centre of the area some time ago. But nobody could 
or would indicate the exact spot : my inquiry here, as elsewhere, suggested, no doubt, an 
intention to hunt for buried ' treasure. ' 

There still remains the philological evidence to be set forth. It is furnished by the name 
tfna, in Pashtu also spelt Tjnra. applied to the peak rising immediately above Burimar and 
overlooking Pir-sar. We do not know the exact indigenous form of the local name which the 
Greek ”A opros was intended to reproduce. But if we assume it to have sounded *Avarna, 
it is as easy to account for its phonetic transition into modern fjiia ( Unra ) as it is to prove 
that ’'Aopi'os was the most likely Greek rendering of it. As regards the latter, it will suffice 
to point to the Greek ’Tpzos as the well-known rendering of the Sanskrit Himava ( n)t , 
applied like its doublet ’HpoAos, Haimavata, to the Himalaya range, or what was believed 
by the Greeks to be a portion of it. 67 That the name rendered by 'Aooros appealed to 
Greek ears also by its apparent Greek meaning [the mountain] where there are no birds, 
is likely enough. We know from the reproductions of other Indian local names how ready 
Alexander and those with him were to seek an echo of Greek words in the Indian appellations 

58 Among them was Ibrahim Baba, a venerable old man, who was brought up with much trouble in a 
litter and declared to be a fountain-head of local information. He remembered having fought as a man 
between twenty and thirty against the British at the Ambela Pass in 1862. 

67 Cf. Arrian, ‘ Indike,’ ii. 3. In Ptolemy's ‘ Geography ’ Imaos undoubtedly represents the great 
meridional range which joins the T‘ien-shan to the Hindukusli, 
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they heard. 6S But there is not the least reason to doubt that 'Aepro? was meant to render 
a genuine local name and was not a freely invented Greek designation . 69 

There is definite philological evidence to show that in the modern name Vna (Unm), 
pronounced with that peculiar cerebral n sound, which in Pashtu spelling also figures as nr, we may 
safely recognize a direct phonetic derivative of an earlier form* Avama, the assumed original 
of Aornos. The contraction of an earlier am. both initial and medial, into u is well known 
to the phonology of the Dardic as well as of the Indo- Aryan language branches.™ Similarly 
the regular assimilation of the cerebral consonant r to a following n and the subsequent sim- 
plification of the resulting double consonant nn into n, with eventual complementary length- 
ening of the preceding vowel, is fully attested in the phonetic development of both Indo- 
Arvan and Dardic languages.* 1 

I have left it to the last to consider a classical notice, which, if it is taken to refer to 
Aornos, as I believe it must, is of quasi-ehronological interest and indirectly helps to support 
the proposed location of that stronghold. Chares of Mytilene, one of Alexander’s chief 
officials, is quoted by Athenams as having in his history of Alexander recorded a method of 
conserving snow used at the siege of the Indian town of Petra. According to Chares, we 
are told, ‘ £ Alexander ordered thirty trenches to be dug close to each other and to be 
filled with snow, branches of trees being also thrown in, in order that the snow in this way 
may be preserved longer. 62 I believe that in this stray notice we have a useful indication 
both of the elevation of the " rock ” and of the season when Alexander besieged it. 

We know from a record of Aristobulos, who shared Alexander’s campaign and is quoted 
by Strabo, that the army, having set out for India from the Paropamisadai, i.e., the valleys 
between the Hindukush and Kabul, after the fall of the Pleiades spent the winter in the hill 
territories of the Aspasioi and Assakenoi, but in the early spring descended to the plains 
and moved to Taxila, thence to the Hydaspes and the country of Poros. 83 That the siege 
of Aornos was the last of the major operations carried out before the crossing of the Indus 
and the advance to Taxila is quite certain from the concordant records of Arrian and the other 
historians. And also that this operation was undertaken after Alexander had descended to 
the plain of the Peshawar valley. We can therefore place that siege neither much before 
nor much after the month of April 326 b.c. 

Now from my personal experience on my recent explorations in the Swht region during 
March. April, and May. and from the climatic conditions previously observed on similar 
ground of the North-West Frontier, I may safely assert that in April snow could not be found 
there much below an elevation of 6,030 feet. On the other hand, should water be needed for 
large numbers, the need of preserving snow for drinking purposes on heights situated between 
6000 and 9000 feet might well arise at a season when slopes are exposed to the powerful sun 

5S Sec Weber, “ On the Greek pronunciation of Indian words,” Indian Antiquary, ii. pp. 147 sqq. For 
well-known instances of this kind of “popular etymology,” cf. e.q. ’AKfVinjs, “the healer,” as Alexander’s 
rendering of the old .Sanskrit name A*>!:n1 of the river Chonub in the Panjab, and the inauspicious inter, 
pretation of its other name Ch andrabldqn as —zt’Szpoqtzyoi as “eater of Alexander.” 

59 It deserves to be noted that the fanciful interpretation of the name as meaning “ inaccessible even 
to the birds ” is only to be found in such very late authors as Dionysios Periegetes and Pseudo-Callisthenes 
(see C. Muller’s edition. III. iv. note). It could scarcely have appealed very seriously to the Macedonians, 
who on their passage irom Baktra across the Hindukush had seen mountains so much higher than any to 
b' met in this portion of the Indus valley. 

60 See Grierson, ' Pisaca Languages.’ pp. 88, 126 ; Phonology,” ZDMG., 1895, p. 409. 

51 Cf. Grierson. Joe. eit . pp. 21, 123; ZDMG., 1896, pp. 21, 28. 

It deserves to bo noticed that the strongly cerebral sound n (nr) of Pashtfl occurs not only in words 
borrowed from Indian dialects, but also represents the Old Iranian combination, r-j-n ; cf. Darmesteter, 
‘ Chants Populates Afghans,’ pp. xlvii. sq. 

52 See Athenjeus, III. p. 124, C, as quoted by C. Muller in his edition of Arrian, ‘ Fragmenta,’ p. 117. 
An-paeh, ‘De Alexandri Magni expeditione Indica ’ {Leipzig, 1903), p. 32, note 90, rightly observes that 
the error.eousMesignation of Petra as a “ town ” must be attributed to Athenaeus, not to Chares, 

63 Strabo, ‘ Geographia,’ XV, p. 691, 
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of an Indian spring. From what I saw on my way past the Una peak and the adjacent 
heights I believe that the expedient recorded by Aristobulos would probably nowadays also 
recommend itself if troops were obliged for a time to occupy that high ground and its southern 
slopes. The spring of the present year had been quite exceptionally belated. Yet at the 
time of my visit at the very end of April we found snow only in small sheltered hollow’s on the 
northern slopes of Mount t?na and none at all on the south. The fine spring above “ Little 
Ona ” and another at Adramar, about the same distance on the opposite side of the peak, 
would scarcely suffice for a large force encamped on this part of the range. Hence a thought- 
ful commander, faced by uncertainty as to the length of his stay on those heights, would only 
act wisely if he took steps to conserve whatever remained of the winter’s snowfall. We thus see 
that this fragmentary reference also perfectly accords with that combined evidence of texts, 
topography, and name which has led us to locate Aornos on that rock-girt site by Mount Ona. 

The notices left to us of Alexander’s movements after the capture of Aornos are too 
brief and too divergent in their details to permit us to trace his route with certainty on the 
map. Arrian tells us that Alexander moved from the rock into the territory of the Assake- 
noi, having been informed that the brother of Assakenos, with elephants and a host of neigh- 
bouring barbarians, had taken refuge in the mountains of that region. 84 When he reached 
there the town of Dyrta he found it, together with the surrounding district, abandoned by 
its inhabitants. Thereupon he detached certain commanders to examine the localities and 
to secure information from any barbarians captured, particularly about the elephants. We 
have seen above that Assakenos was the ruler whose capital Massaga was taken on the Mace- 
donians’ first entry into Lower Swat. Hence the mountain region in which his brother had 
taken refuge, and which was reckoned as part of the territory of the Assakenoi, might well 
have been Buner ; for this, as the records of the Chinese pilgrims clearly show, was in ancient 
times included in Swat territory, just as it is now again. 80 But as the position of Dyrta has 
not been identified and no other indications are furnished, the above remains uncertain. 

Buner can be reached from the side of Pxr-sar and Chakesar by several routes leading 
through Puran and the Mukhozai and Chagharzai country. And to Buner seems to point 
what we are next told about Alexander having marched on the Indus : " and the army going 
on before made a road for him, as those parts would otherwise have been impassable. This 
description would well apply, as first suggested by General Abbott, to the most direct route 
leading from the central parts of Buner to the Indus along the Barandu river ; for the lower 
valley of the latter, as yet unsurveyed and in part inaccessible owing to the colony of “ Hindus- 
tani fanatics ” at present settled there, is reported to be a narrow gorge in places impracti- 
cable for traffic. 

From captives Alexander learned that the Indians of that territory had fled to Abisares, 
i.e., to the ruler of Hazara, having left the elephants behind by the river. Alexander s suc- 
cessful capture of these elephants is then related. Finally we are told that, serviceable tim- 
ber having been found by the river, this was cut by the troops and the ships built with it 
taken down the Indus to where a bridge had long before been constructed by the other por- 
tion of the army. At the present time the lowest point on the right bank of the Indus where 
something like forest can be found is a few miles above Amb, where the half-inch map sheet 

No. 43 marks the “ Palali Rakh.” But conditions may have been different in an- 
b. E. 

cient times.* 6 * 8 


6 * See ‘ Anabasis,’ IV, xxx, 5. 

6 5 Cf. ‘Serindia,’ 1, p. 9. 

66 There is also a possibility, first indicated by General Abbott, to be taken into account, viz., that the 
original record referred to logs of timber such as are nowadays cut in high side valleys up the Indus, parti- 
cularly in Tangir and Kandia, and allowed to drift down the river for sale in the Yusufzai plain. At Dar- 
band, on the left bank some miles above Amb, an eddy helps to arrest such drift timber, which then is dealt 
with by traders. 
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Diodorus' account of what followed the capture of Aomos is very brief.® 7 We are told 
by him that Aphrikes, an Indian chief, was hovering in that neighbourhood with 20,000 sol- 
diers and 15 elephants. The chief was killed by his own men, who brought his head to Alex- 
ander and thereby purchased their own safety. The elephants wandering about the coun- 
try were secured by the king, who then arrived at the Indus, and, finding it bridged, gave his 
army a rest of thirty days before crossing to the left bank. Curtius’ account, evidently 
taken from the same source, supplements the above by some details, which however do not 
furnish any clear topographical guidance.®* Alexander is said to have marched from 
the “ rock ” to Ecbolima. Having learned that a defile on the route was occupied by 20,000 
armed men under Erix, he hurried forward, dislodged the enemy with his archers and sling- 
ers, and thus cleared a passage for his heavy-armed troops behind. Erix was killed in 
flight by his own men, and his head brought to Alexander. Thence he arrived after the six- 
teenth encampment at the Indus, where he found everything prepared by Hephaistion for 
the crossing. 

That by Ecbolima the same place is meant as Arrian's and Ptolemy's Embolima is scarce- 
ly subject to doubt ; also that the chief Erix is the same whom Diodorus calls Aphrikes. But 
both authors fail to give any clear indication as to where the defile held by this chief lay. 
If the sixteen marches to the Indus crossing have to be reckoned, as Curtius' wording implies, 
from that defile, this certainly could not be looked for on the Barandu river ; for thence the 
march to II nd (Uhand), the ancient Udabhanda, where the passage of the Indus in all proba- 
bility took place, 89 could not have taken more than four or five marches. The defile held 
by Erix may have lain far away from the Indus, and hence been distinct from the difficult 
route by which Arrian makes Alexander reach the Indus. In this case Curtius has erred in 
indicating Ecbolima as the immediate goal of Alexander's move after Aornos was taken. 
However this may be, Curtius reference to those sixteen marches, if considered together with 
Arrian’s account, shows that Alexander's operations after the taking of Aomos must have 
been fairly extensive. In this we may well recognize a fresh proof of the importance which 
was attached by him to the complete subjugation of the Assakenoi. 7 ’ The reason obviously 
was the need to secure the flank of the main line of communication towards India against 
interference from the hills northward. 

We have now accompanied the great conqueror right up to the starting point for his 
invasion of India proper, and here we must leave him. Alexander’s triumphal progress 
through the wide plains of the Panjab has, owing to the fascination exercised at all times by 
strange distant India, attracted most interest on the part of his historians, ancient as well as 
modem. But only those who are familiar with the natural difficulties of the territories be- 
yond the present North-West Frontier and with their military history in recent times can 
fully appreciate the greatness of the obstacles which Alexander’s genius as a leader and the 
extraordinary pluck and toughness of his hardy Macedonians faced and victoriously over- 
came during their preceding long campaign in those mountains. 


67 ‘ Bibliotheca.’ XVII, Ixxxvi. 2-3. 
B9 * Historiae.’ VIII. xii. 


89 Cf. Vincent Smith, ‘ Early History ot India, 2, p. 55, 
receivl/frnm sLwt ” 1 ® nt ‘°f s a re P ort which Alexander, while on his way to the Akesines or ChenAb, 
sures taken by Alexander toquehThS A “ B “ n ° i * ab ° ut their ^quent revolt, and records the mea- 



REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C.I.E., F.S.A. 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903. 

{Continued from vol. LIV , page 94.) 

V. 

Amended Extracts from the Census Report, 1901. 

(a) The Andamanese and their Island. 

In vol. LII, p. 151 , of this Journal I gave my reasons for publishing here amended extracts 
from the Census Report of 1901 on the Andamans, as additional evidence regarding the Islands 
and the people inhabiting them. I also stated in the course of my remarks on Mr. A. R. 
Brown’s observations on them why I held that such evidence as is available is still of importance. 

I propose to divide the subject into the following heads : (a) the Andamanese and 
their Islands, (b) Geography, Meteorology, Geology, and History, (c) Ethnography. I propose 
further to add extracts from Mr. M. V. Portman’s Reports on (d) the first dealings with the 
Onges in 1886, and (e) Proceedings in relation to the Jarawas in 1902 ; both of which were 
first published as appendices to the Census Report 1 . 

The land occupied by the Andamanese, generally known as the Andaman Islands, or 
more shortly as the Andamans, consists of the Great Andaman group and the Little Anda- 
man, attached to each of which are a great number of smaller islands and islets. There is 
also the inhabited North Sentinel at some distance to the west of the general group. The 
Great Andaman consists of five main islands running from north to south thus : — North 
Andaman, Middle Andaman, Baratang, South Andaman, Rutland Island. All these are 
dove-tailed into each other by very narrow straits, not so wide as the ordinary rivers of a 
continent. The Little Andaman is situated at a considerable distance to the south. All 
round the Great Andaman are islands of every size ; to the east is Ritchie’s Archipelago and 
to the west are the Labyrinth Islands. Every single island of the whoie group is covered 
with a hilly jungle, the denseness of which must be seen to be appreciated, and passable only 
to its indigenous inhabitants. It is therefore impossible without much preparation and 
expense to traverse the interior of the islands, but happily it is quite easy to move about the 
deeply indented coasts, containing more harbours and snug anchorages than the whole Indian 
Peninsula. The length of the Great Andaman group is 156 miles : its average width is 9 to 10 
miles and with the outlying islands some 25 miles. Two distant islands, Narcondam and Barren 
Island, to the east, arc also included in the Andaman group, but they are both uninhabited. 

At the time of the Census, 1901, the Andamanese, as a race apart, were held to be divided 
into Twelve Tribes all but one of which, the Jarawas, were friendly and most of them very 
mixed up with each other. In this mixed condition they were nomads, much given to rapid 
wandering for food all over the islands composing the Great Andaman, in which the Penal 
Settlement is situated. The names of the Twelve Tribes from North to South were, in the 
Bea Language, Chariar, Kora, Tabo, Yere, Kede, Juwai, Kol, Bojigyab, Balawa, Bea, Onge 
(Little Andaman) and the wild hostile Tribe, Jarawa. 

The Tribal divisions of the Andamanese were well-known to the authorities of the Penal 
Settlement, excepting those of the Kora and Tabo, which were discovered during the Census 
operations. I was present when, in 1900, the Kora were discovered or, to speak more accu- 
rately, differentiated. They had been previously well known, themselves and their encamp- 
ments, but had been considered to belong to the Chariar. The discovery as to the true facts 
— that they were a separate Tribe with a territory and language of their own — so late as 
1900 is an example of the difficulty in procuring accurate information from such primitive 
savages as the Andamanese. It mattered nothing to them that Kora men and women had 
l la this part of these remarks I will point Andamanese names and words as they appear in the 
Census Report, and will only mark the long vowels and a, e, o, 0, 6, as peculiar sounds. Further 
diacritical marks are not necessary. 
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been to the Home for the Andamanese at Port Blaii and had been classed as Chariar. Ail 
they thought of the matter was that the sahibs held them to be Chariar, but that they and 
all the Andamanese knew better. 

In regard to the Tabos in the interior of the North Andaman, whose existence was un- 
suspected by the authorities until the Census, it was found that they were in the same mori- 
bund condition as that which characterised the Andamanese in direct contact with Euro- 
peans. As this was a remarkable fact, enquiries were instituted, and the natives’ explanation 
of the cause of the destruction of the Tribe was that they had killed each other off in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the contagious disease amongst them by the Chariar and Kora 
Tribes. It is prima, facie difficult to believe that a Tribe, however primitive, would actually 
kill off the sick to such an extent as to wipe itself out in obedience to what appears to have 
been a custom. But instances are b 3 r no means wanting where marriage customs, for instance, 
have been persisted in by savages long after it must have become clear to the tribesmen 
whither they were being led. 

It was well known at the time of the Census that the Andamanese population, even a 
generation earlier, had been far more numerous than it was then, and in the generation 
since the Census of 1901 it has again further diminished greatly. The question of the dimi- 
nution was carefully gone into at the Census, and the following observations made by myself 
at the time as to the causes thereof are pertinent to the present purpose : — 

I have been acquainted with the Andamanese off and on since 1875, and I was present 
amongst them in one of the great devastating outbreaks of infectious disease (measles intro- 
duced by convicts from Madras) in 1877, and I personally know how much more numerous 
they were then than now. The one sad result of the Census in 1901 was to demonstrate 
beyond all doubt, what most local officials suspected and some asserted, that infectious and 
contagious diseases, the result of contact with an advanced civilisation, are wiping out the 
Andamanese : at any rate the friendly sections of them. With a population so diminished 
in one generation and a birth-rate so inadequate as that shown by the Census enquiries, it is 
obviously impossible, unless the people reach that point of saturation with these diseases 
which is also the point of immunity and recovery from their effects, for the race to last out 
much longer. Excluding the Onge- J arawas, all the other tribes now numbered at the Census, on 
any reasoned calculation, not more than 700, of which some 250 belonged to one tribe, the Yere, 
out of an estimated total 3,500 only a generation before, while the children could not in any 
case have been much more than 25 per cent, of the adults. On these figures, in two more gene- 
rations, i.e., in probably less than 60 years from 1901, even if undisturbed and unmolested by 
the Jarawas ever-increasing in relative strength, the friendly tribes must die out. A century 
from then must be taken as the extreme limit of a forecast of their existence, unless of cours 3 
the law of saturation with disease to the point of immunity comes into play in the meanwhile. 

It also seems not difficult to foresee that it is possible that in a short time tho Great 
Andaman will be occupied by foreign settlement and that the Jarawas only will survive, 
with a chance, in the case of their becoming friendly and losing their exclusive bearing, that 
they too will succumb to a rapid disappearance, through what may be called the natural 
action of infectious and contagious disease, not necessarily carried to them by the civilised 
alien, but more probably, as past experience shows, by infected members of the remnants of 
the “ friendly ” tribes captured in collisions with them. 

There would be nothing new in such a disastrous effect of infectious or contagious disease 
on savages when mtroduced among them for the first time. It seems to be a process of nature 
not to be seriously checked by administrative measures. From the very first instructions of 
the Marquess Wellesley to Archibald Blair in 1789 to the existing practice in dealhm with 
the Andamanese, there has never been any change in the general policy maintained towards 
the aborigines of the islands. They have been treated uniformly with kindness and 
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consideration. Prom the first recorded hostile brush with them in 1787 to the operations 
ending with the gallant death of Mr. P. Vaux on 24th February 1902, nothing more has ever 
been done than was necessary to prevent murderous raiding into the lands under active 
occupation by ourselves. It is disease introduced by the carelessness and callousness of civi- 
lised individuals in the first instance, and spread broadcast amongst the savages by their own 
ignorance in the next place, that has worn down the actual numbers among the friendly tribes, 
to one-fifth of the former total in one generation, and has apparently rendered the union of 
the sexes infructuous in three-fourths of the cases. 

The question of the probable population of the Islands before the Andamanese came into 
close contact with Europeans and Indians resolved itself practically into that of the density per 
square mile possible, according to the methods employed by the people to gain a living from 
the soil. The limit of density was put on enquiry and consideration at about two to the square 
mile, which gave say 5.000 as the highest probable pre-European indigenous population, and the 
conditions would keep it stationary at that figure for many centuries. At the Census 1901, the 
estimated Andamanese population was under 2,500 : in 1911 it was 1,317 : in 1921 it was 455. 

There is another possible method of gauging the old population in non-contact times. 
Port man (History of Our Relations with the Andamanese, vol. I, p. 17) points out that an 
estimate of the old population might be arrived at from locating and enumerating the existing 
kitchen-middens of the Andamanese, on the assumptions that each midden represents 
the head-quarters of a collection of thirty people, and that apparently each such collection, 
owing to the habits of the people, would require from four or five such head-quarters. A 
population of 2,500, the estimated Census (1901) figure given above, would therefore require, 
8ay, 800 middens, i.e., there should be a midden to every three squaro miles of territory. 

The kitchen-midden argument works out thus : — (1) the size, fifty feet diameter usually, 
does not permit more than thirty people to live by or on it : (2) change of headquarters is 

frequently necessary owing to (a) monsoons, (6) exhaustion of food supply in the neighbour- 
hood, (c) nomadic instincts, (d) stench from discarded food thrown around. As a matter of 
practice, the Andamanese do not return for three months after they have left a midden, nor 
for about a year after a death at one, and occasionally they abandon a midden for many 
years, and cannot occupy one for more than a few weeks at a time from the stench about it. 
These considerations fix four as the smallest number of middens per thirty people, or, say, 
one to every square mile of territory. 

The middens also beyond all doubt prove that the Andamanese are now as they were 
an exceedingly long time ago. There are but few “ newer ” middens, and the older ones 
show great age : newness and age being gauged by height. The antiquity of the old mid- 
dens is proved by the fossil shells at the base. Now, except that certain shell-fish have been 
fashionable at one period and certain others at another, the kitchen-middens show that the 
Andamanese left to himself finds his food to-day as he did in the days when the now fossilized 
shells contained food for him. At the base of the middens are found the same refuse and 
the same pottery as we find shown on the surface to-day. Here then we have a people un- 
altered in habits from primeval time and whose numbers, if these premises be correct, we 
should be able to estimate from existing data, as they must have been stationary through 
all time. The questions on this argument really are therefore : — (1) how many middens are 
there % (2) where are they % These questions it was unfortunately not possible to answer 

at the time of the Census of 1901, although the answer would either upset the theory or afford 
an approximate estimate of the old Andamanese population and of the strength of each tribe. 

I have not heard that any attempt has been made yet to get them answered since 1901. 

(b) Geography, Meteorology , Geology and History. 

(i) Geography. 

Before entering on an account of the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, some pre- 
liminary remarks are necessary on the geography of the land they inhabit, its meteoro- 
logy, geology and history. 
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As regards geographv the position and general description of the Islands may be stated 
as follows : The Andaman Islands, large and small, are said to number 204, and he m the 
Bay of Bengal, 590 geographical miles from the Hooghlv mouth, 120 miles from Cape Negrais 
in Burma, the nearest point from the mainland, and about. 340 miles from the northern 
extremity of Sumatra. Between the Adamans and Cape Negrais intervene two small groups, 
Preparis, and Cocos ; between the Andamans and Sumatra intervene the Nicobar Islands, 
all indicating a submarine range connected with the Aracan Yoma Range of Burma, stretch- 
ing in a curve, to which the meridian forms a tangent, between Cape Negrais and Sumatra ; 
and though this curved line measures 700 miles, the widest sea space is about 91 miles. The 
extreme length of the Andaman Group is 219 miles, with an extreme width of 32 miles. The 
principal outly ing islands are the North Sentinel, a dangerous island of about 28 square miles, 
lying about 18 miles off the west coast of the South Andaman ; the remarkable marine 
volcano, Barren Island, 1,158 feet, quiescent for the last hundred years, 71 miles to the 
North-East of Port Blair ; and the equally curious isolated mountain, the extinct volcano 
known as Narcondam, rising 2,330 feet out of the sea. 71 miles east of the North Andaman. 
The land area of the Andaman Islands is taken as 2,508 square miles. 

To the west of the Andamans, distant about 18 miles, are the dangerous Western Banks 
and Dalrymple Bank, rising to within a few fathoms of the surface of the sea and forming, 
with the two Sentinel Islands, the tops of a line of submarine hills parallel to the Anda- 
mans : to the east, some 40 miles distant, is the Invisible Bank with one rock just awash, 
and 34 miles south-east of Narcondam is a submarine hill rising to 377 fathoms below the 
surface of the sea. Narcondam, Barren Island, and the Invisible Bank, a great danger of 
these seas, are in a line almost parallel to the Andamans inclining somewhat towards them. 
Certain physiological facts have long been held, in combination with phenomena exhibited 
by the fauna and flora of the respective terminal countries, to point to the former existence 
of a continuous range of mountains, thought to be sub-aerial, from Cape Negrais in Burma 
on the north to Achin Head in Sumatra on the south. According to the doubtful authority 
of Wilford, Hindu legends notice this remarkable range, ascribing it to Rama, who first 
attempted here to bridge the sea, an enterprise afterwards transferred to the south of India, 
and accomplished by the hero-god at the more practicable point we call Adam’s Bridge. 

According also to Portman, the tradition of the South Andaman, or Bojigngiji, group 
of tribes is that Maia Tomola, the ancestral chief of the nation from which they all sprung, 
dispersed them after a cataclysm, which caused a subsidence of parts of a great island, divid- 
ed it up into the present Andaman Islands, and drowned large numbers of the old inhabi- 
tants together with many large and fierce beasts that have since disappeared. As a matter 
of physical geography such a subsidence need not have been more than of 20 fathoms or 120 
feet to convert one single island into the present Andaman group. Portman also notes, as 
tending to show the junction of the Andaman Islands with the mainland, that besides the 
South Andaman tradition, the people of the Little Andaman have names for animals that do 
not now exist and they cannot describe. The acceptable evidence on this subject that I 
have been able to gather goes to show, on the assumption that, except in the ease of isolated 
volcanic peaks, 200 fathoms is the extreme limit of the ris ing and sinking of land on the 
earth’s surface, that it is possible that there was a time when the whole Andaman group with 
Preparis and the Cocos formed one continuous hill connected with Cape Negrais, and that 
this hill was separated by a sea of, say, 400 fathoms deep from the Nicobars considered as one 
island, and the general Nicobar Island again by a sea of, say, 600 fathoms deep from Sumatra. 

The accepted conclusive argument proving the isolation of the Andaman Sea from 
the connected oceans is that of Carpenter, 2 who showed that the temperature of its great 
depths involved the existence all round it of submarine hills, the greatest depth of which 
below sea level could not be more than 750 fathoms. I have been at some trouble to draw 


2 Records of Geological Survey oj India, voL XX, 1887. 
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contours of the depths of this sea from such data as the charts at my disposal afford and 
it seems to me that they fully support Carpenter’s conclusion. The openings into the 
Andaman Sea from the connected oceans are : — from the Bay of Bengal, the North and South 
Preparis Channels, the Coco Channel, Duncan Passage, Ten Degrees Channel, and the 
Great Channel ; from the Gulf of Siam, the Straits of Malacca. This last has a bar only 
a few fathoms deep and clearly isolates the Andaman Sea from the Gulf. The greatest 
depths in the other channels are as under : North Preparis Channel, 47 fathoms , South 
Preparis Channel, 150 fathoms ; Coco Channel, 36 fathoms ; Duncan Passage, 17 fathoms ; 
Ten Degrees Channel, 565 fathoms ; Great Channel, 798 fathoms. 

On either side the line of the Andamans and Nicobars the sea rapidly deepens to 1,000 
fathoms and thence on the west in the Bay of Bengal to over 2.000 fathoms within 60 miles 
of the Nicobars and probably within 100 miles of the Andamans ; and on the east in the 
Andaman Sea to 2,000 fathoms within 85 miles of the Nicobars and within about 95 miles 
of the Andamans. The contours thus show beyond doubt the existence of a lofty range o 
submarine mountains between Cape Negrais and Acheen Head rising from the oc. an depths 
up to 15,000 feet and nowhere less than 6,000 feet on the east, and up to 15,000 feet and 
nowhere less than 10,000 feet on the west, thus separating the Bay of Bengal from t e 
Andaman Sea. Of this great range 700 miles long, taking 100 fathoms as a base, the con 
tinental and island summits are shown in one central line north to south as (1) Cape egrais 
(Arakan Yomas) and Preparis Islands, (2) Cocos and Andaman Islands, (3) Nicobar ’ 

(4) Acheen Head (Sumatra). The Western Banks, the Sentinel Islands and Dalrymple a 
are lower summits to the west of the central line. According to my contours ou yi S 
summits of detached spurs of the central line to the east are Barren Island an t e , 

Bank. They also show that Narcondam and the submarine hill to its south-east separa 
from the Central Andaman and Nicobar Range, being summits of outlying spurs o ® 
attached to Cape Negrais. This last fact supports the old assumption t at re 
Barren Island volcano belongs to the immediate Sunda group of volcanoes, w i ' 
extinct Narcondam Volcano belongs to Pegu group, both belonging to t e genera know 

As the arguments derivable from the submarine contours have not, so far as know, 

been hitherto worked out, and as they may be thus of some genera m > q{ tlie 

it necessary to deal with them at some length. It must be remembe and 

ethnographic, as well as the natural history, speculation about bot e 
Nicobars depends on the assumed degree of their isolation from the Asia ic 

From a consideration of the ocean contours may be deduced the * ollow “^ * ' ^ 

(1) A narrow ridge runs between Great Nicobar and Acheen Heac ro 

miles wide with just less than 800 fathoms at the greatest depth of water in • 

(2) The Andaman Sea has been sounded to Jfe/ewfc rfTeressa. 

Nicobar, and the Bay of Bengal to well “ T ® 2 3 4 ’ more does not nm probably 

In the Andaman Sea the deep water °t 2,000 fath of Bengal the deep 

further north than 125 miles east of Tor • we st of the Andamans. 

water of 3,000 fathoms is probably distant about 100 miles west or . 

(3) Probably tbe deepest water lytween the Inv»ble Bant and the 

under 900 fathoms, the Bank itself being e su , q Nicobar, the deepest 

90 miles north -north-east to south-south-west directly on to Car Nicooa , 

noint between it mid Car Nicobar beulg some 900 fathoms. 

(4) Probably deep-water batmen Barren 

pA between it and the Invia.ble 

Biinlr is under 1,100 fathoms. * 

STL 94 mile. dn, - t cl S*w«t Mb -F-*- ™ °bU> 

SlSnSS-St'TKnS and west to the Andamans are sreat depths 
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probably over 1,500 fathoms. Between it eastwards to the Tenasserim Coast the 
depth is probably something over 1 .200 fathoms. Between it and Narcondam 34 miles 
to the north-west the depth is under 1.000 fathoms. 

(6) Narcondam lies due south of Negrais Island, and the 400 fathom contour runs 
round it and the coasts of the Andamans and Burma. The water between it and the 
Andamans, 71 miles to west, is deep, probably up to at least 1,200 fathoms. Between 
it and Barren Island, 74 miles to south-west, the depth is great, probably over 1,500 
fathoms. Between it and the hill above mentioned to south-east the depth is under 
1,000 fathoms. Between it and Negrais Island the deepest water is 411 fathoms in a hole 
to north-west, otherwise the depth here is not more than 362 fathoms. 

(7) The 100 fathom line runs round all the Andamans, the Cocos and all the Western 
Banks, the two Sentinels and Dalrymple Bank. It runs also right round the Nicobars. 
The main part of the Andaman group is a band of five chief islands, so closely adjoining 

and overlapping each other, that they have long been known as one, viz., “ the Great An- 
aman. The axis of this band, almost a meridian line, is 156 statute miles long. The 
five islands are (north to south)— Noith Andaman, 51 miles long ; Middle Andaman, 59 
miles ; South Andaman, 49 miles ; Baratang, running parallel to the east of the South 
Andaman for 17 miles from the Middle Andaman ; and Rutland -Island. 11 miles long. Four 
narrow straits part these islands— Austin Strait between North and Middle Andaman ; 
om ray s Strait between Middle Andaman and Baratang and the north extremity of South 
aman , Middle (or Andaman) Strait between Baratang and South Andaman ; Macpherson’s 
rait between South Andaman and Rutland Island. Of these only the last is navigable 
y ocean going vessels. Attached to the chief islands are, on the extreme north. Landfall 
an , separated by the navigable Cleugh Passage ; Interview Island, separated by the very 
narrow but navigable Interview Passage, off the west coast of the Middle Andaman ; the 
yrin s ,° d * be sou th-west coast of the South Andaman, through which is the 

colstTr. Q E + frr e PaSSage; Rifcchie ’ s (or the Andaman) Archipelago off the east 
and into e Andaman and Baratang, separated by the wide and safe Diligent Strait 

26 mfics b J Kwa T mg Stmit and the Tadma < S * rait >- Little Andaman, roughly 
of Ru Ld y T 1 ’ i OTmS tk n 5 ° Uthem eXtremit - V ° f the "hole and lies 31 miles south 

MaZrs^r r0SSDUnCan aSSage ’ “ Which lie the Cin, l" e and o the r Elands, forming 
ctst Bel; ’tb m<im C ° mmerCiaI highWay b6twwn the Andamans and th Madraf 
Ihe colt f 7 T; nUmbCr ° f i8letS ^ shores of the main islands, 

harbors anftill c^ l Tb are ^ indented ’ giving existence to a number of safe 
harbours some of Xc h 0ft<Sn SUIT0Unded mangrove swamps. The chief 

zzr n “ s trem p ° rt Bia - ,hi ' 

Harbour (Horn frav’s ^ ’ 1 ^- Cc ^ ows > Colebrooke Passage, Elphinstone 

(th » - » 4 .ar gP , ; 

Port Campbell (l„g e ), Port Mo, lot. Macphcrton’s Sta "^ngtong Harbour (large), 

rr : 

and Outram Harbour and Kwanginng Strait taTho ^ 

raUe^^^edtvlt'e'T 7T * T"? bi,l ‘ •“*»** «Ur nsrtow 

on the east coast, to a considerable). lotion TI ‘ e , hiIl3 T riae - « s P“i““y 

Saddle Peak, 2,402 feet - in the Middle A A ,, gbts bemg, m the North Andaman, 
1.678 feet; £ behi » d Cathbert Bay, 

Cholunga range, 1 063 feet ■ in Rutland*! l : f J ° feet ’ and Mount Harriet, 1,193 feet, the 
with the except^ of t t e ’Zme ^b ’ ^ *"*• *’ 422 feet - Little Andaman, 
perennial streams in the islands ’ “ P ractjca1 ^ There are no rivers and few 
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The scenery of the islands is everywhere strikingly beautiful and varied, and the coral 
beds of the more secluded bays in its harbours are conspicuous for their exquisite assortment 
of colour. The scenery of the harbours has been compared to that of Killarney by Professor 
V. Ball, and no doubt they do recall the English Lakes. One view of Port Blair Harbour is 
strongly reminiscent of Derwentwater as seen from the Keswick end. 

The whole of the Andamans and the outlying islands were completely surveyed topogra- 
phically by the Indian Survey Department under Colonel J. R. Hobday in 1883 — 6, and a 
nu mix? r of maps on the scale of two miles to the inch were produced, which give an accurate 
coast line everywhere and astonishingly correct contours of the inland hills, considering the 
difficulties presented by the denseness of the forests with which they are covered. For Port 
Blair and neighbourhood a series of maps on the scale of four inches to the mile were made. 
The exact latitude and longitude of Chatham Island in Port Blair Harbour were determined 
astronomically by Mr. Nicholson of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 1861 : latitude 
1 1° 41' 13" N.; longitude 92° 42' 44" E. The marine surveys of the Andamans date back 
many years, and one can go back to the days of Ritchie (1771) and of Blair and Moorsom (1788 
— 96) for partial charts which are still usable. Brooker’s surveys of 1867 added much 
knowledge about Port Blair, but the serious dangers of the western coral banks were not 
removed by surveys till 1888-9 under Commander A. Carpenter, when a great advance in 
the charts generally was made. His general chart was that in use at the Census (1901), 
corrected by subsequent surveys up to 1899. The coasts on the whole are fairly well charted, 
but some most necessary work still remains to be done before a voyage round these dangerous 
coral-bound coasts can be said to be free from anxiety. It is, however, worth noting that the 
long standing notice on charts that “ the dangers of the coast of the North Andaman have not 
been surveyed ” has been at last remo/ed, and that the Coco Channel has been made safe 
for ships. 

(ii) Meteorology. 

The Meteorology of the Andaman Islands is of more than local value, and owing to the 
great importance of the information to be obtained there as to the direction and intensity 
of cyclonic storms and as to weather prognostications generally as regards the eastern and 
northern portions of India, a well appointed meteorological station has been established at 
Port Blair on Ross Island since 1868. 

Two very serious considerations for commerce are involved here : viz., timely and reliable 
warnings of storms in the Bay of Bengal and reliable weather forecasts. Accuracy in storm 
warnings and weather forecasts depends on the establishment of a number of meteorological 
reporting stations all over a given area of sea and land. It is therefore not sufficient for 
accurate warnings and forecasts to have meteorological stations round the Bay ; they must be 
also established, if practicable, within it. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands can provide 
a number of such stations right across the Bay from north to south. 

The great importance to commerce of weather forecasts brought about repeated attempts 
to connect the Andaman Islands with the continent by telegraph, as otherwise the meteoro- 
logical observations have merely a scientific value, being received in India too late for practi- 
cal purposes. In 1867 a serious attempt at a cable to Port Blair failed owing to the initial 
and maintenance costs involved and also the hilly nature of the sea-bottom about the islands. 
After 1900 the question was reopened, and a connection of the islands with India by wireless 
telegraphy established. 

Speaking generally, the climate of the islands may be described as normal for tropical 
islands of similar latitude. Warm always, but tempered by pleasant sea breezes : very 
hot when the sun is northing : irregular rainfall, but usually dry during the north-east monsoon 
and very wet during the south-west : exposed to both monsoons and subject to violent weather 
with excessive rainfall, but to cyclones rarely, though within the influence of practically 
every cyclone that blows in the Bay of Bengal, hence the value of the islands from a 
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meteorological point of view. Up to the Census, cyclones had been recorded in the Bay in 
every month except February, and heavy rain has fallen throughout the year ; but cyclones 
are unusual except from May to November the early part of November being the most 
likely season for them ; and much rain is not usual from December to May. 

Accounts and records show that cyclonic storms struck Port Cornwallis in December 
1792, the Archipelago in November 1844, and Port Blair in 1864 and November 1891. There 
are also abundant signs of a destructive storm between Stewart Sound and Port Cornwallis 
in 1893. The great storms of 1891 and 1893 travelled across the islands in a north-westerly 
direction, creating havoc on both East and West Coasts. There is a full and valuable 
record of the disastrous storm of 1891 ( Cyclone Memoirs, No. V., Government of India, 1893). 

The rainfall varies much from year to year and to an extraordinary degree at places 
quite near each other, and unfortunately the official meteorological station on Boss Island 
(up to 1901) was situated in by far the driest spot in Port Blair. At this station the rainfall 
varied in 31 years, 1871-1901, from 83 28 inches in 1900 to 137 67 inches in 1882. In that 
period there were 2 years of less than 90 inches rainfall : 4 years under 100 inches : 11 years 
under 110 inches : 21 under 120 inches : 28 under 130 inches : 3 over 130 inches. On these 
figures the average rainfall can be taken as 115 inches, a figure exactly reached in 1883, and 
of the rest of the 31 years under observation, in exactly 15 years more, and in exactly 15 
years less, than llo inches of rainfall were registered. So 115 inches may be taken as the 
average annual rainfall at the Port Blair official meteorological station. At the time of the 
Census there were 7 rain-gauges maintained in the Penal Settlement round Port Blair, then 
occupying about 80 square miles, which may be described as follows - 

Central Station (Official) South Ross from which — 

North Ross is distant directly \ miles North Height 150 ft. 

Mount Harriet „ „ 3? „ North-West „ 1,200 ft. 

Goplakabang „ „ 7| „ North-West „ sea level. 

Vip er „ „ 5 ., West -Sou th-W'est ,, 150 ft. 

Anikhet „ „ 5f ,, West -North -West „ 100 ft. 

Navy Bay „ „ 2| „ South-West-West 200 ft. 

Of these the wettest was Navy Bay, and the order of wetness to the driest was as 
follows Navy Bay, Anikhet, Viper. Goplakabang, Mt. Harriet, North Ross, South Ross. 
How greatly the rainfall at these stations varied from that on Ross Island from year to year 
at the same station and from each other can be seen from the following table : 


— 



1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

North Ross 

13334 

108-73 

128 52 

116-89 

78-63 

8350 

121 37 

South Ross 

125-64 

107 28 

136-41 

127-22 

8701 

8328 

132 59 

Anikhet 

194 97 

15519 

205-52 

16508 

112-55 

131-69 

187-58 

Goplakabang 

158-86 

145T0 

184-92 

151-70 

122-88 

11548 

15356 

Mount Harriett 

154 66 

117-08 

166-62 

148T4 

88-95 

93-40 

11589 

Navy Bay . . 

199T7 

162T1 

212-75 

179-73 

138-78 

14418 

205 54 

^iper Island 

166 '65 

13150 

169T4 

140-60 

102-57 

106-08 

166 27 

Mean of all stations 

15637 

132-42 

171-98 

14705 

104-46 

108 23 

148 06 


■^ e accompanying sketch map 3 of part of the Settlement shows the relative situation 
of the rain-gauges, and is interesting as an indication of how damp air currents, in this case 
from the South-West and North-East, can be affected by greatly varying elevations in billy 


8 The maps will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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f 'aim weather can be counted on in February to April and in October, fogs and chill v- 
night winds are common in January to March in the valleys and inner harbours and also after 
excessive rains. Off-shore breezes at night and on -shore breezes in the day are most marked 
during calm weather, due to the differences in temperature of sea and land. March and April 
are often hazy . The barometer normally varies but little between £9-873° and 29'722° Fehr., 
I>eing highest in February and lowest in June. 

The temperature is highest in March. April and May. and lowest in December. Januarv 
aud February. It may he said to rain all ihe year round : that is. always in most months of 
t he year, sometimes during every month, and on an average every other day of the rear 
w hieh is to say that there are on an average 1SS days in the year on which some rain falls. The 
driest months are January. Fehiuary and March and the wettest July. August and September, 
but very heavy rain may fall in Mav and June. As much as 2.1 to 40 inches of rain mav 
fall in a month, and in the* 'wet ' parts of the Islands much more. 

This climate is. however, really due to the facts that the Andamans are situated between 
lo and 14 degrees North in the open sea (Day of Bengal), and are therefore subject to both the 
South-West and North-lwt Monsoons (ready the W . S. W . and N. N. K.). The former 
blows during May. June, July. August, and September (."> months) and the latter during 
November, December. January. February and March (7 months), the months of change being 
April and Oetolx-r. 

A tidal observatory with self-registering gauge was established on R<<s'. Island (port 
lhair Harbour) in 1SX:» (I, it II' 41' N. : long. 22° 17' IP), which gives a mean range of 
greatest ordinal y spring tides of (i'fift. Tim highest high-water ami the lowest low-water 
an’ X ■ ft ft. above and (J-X ft. In low datum level (Indian low spring water-mark, at Foil Blair 
9 '73 ft. below in'-un sea-level.) Tim apparent time of high water at the- full and change 
of moon is 9 It. 3(>m. At virions parts of t he great harbour of Fort Blair the actual times for 
the tides depend on wind, strength of current and distance from the open sea. The 
avciage variation in time o! !bgh (id's at the several points is from 18 in. to 17 m. later 
than at Ross Island, and in height it is irom 2f> incites less to 17 inches more than at Ross. 

W inti and cuncnt. w ill at these ponds effect time by as much as 29 m. either way. No doubt 
the same tiling happens in the many other harbours am I creeks in t hese mountainous islands, 
a fact of much consequence, in every-day life, where communications are maintained along 
the shores by boat. 

(Ill) GEOLOGY 

There has lw<-ii no comp!' te geological survey of the Andaman:-, but expeditions by 
experts have been officially undertaken lo make preliminary examinations of the Islands. 
These examinations have been carried on limb r the greatest difficulties of every kind, not the 
least being the dense and lofty forests with which the entire Islands are covered. Judging 
by the report of such expeditions, the submarine ridges forming them contain much that is 
geologically characteristic of the Aruban Manas audforinationscommon also to the Nicobars, 
lo the islands off .Sumatra ami to Sumatra itself. The older rocks characteristic also in the 
same form of the Nias Islands on the West Coast of .Sumatra arc probably early tertiary 
or possibly late cretaceous, but, there are no fossils to indicate age. The newer rocks common 
to the Nicobars and Sumatra are in Ritchie's Archipelago chielly and contain radiolarians 
and foraminifera. There is coral, along the coasts everywhere and the Sentinel Islands 
are composed of the never rocks with a -a 'pud met lire of coral, but no atoll is known in the 
vicinity of the Islands. There is a. good deal of serpentine rock, nls'> sonic jasper, chromite, and 
copper and iron pyrites, and small pockets of coal. About Fort Blair a firm grey sandstone 
identifiable with the Negrais rocks occurs with interbedded slaty shales, and not infrequently 
nests of coaly matter and occasionally of conglomerate and pale grey limestones. This 
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sandstone is the characteristic rock of the neighbourhood and is generally, if not always, 
non-calcareous. In the Archipelago and over a large area in the Andamans, the islands are 
formed of soft limestones made of coral and shell sand, soft calcareous sandstones and soft 
white clays, with occasionally a band of conglomerate. Green and red jaspery beds, similar 
to those of Manipur and Burma and the Nicobars are found, which may belong to the same 
seiics as the sandstones and shales. On Entry Island in Port Meadows are beds of probably 
volcanic origin, perhaps later than the Port Blair sandstones. Introsivcrocksoftheserpentine, 
series and a scoriaceous rock resembling lava occur in the Cinque Islands, Rutland Island, 
and in spots on the .South and Middle Andamans. Hard breccia-, of volcanic origin are found 
at Namibia iihur in the Penal Settlement and yield an excellent building stone. Good red 
elav for bricks is found abundantly in pockets. Lime of the best quality is obtained from 
eld coral, but a workable limestone exists in limited quantities. A pretty reddish building 
marble is also found. Red ochre (koiob) is found in considerable quantities in pockets and 
used, when mixed n ith garjan oil. as an excellent covering for shingled roofs. Mica in probably 
workable quantities has been found about Navy Bay Hill in Port Blair Harbour. 

A t heory of a still continuing subsidence of the islands was first formed by Kurz ( Vegetation 
of the Andaman's ; Govt. Report. 1890) on his investigation of the vegetation in 1800 and 
was confirmed by Oldham in his Report on the Geology of the Andamans of 1884, though 
with some reluctance owing to Die fact that the Arakan Coast to the north and the Nicobars 
show signs of recent elevation. Ihe subsidence seems to he of recent origin, and signs of its 
continuance, most markedly on the least Coa-A. are to he found at several places: — Port 
Mount, Ranguchang on the Hast Coast of the South Andaman near Port Blair. Outrarn 
Harbour and Havelock Island in the Archipelago, the northern ends of the Little Andaman, 
the North Sentinel, and the North Andaman. The extremely interesting islands of Xareondam 
and Barren Island are volcanoes of the general Sunda group, the extinct volcano of Nar- 
condam belonging apparently to what is known as the Pegu group and the quiescent Barren 
Island to the Sunda group proper. Barren Eland was last in eruption in 1803. but there 
is still a thin column of steam from a sulphur bed at the top and a variable hot spring at 
the point where the last outburst of lava flowed into the sea. showing a tempeiature of 107" 
Fahr. at the erd of the 19th e-mturv. 


Although the Andamans lie along, or at anv rate aie close to, a recognised subterranean 
line of weakness, earthquakes of great violence have not so far. in the short time of British 
occupation, been recorded. Recorded dates of earthquakes are August. 1808; February, 
1880; and then shocks at times till December 31st, 1881 : February. 1882; August 1883; 
July. 1880 ; July. 1894 : Octob-r. 1899. The sound of the great seismic disturbance' in the 
Straits of Sunda on August 20. 1883, was heard at Port Blair at 9 p.m. of that day and the 
extra tidal waves caused thereby were felt at 7 A m. on the 27th. The great Assam Earth- 
quake of 1897 was not felt at all. It is possible that the reason for the Andamans escaping 
violent eirthquakes. while the Nicobars are subject to them, is that they are just off tho 
ime of greatest weakness, which may run from Sumatra through Great and Car Nicobar, 
Barren Island. Xareondam to the Arakan Yotua. 


The marine fauna of the Andamans is of unusual interest and a projected aquarium oil 
Ross Island would have proved of great scientific value had it been carried out. On examina- 
tion the marine life goes to show what other physiological facts have proved— the close con- 
nection of the Islands with both Burma and Sumatra and the distant alliance with the Indian 
cm insula . The land fauna, in several particulars, shows that the Andamans are closely 
allied zoologically with their neighbours. Arakan and Burma. 

The economic zoology of the islands has been thus summarised bv Major A. R. S. Anderson 
I. M. S Principal Medical Officer of the Islands at the time of 'the Census. » The coral 
reefs and c.ead shells afford an immense lield for obtaining a very fine quality of lime, which 
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has for many years past been used in the Andamans in building operations. Sea cucumbers 
or trepang are collected, dried and exported to the Chinese market. W ax and honey are 
obtainable in fairly large quantities in the forests ; the honey is, however, of rather poor 
quality. Cuttle bones in large numbers can easily be picked up all round the islands wherever 
there is a sloping shore. Ornamental shells can be obtained with great ease in the rocky 
pools, reefs and shallow waters. Edible oysters are very plentiful. Pearls and mother-of- 
pearl oysters are occasionally obtained, but no systematic search for these valuable products 
has ever been instituted. The edible turtle and tortoise-shell turtle are plentiful. The 
former are sparincly exported and the shell of the latter is collected and exported. Edible 
birds'-nests of the finest quality are found in many of the eaves in both groups of Islands. 
They are exported to the Chinese market.’’ 

The existing sea shells have been extensively collected by local European residents for 
many years past, but there does not appear to be anything specially distinctive about them, 
and the various species have been incorporated into the general standard works on conehology. 
The presence of scalaria preciosa and of argonauta nrgo is noteworthy. But the land shells 
are more distinctive in their nature, and seem to corroborate the evidence procurable from the 
flora and the fauna of the Islands. They have received a good deal of attention both from 
scientific expeditions and from local collectors. There was a well appointed expedition 
fitted out by the Danish Government in 1840 in the frigate Galathea. in which the zoologist, 
Reinhardt, first paid much attention to the mollusea. The conclusion apparently to be 
drawn from such knowledge as has been accumulated is. on the high authority of Godwin- 
Austen (Journal of the Zoological Sociefi/, 1805). that then* is a distinct and close relationship 
in the past shown’ with Burma and Arakan by many closely allied species, and equally 
marked is the paucitv of forms having an alliance with Peninsular India. On the other 
hand, some species are common to these islands and to Sumatra and Java. 

A section of the general Forest Department of India ha.s been established in the Andamans 
since 1883 and, in the neighbourhood of Port Blair, 15(5 square miles had been formally set 
apart by 1001 for regular forest operations. The timber available for economic purposes 
is l Kith plentiful and various, but naturally not much of it is used economically by the Anda- 
manese. The trees chiefly used as timber by them for their own purposes are mangrove, 
pudouk, Melochia rehit ina , some of the Stnndiacac, Bomhax insigne. Arecn Pandanus, 
bamboo, Anade.ndron panicalatum. They also gather and eat the fruit of a gioat \aiiety of 
trees and use the leaves of the following for medicinal purposes ■.— Trigonodemon longifolius, 
Alpinin, species. The great mangrove swamps supply unlimited firewood of the best quality 


even for Europeans. 

Both Kurz and Prain have written elaborately on the imported flora of the Andamans, 
and among the intentionally introduced plants and trees may be mentioned tea << Camellia 
theifera), Liberian coffee (Coffea Uberira). Cocoa (Theobroma Cacao), (Vara rubber (Mam hot 
(ilaziomi) which did not do well, Manilla hemp Olu,a Ur hi is), besides a number of shade and 
ornamental trees, fruit trees especially of the anti-scorbutic kinds, vegetables, and garden 

l ’ lan Generally speaking, the forests are filled with evergreen trees, covered all over wath 
climbers but patches of deciduous forest occur, sometimes over large tracts, conspicuous in t e 
dry season when the leaves are off the trees. The huge buttressing of several species is a 
peculiar feature, and so is the growth of the forest in certain parts in belts, dependent apparently 
on the soil below : e.g.. the tracts of the bamboo (Bxmbusa schizodacbjovles) which almost 
exclusively occupy the indurated chloritic rock. Aborescent euphorbias, screw-pines (Pand- 
aau* odoratissirnus), and large cycads give on the coasts a remarkable appearance to the forests 
Several palms are commonly seen, though the cocoanut is not indigenous. The general 
character of the forests is Burmese, with an admixture of Malay types. In the cleared 
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places about Port Blair the grazing appears to be abundant, but is not really so, owing to 
the action of two destructive weed-- : the needle bearing grass (Avow falua). which is pretty 
but not edible by any kind of food annue l, and being of a stronger growth than ordinary 
grazin'! gia«s supplants it w herein- ii is got rigorously kept down : and the sensitive plant 
(Mimo.ia piulira), an imported nni-aiii-o. w hie h rapidly co\ n ,dl np< n and low lying place 
and is edible only by gnats. 


(IV) HISTORY. 

Having thus rapidly described the physical conditions under which the Andamanese 
live I now pass to a very brief consideration of the place of the Islands in general history. 

The existence of the islands now known as the Andamans has. owing to the ancient 
course of trade, been icpoitnl Fre ni mtilec.uly times, though which of Ptolemy's island names 
ought propel 1 v to be attached to tl. nt may -t ill lie regaided as a moot point. Oerini. in 
his ingenious gaper. Xolm <»> ih> Km!;i C • e ; /, t-ihi/ of I i.'n't. ( J.Ji.A.S . IS97. p. o.HlVj 
gives Bazakaia for the (heat And-. man, Khsline for the i.ittle Andaman. .Maniola for Car 
Nicobar, and Agathou Daim-mos for (in at Nicobar. In t hi- nn-di.c-vi-.l Lit in edit ions of Pt olem v 
a remark somewhat as follows often ai-p.-am oiuin-ito B.t/,,L.la : "cniii-i iflcohn I'ocaiilui' 
Afftiwifft' fpti flu tit fifiiipi t ihi/n ■ jt i uni iff. in hue iiiiirlttr fluiii m ijlir. ’ While it is on Maniola 
that the people art- tail'd ouUiiimiijiliiiqi . i\\ni it one i- melim <! to accept this plausible 
theory, ii is novel 1 1-olesS, its will oe .-em i mu a what lot low.-, •noo.ri'lc ill it Yule is right in his 
conjecture that Ptoh my s A'julhim <im flimi'i ■ iil'-ios presents a rn i -<i im'i-i et.i udine . tis peiliaps 
does til m the conlcmpot.uy Agitu-.dte (widi its hit- r corruption.. Alb-gate. Alogada, on majis) 
for its inhabitants, of some sailors' It tin it> ar to t he model n Am'.'i.vtn. ’flu. old error that 
Ptolemy's mans were drawn by Agm hoda-moii. (lit- gi animra i.m t t the ath (Vnttirv. A.D., is 
repeated in Port man's IlMnnj of i,/o- /.'< lull a v u-ilh Ihr Aiufiiiiuiiir -<r. ISO!), p. bo mid elsewhere. 

bitt le Andaman . as a name, lias a out ions and on-oure hi-i or v on the old maps. I n soi ro- 
of them we find Isle d'Audeniaon (and Andaman) and al-o Lie do Al ton (and .Man), as it 
" Andaman w.t- the Croat Andaman and ” Alan " tin- latile Andaman. Then in maps 
we have Chit re Adaman 1 5' la. I!il2: < hi. etc Aademaon 1710; ( hie Audeinaon 1710. J72L 
and Ciita I. 1720 ob\ intidy ei.mint.d out of Chitre. elliptic and Cite. I hn\e seen also Cite 
d'Andaman responsible for a town or city in the Andamans. And it i, just possible that 
(hitpie Aodem-ton is responsible lor the laodei-i! Ciiu|tie l-lauds hetvvecti Croat and I.ittle 
Andaman, wliieli me not lice Imt ohviou-ly two bland- t'hmty Andaman survived till 
ISAS. Little Andaman, in its modem fo.m. doe- not appear till the maps of Blair in 1700 odd. 

Tile Chinese and Japanese kte-w the Li ’mis re.-jieeti-mlv as Yeng-t'o-mang and Amlaban 
in the iii’st millennial A. Jo (wit Takaita-u's Edition of 1-Ling p]i. xxx and xxviii If) which 
clearly repicscnt the Andaman ot the .Iwi [h hilimm ,,1 Sri 1 A. I ). Then comes Marco Polo 
with his Arabic- dual form Angumniiam in 121)2. After which we have Njcolo Conti (c. 14:10) 
with At tda mania, and after him aimo-t eve, y eastern traveller and map-maker with some 
foim of '•Andaman.' All the.-,- teams -cam nhckmslv to he hm-od on the .Malay name for 
the islands, as the Malays of the Peninsula hu\e. fm many cent. tries, used the islands for their 
piratical practices and for a trade in Andamanese slaves to tin ir own eountrv and Siam (this 
up to about Lsfi(t). and have known them by the term Handunian. which most likely preserves 
the very undent Hmiuman (monkey. «<•// . savage aboriginal antagonist of the Aryans) so 
well-known to the Indian Epics and carried dow n to the Malays in story and translations. 

In the great Tmijore inscription of i 0.7(1 A.!), the Andamans are mentioned under a 
translated name along with the Xico'na. | imaittivn, " Islands of Impurity " and as the 
abode of cannibals. In the Chinese Hh-ionj of the T'anrj Djnasltj (Gl.X-90(i A.D.) they are 
called the land of the Rakshasas. and the Andamanese are to-day regarded as Rakshasas 
(or ogres, if., traditional savage antagonists of the Aryans) by the Natives of India on being 
first seen, and were so ended at once when they appeared in the streets on a visit to Calcutta 
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in 1883. As the abode of the Rakshasas the Andamans were also known to the Southern 
Indians in mediaeval times, and this persistence in regarding the Andamanese as the Rak- 
shasas or their descendants confirms the ancient derivation of " Andaman ” as a name from 
Hamtman through Malay Haiuliiman. The Andamanese have returned the compliment 
and know all Orientals as C'hauga or ance tral ghosts, i.e.. demons, and have preserved an 
ancient knowledge of them in a term for trepang or sea-slug as the " Oriental’s slug, -5 the 
collection, of this valuable edible and of the equally valuable birds'-nests being one objeet 
of the visit of the Malays, Burmese and Chinese in days gone by. in addition to trapping 
slaves, which last practice no doubt had something to do with the savage hostilitv of the 
Andamanese towards all who landed on their shores. 

The notices of the Islands by the old travellers are continuous, and they regularly appear 
in some shape or other on all n aps from the " Ptolemies " of the 15th- lGth Century omul ids. 
tilt we re.u h the middle of the 1 St h Century, when the Ea-t India Company's and Royal 
-Natal eomtitit ttders and surteyors began to make accurate reports of parts of the coasts in 
(hails preserved for us in the works of the indefatigaole Dalrymple. Owing to the piracies 
;utd ill-treatment of shipwrecked and distressed crews, the Company under Lord Cornwallis 
commissioned the gn at surveyor Archibald Blair in 1788 to start a Settlement on the onlinarv 
lines, to which convicts wcie aitorwards .-.(lit as labourers. Blair, with the acuteness he shows 
in all his work, fixed upon the harbour he failed Port Cornwallis, but now known as Bolt 
Blair, for the Settlcinfut and began bis labours thcie in ITS!). The Settlement llomished 
under him at that spot, but was removed in 1702 for strategical reasons to the present Port 
< 'ornwallis. where it gradually polished miserably in 1700 from the effects of a bad. unhealthy 
sit.- and want of experience of the climate. Here it was under Major Kyd. Blair’s and 
K \ d ’.•> /> jiiu’l.s have ail been preserved i:i the H mini < 'nnx'iH ition.s and are published in the 
f.t linn Antiijiinr!/. voN. xxviii ct «. 7. 

Thereafter notices of the Andamans are not mimmun. but they mint have occupied 
(loverimient attention, for a formal n'uune of information was olfieially drawn up in 1 St *2 . 
In IS24 the licet formed foi the attack on Buiina made its reiulezvous at Port Cornuulli-. 
In 1S25 J. E. Alexan'ler. Trunin from I nhn to Bunion I. gives an interesting account of a 
landing at the Little Andaman, in 1.S36. Malcom. the missionary, notices the Andamans 
in his Trarel* in Southern .tC'f. In IS!!!). Dr. Heifer, the geologist, was murdered north of 
Port Cornwallis. In 1 S4 4 the trail-ports liritou and R uuni/in'ilc. Irani Sydney and Cravcseti.l. 
resoectiwlv. wine wrecked together on tie* Archipelago in a cyclone on 12th November. 
They contained detachments of the K'th. 50th and SOth Regiments, and the full record of the 
o TMirrence that has been left afford- a line example of pluck, endurance and resource in a great 
emergency. In 1850. a Mr. Quigley from Moulmcin wrote a misleading and mischievous 
account of a \ i-it to Interview Island. There is nresoi-vcd an inti testing account of the WTeek 
of the Emihi in 1S4!) olT the West Coast and of the -nh.c(|ucnt efforts to as-i-t the crew. O11 
this occasion the second mate was murdered by the aborigines, and there are records at this 
period of other murders dating before 1S4S and continuing on till 1S56 These led to the 
second occupation of the Islands, a -top which was ha-tened by the outbreak of the Mutiny 
in 1857. This event threw a large number of mutineers, deserters and rebels on the hands of 
the Government, with whom it was difficult to deal, and in November of that year it was 
finally decided to send them to the Andamans to start the Settlement. The Government sent 
the “ Andaman Committee " to make a preliminary exploration, w ith Dr. Mount as president, 
and this Committee, in a Report remarkable for its common sense, fixed upon Port Blair as 
the site of the Settlement . Upon this report and an equally able report by Captain Hopkinson. 
Commissioner of Arakan in 1856. the great experiment in treating convicts was commenced, 
one of the last acts of the East India Court of Directors being the formal confirmation of the 
Indian Government's proceedings. In D72 the Andamans and Xicohers weie formed into a 
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Chief Commissionership, and in that year occurred the one event of general importance that 
has made the Andamans well known : the murder of Lord Mayo, \ icerov of India, by a convict 
while on a visit of inspection to the settlement for the welfare of whose c-om let population 
he had worked so sympathetically. 

(A Ethnography. 

In dealing with the outlines of the ethnography of the Andaman Islands, I shall follow 
the Cnmi* TP port and consider the people from the point or view of (/) race, (ii) physical and 

mental eharacteristics. (iv) habits and customs. (H art. Many of my observations will 
he found to differ from those in Mr. A. R. Brown's ArJfumn UhnuUr*. 

(/) THE RACE. 

The Andaman Islands, so near to countries that have for ages attained a considerable 
civilisation and have been the seat of important empires, and close to the track of a great 
commerce w hich hes gone on for at least 2.000 years, continue to our day the abode of savages 
as low in civilisation as almost any known upon earth, though close observation of them 
discloses the immense distance between them and the highest of the brute beasts in mental 
development, one most notable fact being that da y eat nothing raw. cooking all their food, 
however slightly, and making pots for the purpose, and this from time immemorial. 

As to what general variety of the existing human brings the Andamanese belong, it can 
be clearly predicated of them that their various tribes belong to one people, speaking varieties 
of one fundamental language, and that they are Negri <>-. Many theories have been advanced 
as to their affinities : the most credible being * lint they are connected with the Semangs of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Act as of the Philippines, and the silliest, though not the least 
persistent, that they are descendants of shipwrecked cargoes of African slaves. On the whole 
the safest thing to say about them is that they are probably the relics of a bygone Negrito 
race, now represented by themselves, the Semane-. and the Actus, that in very ancient times 
occupied the south-eastern portion of the Asiatic continent and its outh ing islands before the 
irruptions of the oldest of the peoples, whose . xi-tem-c or traces can now he found there. In 
this view the Andamanese are of extreme int-rcst as preserving ow ing to an indefinite number 
of centuries of complete isolation in their persons and customs the laH pure remnant of the 
oldest kind of man in existence. Tim possibility of their representing the archaic type of the 
Negrito and the consequent extreme ethnological interest they arouse \ wl s long since pointed 
out by Sir IV. Flower {Pigmy TPo-r-s of Mm. Royal Institution. Feb. 1 :5th. 1SSS). 

It is to Ire noted. howexcr. that Professor Owen considered them to be not connected on 
anatomical grounds with the people of any existing continent. r n view of that opinion it 
will be of interest here to state the points of agreement and difference between the Anda- 
manese and the Semangs. a wild race which is found in Northern Perak. Kedah. Kelantan. 
Trongganti. and Northern Pahang in the M-day Petim-ul.r. They have come considerably 
iinder outside influence and especially under that of the wavy-haired (Sakai) and the long- 
haired (Jaktrn. w ild Malay) tribes of the Peninsula and even of the civilised Malays themselves. 

Point* of Aqrfommt of Semanyx irith Andaman^*, . 

Hair : In colour and grow th. 

Height : Men -37 to fN inches, women. to old incut s. 

Skin : In texture and colour. 

Shajte of head : Me.saticcphalic and braelr ve«mha.!i ■. 

Eyes : In colour and shape. 

Food : In its nature and elaborate preparation. 

Huts : In leaf -shelters ; with the Onge-.Jarawas. j„ communal huts, though not so good. 

Funerals : In ceremonies and probable former disinterment of bone*. 

Belief - Tn the bridge to Paradise. 

Bows : With the < mge-Jarawas only. 
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Points of Difference, behveen Serna rigs and Andamanese. 

Face : In the great variation of the Andamanese face. 

Implements : In the blow-gun and poisoned arrows and spears. 

Hunting : In trapping game. 

Feeding : Men before women. 

Quivers : In having reed quivers ; Andamanese stick their arrows in the waist belt. 

Ornamentation : In quality and artistic merit. 

Ornaments : In personal ornaments, and in piercing the nose. 

Huts : In rock-shelters cave dwellings, tree huts, barricaded huts. 

Clothing : Of hammered barks : loin-cloth for men, petticoat for women. 

Magic : In its practice and in use of magical designs. 

Music : In nose-pipe and bamboo castanets. 

Songs : In their nature. 

Ma rriage : Based on purchase, and in ceremonies. 

Beliefs : In Shamanism, metamorphism into tigers of living men. in ideas as to " God." 

Language . In its mixture with Malay and Mon ; basis can be proved perhaps to be 
(> Onge-Jarawa) Andamanese, though the specimens I have seen afford 
very little hope of this. 

Also a portion of the Scmangs have fixed habitations and a rude agriculture, this 
latter capacity being entirely absent in the Andamanese. 

The antiquity of the Andamanese on their present site is proved by their kitchen-middens, 
rising from 12 to 1.1 feet and more in height, some having fossilised shells at the base. As 
has been already noted, the kitchen-middens show that the Andamanese acts Ins food at 
the present time just as he did in the days when the now fossil shells contained living 
organisms. 

The hugest and tradition*di\ tin 1 oldest, the original, home of the race bv a consensus 
of Andamanese opinion and worth scientific exploration (any other to be greatly deprecated), 
is the kitchen -midden of Wota-Kmi on Bara tang in Klphiiistone Haibour on the east coast 
of the South Andaman. 


In refeience to the kitchen-middens it is worth noting that all Andamanese tradition 
commences w ith the cataclysm accompanied by a subsidence of a large portion of the surface 
of their old country already noticed, and the people point to certain ancient kitchen-middens, 
such as that at Port Mouat. on the sea level to prove it. They say that these were commenced 
by the survivors of the cataclysm and that the sites were previously high up on the mountain 
sides, where no one could build a kitchen-midden. 

I-tsing. the Chinese Buddhist monk, in (.72 A.l). (Takakasti's Kd. p xxx) mixed up in 
his account of his travels the Andamanese with the Xicobarese. and describes them thus : _ 
" The men are entirely naked, while the women veil their person with some leaves. If the 
merchants in joke offer them their clothes, they wave their hands (to tell thaQ they do not 
use them." 

But the earliest distinct notice of the Andamanese is in that remarkable collection of early 
Arab notes on India and China (8.31 A.D.). which was translated bv 
again in our own time by M. Keinaud. It aecuratelv 
Ot this people by manners down to our own time. • The inhabitants of these islands eat men 
alive. They are black w ith woolly hair and in their eyes and countenances there is somethin- 
quite frightful * * * they go naked and ha ve no boats. Tf they had th v would devour tfl 

who passed near them. Sometimes ships that are wind-bound and have exhausted their 
provision of water touch here and apply to the natives for it. In such cases the crew 1 

times fall into the hands of the latter and most of them are massacred. 


us, Renaudot and 
represents the view entertained 


rs some- 
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This traditional charge of cannibalism still persists, though it is now. and almost certainly 
has always been, entirely untrue. Of the massacre of shipwrecked crews up till quite recent 
times there is no doubt : but the policy of ron'iliation. which has been unremittingly pursued 
for the last forty years befoie 11)01 . has made the coasts quite safe for the shipwrecked, except 
at points where the .Tara was touch the coast and the wilder Onges reside. — the south and 
west of Little Andaman, the North .Sentinel Island, south of Rutland Island and Hut Bay on 
its western coast. Port Campbell and some few miles to the north of it on the west coast of the 
South Andaman. Evert where ebe shipwrecked mariners w ould Hud the people not only 
friendly and helpful, but likely to give notice to Port Blair at once of their predicament. 
The charge of cannibalism seems to hate arisen from three ohservatio >.s of the old mariners. 
The Andamanese attacked and murdered without protocation everv -t ranger they could 
on his landing : they burnt his body (as they did in fact that of every enemy) : and they had 
weird all-night dances round tires. Combine these three observations with the unprovoked 
murder of one of themselves and the fear aroused by such occurrences in a far land in ignorant 
mariners' minds, century after century, and a persistent charge of cannibalism is almost 
certain to be the result 

The tribe occupying the shores of the Harbour of Port Blair and its islands at the British 
occupation in 1 8dX was. in its own tongue, the Aka-Bca-da, which became extinct in I !)du . 
Its language was the first to be studied and its customs the first to be ascertained. It mav 
still, however, be called the tribe that is the best known and understood. 

Every tribe lias its own name for itself and its neighbour . and it is therefore necessary 
for the present purpose to adopt one set of names only throughout, the set most convenient 
is naturally that of the Aka-Bca-da. In tins language dk'ii is a prefix, with small variations, 
to nearly all tribal names and da is a sutlix used with almost every isolated noun. For the 
sake of brevity I shall, as throughout the Cen*u* Itepor >. discard both these affixes and use 
the roots only of tribal names. But it must be understood that in actual speech an Aka,- H im 
would, in answering such a question as "what is ymr tribe ' r.-ply Aka-Bei-da: "and 
m using bis tribal name in the course of a seiiten-e in- would say " Ak.VBea." In this way 

the fid! and abbreviated forms of the Andamanese Tnlms as named bv the Aka- Be a Tribe 
are as under : — - 


Tin A itil'twiiiii*' Tribal 


•'"■'iid'iaj '<• ll't . I / 1 \- Ih" Laiiijmijr. 


Tail. 


Aka-Chariar-(da) 
Aka-Kora-(da ) 

Aka-Tabd (da) 

Aka-Yere (da) (also Aka-. I 
Okd-Juwai-(da) 
Aka-Kbl-(da) . . 
Aka-Bbjigyab-(da) 
Aka-Balawa-(da) 

Aka- Bca-(.Ia) 

• >ngc 

•laraw a-(da) .. 


•o-o.i) .. 


AMu'ia luted. 

CJtariar. 

Kora. 

. Tabd. 
Acre. 
•Inuai. 

• Kdl. 

Bdjigy ab. 
Balawa. 
Bea . 

< )nge. 
dara.ua. 


Below is given a table of tb- nan 


Trti u— V. to * inunselvcs and each other by (he live South 

, £? ri b '“° r from 0110 tribe. It bring, „„t tbo 

mote mnl^r TST"’’ 1 P *"**" *“* 3Uffixes «*» tt. 

roots .imam pmctoUj tbo same throughout lor the nme These fact, strongly indi- 

cate one fundamental tongue for this group of languages. ° Y 
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Table of the names for themselves and each other used by the five South 
Andaman tribes or Bojigngiji group. 

Sense. Tribe. Bea. Balawa. a Bojigyab. a Juwai. a Kol. 

Fresh-water. Bea . . AkABea-da. Akat-Bea . .O-Bea-da . .Oko-Beye- 0-B6a-che, 

lekile. 

Opposite-side Balawa . .Aka-Bala- Akat-Bale . .6-Pole-da ..Oko-Pole- O-Pole-che. 

wa-da. a a lekile. 

Speak the Bojigyab . . Aka-Boji- Akat-Bo- O-Puchik- 6ko-Puchi- 6-P&chik- 

language. gy&b-da. jigyuabnga. war-da- kyar- war-che. 

lekile. 

Patterns cut Juwai . .Aka-Juwai- Akat- Juwai .O-Juwai- Oko-Juwai O-Juwai- 
on bows. da. da. lekile. che. 

Bitter or salt Kol . . Aka-Kol-da. Akat-K61 . .O-Kol-da . .Oko-Kol- O-Kol-che. 

taste. lekile. 

So too Yere, Jeru or Jaro for the Aka- Yere Tribe means a (sort of) “ canoe ” in all the 
languages and Onge means “ a man ” in its own language. 

An Andamanese individual, as the poople themselves recognise, belongs to a family, 
which belongs to a sept, which belongs to a tribe, which belongs to a group of tribes or 
division of the race. The first two of these, without being specifically named, are recognised; 
the last two have specific names. 

The Census proved the existence of twelve tribes of the Andamanese, each with its clearly 
defined locality or rather “ run,” with its own language, and to a certain extent its own sepa- 
rate habits. The tribes are from north to south : Chariar, Kora, Tabo, Yere, Kede, Juwai, 

Kol, Bojigyab, Balawa, Bea, on the Great Andaman. The Onge-Jarawa occupies, with its 
Jarawa division, the interior of the South Andaman, the North Sentinel, and parts of Rut- 
land Island ; with its Onge division parts of Rutland Island and the Little Andaman. In 
the Archipelago is the Balawa tribe. Portman in his History divides the Andamanese into 
twelve tribes, necessarily omitting the Kora and Tabo, but dividing the Jarawas into three 
tribes according as they inhabit South Andaman, Rutland Island, and the North Sentinel. 
It is to that painstaking and accurate observer, Mr. E. H. Man, that wo are indebted for the 
true differentiation of the tribes. 

In their present depopulated condition the friendly tribes have amalgamated, as so many 
savages have done before them elsewhere in other parts of the world in similar circum- 
stances. Thus, though the Kora, Tabo and Yere still in 1901 kept more aloof than the rest 
in the jungles of the North Andaman, the whole of the remainder are thoroughly mixed up 
at the Home and practically throughout the Great Andaman and the Archipelago. This is 
a matter of the generation now passing away, and I well recollect about 1876, though the 
Bojigyab were then known to us, the “ coming in ” of the first Balawa from the Archipelago 
and of the first Chariar from the extreme north, and the difficulty experienced in communi- 
cating with them. 

In reading the following remarks on the tribes it must always be borne in mind that the 
statements therein made refer largely to a state of things already passed away and never 
likely to be revived. The reader can without difficulty use his discretion in separating what 
is from what has been hi the course of his perusal. 

The Andamanese tribes are by themselves divided into three distinct groups, having 
certain salient characteristics : the forms of the huts, bows and arrows, of the canoes, of orna- 
mentation, female clothing, hair dressing, and utensils, of tattooing, and of language common 
generally to the group, but differing in details and sometimes entirely from those of other 
groups. Judged by this standard the tribal affinities may be thus stated: Northern or 
Yerewa Group, Chariar, Kora, Tabo, Yere, Kede ; Southern or Bojigngiji Group, Bea, Balawa, 
Bojigyab, Juwai, Kol : Outer Group, Onge-Jarawa, who do not tattoo. Some of the tribes 
are divided into septs, fairly well defined under headmen and with a local area of their own, 
but not under any separate designation. 


4 
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It is worth while bringing together this remarkable series of differences dividing the 
Andamanese into three divisions : differences that more or less run through all matters 
concerning them, 

(1) Tattooing.— Bojigngiji : women are the tattooers, cutting the skin slightly with small 
flakes of quartz or glass in patterns of zigzags in straight vertical lines ; face, ears, genitals, 
arm and knee pits are excepted. Men and women are tattooed alike. Yerewa ; men are 
the tattooers, cutting the skin deeplj'wifh iron pig-arrow heads ; short horizontal parallel cuts 
in three or five lines down the back and front of the trunk, round the anus and legs. Women 
are tattooed thus as life advances. Onge-Jarawa ; no tattooing. 

(2) Hair . — Bojigngiji : paitial to complete shaving of head. Yerewa ; long matted 
ringlets touching the shoulders. Onge-Jarawas ; head closely cropped to a mop. Onge- 
Jarawa women are not shaved. 


(3) Ornaments and female clothing. — Bojigngiji women wear a bunch of five or six leaves 
in front ; Yerewa women a loose tassel of narrow strips of bark : Onge-Jarawa a bunching 
tassel of fibre. Bojigngiji women are most particular as to clothing : Yerewa women care- 
less. Jarawa women are apt to be quite unclothed. Bojigngijis and Yerewas smear their 
faces with grey clay mixed with water, white clay in delicate patterns imitating the tattoo 
marks, red ochre mixed with turtle fat and almond oil in coarse undefined patterns. Onge- 
Jarawas, with yellow clay mixed with water in coarse patches, red ochre mixed with the 
above mentioned oils on the head. Onge-Jarawas wear no bone ornaments. 

(4) Ornamentation of vtensils. — Bojigngiji and Yerewas, slight : Onge-Jarawas delicate 
and elaborate. 

(5) Pots. — Bojigngijis, pots with rounded bottom : Onge-Jarawas and Yerewas with 
pointed bottom. 

(6) Implements. — Bojigngijis and Yerewas, coarse and rough in manufacture : Onge- 
Jarawas. often delicate and neat. 

(7) Baskets. — Bojigngijis and Yerewas have a ’ kick ‘ and stand well : Onge-Jafawas 
have uneven bottom and stand badly. 

(8) Box s and arrows. — Bojigngiji, hirama bow and large arrows. Yerewa, chokio bow 
and small arrows. ( >nge- Jarawa, curved long bow and long arrows. 

(9) Arrows. — Generally common in typo to ali tribes ; long with plain straight point, 
long with straight point and barbs, short with broad detachable barbed head for pigs- 4 
Onge-Jarawas and Yerewas. multiple headed arrows for fish. 

(10) Harpoons. For turtle, dugongs, and large fish among Bojigngijis and Yerewas : 
none among the Onge-Jarawas. 


(11) Canoes .— Bojigngiji and Yen 
from above. Bofh out-rigged, Bojigi 

(12) Huts . — Bojigngijis and Yen 


o' vo.. same pattern canoe ; Onge-Jarawa pattern different 
ng:ji lias in addition a large dug-out witiiout outrigger, 
ewas have .-emprrary huts. Onge-Jarawas have large 


permanent communal dwellings. 


(13) Dancing.- Bojigngijis and Y era was, sounding board and song and clapping in 
unison. Onge-Jarawa, standing in a ring and alternately bending and straightening the knees ; 
also oil occasion kicking the buttocks with the flat of the foot. 


(14) Beds. Jarawas sleep on the wood ashes of the fires. Onges on raised bamboo 
platforms. Other tribes on leaves and in sand-holes. 


(15) Food, The staple food of the Onges is the mangrove fruit, boiled, and they preserve 
small fish dried after cooking. None of the other tribes do this. 

The Andamanese are by themselves again further divided into the Aryoto or long-shore 
men, and the Eremtaga or jungle-dwellers ; the habits and capacities of these two differ, 
owing_to sur rourniings. irrespective of tribe. Som e tribes as the Tabo, Juwai, Kol, and the 

s thop^ runs off, the railing snait is at once caught by something in the jungle and the animal is 
thus brought up short. 
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South Andaman Jarawas, arc entirely Eremthga, while the Balawa. the Chari&r, and the 
Jarawas of the North Sentinel are entirely Aryoto. The Aryoto holds himself to be better 
than the Eremtaga, but beyond this there seem to be no exclusive distinctions between them, 
and an Aryoto will marry or adopt an EremtAga. 

With the minuteness in matters concerning their surroundings that is characteristic of all 
entirely uneducated people, the Andamanese recognise a third division of themselves by habits 
into Adajig or creek-dwellers, ». e., those who live on the shores of the many inlets of the sea on the 
coasts of the Islands. The habits of the Adajig, however, are practically those of the Aryoto. 

Distinctions by habits are quickly lost by the Andamanese. The Jarawas have now no 
canoes in the South Andaman and are quite incapable of constructing or using them, though 
all (jnges have them and so have the Jkrawas on the North Sentinel. So also had the Jara- 
was that Colebrooke met a century ago. And in 1902 it was ascertained that the young men, 
brought up at the Dfirat&ng (Kyd Island) Home and occupied chiefly in market gardening, 
could neither steer nor paddle a canoe, nor take up tracks in thejungles. In one generation, 
though there was no restriction in communication with their people, they had lost both sea 
and forest craft. 

Before the arrival of the English the tribes, excepting actual neighbours, may be said to 
have had no general intercourse with each other, and excepting some individuals were entirely 
unable to converse together, though it can be conclusively shown that all the existing lan- 
guages are directly descended from one parent tongue. Even septs had but. little mutual 
intercourse and considerable differences in details of dialect and, as has occurred in other 
island abodes of savages, there must have been a change of dialect or language along about 
every twenty miles of the coast. The tribes were in fact brought together and made definitely 
acquainted with each other’s separate existence and peculiarities by the influence and 
exertions of Mr. Man between 1875 and 1880. 

The tribal feeling is expressed as follows : friendly within the tribe, courteous to other 
Andamanese if known, hostile to every stranger, Andamanese or other. The sympathy and 
antipathy exhibited are strictly natural, i.e., savage, and are governed by descent. The 
feeling of friendliness lies in an ever-decreasing zone from the family outwards towards sept, 
tribe, group : hostility to all others. Even septs will fight each other and Aryoto and Erem- 
taga do not mix much. But there is no “caste” feeling, and tribes will, in circumstances 
favouring the actions (e.g., living on the tribal borders), intermarry and adopt each other’s 
children. Within the tribe there is so general a custom of adoption that children above six 
or seven rarely live with their own parents. It is an act of friendliness to give up or adopt a 
child, and the custom has had the effect of making the various septs of a tribe hang together 
much better than would otherwise have been possible. 

The Andamanese are bad fighters and never attack unless certain of success. During 
hostilities they never take any precautions as to their own safety by sentries, works, armour, 
or ruses of any kind, nor in the attack beyond taking advantage of cover. The only ideas of 
protection yet met with are among the Jarawas, who use trunk-armour consisting of a wide 
belt of bark and well devised sentry stations on the paths round their permanent communal huts. 

The Jhrawas and some (jnges kill every stranger at sight, but the Jarawas only are in 
these days (1901) entirely hostile, and on the whole the (Jnges are friendly, the friendliness 
dating from the capture and subsequent judicious treatment of 24 men, women and children 
on the Cinque Islands in January 1885. The only positively dangerous people are thus the 
Jarawas, and this is to be accounted for in this way. The ancient (as proved by old separate 
kitchen-middens) incursion from the Little Andaman through Rutland Island of that section 
of the Onge tribe, which is now known as the Jhrawas, into the South Andaman set up an 
implacable tribal hostility between them and the Beas, its other occupants, which has been 
extended to the foreign settlers in Port Blair, and has nowadays become an undying distrust 
of all strangers and an hereditary hostility towards them. 
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Colcbrookc, however, reporting in 1790, gives a vocabulary of a people, now identified 
with the Onge-Jarawa tribe by its speech, and as theories have been built up on this fact, it 
is as well to see carefully when and where Colebrooke met the natives and who they were. 
He ( Asiatick Researches, 1794) left Diamond Island (Cape Negrais) on December 20th, 1789, 
and reached Port Cornwallis ( now Port Blair) on December 23rd. On the 24th he went up 
the harbour and saw some natives (Jarawa Tribe) on Dundas Point. On the 26th he went up 
the harbour with Commodore Cornwallis (brother of the Governor-General), accompanied bv 
a native who had been wounded in a skirmish with his tribe, found to be very hostile by the 
people of the snow Viper, and was kept on board the Ranger, Cornwallis’s ship. He is de- 
scribed as “ very cheerful and quite reconciled to his captivity.” They went up the Bumlitan 
Creek as far as Bumlitan and met another native (J&rawa) who ran away. They dined 

(lunched) on “ Mount Pleasant,” a hill on the harbour near Viper Island, and met another Jarawa 

who exchanged his bow and arrows for a knife. On the 27th the wounded native, who had 
been on the Ranger three weeks, was put ashore by the Commodore, who uniformlv treated 
the savages with extreme consideration. On the 28th they met the Jarawa on Dundas Point 
whom they had seen before, with a woman and a girl and found him again friendly On the 
29th there was trouble with the Bea Tribe at Phoenix Bay and with the J&rawas at Ariel 
Creek. 


Colebrooke then went to the Nicobars and returned to Port Blair on February 20th 
1799, starting up north on 21st February. On the 23rd March at Port Meadows he saw some 
of the Bea Tribe leaving Entrance Island and saw some more hostile Beas, whom the party 
frightened off, coming from the North. On the 26th he went to the Archipelago, and met 
some hostile Balawas. On the 27th he went into Colebrooke Passage and saw some Boji- 
gyUb huts and some more of the tribe, who ran away in Elplunstone Harbour on the 29th. 
On the 30th they met some hostile Kols in the east entrance to Homfray’s Strait and some 
more on the 31st off the north end of Long Island. On the 3rd and 4th April they found the 
Yere Tnbe m Stewart Sound extremely hostile. On the 6th Blair himself met some Koras 
at the foot of Saddle Peak who ran away. On the 7th Blair discovered the present Port 
Cornwallis and Colebrooke left for India. 1 

It is clear from this that the only native from whom Colcbrookc could have procured his 

l° mb “ ’’!'■> ™ * e 7”““ T ,he end that man. us the Vocabulary shows, 

T* ST' . Th0 , tnteS ° “ !1 Bea, Bojigyib. Balaeva, K61, Yore, Kora, 

Trem! fel h iti M. family, exhibited either ex- 

treme fear or hostility The first word ,n Colobrooke's Vocabulary, the first ever made of any 

Andaman tongue, is Mincopie for “ Andaman Taianri .• * 

- r , ’ .. . . Andaman island or native country,” whence Mincopie 

ha, teome a persistent book-name for the Andamanese. It has been a great puzzle to 

scientific men, though it has now to be identified with “Mongcbc, I am (an) Olive which 

was perhaps pronounced, or at any rate sounded in Colobrooke’s „r, as '• MinvvS ie ” His 

informant m using it, apparently meant to explain that he was an Ongc or as Ihe Jhrawas 
Beem to pronounce the name, an Inggo. ° ’ s t e Jara 

The distribution of the Tribes at the time of the rVn a „ 0 T , , 

explained thus with the help of the accompanying maps may 

The Northern or Yerewa Groups . 

9 ! t ^ hariar • islands off the northern coasts of the North Andaman 

(2) The Kora : the coasts of the northern half of the North Andaman ’ 

(3) The Tabo : the interior of the North Andaman. 

(^) The Yere . the coasts of the southern half nf » j 

extreme south-west corner. th ° N ° rth Andaman > excc Pt the 

(5) The Kede : two-thirds of the Middle AnrK.mn , , 

the North Andaman, and adjacent islands anr"n t ^l”).™ e , s °" tll - , '' est 0< ™ o! 

5 See ante, vol. LII, p. 155. ~ 
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II. The Southern or Bojigmji Group. 

(6) The Juwai : a wedge of the Middle Andaman, towards the south of it on the west 
coast. 

(7) The Kol : a wedge of the Middle Andaman to the east of the Juwai, towards the 
south-east with adjacent islands. 

(8) The Bojigyab : south-west corner of the Middle Andaman, Baratang coasts and 
the adjacent islands. 

(9) The Balawa : Ritchie’s (or Andaman) Archipelago. 

(10) The Bea : coasts of the northern half of the South Andaman : the outskirts of the 
Penal Settlement, the Labyrinth Islands and the coasts of Rutland Island except 
to the south. 


HI. The Outer or Owjc.-J hrawa Group. 

(11) The tinges : Little Andaman and the islands in Duncan Passage. 

(12) The JArawas : the North Sentinel Island, a spot on the west°coast of the South 
Andaman and interior of the northern half of the South Andaman to Baratang 
and across to the interior of Baratang. 

The following table gives the actual distribution of the Tribes by encampments as found 
at the Census : — 


Tribal Distribution and Place Names, Andaman Islands in 1901. 


Name of island, locality or 

Andamanese Name. 

encampment. 

East Island . . 

Tau-kat 

Landfall Island 

Tebi-chiroh 

Cleugh Passage 

Lau-chiroli 

West Island 

Tau-ra-miku 

Thornhill Island 

Tar-bolo 

Whiteciiff Island 

Kareng-meo 

Reef Island 

Ba-pong 

Paget Island . . 

Tanmo-tat . . 

Paget Island (encampment 

on) 

Kara-boronga 

Point Island . . 

Mara-balo . . 

Sugar-loaf Island 

Chfi,-olo 

Temple Sound 

Tara to lo-chiroh . . 

Cape Price 

Paro-jue 

Pocock Island 

Koi-cho 

Cadell Bay 

Koto-par 

Excelsior Island 

Tau-ra-miku 

Port Cornwallis 

Tolobu-tong 

Do. (Ross Island at mouth 

of) 

Po-chumbo (also 

Bo-pung) . . 

Chatham Island (Port Com- 

wallis) 

Tebi-chiro 

Trilby Island . . 

Cho-a-pong 

Encampment on NE. of N. 

Andaman near Reef Island. 

Ti-ko-dung 

Island encampment between 

Port Cornwallis and Temple 

Sound 

Bol-poli 

Craggy Island 

Roth 


Tribal 

Territory. 


Oinu'iar 6 


Kora 


Where situated. 


The following islands off 
the north and north-west 
coast of North Anda- 
man, viz . : — East Island, 
Landfall Island, West 
Island, Whiteciiff Is- 
land, Thornhill Island, 
Reef Island, Paget Is- 
land, Point Island and 
Sugar-loaf Island. 


From bay opposite Crag- 
gy Island (east coast of 
North Andaman) to 
Cape Price and thence 
along the north and 
west coast to the north 
side of Casuarina Bay, 
together with all the is- 
lands off the coast ex- 
cept Craggy Island and 
those constituting the 
territory of the Chariar 
tribe. 


The interior is occupied 
by the Tabo tribe. 


6 The Coco Islands are known to this tribe by the name Dik-i-raichene. 
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Name of island, locality or Anc i am ane 5 e Name, 
encampment. 


Tribal 

Territory. 


Where situated. 


Casuarina Bay 
Snark (? Shark) Island 
Casuarina Bay (encampment 
on N. side of) 

South extremity of Lamia Bay 
Point between Yulik and 
Lamia Bay 

Do. north of Tara-lait . . 

Eileen Bay 

Cadell Point, north of 

Do. (Territory within a 
radius of few miles of). 
Do. Point (Bay W. of) . . 
Camp Bay 

Wreck Point 
Dot Island 
Kwangtung Island 
Pembroke Bay 

Encampment at SW. of 
Pembroke Bay 
Latouche Island 
N. Reef Island 
Saddle Peak . . 

Do. (Adjacent hill on N. 

side of) 

Stewart Island 
Sound Island . . 

Austin Strait 

Do. (encampment at E. end 

of) 

Brown Point 
Bacon Bay 

Aves Island (also Berkeley 

group) 

Casuarina Bay (encampment 
on S. side of) 

Interview Island 


Sea Serpent Island 
Do. (Island adjacent to) 
Boudeville Island 

Bennett Island 
Anderson Island 
South Reef Island 
Encampment on south ex- 
tremity of Interview Island 
opposite Reef Island 
Tuft Island 
Hump Island 

Flat Island 


K&rate-tat-chiro . . Yfere 
Chiro-meo . . . . ,, 

Torop-tot-cheto 

Rengo-to-tia 

Ko-po 

Yulik 

P&ro 

Ta-burongo 

Meo-pong . . 

Chaka-mit-koito . . 

Lau-tiche . . 

Cholop-ra . . 

Anato 

Karane-teo 

Tau-k&t-chiro 

Ina-ta-r&-jole 
Ar-kol . . . . 

Tebi-chiro 
P&roto-iniku 

Jire-miku . . 

Miriti-r4-pong 

Taul’ar-miku 

Porong-chiro 

Tau-chau . . 

Iltomata 
Tara-chiro . . 

T&kla 

Chaubalo-r&-ch6to. 
Tau-tara-iniku, 
also Ti-tara-mika. 
or in Bea dialect, 
Tau-l’ar-mugu . . Kede 
Tara-belo 
Tala-bucho 
Jara-boroln 

Chhrul-tong 

Toro-tara-chou 

Ti-pu-ta 

Renge-l'un-to 
Buruin . . . . 

Lurwa . . . . ;i 

Teba-chira 


E. Coast. From shore 
opposite Craggy Island 
in North Andaman 
Stream situated between 
Cooke Point and Kin- 
serley Point in Middle 
Andaman, together with 
the islands of the coast 
including Craggy Island. 
IF. Coast. From North 
side of Casuarina Bay 
in North Andaman to 
Maramika-bdliu in the 
sameisl and, together 
with the islands of the 
coast. 

[This tribe has the Kora 
tribal territory on its 
north side and the Kede 
on the south with the 
Tabb in the interior.] 


. . E. Coast. From southern 
. . border of the Yere ter- 
. . ritory (Middle Anda- 
. . man) to Emej-l’ar-tet. 

(Middle Andaman). 

. . IF. Coast. From Mara- 
. . mika-boliu (North An- 
. . daman) to stream oppo- 
site NE. point of Flat 
Island (Middle Anda- 
. . man) with all islands 
. . from Interview to Flat 
. . Island inclusive (as 
. . shown on map). 
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Name of island, locality or 
encampment. 

Andamanese Name. 

Tribal 

Territory. 

Where situated. 

Island between Middle Anda- 

man and Long Island 

Por-lob 

Kol 

. . E. Coast. From Emej-l’ar- 

Long Island . . 

Mai-i-ting . . 

» 

. . tet to Homfray Strait 

Do. (Encampment on) 

Iga-tong-ti 

D 

. . with intervening islands 

Encampment in Yot jig 

Burka-chong 

77 

. . (as shown in chart). 

Do. Boroln-jig 

Pili-oronga 

tt 

Guitar Island 

Toli-tale 

tt 


Kwangtung Harbour (En- 

campment on N. side of) . . 
Encampment on N. aide of 

Mdt-kunu . . 

Bojigyab. 

N. side of Homfray 
Strait with Birating 

Homfray Strait 

Site of ancient kitchen-mid- 
den near NE. point of 
Baratang opposite North 

Toli-chorat 

77 

. . and the islands border- 
ing the east and west 
coasts of that island. 
[Jirawas have occupied 

Passage Island 

Large island between Horn- 

Wot-a-emi . . 

7 1 

. . the interior of Bira- 
ting at intervals.] 

fray Strait and Middle Strait. 

Barating . . 

It 

North Passage Island 

Toba-erema 

It 


Colebrooke Island 

Pich-l’ika-chikan 

tt 


Do. (Encampment near 

Nff. point of) . . 

Tira-chulnga 

77 


Do. (Encampment in S. 

Bay of) 

Pir-l’on-ti . . 

77 


Do. Passage (Encampment 

near S. end of) 

Oropa-ch&lnga 

>> 


Strait Island . . 

Gereng kaicha 

tt 


Diligent Strait 

Boroin-juru 

' t 


Homfray Strait 

Chira-juru . . 



Andaman (or Middle) Strait 

Godam-juru 

t) 


Barren Island . . 

Taili-chipa 



Narcondam 

Chato-l’ig-bang 



Duncan (or Entry) Island . . 
Islet at mouth of Luru-jig 

Kaicha wa 

Bea 

. .The whole of South Anda- 
man and Rutland Is- 

inlet . . 

Chir-tot- kaicha 

„ 

. . land except where occu- 

Kwangtung Harbour 

Do. (Encampment near 

Karang-tong-tichira 

- 

. . pied by Jiraw r as (vide. 
map) also the Laby- 

W. mcuth of) 

Lekeri-l'on-ta 

,, 

. . rinth Island, Spike Is- 

Kyd Island 

Dura-tang . . 


. . land and S.-W. corner 

Port Campbell 

Kuro-pong . . 

>> 

. . of Middle Andaman, as 

Do. Mouat 

Rutland Island 

Gerengl’aka-chi-ti- 
j uru 

Toko-pit (Bea) Ga- 
tin-a- Kwe- (tinge ) 

57 

shown in map. 

North Button Island 

Chauga-l’on-jlng . . 

Balawa 

. .The Archipelago and the 

Middle Button 

Kaicha-wa . . 

7» 

. . three Button Islands. 

South Button „ 

Aga-l’ot-baraij 

* 7 


Outram Island 

Tar-mugu . . 

*7 


Henrv Lawrence Island 

Charka-erema 

77 


John Lawrence Island 

Parkit-erema 

, 


East (or Inglis) Island 

Jila-erema . . 

7’ 


Wilson Island . . 

Boroln-erema 

7 7 


Nicholson Island 

Kaichawa-erema . . 

>7 
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Nome of island, locality or 
encampment. 


Andamanese Name. 


Tribal 

Territory. 


Where situated. 


Havelock Island 


. .Puluga-lAr-mu-gu- Balawa 
erema. 


Sir W. Peel Island 
Neill Island 
Sir Hugh Rose Island 
North Sentinel . . 


Little Andaman 


Bumila Creek (north of 
Little Andaman). 


. . Ta-erema 
. .Teb-juru 

. .Koichowa-bar . . 

. . Patting .. . .Jarawa 


. . Wilima-tara (Bea) ( We 
Gwabe-l’dnge 
(tinge). 

Kawate-nyabo (Onge) . 


. .North Sentinel and the 
interior of the north- 
ern half of South 
Andaman and B&ra- 
tang and Rutland Is- 
land, as shown in map. 

. . . Little Andaman and the 
islands between that 
island and Rutland, 
also South Sentinel. 


South Brother . . 
North Brother . . 
Sister Island (small) 

Do. (large) 

Passage Island . . 

Cinque Island (North) 


. .Gwaieha-nakwe (tinge). 
. . Te-ta-le (tinge) 

. . Badgi-l’ar-ram (Bea) 
Ta-joma-da (Onge). 

. . Patla-chang (Bea) 
Ga-ta-kwate (Onge). 

. . Alaba-chang (Bea) 
Chogoda (Onge). 

. . Jer-t!a (Bea) Gwaiu 
(Onge). 


Do. (South) 
South Sentinel . . 


. . Jertia (Bea) Ga-ta-kwc 
(Onge). 

. .ladi-l’ig-bang (Bea) 
Inang-go-gwe (Onge). 


Before parting with the quest™ of the distribution of the Andamanese Tribe, at the 
” d - f° ) eof ul,m ' st *» following list of places visited by the Census 

LSy "vtog 0 :- ri ’ 0S= 0f '""““ion. »d of ihe pi.ees where they found Andamanese 


List of Places visited by the Census Party. 


English Name. 


Andamanese Name. 


Kyd Island 

Coichrooku Inland S. Bay 

N. Coast .. !! 

Havelock island 

,, on N. W. Coast of 
» Strait between Sir W. Peel and 
Job.n Lawrence Islands. 


Dura-tang. 

Par-l’on-ta. 

Tura-chulnga. 

P u 1 u ga - Far- m u gu - e re rn a . 
Pulu-l’unta. 

Tadma Juru. 
Parkit-frema. 
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List of Places Visited by the Census Party — conld. 


English Name. 


Andamanese Name. 


Kwangtung Strait 
Outram Harbour 
Bacon Bay 
Stewart Sound 
Austin Strait 
Camp Bay 

Cadcll Point (W. Bay) . . 

„ (N. Bay) 

Lamia Bay, S. extremity of . . 
Port Cornwallis . . 

,, „ Chatham Island 

Turtle Island 
Cadell Bay 
Landfall Island . . 

West Island 
Whitecliff Island 
Thornhill Island 
Reef Island 

N. E. Encampment 

Paget .. 

Casuarina Bay . . 

,, „ N. E. Encampment 

North Reef Island 
Pembroke Bay W. Coast 
Interview Island S. Encampment 
Kwangtung Harbour . . 

Port Campbell . . 

,, Mouat, “ Home ” at 
Cinque Island . . 

Little Andaman 


Gereng-lebar. 

Tar-mugu. 

Tara-chiro. 

Miriti-ra-pong. 

Porong-chiro. 

Lau-tfehe. 

Chaka-mit-koito. 

Ta-burongo. 

Rengo-to-tfa. 

Tolobu-tong. 

Tebi-chfro. 

Koto-par. 

Tebi-chfroh. 

Tau-ra-miku. 

Kareng-meo. 

Tar- boro. 

Ba-pong. 

Tf-k6-dung. 

Taumo-tat. 

Karate-tat-chfro. 

Torop-tot-cheto. 

Tebi-chfro. 

Ina-ta-ra-jole. 

Renge-l’un-to. 

Karang-to’ng-ta-chira. Lekera-l’on-ta. 
Kuro-pong. 

Tara-chang. 

Gereng-l-akachati-juru. 

Jertia. 

Wilima-tara. 


It may well be asked how could the actual facts as to number and distribution by loca- 
lity, sex, age, tribe and so on, as disclosed in the Census, be arrived at even approximately 
in the case of a population in so low a state of civilisation as the Andamanese ? The answer 
is that, besides the usual methods of domiciliary visits, the following method of interesting 
the people themselves in the matter and utilising them was adopted with success. It was 
found that several of the civilised Andamanese of the Home for them in the Penal Settlement 
took an active interest in the proceedings and a great deal of trouble in going into places 
where Europeans could not follow ; at Port Cornwallis traversing the jungles from the east 
to the west coast. One or two were of the greatest assistance. Of the people met with on 
the tours of the Census officers none showed the least objection to delivering up the names 
of their relatives and friends and their probable abode at the time, i.e., so far as their treacher- 
ous memories and innate mental carelessness and haziness permitted. They could of course 
never give us numbers, as the wild untrained Andamanese cannot count at all, nor does his 
language include numbers. 

A plan was tried, for checking names ascertained and numbers assumed for the people 
of the interior not seen by the Census parties, of giving coloured beads to an intelligent man, 
BOya alias Snowball, and using these for enumeration thus. He was a Chariar, the tribe of 
the extreme north, and at the end of the first tour he was started up the east coast above 
Homfray's Strait to traverse the interior of the Middle Andaman and North Andaman and 
note every person he met, who had not been seen during the tours, by means of the beads. 
There were four distinct colours of beads, and each colour was shown him, respectively for 
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men, women, boys and giils. These beads were in one bag, and he had an empty one also ; 
and he was to transfer from the full to the empty bag a bead, colour by colour, for each person 
he met. After a little practising he was sent off. and as he had been a long while at the Home 
and took an absorbing personal interest in the Census, much was hoped from the plan and 
the parties were not disappointed. 

It will be understood that the actual enumeration proceedings with the people were 
as informal as possible, and they were humoured in every practicable way. Thus they were 
fed with what they consider luxuries, — rice, sugar, biscuits, tea, tobacco, pipes and so on. 
Archery matches, games, fish-shooting (with arrows), pig-hunting, photographing, anything 
they fancied were got up on the spur of the moment, and the Census tour necessarily took 
the form of a tour of amusement and sport ; but in the midst of the fun the Census officer 
was ever present with his note-book and his apparently casual questions. Although the 
procedure enabled the officers to collect all the information procurable from a wild but friendly 
and happy population on the points required, it had one drawback. Canoe loads of Anda- 
manese would follow from anchorage to anchorage, knowing fiom experience where the parties 
were likely to stop, and quite innocently give the same names again and again to the Census 
enquirers. A sifting of the notes and recognition of faces, however, prevented any practical 
harm accruing from this source. 

The aged, the sick, those engaged in pig-hunting in the interior (a matter of great practical 
importance as well as of sport to the Andamanese) were not seen — nor were any children 
except those who could accompany their parents. In the ease of the absent adults it is likely 
that most of the names were delivered up, but it is probable that a good many children in 
the North Andaman at any rate, and especially of the “ new ” Tribes, were not enumerated. 

Since the establishment of the Penal Settlement in 1858, an Andamanese Home has been 
created in Port Blair for the use of the aborigines, and several attempts have been made to 
civilize some of them and to bring up the children to a Christian education. These attempts 
have met with no reasonable success, the " civilized ” returning to their original savagery 
at the first opportunity, the children deserting the schools and except in an instance here 
and there, retaining nothing of their early education in after life. The use of the Home at the 
time of the Census was that of a free asylum to which every Andamanese that liked was 
admitted. He might stay as long as he pleased and go when it suited him. While there he 
was housed, fed and taken care of, and for the sick there was a good and properly maintained 
hospital. From the Home, too, were taken such little necessaries and luxuries as the people 
desired to friends at a distance, and during the many tours taken round the coasts by the 
officials similar presents were made. In return, the Andamanese of the Homo were 
employed to help in catching runaway convicts, in collecting edible birds’ nests and trepang 
and other natural produce, and in making "Andamanese curios.” from which a small income 
was derived for the Home and expended on it. But the inmates never succeeded in acquiring 
any true idea of money for themselves, and all their savings had to be administered for them. 
It was indeed against local rules to give them money, as it was at once spent in intoxicants. 
The general policy, in short, was to leave them alone and to do what was possible in the 
conditions to ameliorate their lives. The administrative objects gained by establishing friendly 
relations with the tribes were the cessation of the former and much too frequent number of 
shipwrecked crews, the external peace of the Settlement, and the creation of a jungle police 
to prevent escapes of convicts, and the recapture of runaways. 

In the days of Blair andKyd, 1789—179(5, the tribes showed themselves to be practically 
uniformly hostile, despite the conspicuous consideration these early officials exhibited, and 
they r.Miuiod continuously so after the commencement of the re-establishment of the 
Settlement in 1858, attacking the working parties of convicts, just as the Jarawas do still, 
for iron and articles suitable to them, and robbing the gardens started for food supplies. 
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These practices had to be repressed by force, and efforts towards friendly relations had to 
be postponed until respect for the settlers was established. The procedure officially then 
adopted and carried out with such success in the end by Messrs. Cor byn, Homfray, Man, 
Godwin- Austen, and Portman in succession, was the simple one of providing the Home and 
visiting the people in their own haunts, as opportunity arose, with suitable presents. 

J&rawa raids on the Penal Settlement have been continuous since 1S72, when they were 
first differentiated. In the thirty years between that date and the Census they attacked convicts, 
usually at their work, on 20 occasions and friendly Andamanese Camps on 12 occasions. 
In these attacks 27 convicts and 4 friendly Andamanese were killed ; 7 convicts, 2 police 
constables, and 5 friendly Andamanese were wounded. In counter-expeditions and searches 
for the raiders 3 Jarawas were killed, 9 wounded, and 20 captured. Of the captured, 18 were 
released in a short time and 2 died in captivity. It will thus be seen that the hostility 7 of 
the tribe is towards all strangers, including their own people, and that the policy of capture, 
kindness in captivity, and release with presents had not up to the Census borne any good 
fruit whatever. This is a very different story to that of their almost equally wild congeners, 
the Onges. 

An abstract of the Jarawa raids is given in the following table : — 

Jarawa Raids. 

1872. Convicts robbed of tools and clothes between Aberdeen and McPherson’s Strait. 

1875. Four convicts killed on Kyd Island. [One convict killed and 2 captured (all 
runaways) at Lekerajoinga by the Beas for stealing their canoej. 

1878. Attack on Brigade Creek Andamanese Home ; 1 man killed. 

1880. Camp of friendly Andamanese attacked at Port Campbell. 

1882. Andamanese skirmish with J&rawas at Goplakabang, but friendly signs 

at Kdlatang. 

1883. Five converts killed at Ranguchang ; 1 Jarawa woman captured. 

884. A police constable wounded at Mai-ilitilek ; 1 Jarawa killed, 2 captured 
(l wounded). Bird's nest boat attacked at Ranguchang ; 4 Jarawa women, 

1 man (Habiyo) captured and released. Jarawa huts found in the Jarawa 
Khari (Creek) Valley . 

1885. Two convicts murdered at Ograbaraij ; 2 Jarawa women captured and released. 

1887. Andamanese camps at Chanal (north-west corner of South Andaman) 

attacked ; 1 boy wounded. 

1888. One convict killed and 1 escaped at Tusonabad, and 1 killed at Muttra : 

1 runaway killed ; convict boat attacked at Tytler’s Ghat in Port Mouat. 

1889. Andamanese camp at Port Mouat attacked ; 1 man wounded. 

1890. Andamanese camp at Port Campbell attacked ; 1 man wounded. One 
Jarawa child captured. Andamanese attacked at Motkunu in the Middle 
Strait. Three convicts attacked at Cadellganj ; 1 killed, l wounded. Two 
Jarawas killed at Tfdalunta. 

1891. One convict wounded at Bindraban. 

1892. Andamanese camp at Bajajag attacked ; 1 girl killed. 

1893. Andamanese camp near Homfray' "s Strait attacked ; 1 man killed. 1 wounded. 

1891. An Andamanese, turtle hunting, was killed at Port Mouat. 

1895. Two convicts killed at Cadellganj. Two Rutland Island Jarawas captured 
and released. 

1890. One Jarawa v'ounded by an Andamanese at Bluff Island (Port Anson). 

Attack on Andamanese camp at Goplakabang. Jirawa communal hut 
discovered at Constance Bay. 
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1 SOT . One convict killed at Tarachartg Home. .Tarawa village found at lorab! 
Hill, Port Campbell ; 3 Jar, m as and 1 woman wounded. Three convicts 
at Cadellganj wounded. 

1398. Ration boat in Sboal Bay attacked at Jirkat&ng ; 1 convict and 1 police 
constable wounded. 

1899. Jirkatang temporary convict barrack attacked ; 2 convicts wounded ; 1 
Jarawa wounded ; 1 friendly Andamanese wounded. 

1901. Three convicts killed ; 2 wounded at Cadellganj and J&tang. 

1902. Two convicts killed at J&tang ; 1 Jarawa child captured at T alalunt 5. 

and 2 women, 2 children and 2 boys captured at Wibt&ng ; Mr. Vaux killed 
at Wibtfuig. 

(ii) Physical Characteristics. 

The physical characteristics of the Andamanese have been consideraoly studied by Mr. 
M. V. Portman and Major W. S. Molesworth, and as their work has never been published, 
the following account thereof may serve to draw attention to it. It is to be found in 15 
volumes, copies of which are deposited at the India Office, the Home Department Library in 
Calcutta, and the British Museum. Volumes 10, 11, 14 and 15 contain anthropometric 
measurements, and medical details of 200 Andamanese : thus— volume 10 of 50 South 
Andaman males, volume 1 1 of 50 South Andaman females, volume 14 of 50 North Andaman 
males, and volume 15 of 50 North Andaman females. The remaining volumes are platinotvpc 
photographs of Andamanese with explanatory letterpress. Volumes 1 and 2 typical 
heads : volume 3, heads, full face and profile : volume 4, adze and bow-making : volumes 
5 and 6, bow and arrow-making : volume, 7, rope-making and hut-building : volume 
8, eating and drinking, packing and carrying bundles, utensils, attitudes, torch-making; 
greeting: volume 9, pamtmg, tattooing, counting: volume 12, full length, full face and 
profile, view of males : volume 13, of females. 

The following table summarises the results of this elaborate enquiry for general 
information : — J 

Andamanese Averages. 


Men 

Women 


Height in 
inches- 

Temperature 

Fahr. 

Pulse beats 
per minute. 

Respiration 
per minute. 

581 

99° 

82 

19 

54 

99°-5 

93 

16 


Weight in 
lbs. 


96 lbs. 10 oz. 
87 lbs. 


ri-om c is tame anu aiso trom a long senes of round and length bodily measure- 
ments it can be said that the relative physical qualities of the sexes of the adult 

Andamanese do not vary greatly, except that the women are generally somewhat smaller 
and physically weaker than the men. 7 somewnat smaller 

In addition to Portman’s and Molesworth’a measurement* th c ,- 0 x , , 

Man ohn., 1 - /ic 7 K\ aq , measurements there are those taken by 

&frout (i87o) of 48 men and 41 women whir-li oivo , 

much interest : g e h ° folloWin S average results of 


Average weight of 40, and body and limb 

1. Weight 

2. Height 

3. Size round head 

4. „ ., neck 

5. „ „ chest 

k ,» ,, waist , . , 

7- » „ buttocks .. 


measurements of 48, Andamanese males. 

08-12 lbs. 

58 ‘73 inches. 
2100 
12 30 „ 

27-04 „ 

27-08 „ 

31-98 .. 
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8. 

Size round thigh 



18-36 

inches. 

9. 

,, ,, calf 



1209 

99 

10. 

., ,, ankle 



7-19 

it 

11. 

,, ,, biceps 



1060 

j t 

12. 

,, „ arm 



9-59 

91 

13. 

,, ,, forearm 


. . 

9-05 

it 

14. 

,, ,, wrist 



5 "53 

99 

15. 

Length of spine 



17-44 

J> 

16. 

„ of arm and hand 



24-64 

it 

17. 

,, from shoulder to elbow 



12 47 

it 

18. 

,. from shoulder to wrist 



21-98 

)i 

19. 

,. from ankle to knee 



15‘65 

*9 

20. 

,, from ankle to hip 



30-66 

1 i 

21. 

,, of foot . . 



9-29 

99 

Average weight of 37, and average bod// and limb measurements of 41. Andamanese females. 

1. 

Weight . . 



94-08 lbs. 

2. 

Height . . 



55 • 40 inches. 

3. 

Size round head 



19-96 

99 

4. 

,. ,, neck 



10-86 

99 

5. 

,, ,, chest 



28-84 

5 9 

6. 

„ „ waist 



27-23 

99 

7. 

„ ,, buttocks . . 



33-82 

99 

8. 

it it thigh 



19-33 

9 9 

9. 

„ „ calf 



11-88 

99 

10. 

„ ,, ankle 



7 14 

99 

11. 

„ „ biceps 



9-96 

19 

12. 

„ ., arm 



9-50 

9 9 

13. 

., ,, forearm . . 


• • •• • • .. 

8-41 

; > 

14. 

„ „ wrist 



5 "35 

99 

15. 

Length of spine 


• • * ■ • • . . 

16-58 

99 

16. 

., of arm and hand 


• • • • •• 

25 "53 


17. 

,, from shoulder to elbow 



11-80 


18. 

from shoulder to wrist 



20-80 


19. 

„ from ankle to knee 



15 "06 


20. 

,, from ankle to hip 



30-32 


21. 

,, of foot . . 


. . 

8-29 

99 

The high bodily temperature may be an indication of the low vitality characteristic of 

the race. 

The cause is obscure, unless it is 

to be traced to their largely carbonaceous diet 

or to saturation with malaria producing a condition of masked fever. It has been observed 

that they do not feel themselves to be otherwise than quite well when the temperature 
100° Fahr., and that that condition does not affect their appearance or actions. 

is over 


In view of the experiments made in European countries and the United States as to 
the relative breathing of the sexes, it is of interest that the breathing of both sexes among 
the Andamanese is abdominal or upper abdominal, the women showing scarcely any indi- 
cation of their breathing, though the men show it well. In the healthy younger Andamanese 
the breath is sweet and there is no distinctive smell from the body when clean, though they 
perspire freely. The older people with decayed teeth and tissues, have foul -smelling breath 
and bodies, partly due to a mild form of scurvy, caused by absence of vegetable °food at 
certain times of the year. 

The Andamanese male matures at about 15. attains full growth at about 18. and marries 
at about 26. He begins to - age " at about 40, and lives on to about 60 to 65 if he reaches 
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old age.” Except as to marriage at an earlier age. about 18, these figures apply fairly 
to the women also, who, however, live somewhat longer than the men, retaining in old age 
both health and mental faculties. The marriages are now infructuous, though barrenness 
is uncommon, a couple rarely producing families of even moderate size and many none at 
all. The child-bearing age is from 16 to 35 ; weaning is much delayed. 

Left to themselves the Andamanese go stark naked and with head uncovered, except 
that the women wear, as clothing and not ornament, one or more leaves in front and a bunch 
of leaves tied round the waist behind, or a tassel of leaves all round. J&rawas, however, 
of both sexes have been seen entirely naked. They dislike and fear cold, but not heat, though 
they avoid exposure to the sun ; and being accustomed to gratify every sensation as it arises, 
they endure thirst, hunger, want of sleep, fatigue and bodily discomfort badly. Want of 
sleep, such as occuts at their dances for occasionally as much as four days and nights, ex- 
hausts them greatly. A man’s load is 40 lbs. and his distance 15 miles for a day or two only. 
After that he will rest, whatever the urgency. 


The food consists of fish, pork, turtle, iguana. " wild cat ” ( paradoruru* sp.), shell-fish, 
turtle eggs, certain larvae, and a great variety of fruit, seeds, roots, and honey, and is plentiful 
both by sea and land. They never starve, though they are habitually heaw eaters. The 
food is always cooked and commonly eaten very hot. As much as possible of an animal 
is eaten, and the Andamanese, like most hunters, have found out the dietary value of tripe. 
The Andamanese are expert cooks and adept at preparing delicacies from parts of animals 
and fish. 

The skin, uhiek is smooth, greasy and satiny, varies in colour from an intense sheeny 
black to a reddish brown on the unexposed parts and also on the collar bones, cheeks and other 
prominences of the body. Its general appearance has been likened to a “ black-leaded 
stove. The scalp, the lips and nostrils are black, and there are black patches on the palate. 

he soles of the feet are brownish yellow. The Bojigngiji Group (South Andaman) are the 
darkest, and among the (Jnges parts of the face are a light reddish-brown. The J&rawas 
are distinctly fairer than the rest, the general colour being a deep reddish brown. Leuco- 
derma occurs on the fingers and lips. 


Ihe hair varies from a sooty black to dark and light brown. „„ 

The general appearance of it is sooty black or yellowish brown. ' Except on the head the 
hair is scanty, but not absent : on the head it grows in small rings, which give it the appear- 

scalp 1 th ° l, f 11 “ r allV d0Sd - V and distributed over the^ole 

with a weak owihftl 1S , Ur ‘ kno ' Bn ' but t( iu Poraiv general baldness after disease occurs 

eyebrows anf eLi? 1 ■ r Th * hair is not sWd ’ except on the head and 

wearing it It turn- ” ,a \ B,th many fantastlc dividual variants, its own method of 

wearing it It turns grey at about 40. but w hite hair is not common. Shaving is - woman’s 

glass * botUes'are subTf T" 5^ °* qUart2 ’ but UOWada > s flakes ^ the kicks of 

peans flee a! T , ro " n and close ‘ but 3 Ration on an Euro- 

p an s race, as I proi ed by persoiial experience many years ago. 

and feet are small 'uTu.'n' ™" J * rcho<1 ' the “l* well formed. The hand, 

dark to a r“v dark h7 n'' J e T *" 8 "* 11 a " d eye. are generally 

Inddiscotared"' "71717 77 7 d “ ea5s '' Those of «« (^tTta^alar 

bat without m, eh o.r n , ' lme th ™ '««»» and become worn, 

i. early ' *•* *» "»«% any care whatever. Dentition 


and » neverthelea, low. 

»1 .1* lower mammals, they recover luicldy Z7Z77 STthey ™ ra “" } 
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An unintentional artificial depression of the forehead and sides and top .of the skull is 
produced in some women, chiefly among the Onges, by using a strap to carry loads on the 
back when young. No parts of the body are intentionally pierced, injured or deformed 
for the wearing of ornaments and other purposes, though the skin is extensively tattooed. 

Idiocy, insanity and natural deformities are rare among them. Epilepsy is, however 
recognised, and homicidal mania occurs sometimes with concomitants of insanity, such as 
eating raw flesh or earth and d rinking the blood of the victim. 

Statements at my disposal as to the relative prevalence of diseases among the Anda- 
manese and their relative fatality are unsatisfactory, but so far as I can make out the follow- 
ing is a fair statement of the case in order of importance : — 

I. — Fevers 4a per cent, of all cases. 

II. — Respiratory organs 35 ,, „ n 

III. — Digestive organs 18 ., ,, 

IV. — Other diseases 2 ,, „ ,, 

These classes may be further divided up more specifically thus : — 

I. — Malaria 40 per cent, of all cases. 


Other fevers . . 

5 

II. — Chronic bronchitis 

. . 20 

Pneumonia 

. . 12 

Other chest diseases 

. . 3 

III. — Diarrhoea 

. . 15 

Other abdominal diseases 

.. 3 

IV. — Other diseases 

.. 2 


Without placing too much reliance on the above table, it serves to bring out the fact 
that among the Andamanese, as among the alien immigrants, malarial fever is the over- 
whelming prevalent cause of sickness. As also in the case of immigrants, malarial fever is not 
nearly so fatal in proportion to cases as the diseases of the respiratory and digestive organs. 
Thus I make out that deaths from malarial fevers occur in 8 5 per cent, of the cases, while 
those from diseases of the respiratory organs in 90 per cent., and of the digestive organs in 
74 per cent. These considerations prepare us for the old statement that the prevalent diseases 
among the Andamanese are climatic and the same as those of the foreign immigrants. 

Going a little further into detail, it has been noticed that malarial fevers are commonest in 
June, at the commencement of the monsoon and during heavy bursts of rain thereafter. Malarial 
fever commences as usual in the intermittent form and proves fatal as remittent fever. Other 
zymotic fevers are uncommon, though the Andamanese will drink the filthiest water. A short 
rainfall in the Andamans is usually accompanied by high dry winds and then is the high time 
of the chest diseases. But though the Andamanese are susceptible to bronchial catarrh, and 
though chronic bronchitis is common, it is not fatal ; pneumonia is, however, extremely fatal. 
Pleurisv, haemoptysis and phthisis are comparatively rare. Abdominal diseases, though com- 
paratively uncommon, are very fatal ; diarrhoea, including probably dysentery, claiming most 
victims. Dyspepsia and colic are both common. In health the stools are regular, but inclined 
to looseness. They have been likened to those of the lower mammals when in good health. 

Of other diseases sunstroke is dreaded and always fatal. The brain and spinal cord are 
not often affected, though curvature of the spine is occasionally seen. Scurvy occurs at the 
seasons when vegetable diet, t.e., such as fruits and roots afford, is too scanty. Elephantiasis 
occurs among the tinges, but is limited to the Little Andaman. Chronic muscular rheu- 
matism occurs among the older people, leading to loss and withering of limbs. Ulcers, gene- 
rally the result of wounds in the jungles, are common and, as with the immigrants, slow to 
heal. Abscesses are also common. Considering that personal uncleanliness is often extreme, 
skin diseases are curiously infrequent, except ringworm and exfoliated dermatitis, some- 
times leading to destruction of finger and toe nails, due either to scurvy or exposure. 
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Excluding- malaria, endemic disease has not been recognised among the Andamanese, 
and the only epidemics that had been known to attack them up to 1901 are imported pneu- 
monia (1868), syphilis (1876), measles (1877), and influenza (1892), in that order : unhappily 
with disastrous effect. Exposure to the sun and wind in the cleared spaces, the excessive 
use of tobacco and over-clothing, as results of contact with civilization, are also said to have 
undermined their health as a body of human beings. Intoxicants are forbidden to them by 
local rules and are not easily or commonly procured by them. 

The diseases which the Andamanese distinguish by name are malarial fever, catarrh, 
coughs and rheumatism. Phthisis and heart disease are recognised, but are believed to be 
spirit caused and so are all internal maladies, which of course are not understood. 

Medicine and surgery are almost absent from the Andamanese purview. They will bleed 
on the forehead for fever and headache and round abscesses to alleviate pain. They scarify for 
rheumatism and internal pain as a last resort. Red ochre and various herbal concoctions are 
both swallowed and applied as all-healers, in which they have great faith. Certain leaves are 
sometimes applied to local affections and beds made of them for the sake of their supposed 
medicinal odour. Cinctures, sometimes of human bones, are used to alleviate pain, but no 
other charms are employed. Occasionally the diet is slightly changed to relieve illness, and 
they are quick to avail themselves of the hospital provided for them. They are extremely 
afraid of European surgery and will tremble violently at the sight of the operating knife. 
They smear themselves with white clay and water against the heat of the sun, and with red 
ochre and oil after dark as a protection against cold. 

The sick are sympathetically and very kindly, but superstitiously, treated. There are 
no pregnancy customs and those at childbirth are sensible and without superstition, difficult 
delivery being practically unknown. 

Snakebite is uncommon and seldom fatal. Ligatures above the bite and scarifying are 
applied, both operations showing observation and common sense. Bites of centipedes, scor* 
pions, leeches and ticks cause little inconvenience to the Andamanese, though very much to 
immigrants. 

The figures of the men are muscular and well formed and generally pleasing ; often a 
young man is distinctly good looking, for, though there is a tendency to prognathism, it is not 
commonly pronounced, while a straight and well formed nose and jaw, accompanied by supe- 
rior intelligence and an irritable temper indicating a nervous temperament, are by no means 
rare. The natural good looks of many of the people are injured by the habit of shaving and 
smearing themselves with greasy red and white pigments. 

The pleasing appearance of the men is not a characteristic of the women, whose habits 
of completely shaving the head and profusely smearing themselves, with an early tendency 
to stoutness and ungainliness of figure and sometimes to pronounced prognathism, frequently 
make them unattractive objects to Europeans. They are. however, brisht and merry even 
into old age and are under no special social restrictions, have a good deal of influence, and in old 
age are often much respected. They, nevertheless, readily and naturally acquiesce in a posi- 
tion of subordination, slavery and drudgery to the men, and are apt to herd together in parties 
of their own sex. Variation from type is much commoner among the men than the women. 

(Hi) Mental Characteristics. 

The nerve development of the Andamanese is low, pain is not severely felt and wounds 
quickly heal. The sense development is normal, and instances of unusual acuteness observed 
are the result of personal training in certain directions and not of heredity, e.p., they will 
recognise one of themselves at a great distance, but not an unaccustomed object such as a 
European : they can smell a fire or hear the sound of dancing also at a great distance, but this 
isbecause they are always on the look-out for these things and their discernment is a matter of 
habit and of much consequence to themselves. They can, in short, do well such things as 
they pay particular or habitual attention to. 
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The Andamanese are naturally far sighted, and any near sight observed will be found 
to be due to leueoma or other disease. In respect to sight, however, they are not more highly 
gifted than civilized mankind. The colour sense is hardly developed at all and they are what 
would be called in Europe colour-blind to most colours. Black, white and red are distinguish- 
ed, but green and blue are not. This is due apparently to want of observation only, as they 
distinguish between white paint and the white European skin. A good deal of blindness was 
caused by imported epidemic ophthalmia in 1877. Hearing is not abnormally acute, but is 
highly trained in matters pertaining to jungle craft. Touch seems to be undeveloped. The 
sense of smell is highly developed in matters necessary to their existence, but they have no 
appreciation of artificial scent or of that of flowers which do not denote food, nor can they 
distinguish by smell that which they cannot see unless it be an object of food. Taste is strongly 
developed as to honey, disting aching that deposited from different flowers. They care 
nothing for scenery and do not decorate themseh es with flowers. 

In childhood the Andamanese are possessed of a br.'ghs intelligence, which, however, soon 
reaches its climax, and the adult may be compared in this respect with theciviused child olten 
or twelve. He has never had any sort of agriculture, nor until the English taught him the 
use of dogs did he ever domesticate any kind oi animal or oird, nor dm he teach inmseit to turn 
turtle or to use hook and line in fishing. He cannot count and all his ideas are nazy, inaccu- 
rate and ill-defined. He has never developed unaided any idea of drawing or making a tally 
or record for any purpose, but he readily understands a saetch or plan when shown him. He 
soon becomes mentally tired and is apt to break down physically under mental training. 

He retains throughout life the main characteristics of the child : of very short but strong 
memory; suspicious of, but hospitable to, strangers, ungrateful ; imitative and watchful of his 
companions and neighbours; vain and under the spur of vanity industrious and persevering ; 
teachable up to a quickly reached limit ; fond of undefined games ana practical jokes ; too happy 
and careless to be affected in temperament by bis superstitions; too careless indeed to store 
water even for a voyage ; plucky but not courageous ; reckless only from ignorance or inappre- 
ciation of danger ; selfish but not without generosity, chivalry ora sense ol honour ; petulant, 
hasty of temper, entirely irresponsible and childish in action in bis wratn and equally quick 
to forget; affectionate, lively in bis movements and exceedingly taking in his moments ol good 
temper. At these times the Andamanese are gentle and pleasant to each other, considerate 
to the aged, the weakly or the helpless and to ceptives, kind to then 1 wive3 and proud of their 
ohildren, whom they often over-pet ; but when angered, cruel, jealous, treacherous and vin- 
diotive ; and always unstable. They are bright and merry companions, taUat.ve, inquisitive 
and restless ; busy in their own pursuits ; keen sportsmen and naturally independent, absorb- 
ed in the chase from sheer love of it and other physical occupations ; and not lustlul, indecent 
or indecently abusive. 

As the years advance they are apt to become intractable, masterful and quarrelsome, 

A people to like but not to trust. Exceedingly conservative and bound up in ancestral cus- 
tom; not amenable to civilization, all the teaching oi years bestowed on some ol them having 
introduced no abstract ideas among the tribesmen, and changed no habit in practical matters 
affecting comfort, health, and mode of life. Irresponsibility is a characteristic, though in- 
stances of a keen sense of responsibility are not wanting, several Andamanese can take 
charge of the steering of a large steam launch through dangerous channels, exercising then 
caution, daring and skill, though not to an European extent; and the present (1901 J dynamo- 
man of the electric lighting on Ross Island is an Andamanese, while the w ire-man is a Nico- 
barese, both of whom exhibit the liveliest sense of their responsibilities, though a deep-rooted 
unconquerable fear of the dynamo and wires when at work. The Nicobarese shows, as is to 
be expected, the higher order of intellect. Another Andamanese was used byPortman for 
years as an accountant and kept his accounts in English accurately and well. 


i 
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The intelligence of the women is good, though not as a rule equal to that of the men. 
In old age, however, they frequently exhibit a considerable mental capacity which is respect- 
ed, Several women trained in a former local Mission Orphanage from early chj|dhnnd have 
shown much mental aptitude and capacity, the “ savagery ” in them, however, only dying 
down a3 they grew older. They can read and write well, understand and speak English 
correctly, have acquired European habits completely, and possess much shrewdness and com- 
mon sense : one, Topsy, herself taught her Andamanese husband, the dynamo-man above 
mentioned, to read and write English and induced him to join the Government House Press 
as a compositor. She writes a well expressed and correctly spelt letter in English, and has 
a shrewd notion of the value of money. In later years she visited England as an “aya,” 
hnd took naturally to civilised life. Such womeD, when the instability of youth is past, make 
good “ ayas, ’ as their men- kind make good waiters at tabic. The highest general type of 
intelligence yet noticed is in the J&rawa tribe. 


The Andamanese divide the day by the position of the sun and can roughly divide the 
night, though they have no idea of steering by the sun or stars. The year is known by the 
three main seasons of the climate and the months rudely by the flowering and fruiting of trees 
of economic value to them. Tides are understood and carefully noted, a necessary accom- 
plishment to a people largely living on shell-fish and navigating shallow tidal creeks and 
shores. They are aware of the connection of the phases of the moon with the tides and have 
names for the four phases of each lunation. They know the four quarters of the compass in 
reference to the daily position of the sun and have names for the four chief winds that blow 
(N ■ W., N. E., S. E., S. W .) They 7 differentiate three kinds of clouds : — Cumulus, stratus, 
nimbus. The only constellation they have distinguished is Orion and they have discovered 
the Milky Way for which they have a name, and also call it “the way of the angels ” (mow- 
win, the daughter-messengers of Puluga). 


The social emotions are not generally expressed. The Andamanese have no words for 
ordinary salutations, greeting or for expressing thanks. On meeting they stare at each other 
for a lengthened period in silence, which the younger breaks with a commonplace remark 
ana then follows an eager telling of news, which an Andamanese always delights in hearing. 
Relatives, however, sit in each other s laps, huddled closely together at Tnc^ting, wee pine 
loudly and demonstratively, and after a long separation this may last for hours. The Onges 
are less demonstrative, and on such occasions shed a few silent tears only and careas each 
other with their hands. At jxirling they take each other by the band and blow on it. 
exchanging sentences of conventional farewell. 


Undemonstrative though they arc, the Andamanese are readily roused to emotion, find - 
ing that difficulty in separating the real from the assumed observed in other savages. At 
Government House, Calcutta, in 1895, when a party was told to sit down and weep to shoM 
the custom at meetings, in a few moments the weeping became genuine, and when after a 
short time they were told to stop and get up, tears were streaming down their faces. 


The Andamanese arc good climbers, and rapid walkers and runners, moving with a free 
and independent gait, and can travel considerable distances at a time. The Jarawas turn 
their toes in, due to the necessity of stooping to pass along their paths through the tangled 
jungle. The Eremtaga, jungle-dwellers, arc good but not remarkable trackers The Aryoto 
longshoremen, are good swimmers and are much at home in the water. The Andamanese 
generally show a dexterity in getting about their thick and tangled jungles which baffles all 
immigrants, though in this respect the Eremtaga quite out-distance theArvoto and the 
Jkrawas apparently all the others. In the jungles ail shooting with arrows is necessarily at 
very short distance, and generally the Andamanese are good shots at short distances only 
judging direction very well but distance hardly at all. They can. however, at the very short’ 
distance required for shooting fish, allou accurately for refraction in moving water and wiU 
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shoot their fish successfully even in the surf , in a manner that is inimitable : this is really due 
to accurate judgment of direction. 

The Andamanese are unadventurous seamen, poling and paddling their canoes with small 
spade paddles at considerable speed, faster than that of an ordinary ship’s boat for a little 
distance, though they could not paddle away from one in even a short chase ; but they never 
go out of sight of land; have never been even to the Cocos (30 miles), nor to Narcondam and 
Barren Island, nor had they ever any knowledge of the existence of the Nicobars till our arri- 
val. Mr. Man has a legend from Car Nieobar , doubtfully going to show that the Onges from the 
Little Andaman once made raids on that island : but if this were true they would do so still. 

(iv) Habits and Customs. 

Except in the Little Andaman and among the Jlrawas there are no fixed habitations-, 
the search for easily obtained food and insanitary habits obliging the people to be nomads, 
for they have no practice of cultivation and domesticate no animal whatever, except dogs 
obtained from the English. They thus dwell in various customary encampments, situate 
within their respective territories. At these encampments, usually fixed in sheltered spots, 
they erect about 14 temporary huts capable of holding up to 50 to SO persons, arranged facing 
inwards on an oval plan always more or less irregular, thus- — 



□ 

Cooking 




Dancing Ground 

Bachelors 


Spin- 

sters 


Married 



The central space is the dancing ground. A hut is merely a thatch about 4 feet long by 
3 feet wide, sloping from 8 inches behind to 41 feet in front, placed on four uprights and some 
cross-pieces without walls. In unsheltered spots and at the headquarters of septs large 
circular huts aro built with a good deal of ingenuity, having eaves nearly touching the ground. 
These will be as much as 15 feet high and 30 feet in diameter. For hunting purposes mere 
thatched shelters are erected for protection from the wind. Close to every hut is a very 
small platform for surplus food about 18 inches from the ground, and in it at least one fire is 
carefully preserved. This is the one thing that the Andamanese are really careful about, for 
they do not knowhow to make fire, though they show much skill in so carrying smouldering 
logs with them by land or sea that they are not extinguished. Their ignorance of this funda- 
mental requirement of civilization is shown in their fire-legend, that fire was originally stolen 
from their deity, Puluga, and has never been allowed to become extinct since. Excepting 
guns* nothing has more impressed the Andamanese with European power and resources than 
the use of matches, i.e., of making fire whenever required with ease. 

In the Little Andaman and among the Jarawas of the South Andaman, large permanent 
huts few* use in the wet season are built up of solid materials to 30 feet in height and CO in 
breadth to hold the fires of 7 to 8 hunting parties, say 60 to 70 people, t.e.,thev contain 7 to 
S fires with about 8 persons to each “ fire.” The Jarawa’s hunting camp is much the same 
as that of any other Andamanese and his great communal hut is built on the same principle 
as the larger huts of the other Andamanese. 
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The use of the flimsy hunting shelters and camp huts of the Andamanese is rendered 
possible in the wet and stormy weather so common in the Islands by the denseness of the 
jungle, which prevents the winds from reaching them even when close to the sea-beach ami 
oauses the rain to fall vertically upon them. 

There is no idea of Government, but to each tribe and to each sept of it there is a recog- 
nised head, who has attained that position by tacit agreement on account of some admitted 
superiority, mental or physical, and commands a limited respect and such obedience as the 
self interest of th e other individual men of the tribe or sept dictates. There is a tendency 
to hereditary right in the natural selection of chiefs, but there is no social status that is not 
personally acquired. The social position of a chief’s family follows that of the chief himself 
an a mits of many privileges in the shape of tribal influence andimmunitv from drudgery. 
His wife is among women what he is among men, and at his death, if a mother and not 
young she retains his privileges. Age commands respect and the young are deferential to 
the elders. Offences i.e., murder, theft, adultery, mischief, assault, are punished by the 
aggrieved party on his own account by injury to the bod v aud pronertv or bv murder, 

without more active interference on the part of others than is consistent "with their own 

safety, and without any fear of consequences except vengeance from the friends of the other 
has obliterated wrath ^ disappearance tiU the short memory of the people 


Property is communal, as is all the land, and ideas as to individual possessions are but 
nidimentary, accompanied with an incipient tabu of tbeproperty belonging to a chief. An 
Andamanese will often readily part with ornaments to any one who asks for them. Theft 

al nr! rrr Wi+h0Ut ,eave ' h ° nW Ter0 ^ ed as to things of absolute necessity, 

re. T V 7, A VerV n,de barter exists between tribes of the samegroap in 
no’^ th° h n i °r V ° r raa ™*mtured. This applies especially to cooking 

h h a " e ’ nac,e of a , 8pecial clav found only in certain parts of the islands. The barter 
is really a gift of one article ,n expectation of another of assumed corresponding value in re- 

without howeve ‘th" t . forthc ™ in ^ The tp n-itory of other tribes is carefully respected 

without, however, there being any fixed boundaries. * ^ 

of 0fmen ® nd TT en arC dear,y defined b y custom, but not so as to make that 

of the women comparatively hard. The women have a tacitly acknowledged mferiornosi 
tion, but it is not such as to be marked or to leave them without influence. P 

The religion is simple animism and consists of fear of the evil spirit* i 

disease and ancestors, and of avoidance of acts traditions lit- A f ■ tb f wood ’ t}ie sea - 
apite of an abundance of mrtho.odc, t.l Z „ f oZS SS, *° “**??.*> to 
irntwatte th „ st „ dent ot !noh , hinra op.'. 11 .. ■» moat 

tJation. There i, . n »nthroee m „n,hie ,Wtv. Mug,, ,h» cause of aU thto ^whomTlT™!' 

- l! - *»T -f their hi 8 he t Tb e 1 Jal™, h .7^- a‘° 

"aoal " will go under the earth W an .,r M *“?’ 1Z. ^ 

ven nor hell nor any idea of a corporeal resurrection in * • ’ ere is no hea- 

active faith in dreams, which sometimes control snh« reIl£n ° U3 sense - There is much 
of “ wise men,” dreamers of “ th * 

municate with spirits and to bring about good and bad fortune^ l2^ ^ 7' 
onic magic and witchcraft to much personal profit praotlse an emhry- 

seives, as these people appreciate, ie are tebMd te 

of appeal to supernatural powers. hS ’ C0V6nant8 ordeals, nor any forms 
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the term by “ God.” He has a wife and a family of one son and many daughters. He trans- 
mits his orders through his son to his daughters, who are his messengers, the M6rowin. He 
has no authority over the evil spirits and contentshimself with pointing out offenders against 
himself to them. The two great evil, i.e., harmful, spirits are Erem-ch&uga of the Forest 
and Juruwin of the Sea. LikePuluga, both have wives and families. The minor evil spirits 
are Nila and a numerous class, the Chdl, who are practically spirits of disease. The Sun is 
the wife of the Moon and the Stars are their children dwelling nearPuluga, but there is no 
trace of sun- worship, though they twang their bows and " chaff ’’the moon during an eclipse, 
and a solar eclipse frightens them, keeping them silent. 

The Andamanese idea of the soul arises out of his reflection in water and not out of his 
shadow which follows him about. His reflection is his spirit, which goes afterdeath to an- 
other jungle world, Chai-i-tan, underthe earth, which is flat and supported on an immense 
palm tree. There the spirit repeats the life here, visits the earth occasionally and has a dis- 
tinct tendency to transmigration into other beings and creatures. Every child conceived 
has had a prior existence andthetheorv of metempsychosis appears in many other supersti- 
tions, notablv in naming a second child after a previous dead one, because the spirit of the 
former babe has been transferred to the present one, and in their recognising all Natives of 
India and the Far East as ch^vr/a, or persons endowed with the spirits of their ancestors. 

The superstitions and nv”tho!ogy of the Andamanese are the direct outcome of their be- 
liefs in relation to snirits. Thus, fire frightens Erem-chinga, so it is always carried. They 
avoid offending the Sun and the Moon bv silence at their rise. Puluga shows himself in 
storm, and so thev appease him bv throwing explosive leaves on the fire, and deter him by 
burning hees’-wax, because he does not like the smell. Earthquakes are the sport of the 
ancestors. There are luckv and unluokv actions, but. not many, and a few omens and charms. 
Animals and birds are credited with human capacities, e.g., convicts murdered bv JArawas 
have been found with beaw stones nlaced on them and stoneR have been found placed along 
their pathways. Everv Andamanese knows that this is a warning to the birdsnot to tell the 
English that the men had been murdered and that the murderers had passed along the path 
in front. 

The great bulk of the Andamanese mythology turns on Puluga and his doings with Tomo, 
the first ancestor, to whom and his wife he brought fire and taught all the arts and for whom 
he created everything. This line of belief is still alive, and everything natural that is new is 
attributed to Puluga. Thus, when the Andamanese were introduced to the volcano. Barren 
Island, on seeing the smoke from the top, they at once christened it Molat&rchona, Smoke 
Island, and said the fire was Puluga’s. 

The next most important element in the mythology is in the story of the cataclysm, 
which engulfed the islands and was of course caused by Puluga. It separated the population 
and destroyed the fire, which was afterwards stolen by Liiratut, the kingfisher, and restored 
to the people. The population previous to the cataclysm became the cJi^uga or ghostly an- 
cestors. Other stories relate the origin of customs, e.g., tattooing and dancing, of the arts, 
articles of food, harmful spirits, and so on. 

- An important ethnological item in these stories is the constant presence of the ideas of 
metempsychosis and of metamorphosis into animal?, fish, birds, stone and other objects in 
nature. Indeed the fauna chiefly known to the Andamanese are ancestors changed super- 

natnrallv into animals. , ,,, 

There are rudimentary initiatory customs for both males and females, connected witn 

arrival at puberty and marriageability and pointing to a limited tabu. On reaching puberty 
or thereabouts, between 12 and 16 years of age, abstention from about six kinds of food, each 
in turn, is voluntarily commenced and continued for some years. At the end of each absten- 
tion there are a few ceremonies and some dancing, and the youth of both sexes then become 
“ grown up,” There is no thing else to mark this period beyond the application of an honorific 
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nayic -while it lasts, no secret to he communicated, no religious ceremony. In after-life, 
however, men who have gone through the initiatoryperiod together will not fight, quarrel, 
nor call each other by name. They will assume great friendship, while avoiding each other 
with a mutual shyness. The women also practise a limited tabu as to food during menstru- 
ation and pregnancy. The idea of tabu does undoubtedly exist as to food and every man has 
his own tabued articles through life, which is, however, usually something observed to dis- 
agree with him in childhood or to be unpalatable. 

There are also limitations as to sexual familyrelations. Only husband and wife can eat 
together. Widows and widowers, bachelors and maidens eat with their own sex only. A 
man may not address directly a married woman younger than himself or touch his wife’s 
sister or the wife of a younger relative, and vice versa. 

The tattooing is partly ceremonial, as a test of courage and endurance of pain, and so 
is painting the body with clays, oils, etc. By the material and design is shown sickness, 
sorrow or festivity and the unmarried condition. 

The great amusement of the Andamanese, indeed their chief object in life after the chase, 
is the formal evening or night dance, a curious monotonous performance accompanied bv 
drumming the feet rhythmically on a special sounding board, like a Crusader’s shield and mis- 
taken for a shield by several observers, singing a song more or less impromptu and of a com- 
pass limited to four semitones and the intermediate quarter tones, and clapping the hands 
on the thighs in unison. The dance takes place every evening whenever there are enough for 
it, and lasts for hours and all night at meetings of the tribes or septs for the purpose. It then 
becomes ceremonial and is continued for several nights in succession. Both sexes take 
allotted parts in it. This and turtle hunting are the only things which will keep the Andama- 
nese awake all night long. There are five varieties of the dance among the tribes : that of 
the Onge-J&rawas being an entirely different peiforraance. 

The Andamanese appreciate rhvthm and time, but not pitch or tune. They sing in 
unison, but not in parts, and can neither sing in chorus nor repeat or even catch an air. The 
key in which a solo or chorus is started is quite accidental. They can be readily taught any 
dance step and can teach it themselves from observation. 

Every man who respects himself is a composer of songs, always consisting of a solo and 
refrain, and sings without action or gesticulation and always to the same rhythm . The songs 
relate only to travel, sport and personal adventures, never to love, children and the usual 
objects of poetry, and very rarely to beliefs and superstition. The wording is enigmatic and 
excessively elliptic, the words themselves being in grammatical order, but shorn of all affixes 
as a rule. As in all poetry unusual words are employed. But clipped as the wording is and 
prosaic as the subjects are. the Andamanese are far from being unable to give a poetic turn 
to their phraseology and ideas. The women have lullabies for their babies. 


The Andamanese are childishly fond of games and have an indigenous blind-man’s-buff, 
leap-frog and hide-and-seek. Mock pig and turtle hunts, mock burials, and “ ghost ” hunts 
are favourite sports. Matches in swinging, swimming, throwing, skimming (ducks and 
drakes), shooting (archery), and wrestling are practised. 


E\ ery child is named for life after one of about twenty conventional names by the mother, 
of course without reference to sex, immediately upon pregnancy becoming evident, to which 
afterwards a nickname, varying occasionally as life proceeds, is added from personal pecu- 
liarities, deformities, disfigurements, or eccentricities and sometimes from flattery or reve- 
rence. Cfirls are also given “ flower names ” after one of sixteen selected trees which hap- 
pen to be in flower at the time they reach puberty. 

The “ womb-name ” is called the teng-l'dr-ula and on the child being born, the words 
distinguishing sex by the genitals, dto, male, and Mta, female, are prefixed to it in babyhood 
The women’s “flower name” precedes the leng-Vdr-ula till motherhoood or advancing years, 
ut is often used alone. As the “ flower names ” are of much interest, the following list of 
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them is given in the Bea language. There are eleven of them and flowers, regarded as identi- . 
cal by the Andamanese, belong to trees sometimes of quite different species : a mistakethat 
is made by peoples of much higher mental development. 


Flower name. 


Tree. 


Flowering month. 


Mdda 

Ora 

Jidga 

Yen 

Pataka 

Reche 

Chagara 

Charapa 

Chenra 

Yulu 

Chilip 


Semeearpus (Sp.) 

Odina Wodier . . 
Chickrassia tabularis 
Unidentified 
Croton argyratus 
Stereulia (Sp.) 

Meliorma simplieifolia 
l ft) Terminalia procera . 

^ (1) Eugenia (Sp.) 

Rubiacese 

Pterocarpus dalbergioide* 
Unidentified 
Leea sambucina 
Unidentified . . 

Eugenia (Sp.) 

Diospyros densi flora 


HD 

*( 2 ) 

HD 
f (2) 

MI> 


l ( 2 ) 


* (D 

(( 2 ) 


^ March. 
f March. 
^ April. 
April. 


Mav. 

> 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 


November. 

November, Decem- 
ber, January and 


February. 

The people are now ignorant of the origin of the flower names or of the cause of the selec- 
tion of the trees above mentioned. The honorifics main and mam are prefixed out of respect 
to the name of elderly males and chan'i to all names of married women. Girls are addressed 
bv the flower name and the elders by the honorific. Names are not much used in addressing. 


but chiefly for naming the absent or in calling. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, and by preference, but not necessarily, exogamous 
as regards sept and endogamous as regards tribe or more strictly group. Divorce is rare and 
unknown after the birth of a child ; unfaithfulness after marriage, which entails the murder 
of both the guilty parties, if practicable, is not common ; and polyandry, polygamy, bigamy, 
and incest are unknown. Marriages arc not religious, but are attended with distinct ceremonies. 
Marriage after death of one party or divorce is usual. Before marriage free intercourse between 
the sexes within the exogamous limits is the rule, though some conventional precautions are 


taken to prevent it. 

Portman tersely describes the marriage ceremony thus : “When the elders of a sept are 
aware that a young couple are anxious to marry, the bride is taken to a newly made hut and 
made to sit down in it. The bridegroom runs away into the jungle, but after some struggling 
and pretence at hesitation, is brought in by force and made to sit in the bride's lap. This is 
the whole ceremony. The newly married couple have little to say to, and are very shy of, 
each other for at least a month after marriage, when they gradually settle down together.’" 

Marriages are the business of parents or guardians, and they have a right of betrothal of 
children, the betrothal being regarded as a marriage. Marital relations are somewhat com- 
plicated and quite as strictly observed as among civilised communities. Old books on 
this point generally ascribe bestiality and promiscuity to the race, but quite wrongly. 

Deaths occasion loud lamentation from all connected with the deceased. Babies are 
buried under the floor of their parents’ hut. Adults are either buried in a shallow grave, or, 
as an honour, tied up in a bundle and placed on a platform in a tree. Wreaths of cane leaves 
•re then fastened conspicuously round the encampment, and it is deserted for about three 
months. Burial spots are also sufficiently well marked. Mourning is observed by smearing 
the head with grey clay and refraining from dancing for the above period. After some months 
the bones of the deceased are washed, broken up and made into ornaments to which great 
importance is attached, as mementos of the deceased, and as they are believed to stop pain 
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Riid cure diseases by simple application to the diseased part. The skull is worn down the back 
tied round the neck, usually, but not always, by the widow, widower or nearest relative. 
Mourning closes with a ceremonial dance and the removal of the clay. The ceremonies con- 
nected with the disposal of the dead are conventional, reverential and by no means without 
elaboration in detail. 

(v) Arts. 

The only stone cutting implement known to the Andamanese is the quartz Sake chipped 
oi I, never worked, and held between the fingers for shaving and tattooing ; and shells and fish 
bones are used for the small blades of the peculiar adze of this people, and for arrow points, 
scraping and cutting. A cyrena valve is the ordinary knife and scraper. Hammers, anvils, 
hones, and oven-stones consist of natural stones. They have never made celts. 

The ends of glass bottles for some years, and iron from wrecks for a long time past, have 
been substituted for the indigenous implements, when and where procurable. The object 
of the long series of murderous raids made by the inland Jarawas on the outlying parts of the 
Penal Settlement has now been proved to have been in search for iron. The implements 
on the whole are coarsely and roughly made. 

The weapons of the Andamanese are bow and arrow, harpoon, fish spear, pig spear, and 
they have never had anynotion of poisoning the blades, which however sometimes inflict 
dangerous septic wounds from dirt, though as a rule they are kept bright as a matter of pride. 
Barbed arrows and harpoons with loose heads are used for catching and pulling up game in 
the jungles and marking where turtle or large fish are sinking. 

Excellent information with illustrations on the domestic and other arts of the Andama- 
nese is to be found in a minutely accurate work, Man’s Aboriginal Inhabitants o f the Andaman 
Islands. String for nets and all purposes is twisted, often neatly, from the inner bark of 
creepers. Large nets of this string are made for driving turtle and hand-nets for prawns and 
small fish, and for wallets. Stout cord is made from the inner bark of the Melochia velulina. 
Whole, split and scraped canes are used as binders. The weaving is good, neat and stout, 
and baskets and mats are thus well made from strips of canes. 

The unglazed circular clay cooking-pots with rounded or pointed bottoms, to the Anda- 
manese very valuable, are built up bv hand, sundried and then baked, but not thoroughly, 
iuthe fire. They are often encased in basket work for safety. Their manufacture, form and 
ornament are typical of the Stone Age generally. Buckets are hollowed out of wood or 
cut from the joints of the bamboo. Canoes are hollowed out of whole trunks of light, soft 
timber by the adze without the use of fire, do not last long and are only fair sea boats. They 
are however capable of holding many people and a good deal of light cargo. 

The personal ornaments made are — bunches and strips of fibres and leaves scraped, ent 
and hammered , fringes of dentalium sheils and straw-coloured wreaths of hammered and roast- 
ed dendrobium bark. The bones, skulls and jawbones of deceased relatives arealso used 
whole, or broken and scraped to fancy or requirement, as ornaments, be«ides necklaces of 
the bones of animals. Tattooing andpainting the bodyare only ornamental to the extent 
that, in the latter case especially, deviations from the conventional designs are due to personal 
taste. The only ornaments to dwellings and huts are the heads of turtle, pigs, iguana, or 
paradoxurus killed in hunting. These are hung up partly as ornaments and partly as trophies 
but not with any idea of record. 

Every manufactured article has its own customary conventional line ornament in one 
or more of three colours and in one or more of eleven patterns, approximately achieved only. 
The colours are red, white and brown from natural earths. The patterns are (1) chevrons, 
(2) close cross-hatch, (3) wide cross-hatch, (4) parallel lines, (5) parallels and chevrons 
combined, (6) lozenges, (7) plait or guillochc, (8) herring-bone, (9) cross cuts, (10) loops, 
(11) vandyke with scalloped bands and cross lines. 
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VI. 

Extracts from Mr. M. V. Portmaa’s Reports on the First Dealings with theOngesin 1888. 7 

Heft Port Blair with a party in the steamer Ross on the 27th October 1886, having No. 1 
lighter, and a 10-oared boat in tow. Six convicts and 27 Andamanese accompanied me, and 
I had rations for three months for the entire party. 

I arrived at the Little Andaman Island on the 28th October, and anchored in Bumila 
Creek. For the next three days we were engaged in making a small clearing on the East 
bank of the Creek, and housing the party. The Little Andamanese from the neighbouring 
huts came down daily to visit me, and were very friendly. I heard with regret that the 
little boy Api I had left with the Ekudi tribe in April 1886 was dead, but the remainder of 
those people who had lived with me in Port Blair, all came to my camp. Women and 
children now came fearlessly to the camp, and the first difficulty I met with was that of pre- 
venting the savages from looting the camp of everything they fancied. By making an example 
of one of the first cases that occurred, and treating the delinquents somewhat roughly, 1 
soon got them to understand that they were only to have what we gave them, not all thev 
saw, and from that time, with two exceptions to which I shall refer later, I have had no trouble. 
I have been very lavish of presents to all the people. 

Very stormy weather began just after my arrival, and I therefore confined my work 
to going about amongst the neighbouring villages and endeavouring to gain influence over 
the people, and to learn their language. The Andamanese I had brought with me were oc- 
cupied in turtling, canoe cutting, etc., and I encouraged the Little Andamanese to go 
amongst them and associate with them. They soon took to swimming off on board the 
steamer or coming in their canoes to visit me, and occasionally brought me baskets of dried fish 
as presents. On November 3rd three men, whom I afterwards found belonged to the 
south coast of the Island, paid me a visit, and were very pleasant. 

On the 12th November I tried to go down the coast in the Ross and cross to the South 
Sentinel Island, but the weather was so bad that I was obliged to put back. The Little 
Andamanese with me gave me the name of the South Sentinel Island as Kel&gageai, hut said 
that they had never been there. On the 13th I coasted down to Tokaini and saw all the peo- 
ple there. They received me in an unconcerned way and appeared to take little interest, 
even in the presents we had brought. I learnt that the man captured at Jackson Creek in 
January 1885, who afterwards died in Port Blair, was from the Tokaini village, and that his 
real name was Taleme. 

On the 14th very heavy rain commenced, and on the 15th a cyclone set in, which lasted 
till the 20th. With the exception of the loss of her side-curtains the Ross sustained no 
damage. I had both anchors down and hawsers passed outside all. Until the 18th I was 
unable even to get ashore on the bank of Bumila Creek, where we were anchored, and the 
convicts and Andamanese suffered very much. The clearing was 18 inches under water, 
and the people were living on raised nvichdns [wooden platforms] they had made. All the 
Andamanese huts had been blown down, but the tents, being more sheltered, had stood. It 
would have been dangerous to have gone further into the jungle, owing to the falling branches 
of trees, and on the sand one could not stand up to the wind, but had to crawl along. Much 
damage was done in the jungle, quantities of dead fish were washed up on the coasts, and 
many birds and bats seem to have been killed. The Little Andamanese seem to have suf- 
fered much from the cold and want of food, and several sick whom I had seen at Tokaini 
on the I3th had died. As soon as the cyclone was over many people came to me for food. 
The rain was so heavy that the creek was running with fresh water down to the mouth. After 


7 The Onges have since become as friendly as any other tribe except the Jarawas. 
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this storm the place seemed to become unhealthy, and from that time onward there has 
been a oreat deal of sickness amongst the Andamanese and convicts. I did not suffer much 
myself until January. 

Owing to the heavy sea outside I was unable to go anywhere until the 24th, and the 
Andamanese continued cutting [out logs for] boats and catching turtle. On the 24th I 
visited Jackson Creek. The landing here was very difficult owing to the surf, and our boat was 
swamped. It is impossible to enter the creek as the sand has now silted up so much, and 
I landed on the north side of it. Several people met us and were given presents. I walked 
along the shore with them for some distance, and visited some sandstone eave3, in which 
were the grass variety of edible birds’-nests. All the water here contains much lime, and 
stalactites are formed in the caves. 

On the 26th I was visited by Her Majesty’s Indian Marine S. Kwangtuvg, the Com- 
mander supplying me very kindly with such rations, etc., as I required. On the 29th I walked 
down the coast from Jackson Creek to Api Island and went some way into the interior. The 
people received us in a friendly manner, but were very greedy for presents, taking every 
thing they saw, not only out of the boats but even from the persons of my Andamanese, 
and seizing many articles which could be of no possible use to them. This behaviour I 
checked with the help of the interpreters I had brought down from Bfimila Creek, and the 
people soon began to obey my directions. 

Much sickness having now set in, I returned to Port Blair with the worst eases on 
the 1st December. There was a heavy sea and the Ross had a good opportunity of 
showing what a fine sea boat she is. Two Little Andamanese from the Ekudi village accom- 
panied me, one of whom, Kogio Kai, had been in Port Blair before as a captive in 1885. On 
the 4th December I returned to the Little Andaman (arriving there on the 5th) with some 
fresh convicts and Andamanese. The weather on the way back was even worse than 
what we had coming up. My absence, leaving a small party of convicts and Anda- 
manese on the Island, had been a good test of the work done, and I found on my return 
that the Little Andamanese had been living with the party in my camp in the most 
friendly manner. 

I was kept in the creek by bad weather until the 12th December, during which time 
the crew of the Ross were employed in cutting firewood in order to save coal, and the convicts 
and Andamanese went about with me inland and on the coast to the various villages. I also 
commenced a coast line survey of the Island with prismatic compass and chain. The 
Little Andamanese or Onges, as they call themselves, were constantly in camp and began 
to pick up a little Hindustani. 

On the 12tli and 13th I worked along the coast, surveying down to Tochangedu, where 
my work was stopped by the heavy surf, so I began on the 15th to work E. and S. from the 
North Point of the Island. A curious incident occurred on the 17th which will illustrate 
the influence I had already acquired over the neighbouring people. Kojio Kai, an tinge, 
told me that a man of his own tribe had stolen some knives belonging to us. I sent for the 
man, admonished him and forbade him to come to the camp. Tahlai, one of his own tribe, 
then escorted him to Tambe Ebui, and he has not since been allowed to visit us. The 
Ekudi people on another occasion behaved in a similar manner to some Palaiankwes, who 
had stolen some turtle spears, refusing to allow them to land near the clearing or visit us 

for several days. 

By the 19th of December I had surveyed as far as Titaije, meeting many people of all 
sizes and sexes, who were very pleasant and friendly, and I then returned to Bfimila Creek 
beached the Ross, cleaned and painted her. Her Majesty’s I.M.S. Nancowry called on the 
21st, and on the 22nd I proceeded to Port Blair with the sick from mv camp, and with nine 
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Onges picked from the following tribes: — Ekudi, Palalankwe, Tokaie, Tambe, Ebui 
and Titaije. 

I remained in Port Blair until the 27th, when I crossed over with the party to the North 
Sentinel Island, The tinges gave me their name for it as Chirtakwekwe, and appeared well 
acquainted with it. They walked fearlessly about in the jungle, but, on catching some of 
the inhabitants on the evening of the 27th, it was found that they talked an entirely 
different [i.e., unintelligible] language. On the 2&th I visited PortMouat, returning to Port 
Blair on the 29th, and on the 2nd January 1S87, 1 returned to the Little Andaman. 

During their stay in Port Blair the greatest care was taken that the tinges should not 
suffer in health, and they were shown everything 1 thought would interest them, includ- 
ing the athletic sports and the military parade on the 1st January, and were also given 
quantities of presents, being allowed to have almost everything they fancied, and they ap- 
peared so delighted with their visit that, on the way back, they said they would come up to 
Port Blair in their canoes in the fine weather. 

On the 3rd January I started down the East Coast surveying. In addition to my party 
I was accompanied by Torniti, Tahlai and Kojio Kai, who were of the greatest assistance. 
People came out to meet us at each village, and every one was quiet, friendly and pleasant. 
On the 4th I anchored in Daugule Bay, having been accompanied by nearly fifty people all 
along the coast. On the 5th I met at Toi-balewe, Natudetotali Kege, one of the women 
who was captured on the Cinque Islands in 1885. On the 6th I met at Ingoic, on the South 
Coast, the three men who had visited me at Bumila Creek on the 3rd November last. I com - 
pleted the survey on the 7th, closing on Api Island, and then returned to Bumila Creek. 

The weather now got stormy again, and I began to suffer very much in health. The 
survey being finished, I having visited all the villages round the Island and being on the 
best terms with all the people, and our stores being nearly exhausted, I returned to Port 
Blair on the 19th January with the entire party. The work I was sent down to do has, I 
think, been accomplished, and we are now on as friendly terms with the Little Andamanese 
as we are with the inhabitants of the North Andamans. 

From what I can learn, I am of opinion that, while the whole of the Little Andaman 
Island is peopled by one race calling themselves tinges, the people are subdivided into tribes 
who adhere more or less to their own country, and appear to quarrel and fight among them- 
selves. What little I have learnt of their language I have embodied in my work on the lan- 
guages of the Andamanese, written at your request, but the amount is small. It differs 
almost totally from any language with which we are acquainted, except that of the Jarawa 
tribes. The people appear to be healthy, their principal diseases being chest complaints, 
coughs and colds, fever and itch. There is no syphilis amongst them, and in physique they 
compare favourably with the inhabitants of the great Andaman. 

Their manners and customs differ somewhat from those of the Great Andaman, the princi- 
pal differences I have noticed being the following : — The large circular huts built by them; 
the raised charpoys [platform beds] on which they sleep ; their habit of cooking, drying and 
storing in baskets a small fish similar to a sprat ; the difference in the shape of their canoes 
at the bow and stern ; the difference in their ornaments, and the absence of bone necklaces 
and broad tasselled belts amongst them ; the women wear a tassel of a yellow fibre in the 
place of the leaf worn in the Great Andaman ; the difference in the shape of the bow, which 
is of the European pattern. The arrows used for fish frequently have four heads of different 
lengths fitted into one shaft. 

They are by no means expert in the use of a canoe in rough water, ana are unabie to 
harpoon turtle. They paint their hair only with red earth, and not their entire bodies, 
and they do not allow their hair to grow long ; the women do not keep their heads clean 
shaved. Their staple food appeal’s to be the seed of the mangrove, boned, as that article of 
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diet is always to be seen in their huts, supplement.. d of course by whatever else they can get. 
I may here mention that, after close and continued observation of their habits, I entirely 
disbelieve the legend that they were formerly in the habit of visiting Car Nicobar Island. 

It was very pleasant to see the numbers of healthy children of both sexes in the various 
villages ; the people seem to marry later in life than do the Great Andamanese, but the same 
system of monogamy prevails. The music of their songs is different and more pleasing, and 
it is not accompanied by clapping of hands, or the striking of a sounding hoard. Their 
dance is peculiar and unlike that of the other Andamanese. They ha\e no religion of any 
kind, and I learnt nothing of traditions or super., titions from which they seem even freer 
than the people of the Great Andaman. 

In conclusion I may say that the people arc by no means fierce, being if anything of a 
milder disposition than the other Andamanese, an 1 I became very much attached to them, 
which attachment is, I think, returned. They are easily silenced or frightened, and are in 
great dread of a gun. 

The Island at the north end appears to consist of mangrove swamp, and low r belts of 
sandy soil on which the aborigines live. On the west and south-west coast the land rises 
into low hills of a coarse sandstone, running more or less north and south. The timber ap- 
pears to be much the same as that of the South Andaman, and the rocks are ehiefty lime 
and sandstone with a good deal of actual coral rock on the east and south coast. In one 
place on the point south of Daugule Bay I noticed an outcrop of igneous rock. There 
appeared to be no minerals. 

The products of the sea appear to be the same as at the Great Andaman, but the Tubi- 
porine family of coral, particularly Tubipora mn^ica, occurs in profusion. Dugong and 
turtle abound in the sea, and I captured two of the former, one being a remarkably fine 
specimen, and many of the latter. The tinges are very fond of turtle, but they are unable to 
get them with the facility with which our Andamanese catch them, as they arc ignorant of 
the use of the harpoon ; turtle always formed a great part of my presents to them. 

In rough weather landing is almost impossible on most of the coast, and in calm wea- 
ther there are heavy ground swells and tide rips. I he following are the best anchorages for 
small vessels: — Bumila Creek ; Eketi Bay, just inside the north end of Nachuge Point ; Gijege, 
opposite Ingoie, about half a mile from shore ; Hut Bay ; Daugule Bay and Obate. Landing 
is difficult in most places and I always used an Andamanese canoe. 

* * * * * * * 

With regard to their (the Gnges) behaviour to shipwrecked crews, I am of opinion that 
the crew of any native vessel wrecked there would still be liable to be massacred, and though 
a European, if wrecked on the north coast might be well treated, I should not like to gua- 
rantee his safety. Shipwrecked sailors are rarely diplomats and would be extremely likely 
to resent the looting of their ships or persons in a mannei which would certainly lead to 
their being shot. This looting cannot be prevented, the temptation being too great for any 
savage, however tame, and the general education of the Ongcs will take some years. It is 
quite safe for any Settlement official to visit the Island and land. 1 would advise him first 
to land at Bumila Greek and take on board either Tvojio Kai, Tdmiti or Tahlai, or else one 
Oi the following : Wana Luege of the Ekudi tribe or KojioKokele of Pal a! ankewc village, 
who would act as interpreters at any other part of the island, where he wished to land. 

The presents which the Onges most appreciate are hoop iron, rod iron, files, sleeping 
mats, cocoanuts, plantains, beads, and specimens of the articles used by our Andamanese ; 
*lso turtle, which can easily be got at the South Sentinel Island. The (juges are, I believe, 
quite willing to come to Port Blair in their canoes in fine weather, but great care should be 
taken that they do not contract any disease, particularly syphilis, if they do come up. They 
will take to smoking kindly, but I have not encouraged this, as my aim is to keep them in 
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their healthy primitive state, and I believe this can be done, and they ean still be brought 
to obey our orders and remain on friendly terms with outsiders. We require very little of 
them, and a close intercourse with these savages means death to them. 

* * * * * * * 

On the 4th March 1887 the Chief Commissioner [Colonel T. Cadell, Y.C.], accompanied 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, 7th Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, Mr. Portman, on 
special duty at the Little Andaman Island, Mr. Metcalfe, Officer in charge of the Andamanese, 
and a number of Andamanese, left Port Blair in the steamer Ross at 6 A.M., and arriving in 
Bumila Creek, north end of the Little Andaman at 2 r.M. Some of the tinges, as the natives 
of Little Andaman Island call themselves, visited the party at once, and our old friends 
Tomite, Tahlai, Wana Luege and Kojio Kokele were taken on board as interpreters. 

On the 5th we proceeded along the north coast, taking on board Kojio Kai off Kuaie- 
chikuada Creek. After inspecting the Ariel Ledge, we anchored at 10-30 A.M. off the mouth 
of the Tiyai Creek on the East Coast. Several tinges of both sexes were on the shore, and 
we lauded amongst them, giving then presents. They wore quite friendly, and we visited their 
hut at Titaije. In the evening we rowed up the Tiyai Creek, which is one of the most 
beautiful in this group of islands and had not been before explored. All our Andamanese 
remained on shore for the night with the Onges and had a feast of turtle. 

On the 6th none of the tinges were seen, although we landed in two places, and we an- 
chored for the night in Hat Bay on the East Coast. On the morning of the 7th two men 
appeared and were given presents, ancl we then went on to Toibalowe, a large hut on the south- 
east corner of the Island, measuring GO feet in diameter and about 35 feet in height. Shortly 
after we landed, a number of Onges made their appearance and were given presents. I walked 
to a village of 14 lean-to huts a little way in the interior, and my party were regaled with pig 
and honey. As usual amongst these people, there were a few ill-tempered, conservative 
old men, who refused to be pleased with us. Our interpreters decided to walk on round the 
coast, and meet us at Ingoie on the South Coast, and I brought on board two new men, sending 
them on shore again when wo reached Ingoie that afternoon. There is a good landing place 
here, the reef being broken in one place, just opposite the hut. The best anchorage is in 8 
fathoms, about half a mile from the shore. 

In the evening we visited the rock where Lieutenant Much's expedition landed in 1867, 
and the Onges appeared to have some remembrance of it. My Andamanese slept ashore as 
usual with the Onges, a number of whom had followed us round. On the Sth Her Majesty’s 
I. M. S. Runny lung arrived with Lieutenant-Colonel Strahan and his survey party, and 
Mr. E. H. Man, Officer in charge, Nicobars. The survey work was at once commenced. The 
Onges were rather troublesome, trying to steal the metal of the instruments, but no fracas 
took place, and with the presents we had given them they were quite pleased. 

On the 9th the Chief Commissioner, with Lieutenant-Colonel Strahan, Mr. Man and 
Mr. Metcalfe, went to the north end of the Island for the day in the Ross to observe for latitude, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts and I remained behind in the Kivangtung. Mr. Senior, 
Assistant Surveyor, with his party landed at 8-30 a.m. at Ingoie, and attended by the Anda- 
manese, our tinge interpreters, and two canoes with presents, jwoeeeded to survey the coasts 
round to Ingotijalu on the south-west Coast. The canoes with the presents were swamped 
in the surf, and one canoe and all the presents were lost. The tinges, however, beyond being 
greedy for such metal as they saw, gave no trouble, and Mr. Senior, having completed his 
work, came off at 4 p.m. to the Kivangtung, which vessel after looking for the shoal marked 
in the chart as being about 4 miles south-west of the south-west end of the Island, and finding 
that it did not exist (the broken sea being really caused by a tide rip), bad anchored off In- 
ootijalu. Mr. Eldridge and Mr. Baynes had been ashore bathing from a Nicobarese canoe, 
and some ijnge women had joined them in the water and seemed quite friendly. 
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At 5 p.m. I landed with Captain Pryce, I. 34. , Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, and Mr. 
Murray, Chief Engineer of the Kwangtung. I had with me as an interpreter Kojio Kai, and 
two of the Great Andamanese, Reala and Dukla. Unfortunately I had no presents, they 
having been lost in the canoes. We were received on the shore by about 25 people, among 
whom were many women and children, and they were all unarmed except two men who had 
adzes. They were very greedy for presents and tried to loot the boat, but were prevented 
by Kojio Kai and myself. Mr. Murray, however, gave them an iron bucket, which they 
had taken and I had recovered from them. They embraced Kojio Kai, and we all walked 
along the shore together taking two khalasis [Indian messengers]. After we bad proceeded 
about 200 yards, Captain Pryce drew our attention to some fish on the beach, and he with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts and Mr. Murray stopped to look at them. I was a few paces 
behind talking to the Onges by whom we were surrounded. Suddenly I heard a thud, and 
Mr. Murray cried out ‘ I am killed.’ I turned and saw Mr. Murray on his knees on the sand, 
the blood streaming from a wound on the back of his head, and a tall Onge stand- 
ing just behind him with a large adze in his hands. The attack was quite an unprovoked 
one, and from the fact that the women and children were present and none of the other (jnges 
were armed, I consider it to have been unpremeditated and without the approval of the 
others, who immediately began to retire. Kojio Kai called to me to shoot the Onge, but 
none of us had any arms, and we all went off to the boat, Captain Pryce and a khal&si sup- 
porting Mr. Murray, and Colonel Roberts waiting in the rear to sec if the man was going to 
attack us again. He did not attempt to do so, and the Onges all went and sat down at the 
landing-place. We returned to the Kwanglung, and I asked Captain Pryce to arm all the 
Europeans and place them at my disposal. He did so and ordered away two boats. I also 
took with me Tomiti, Tahlai, and K6jio Kai. On nearing the shore, I sent Tomiti and Tahlai 
to see if the man who hit Mr. Murray was still there. Colonel Roberts, who kindly consented 
to take charge of the armed party, covered them from the boat. 

They talked to the women for a minute, and then called out to me that the man had 
run away. I? however, saw a man with an adze in his hand sitting on the right-, away from 
the others, and I asked Kojio Kai if this was the man. He said it was and called out to 
Tomiti, who with Tahlai seized the man and dragged him into the boat, having first snatched 
the adze out of his hand. None of the other Onges attempted to rescue him or to offer any 
resistance. Our prisoner was secured and taken on board the Kwangtung. The Chief Com- 
missioner, who had meantime returned in the Ross, directed me tohavethe man secured and 
taken to the Ross. Mr. Murray, underthe charge of Mr. Jackson, apothecary of the Kwang- 
tung, was also taken on boarci the Ross for the purpose of being conveyed to Port Blair for 
medical treatment, his wound being a serious one, the Kwangtung returning to the Nicobars. 
On the following morning six Onges appeared on the beach, and I sent Tomiti and Tahlai 
ashore with some presents for them, and to explain that we intended to take him to Port Blair. 

Wo then proceeded to Jackson Creek on the West Coast, where the Chief Commissioner 
and Mr. Metcalfe landed and gave some presents to the Onges, and we then went on into 
Bumila Creek where we anchored for the night. Our interpreters were landed here and 
loaded with presents, and on the 11th we returned to Port Blair, bringing with us the prisoner 
whose name proved to be Kobeda Rate, an inhabitant of Gajege, a village on the south-west 
coast of the Little Andaman. Until the interpreters left he did not seem to realize his posh 
tion , but during the night of the 10th after they went away, he twice managed to free his hands 
from the handcuffs, and once, although his feet were manacled together, slipped overboard and 
tried to swim on shore, but was at once caught by one of the other Andamanese He went to 
live under the Chief Commissioner’s house guarded by Andamanese andseems fairly vJl. It 
would, in my opinion, be advisable, should he continue in good health, to keep him for some 
months in Port Blair, until he has learnt to obey our orders and appreciate our power. 
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VII. 

These papers contain the only valuable record of proceedings in connection with the 
Jarawas and their country that existed up to 1901. They show the difficulties and dangers 
that' attended those who ventured into the interior of the Andamans as lately as that date 

I. 

Port Blair, the 26th February 1902. 

The Chief Commissioner, Sir R. 0. Temple, Bt., announces with the greatest regret the death 
of Mr. Percy Vaux, Seventh Assistant Superintendent, who was killed by the Jarawa 
Tribe on the night of the 24th February 1902. The Commission loses in him a most 
promising officer. 

The distressing circumstances under which this officer suddenly lost his life renders 
his loss all the more deplorable. He was killed during a struggle with the hostile tribe of 
the Jkrawas, just as he was about to complete what had otherwise been a most successful 
series of operations, in which he had exhibited much courage, endurance and skill. The 
circumstances which caused his death are as follows : — 

The maraudiug parties of J&rawas that almost every cold season make raids on the 
outskirts of the Penal Settlement, this season, in November 1901 and January 1902, raided 
the Forest Department gangs working at Jatang, about 25 miles north of Port Blair kill- 
ing and wounding convicts at their work. 8 A party was organised in consequence to try 
and discover their naunts in the jungles and to put a stop to further raiding, but on a some- 
what larger scale than usual, as the two last raids appeared to be more purposeful than 
hitherto. The officials detailed for the duty were Mr. Percy Vaux, Officer in charge of the 
Andamanese, with Mr. Bonig, Assistant Harbour Master, and Mr. C. G. Rogers, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. Men from the Andaman Military Police Force and picked Anda- 
manese trackers accompanied them. 

Mr. Vaux proceeded up the West Coast of the South Andaman on 25th January 190? 
and was successful in the very difficult operation of discovering the camps and paths of the 
Jarawas in the hills above Bilap Bay, about 8 miles north of Port Campbell. He then on 
the advice of the Andamanese with him, proceeded northwards to Port Anson and thence 
to Pochang in the South Andaman at the southern extremity of that harbour. Here with 
much skill and difficulty he discovered the main Jarawa track running southwards from the 
harbour, and also the chief place of residence of the Jarawas during the rains. Having 
accomplished this, Mr. Vaux returned to Port Blair and brought with him a much fuller 
report upon this practically unknown tribe than had hitherto been made. Mr. Rogers mean- 
while was endeavouring to work his way direct from Jatang on the east across the South 
Andaman to Ike Bay on the West Coast, right athwart the country believed to be occupied 
by the Jkrawas. 

Mr. Vaux was then directed to join with Mr. Rogers and make further investigations 
at, Pochang, and after ascertaining that the main Jarawa path led southwards beyond 
Pochang indefinitely, the party returned to Port Blair. This expedition accomplished part 
of the objects aimed. at, in that it showed where the Jarawas started from on their raids 
and proved that the object of their unprovoked murderous attacks on parties from the 
Settlement working in the jungles was to procure iron and iron implements, and not to pro- 
cure water and food as hitherto supposed. 

On 17th February 1902, the party was reorganised thus : — Mr. Vaux with Mr. Bonier 
12 Police and Andamanese ; Mr. Rogers accompanying them. The general object was to 
discover the southern termination of the main Jarawa path and to drive the J&rawa 
marauders northwards along it and away from the neighbourhood of the Penal Settlement 
The party started as before along the West Coast and. on the advice of the Andamanese 
» For a list of the J:\rawa raids on the Settlement, see ante pp. 27-28. 
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of the outlying villages of Templeganj and Anikhet. This was a task of much difficulty, 
and in the course of the search, in three parties under Messrs. Vaux, Rogers and Bonig, 
Mr. Vaux came in the evening upon a hunting camp of the Jarawas. Judging from its posi- 
tion and distance from the chief home of the tribe at Poehang, he inferred that the party’s 
real object was a raid on the Settlement villages. He successfully rushed the camp by moon- 
light and discovered, among other things, a large new Forest Department adze, which had 
been taken from a convict wounded in the Jarawa attack on Jatang in November 1901 . 
This confirmed him in his suspicions as to the reason of the hunting party's presence so close 
to the Settlement. None of Mr. Vaux’s party was hurt in this attack, the Jhrawas being 
too startled to shoot. 

In their flight the Jarawas left in the camp a baby and a small girl. This circum- 
stance, and also the advice of the Andamanese as to further proceedings, determined Mr. 
Vaux to proceed to Port Anson, to the Andamanese Home there, where the children could 
be taken care of. Adopting generally the advice of the Andamanese, Mr. Vaux then pro- 
ceeded again to Poehang and followed the main Jarawa track southwards steadily, which 
proved, beyond Poehang, to be an exceedingly difficult affair. The party proceeded about 
15 miles march beyond Poehang in a south-east direction to Wibt&ng, a point about 6 miles 
west of Port Meadows and some 18 miles from Jat&ng : thus showing that the chief Jarawa 
haunt is the jungle between the mouth of Shoal Bay and Port Anson. At Wibtang an oc- 
cupied hunting camp was found to block the way further and Mr. Vaux judged it necessary 
to rush this camp at night as he had the previous one. For this purpose he selected one 
Police Constable and 1G Andamanese ; and there were besides these himself, Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Bonig and three servants : altogether 23 men. 

The camp was rushed about 10 p.m. on the night of the 24th February after the moon 
had risen. Mr. Vaux went in first, followed by Messrs. Rogers and Bonig, the Andamanese 
coming up immediately behind. There was no real resistance, but as Mr. Vaux was stooping 
down in a hut grappling with two Jarawas, his foot disturbed the smouldering embers of a 
fire, which blazed up, exposing him to the view of a man in another hut, who shot two arrows 
at him, and decamped. These were the only two arrows shot in the affair, but one of them, a 
barbed iron-headed arrow, entered Mr. Vaux on the left side between the ninth and tenth 
ribs with great force, killing him almost immediately. Next morning, as soon as it was pos- 
sible to see, Mr. Rogers carried back the body with many difficulties through the jungles to 
PdchSug and Port Anson, reaching that harbour in the evening, whence the body was conveyed 
in the steam launch Belle through Middle Strait to Port Blair arriving about midnight on the 
25th February. Two women and six children were found in the camp after the attack, who 
accompanied Mr. Rogers’ party to Port Anson and onwards quite cheerfully, and it has been 
ascertained that the children found in the first camp rushed are closely related to one of these 
women. European iron implements were found in this camp also. These facts prove that 
the men in both camps were of the parties which actually attacked the Forest Department 
convicts at Jatang in November. A number of implements of offence were found in both 
camps and have been I’cmovcd. In fact the.-,e particular bodies of marauders have been 
deprived of means of offence for some time to come. 

Mr. Rogers deserves the greatest credit for his rapid march back through the jungles, 
during which one of his party was slightly wounded by a couple of Jarawas, who however 
decamped on being fired on. So also does Mr. Bonig for his skilful management of the steam 
launch Belle through so narrow a passage as Middle Strait at night. The conduct of the 
Police on the return march was exemplary. 








